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Tue bulk and price of the two volumes of the Hif- 
tory of our Reformation, which I have publifhed, being 
fuch, that every one cannot find the money to buy 
them, or the leifure to read them, I have been defired 
by many to contract what I profecuted more largely 
in that work, and bring it into a lefs compafs. 

' I know abridgments are generally hurtful: in them 
men receive fuch a flight tincture of knowledge, as only 
feeds vanity, and furnithes difcourfe, but does not give 
fo clear a view of things, nor fo folid an inftruction, as 

may be had in more copious writings. And as it is a 
_ grievous impofition on that time, which ought to be 
employed to better ufes, to draw out that which might, 
be exprefled in few words, to fuch a length, that it 
frights fome from the ftudy of books, which might 
have been of excellent ufe, if they had not been too. 
voluminous, and oppreffes the patience of thofe who 
are refolved to acquire knowledge in the moft laborious 
methods ; {fo it is, on the other hand, a great prejudice 
to the improvement of learning, when things are too 
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much contracted, and fuch hints are only given, as may 
be the feeds of excellent notions, perhaps, in very rich. 
and fruitful minds: for copious enlargements are often 
“neceflary to make the greateft part, who are generally 
flow and heavy in their apprehenfions, enter into thofe 
notions which we fet before them. It is a true judg- 
ment of men and things, that muft direct us to feek and 
keep that mean betwixt thofe extremes, that may be of 

the greateft advantage to the world, 
What is faid of notions and matters of fcience 1s 
likewife applicable to matters of fact. Hiftory is of 
little ufe, if we confider it only as a tale of what was 
tranfacted in former times. Then it becomes moft 
profitable, when the feries and reafons of affairs, and 
‘fecret councils and ends, together with the true cha- 
racters of eminent men, are rightly prefented to us, 
that fo, upon the light which is given us of paft times, 
we may form prudent judgments of the prefent time, 
and probable conjectures of what is to come; and may 
frame fuch a true idea of men and parties, as may both 
enlighten our underftandings more, by giving us a freer 
profpect of human affairs, and may better direét us in 

our conduct. ; 

- This made me judge it neceflary to open things in 
my Hiftory as largely as my materials could ferve me: 
and becaufe I wrote upon a fubject that had been much 
contradicted, I was obliged not only to add a great col- 
leétion of records for-my juftification, which makes the. 
half of each volume, but likewife in the Hiftory itfelf 
to give often an account of the grounds on which I went. — 
I alfo added an Appendix, containing the more remark- 
able calumnies, by which the writers of the Roman 
communion have endeavoured to corrupt the hiftory of 
that time; together with a confutation of them. I was 
likewife careful to fet down many particular curiofities 
relating to the proceedings of Parliament, of the im- 
portance of which every reader will not be aware at firft.. 
I gave alfo a large account of all the arguments that. 
prevailed with the Divines, as well as the reafons that 
wrought on Satefmen, in the changes that were made : 
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in which the reader may find an apology for the Re- 
formation, interwoven with its hiftory. 
In all thefe particulars, there was matter enough: for 
an abridger to cut off a great deal, and yet to give 
‘fuch an account of the whole tranfaction, as might in‘a 
’ gteat meafure fatisfy even inquifitive perfons. I under- 
ftood that another was about this, which made me re- 
folve on doing it myfelf; for none can fo truly com- 
prehend, and by confequence abridge any book, as the 
author himfelf; who, as he knows his own meaning 
beft, fo he who has fixed his thoughts long upon any 
_ argument, will be beft able to judge what are the things 
and circumftances that are of the greateft importance, 
and are moft neceffary to be rightly underftood. In 
compiling this Abridgment, I have wholly waved every 
thing that belonged to the records, and the proof of | 
_what I relate, or to the confutation of the falfehoods that 
run through the Popith hiftorians: all that is to be 
found. in the Hiftory at large ; and therefore in this - 
Abridgment every thing is to be taken upon truft ; and 
_thofe that defire a fuller fatisfaCtion are to feek it in 
the volumes which I have already publifhed. ‘The par- 
ticularities relating to the proceedings of both Houfes 
of Parliament could not be brought within fo fhort an 
abftract. Many digreffions, and the deduétions of ar- 
_ guments, are either paffed over, or but fhortly touched. 
He that defires to be particularly informed in any or 
all of thefe mutt refort to the Hiftory itfelf. 
' All that I pretend to have done in this Abridgment 
18s, that I Have given a true and clear account of the 
progrefs of the Reformation, in all thofe windings, and 
_ advances, and declinings, through which it-was carried 
_ from its firft beginnings, till it was brought to a com- 
plete fettlement under Queen Elizabeth: and this is 
done in fuch a manner, ‘that I hope the reader fhall not 
find much caufe to complain that the endeavouring to 
be fhort has made me either obfcure or defective. In 
the prefaces to the two volumes, I endeavoured to clear 
the reader’s mind of the prejudices which. may be apt 
_ to arife, either from. a flight and general view of this 
b2 matter, 
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matter, or from the falfe relations that have been for=" 
merly made of it. I fhall not undertake to abridge 
them, for I brought them there into as narrow a com- 
pafs as the weight of the matter did admit of ; therefore’. 
I refer the reader, that labours under the ill effects of 
fuch impreffions, to the prefaces themfelves; and I 
fhall add here that which is the laft part of the preface: 
to the fecond volume, becaufe it may be of more ge- 
neral ufe, and is accommodated to all, that, as may be 
fuppofed, will have the curiofity to read this Abridg- 
ment, that fo they may come to it with a true idea of 
the nature of religion in general, and of the Chriftian 
religion in particular. 

That religion is chiefly defigned for perfecting -the’ 
nature of man, for improving his faculties, governing 
his actions, and fecuring the peace of every man’s con- 
{cience, and of the focieties of mankind in common, is 
a truth fo plain, that, without further arguing about it, 
all will agree to it. Every part of religion is then to 
be judged by its relation to the main ends of it; and 
fince the Chriftian doétrine was revealed from heaven, 
as the moft perfect and proper way that ever was for 
the advancing the good of mankind, nothing can be a 
part of this holy faith, but what is proportioned to the 
end for which it was defigned. And all the additions 
that have been made to it, fince it was firft delivered 
to the world, are juftly to be fufpected; efpecially 
where it is manifeft at firft view, that they were intended 
to ferve carnal and fecular ends. What can be reafon- 
ably fuppofed in the Papacy, where the Popes are 
chofen by fuch intrigues either of the two: crowns, the 
nephews of the former Pope, or the craft of fome afpir- 
ing men, to entitle them to infallibility or univerfal 
jurifdiGtion ? What can we think of redeeming fouls — 
out of purgatory, or preferving them from it by tricks, 
or fome mean pageantry, but that it is a foul piece of 
merchandife ? What is to be faid of implicit obedience, 
the prieftly dominion over confciences, the keeping the _ 
Scriptures out of the people’s hands, and the worfhip of 
God ina ftrange tongue, but that thefe are fo many at to 
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hoodwink the world, and to deliver it up into the hands 
of the ambitious Clergy ? What can we think of fu- 
perftition and idolatry, of images, and all the other 
pomp of the Roman worfhip, but that by thefe things 
the people were to be kept up in a grofs notion of reli- 

gion, as a fplendid bufinefs, and that the priefts have a 
trick of faving them, if they will but take care to hu- 
mour them, and leave that matter wholly in their hands? 
And, tofum up all, what can we think of that conftella- 
tion. of prodigies in the facrament of the altar, as they 
pretend to explain it, and all really to no purpofe, but 
that it is an art to bring the world by wholefale to re- 
nounce their reafon and fenfe, ahd to have a moft won- 
derful veneration for a fort of men, who can with a word. 
perform the moft aftonifhing thing that ever was? 

I fhould grow too large for a preface, if I would 
purfue this argument as far as it will go. But if, on 
the other hand, we refleét on the true ends of this holy 
religion, we muft needs be convinced that we need go 
no where elfe out of this Church to find them; and 
that we are completely inftructed in all parts of it, and 
furnifhed with all the helps to advance us to that which 
is indeed the end of our faith, the falvation of our fouls. 
Here we have the rule of holy obedience, and the me- 
thods of repentance and reconciliation for paft fins, 
clearly fet before us. We believe all that doétrine which 
Chrift and his Apoftles delivered, and the primitive . 
_ Church received : we have the comfort of all thofe {a- 
craments which Chrift inftituted, and in the fame man- 
ner that he appointed them: all the helps to devotion 
that the Gofpel offers are in every one’s hand. So what 
can it be that fhould: fo extravagantly feduce any who 
have been bred up in a Church fo well conftituted, 
unlefs a blind {uperftition in their temper, or a defire to 
get heaven in fome eafier method than Chrift has ap- 
pointed, do ftrangely impofe on their underftandings, 
or corrupt their minds. Indeed, the thing is fo un- 
accountable, that it looks like a curfe from heaven on 
thofe who are given up to it, for their other fins ; for 
-an ordinary meafure of infatuation cannot carry any 
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one fo far in folly. And it may be laid down for a cer- 
tain maxim, that fuch as leave us have never had a true: 
and well-formed notion of religion, or of Chriftianity, in 
its main and chief defign; but take things in ‘parcels, 
_ and, without examining them, fuffer themfelves to be 
carried away by fome prejudices, which only darken 
weaker judgments. 

But if it is an high and unaccountable folly for any 
to forfake our communion, and go over to thofe of 
Rome, it is at the fame time an unexcufable weaknefs: 
in others, who feem full of zeal againft Popery, and yet 
upon fome inconfiderable objections do depart from the 
unity of the bedy, and form feparated affemblies and 
communions; though they cannot object any thing 
material either to our doctrine or worfhip: but the 
moft aftonifhing part of the wonder is, that in fuch 
difterences there {hould be fo little mutual forbearance 
or gentlenefs. to be found; and ‘that they fhould raife 
fuch heats, as if the fubftance of religion were con~ 
cerned in them. This is of God, and is a ftroke from 
heaven on both fides, for their other fins: we of the . 
Church communion have trufted too much to the fup- 
ports we receive from the law; we have done our du-~ 
ties too flightly, and have minded. the care of fouls too 
little ; therefore God, to punifh and awaken us, has 
fuffered fo many of our people to be wrefted out of our 
hands: and thofe of the feparation have been too for- 
- ward to blood and war, and thereby have drawn much 
guilt on themfelves, and have been too compliant with 
the leaders of their feveral factions, or rather apt to 
outrun them. It is plain, God is offended with us all, 
and therefore we are punifhed with this fatal blindnefs, | 
not to fee at this time the things that belong to our, 
peace. . 

And this leads me to refle¢tions of another fort, with 
which I fhall conclude this Preface. 

It is apparent the wrath of God hangs over our heads, 
and is ready to break out upon us. The fymptoms. of 
our ill condition are as fad as they are vifible : and one 
of the worft is, that each fort and party is very ess to 
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throw. the guilt of it off themfelves, and caft it on 
others, with whom they are difpleafed: but no man 
fays; What have I done? The Clergy accufe the laity; 
and the country complains of the city: every one 
finds out fomewhat wherein he thinks he is leaft con-~ 
cerned, and is willing to fix on that all the indig- 
nations of heaven, which, God knows, we ourfelves 
have kindled againft ourfelves, It cannot be denied, 
fince it is fo vifible, that generally the whole nation 
is corrupted, and that the Gofpel has not had thofe 
effects among us which might have been expected, 
after fo long and fo free a courfe as it has had in this 
land. Our wife and worthy progenitors reformed our 
doctrine and worfhip; but we have not reformed our 
lives and manners. What will it avail us to under- 
ftand the right methods of worfhipping God, if we are 
without true devotion, and coldly perform public offices, 
without fenfe and affeétion, which is as bad as a bead: — 
roll of prayers, in whatfoever language they are pro- 
nounced? What fignifies. our having the Sacraments 
purely adminiftered among us, if we either contemptu- 
oufly neglect them, or irreverently handle them,: more 
perhaps in compliance with law, than out of a fenfe 
of the holy duties incumbent on: us? For what end are 
the Scriptures put in our hands, if we do not read them 
with great attention, and order our lives according to 
them ? And what does all preaching fignify, if men: go 
to church merely for form, and hear fermons only’ as' 
. fet difcourfes, which they will cenfure or commend as 
they think they fee caufe, but are refolved: never to’ 
be the better for them? If to:all thefe fad; confiderations: 
we add the grofs fenfuality and impurity that is fo 
avowedly practifed, that it is become.a fafhion, fo far’ _ 
it is from being a reproach; the oppreflion, injuftice, . 
intemperance, and many other immoralities among ws 5 
what can be expected, but that thefe abominations  re- 
ceiving the higheft aggravation they are capable of 
from the clear light of the Gofpel, which we have fo 
long enjoyed, the juft judgments of heaven fhould fall 
en us fo fignally, as to make us a reproach to all our 
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neighbours? But, as if all this were not enough to 
fill up the meafure of our iniquities, many have ar- 
rived at a new pitch of impiety, by defying heaven it- 
felf with their avowed blafphemies and atheifm: and | 
if they are driven out of their atheiftical tenets, which 
are indeed the moft ridiculous of any in the world, they 
fet up their reft on fome general notions of morality 
and natural religion, and do boldly reject all that is 
revealed : and where they dare vent it, (alas! where dare 
they not do it?) they reject Chriftianity and the Scrip- 
tures with open and impudent fcorn, and are abfolutely 
-infenfible of any obligation of confcience in any thing 
whatfoever: and even in that morality, which they for 
decency fake magnify fo much, none are more bare- 
facedly and grofsly faulty. This is a direct attempt 
againft God himfelf; and can we think that he will not 
vifit for fuch things, nor be avenged on fuch a nation? 
And yet the hypocrify of thofe who difguife their flagi- 
tious lives with a mafk of religion is perhaps a degree 
above all, though not fo fcandalous till the mafk falls 
off, and that they appear to be what they truly are. 
When we are all fo guilty, and when we are fo alarmed 
by the black clouds that threaten fuch terrible and 
lafting ftorms, what may be expected but that we 
fhould be generally ftruck with a deep fenfe of our cry- 
ing fins, and turn to God with our whole fouls? But 
if, after all. the loud awakenings from heaven, we will 
not hearken to that voice, but will ftill go on in our 
fins, we may juftly look for unheard of calamities, and 
fuch miferies as fhall be proportioned to our offences ; 
and then we are fure they will be great and wonderful. 
Yet, if on the other hand there were a general turn= 
. ing to God, or, at leaft, if fo many were rightly fenfible 
of this, as, according to the proportion that the mercies 
of God allow, did fome way balance the wickednefs of 
the reft ; and if thefe were as zealous in the true me- 
* thods of imploring God’s favour, as others are in pro, - 
curing his difpleafure ; and were not only mourning for 
their own fins, but for the fins of others; the prayers 
and fighs of many fuch might diffipate that sa nee 
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cloud which our fins have gathered; and we might yet 
hope to fee the Gofpel take root among us, fince that 
God, who isthe Author of it, is merciful and full of com- 
paffion, and ready to forgive; and this holy religion, 
which by his grace is planted among us, is ftill fo dear 
to him, that, 1f we by our own unworthinefs do not 
render ourfelves incapable of fo great a bleffing, we may 
reafonably hope that he will continue that which at firft 
was by fo many happy concurring providences brought 
. in, and was, by.a continued feries of the fame indulgent 
care, advanced by degrees, and at laft raifed to that pitch 
of perfection, which few things attain in this world. 
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"THE two former volumes of the Hiftory of the Re- 
formation having been abridged by the Author, and 
his death having prevented him from abridging this 
third volume, it cannot be thought improper, that 
thofe who were moft nearly concerned in him fhould 
attempt the work. The fame reafons that made the 
former Abridgment be thought ufeful are a fufficient 
_ plea for this: the largenefs and price of the great 
volume, which renders it impracticable for thofe who 
either want money, or leifure, to come at the know- | 

- ledge of feveral curious additional pieces of hiftory. _ 
The reader will find here, as in the former Abridg- 
ment, only the moft material facts related; while the 
- proofs of them are left to the large work, to which 
thofe who would be fully fatisfied about them muft*be 
_ referred. The defign of this work is to give fuch an 
idea of the hiftory of that time, as. may fupply the 
errors or defects of the former account ; in which the 
reader will find feveral new and fometimes different 
relations and circumftances, fo as to clear up and 
com- 
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complete his knowledge of the great tranfacétions which 
pafied in thofe times. 

It cannot be expected that fuch broken remnants 
of hiftory, as will here be found, can be read with 
much relifh by thofe who have not frefh in their me- 
mory the feries of affairs, as it is contained in the 
former hiftory. Wherefore it would be advifeable for 
thofe who would have a complete view of that time, 
to read a book of the former Abridgment, and then 
to read the fupplement in this; that fo they may 
catry the thread of the hiftory along with them, and 
thereby fee what is new, what is corrected, and what is 
added to it. 

It were to be wifhed the Author would have. been 
prevailed upon to work this laft volume into the body 
of the work, that it might have made one complete 
thread. of hiftory: but he efteemed it fo great a hard- 
fhip upon all thofe who had purchafed any of the 
editions of his former work, totally to fink their value, 
that no arguments could work upon him to do it. 

‘The Author’s example is a fufficient excufe for my 
not having undertaken to do that with relation to the 
Abridgment, which I could with he himfelf had done 
as to the Hiftory. And it would be a much more 
difficult tafk, for one who has not all the views the 
Author had, and is not fuch a mafter of the fubject 
as he was, than it could have been to the Author him- 
felf.. And befides, the world will {carce allow an efta- 
‘blifhed work to be modified anew, and changed from 
what the Author left it, by others that come after him, 
efpecially if they have fome regard for the Author him- 
felf, which they have no reafon to pay to others. 
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BOOK I. 


Of the Beginnings of it, and the Progre/s made in it 
by King Henry the Eighth. 


bree wars of the two Houfes of York and Lancafter BOOK 

had produced fuch difmal revolutions, and caft’ 1 | 

England into fuch frequent and terrible convulfions, that — 

the nation with great joy received Henry the Seventh eos union 

who being himfelf defcended from the Houfe of Lancatfter, #,7ne(%? 

by his marriage with the heir of the Houfe of York, did York and 

deliver them from the fear of any more wars by new Lancafter 

pretenders. But the covetoufnefs of his temper, the yyy i 

feverity of his minifters, his ill condué in the matter of ~ 

Bretagne, and his jealoufy of the Houfe of York, not only 

gave occafion to impoftors to difturb his reign, but to 

feveral infurreCtions that were raifed in his time: by all 

which he was become fo generally odious to his people, 

that as his fon might have raifed a dangerous competi- 

‘tion for the crown during his life, as devolved on him b 

his mother’s death, who was indeed the rightful heir; fo 

his death was little lamented. And Henry the Eighth April 22, 

fucceeded, with all the advantages he la have defired ; | 15°9: 

and his difgracing Empfon and Dudley, that had been ¢.¢ Penton 

the cruel minifters of his father’s defigns for filling hisand Dud- 
ee B coffers, ley: 
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coffers, his appointing reftitution to be made of the fums 
that had been unjuftly exacted of the people, and_ his 


‘ordering juftice to be done on thofe rapacious minifters, 


gave all people hopes of happy times, under a reign that 
was begun with fuch an act of juftice, that had indeed 
more mercyin it than thofe aéts of oblivion and pardon 
with which others did ufually begin. And when min- 


ifters, by the King’s orders, were condemned and exe- © 


cuted for invading the liberties of the people under the 
covert of the King’s prerogative, it made the nation con- 
clude, that they fhould hereafter live fecure under the 
protection of fuch a prince, and that the violent remedies 
of parliamentary judgments fhould be no more neceflary, 
except as in this cafe, to confirm what had been done 
before in the ordinary courts of juftice. 

.. The King alfo, either from the magnificence of his 
own temper, or the obfervation he had made of the ill - 
effeéts of his father’s parfimony, did diftribute his re- 
wards and largeffes with an unmeafured bounty ; fo that 
he quickly emptied his treafure, which his father had left 
the fulleft in Chriftendom :’ but till the ill effets of this 
appeared, it raifed in his court and fubjects the greateft — 
hopes poflible of a prince, whofe firft actions fhewed an | 
equal mixture of juftice and ‘generofity. 

' At his firft coming to the crown, the fucceffes of Lewis 
the Twelfth in. Italy made him engage as a party in the ' 
wars with the Crown of Spain; he went in perfon beyond 
fea, and took both Terouane and Tournay; in which, as he 
acquired the reputation of a good and fortunate captain ; 
fo Maximilian the emperor put an unufual compliment 
on him, for-he took his. pay, and rid in his troops. But 
a peace quickly followed; upon which, the French King ° 
married his younger fifter Mary; but he dying foon after, 
Francis the Firft fucceeded : and he renewing his preten- 
fions upon Italy, Henry could not be prevailed on to ~ 
engage early in the war, till the fucceffes of either party 
fhould difeover which of the fides was the weaker, and 


‘needed his affifttance moft. 


But though hitherto Spain was an unequal match to 
France, yet all Spain being now united (except Portugal) 
and ftrengthened by the acceffion of the dominions of 
Burgundy, and enriched: by the difcovery of the Indies; 


and all this falling into the hands of fo great a prince as _ | 


Charles, afterwards the fifth emperor of that name; the 
balance between thefe kingdoms grew as equal, as the 


- qualities of the princes themfelves were, which engaged 


them 
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them in a rivalry that made their minds as divided as BOOK 
their interefts were oppofite. Charles being preferred to 
Francis in the competition for the empire, that kindled 
the animofity higher, and feemed to increafe Charles’s 
party, though the extent and diftance of his dominion 
was fuch, that one foul (though his was one of the 
Jargeft and moft ative in the world) could not animate fo 
vaft abody. Both thefe princes faw how confiderable an He is 
ally or enemy England might prove under a king fo sere 
much efteemed and beloved ; {o they fpared no arts that Tee and 
might engage him into their interefts ; they gained his Spain. 
minifters by their prefents, and himfelf by their compli- 
ments, for it was foon found out that vanity was his weak 
fide. The Emperor came in perfon to England, without — 1520. 
the diftruftful precaution of a paffport, and did fo prevail 
with him, and his great favourite Cardinal Wolfey, by 
the promife of the Popedom, that though an interview June, 
followed between Francis and him, yet he found the feale 
of France was then the heavier; fo that, upon the war 
which followed between thofe princes, he joined with 
‘the Emperor. 

Charles, to affure himfelf of Cardinal Wolfey, gave 
him hopes of the Popedom; which perhaps he did the 
more eafily, becaufe Pope-Leo being fo young a man, 
there was no great appearance of a vacancy: but the 
_ Pope died fooner than perhaps was expected; Adrian, _rs2r. 

that had been the Emperor’s tutor, was then chofen, and Decemb. 
Cardinal Wolfey had the promife of fucceeding him: but 
a fecond vacancy following within two years, the Empe- 
ror broke his word the fecond time; upon which the 
Cardinal was fo offended, that he refolved to take his 
revenge fo foon as a favourable conjunéture fhould offer’ 
itfelf; and though he had laid the beft train he could at 
Rome for the Chair, yet upon Clement the Seventh’s ad- 
vancement, he diffembled the matter fo with him, as to 
proteft, that he was the very perfon whom he had withed 
to fee raifed to that dignity. 
' The battle of Pavia, in which Francis was taken prifon- Francis the 
er, and his army defeated, turned the feale mightily ; the Firt is 
Pope was neareft the danger, and felt it fooneft; for hejng. 
projected the Clementine league, by which both he and 
the Republic of Venice, and the Princes of Italy, engaged 
in the interefts of France, and the King of England was 
declared the proteétor of it. Both public and private 
interefts wrought on the King; and his own refentments, 
as well as the Cardinal’s, animated him -to it:-.for the 

B2 Emperor 
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BOOK Emperor was fo lifted up with his fuccefs, that he began 
1. to form the projeCt of an univerfal empire ; and though 
he had come to England in perfon a fecond time, and had 
152% contracted a marriage with the King’s daughter, yet he 
referred a match with the Infanta of Portugal to it, 
judging it to be of more importance to him to keep all 
1526. quiet in Spain. Francis was now at liberty, but had 
given his fons as hoftages; fo he was flow in his proceed- 
ings, though he was the perfon moft concerned in the 
league: the Emperor was highly difpleafed with the 
Pope, whom he looked on as his own creature; but it 
was always obferved, that of what fa&tion foever a Cardi- 
nal might be, yet upon the advancement he became 

the head of his own. | 

Septembs The Colonefs entered Rome with three thoufand men, . 

1527- and facked it, the Pope retiring to the Caftle of St. 
Angelo, and fubmitting to the conditions that were 
. offered; but their troops being drawn out of Rome, the - 
Pope gathered his together, and fell on their lands, and 

by a creation of fourteen Cardinals for money, (which 
perhaps may be excufed from fimony, becaufe they took 

no. care of fouls,) he was enabled to profecute the war; 

but the Duke of Bourbon, that, upon a difcontent given 

him in France, had gone over to the Emperor’s fervice, 
came to Rome, and took it by florm, himfelf being killed 

May. in the affault: the Pope and feventeen Cardinals thut 

And after: themfelves in the Caftle of St. Angelo; but he was forced 

wards the to furrender, and was kept prifoner fome months. 

a This gave great feandal to all Europe; the Emperor 
himfelf feemed afhamed of it, for he would fuffer no 
rejoicing to be in Spain for his fon’s birth, but appointed 
public proceffions for the Pope’s liberty. Wolfey had 
now the beft opportunity he could with to declare his 
zeal for the Pope’s fervice, and his averfion to the 
Emperor ; fo he went to France, and made a new league 
for fetting the Pope at liberty. The Emperor prevented 
the conjunction he faw like to follow, and having 
brought the Pope to his own terms, he reftored him _ 

~ again to his freedom, And thus both the Pope and the 

King of France, that by very unufual accidents had been 

taken prifoners, acknowledged that their liberty was 

chiefly due to the endeavours that King Henry had ufed 

for procuring it. af 

_. When he was thus ‘firmly united to the interefts of 
Scotland in France, he had lefs to fear from Scotland, which being a 
diforder. perpetual ally to France, gave him no difturbance, but as 
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it was drawn into the war by that Court: that kingdom Book 
was alfo for many years under a King not of age,‘and fo! 
was much diftracted by faction; and thofe broils at home, 
being the fureft way to keep them from making inroads 
into England, were kept up by the money which the King 
fent the malcontents; therefore both the Courts of France 
and England, by the penfions they gave, kept the feveral 
parties there in pay, which advantage that kingdom loft | 
when it was joined to England. As for domettic affairs 
in the government of England, the King left matters much 
in the hands of his Council, in which there were two Fations ia 
different parties, headed by the Bithop of Winchefter, se an ee 
and the Lord Treafurer, that was Duke of Norfolk. The®’ 
former much complained of the confumption of the trea- 
fure; the other juftified himfelf, that he only obeyed the 
King’s orders. But the Treafurer’s party, under a bounti- 
ful King, muft always be ftrongeft, both in the court and 
council. In the fir(t parliament, the juftice done upon 
Empfon and Dudley gave fo great fatisfaction, that all 
things went as the Court defired. In the fecond parlia- 
ment, a brief that Pope Julius writ, complaining of Lewis 
the Twelfth, was firft read in the Houfe of Lords, and 
then carried down by the Lord Chancellor, and fome 
other Lords, to the Houfe of Commons, and read there ; 
‘upon which money was granted for a war with France. 
At this time Fox, to fupport his party againft the Lord 
Treafurer, endeavoured to bring Thomas Wolfey into Cardinal 
favour: he was, of mean extraction, but had great parts, ji sata 
and a wonderful dexterity in infinuating himfelf into ” 
men’s favours; fo he being brought into bufinefs, did fo 
manage the King, that he became very quickly the 
mafter of his fpirit, and of all his affairs, and for fifteen 
eres continued to be the moft abfolute favourite that 
had ever been feen in England. He faw the King was 
much fet on his pleafures, and had a great averfion to 
bufinefs, and the other counfellors being unwilling to 
bear the load of affairs, were uneafy to him, by preffing 
him to govern by his own counfels: but he knew the 
methods of favourites better, and. fo was not only eafy, 
but affiftant to the King in his pleafures, and undertook 
to free him from the trouble of government, and to give 
him leifure to follow his appetites. 

He was matter of all the offices at home and treaties ana great- 
abroad, fo that all affairs went as he directed them. He, nets. 
it feems, became foon obnoxious to parliaments, and 
therefore he tried but one during his miniftry, where the 
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fupply was granted fo feantily, that afterwards he chofe 
rather to raife money by loans and benevolences, than by 
the free gift of the people in parliament. He became fo 
f{candalous for his ill life, that he grew to be a difgrace to 
his profeffion ; for he not only ferved the King, but alfo 
fhared with him in his pleafures, which were unhappy te 
him, for he was fpoiled with venereal diftempers. He 
was firft made Bithop of Tournay in Flanders, then of 
Lincoln; after that he was promoted to the fee of York, 
and had both the abbey of St. Alban’s, and the bifhopric 
of Bath and Wells zn commendam: the laft he afterwards 
exchanged for Durham; and upon Fox’s death he quitted 
Durham, that he might take Winchefter: and befides all 
this, the King, by a fpecial grant, gave him power to 
difpofe of all the ecclefiaftical preferments in England ; 
fo that in effeét he was the Pope of this other world, as 
was faid anciently of an Archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
no doubt but he copied fkilfuily enough after thofe pat- 
terns that were fet him at.Rome. Being made a Cardinal, 
and. fetting up a legantine court, he found it fit for his - 
ambition to have the Great ‘Seal likewife, that there 
might be no clafhing between thofe two jurifdictions. 
He had, in one word, all the qualities neceflary for a 


_ great minifter, and all the vices ordinary in a great fa- 


vourite. " 
During this whole reign, the Dukes of Norfolk, father - 
and fon, were Treafurers; but that long and_ ftrangé 
courfe of favour, in fo ticklifh a time, turned fatally upon 
the fon, near the end of the King’s life. But he that 
was the Jongeft and greateft fharer in the King’s favour 
was Charles Brandon, who, from the degree of a private 
gentleman, was advanced to the higheft honours. The 
ftrength of his body and the gracefulnefs of his perfon 
contributed more to his rife, than his dexterity in affairs, 
or the endowments of his mind: for the greateft evidence 
he gave of his underftanding was, that knowing he was 
not made for bufinefs, he did not pretend to it; a temper 
feldom obferved by the creatures of favour. The frame 
and ftrength of his body made him a great mafter in the 
diverfions of that age, jufts and tiltings, and a fit match for 


‘the King, or rather a fecond to him, who. delighted ~ 


mightily in them. His perfon was fo acceptable to the 
ladies, that the King’s fifter, the Queen Dowager of 
France, liked him, and, by a ftrange fort of making love, 
prefixed him a time for gaining her confent to marry ~ 
him; and affured him, if that he did not prevail ne 

¢ that 
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that time, he might for ever defpair. She married him Boo 
in France; and the King, after a thew of fome difpleafure, 

was pacified, and continued his favours to him, not only —— 
during his fifter’s life, but to the laft; and in all the 
revolutions of the Court that followed, in which every 
minifter fell by turns, he ftil! enjoyed his fhare in the 

King’s bounty and affeGtion: fo much happier it proved 

to be loved than trufted by him. : 

The King denied himfelf none of thofe pleafures, that 
are as much legitimated in courts, as they are condemned 
elfewhere; but yet he declared no miftrefs but Eliza- 
beth Blunt, and owned no iffue but a fon he had by her, 
whom he afterwards made Duke of Richmond. He took The King’s 
great care never to embroil himfelf with his parliaments ; w3se of 
and he met with no oppofition in any, except in that one, ee 
which was during Cardinal Wolfey’s miniftry ; in which 
800,000l. being demanded for a war with France, to be 
‘paid in four years, the debate about it rofe very high, and 
not above the half of it was offered; fo the Cardinal 
came into the Houfe of Commons, and defired to hear the 
reafons of thofe who were again{t the fupply ; but he was 
told that it was againft their orders to fpeak to a debate 
before any that was not of the Houfe: he was much 
diffatisfied at this, and caft the blame of it upon Sir 
Thomas More, that was Speaker; and after that, he 
found out other means of fupplying the King without 
parliaments. ; 

The King had been educated with more than ordinary The King’s 
care: and learning being then in its dawning, after g education. 
night of long and grofs ignorance, his father had given 

- orders that both his elder brother and he fhould be well 
inftruéted in matters of knowledge; not with any defign 
to make him Archbifhop of Canterbury, for he had made 
fmall progrefs, when his brother Prince Arthur died, 
being then but eleven years old: perhaps Henry the 
Seventh felt the prejudices of his own education fo much, 
that he was more careful to have his fon better taught; 

_ or may be he did it to amufe him, and keep him from 
looking too early into matters of ftate. The learning 
then moft in credit among the Clergy was {cholattical 
divinity, which by a thew of fubtilty did recommend 
itfelf to curious perfons; and being very fuitable to a 

, vain and contentious temper, was that which agreed beft 
with his difpofition ; and it being likely to draw the moft 
flattery from divines, became the chief fubjeét of his 
{tudies, in which he grew not only to be eminent for a 

eg B4 ~ prince, 
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BOOK prince, whofe knowledge, though never fo moderate, 


I. 


"——— really have paffed 


His learn- 
ing and 
Vanity. 


will be admired by flatterers asa prodigy, but he might 

or a learned man, had his quality been 
never fo mean. He delighted in the purity of the Latin 
tongue, and underftood philofophy, and was fo great a 
mafler in mufic, that he compofed well. He was a 
bountiful patron to all learned men, more particularly to 
Erafmus and Polydore Virgil, and delighted much in 
thofe returns which hungry fcholars ufe to make to liberal 
princes; for he loved flattery out of meafure, and parti- 
cularly to be extolled for his learning and great under- 
ftanding ; and he had enough of it to have furfeited a 
man of any modefty ; for all the world, both at-home and 
abroad, contended who fhould exceed moft indecently in 
fetting out his praifes: the Clergy carried it; for as he 
‘had merited moft at their hands, both by his efpoufing 
the interefts of the Papacy, and by his entering the lifts. 
with Luther; fo thofe that hoped to be advanced by thofe 


~ arts were as little afhamed in magnifying him out of mea- 


The marn- 
ner of the 
promotion 
of Bifhops 


A conteft 


fure, as he was in‘ receiving their grofs commendations. 
‘The manner of promotion to bifhoprics and abbeys was 
then the fame that had taken place ever fince the in- 
. veftitures by the ring and ftaff were taken out of the 
hands of Princes. Upon a vacancy, the King feized on 
all the temporalities, and granted a licence for an election, 
with a fpecial recommendation of the perfon; which 
being returned, the royal affent was given, and it was: 
_fent to Rome, that bulls might be expedited, and then the 
Bifhop ele&t was confecrated: after that, he came to the 
King, and renounced every claufe in his bulls that was 
contrary to the King’s prerogative, or to the law, and 
fwore fealty; and then were the temporalities reftored. 
Nor could bulls be fued out at Rome without a licence 
under the Great Seal; fo that the Kings of England had 
_referved the power to themfelves of promoting to eccle- 
fiaftical benefices, notwithftanding all the invafions the 


- Popes had made on the temporal yeah of Princes. 


The immunity of Churchmen for crimes committed by 


concerning them, till they were firft degraded by the fpirituality, 


the eccle- 


fiaftical im- 


munity. 


occafioned the only conteft that was in the beginning of 
this reign between the fecular and ecclefiaftical courts. 
King Henry the Seventh paffed a law, that Clerks convié . 
fhould be burnt in the hand. - A temporary law was alfo 
made in the beginning of this reign, that murderers and — 
robbers, not being Bithops, Priefts, nor Deacons, fhould 
‘be denied the benefit of Clergy: but this was to laft net : 
; {1 


e~ 
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till the next parliament, and fo being not continued by it, BOOK 
the act determined. The Abbot of Winchelcomb preach- 
ed feverely againft it, as being contrary to the laws of 
God, and the liberties of the holy Church, and faid, that '5*5 
all who affented to it had fallen under the cenfures of 
the Church. And afterwards he publithed a book, to 
prove that all Clerks, even of the lower orders, were 
facred, and could not be judged by the temporal courts. 
This being done in parliament time, the temporal Lords, 
with the Commons, addreffed to the King, defiring him 
to reprefs the infolence of the Clergy. So a public 
earing was appointed before the King and all the Judges : 
Dr. Standith, a Francifcan, argued againft the immunity, 
and proved that the judging Clerks had been in all 
times praétifed in England; ‘and that it was neceflary for 
the peace and fafety of mankind, that all criminals fhould 
be punithed. The Abbot argued on the other fide, and 
faid it was contrary to a decree of the Church, and was 
a fin in itfelf. Standith anfwered, that all decrees were _ 
not obferved : for, notwithftanding the decrees for refi- 
dence, Bifhops did nof refide at their cathedrals. And+ 
fince no decree did bind till it was received, this con- 
cerning immunity, which was never received in England, 
did not bind. After they had fully argued the matter, the 
laity were all of opinion, that the Friar was too hard for 
the Abbot, and fo moved’ the King that the Bithops 
might be ordered to make him preach a recantation 
fermon. But they refufed to do it, and faid, they were 
bound by their oaths to maintain his opinion. Standifh 
_ was, upon this, much hated by the Clergy, but the 
matter was let fall; yet the Clergy carried the point, for 
the law was not continued. 
- Not Jong after this, an accident fell out, that drew 
great confequences after it. One Richard Hun, a mer- 
chant in London, was fued by his parith prieft for a mortu- 
ary in‘the Legate’s court; fo he was advifed to fue the 
prieft in the temporal court for a premunire, for bringing 
the King’s fubjects before a foreign and illegal court. This 
incenfed the Clergy fo much, that they contrived his 
 deftrution : fo hearing that he had Wickliff’s Bible, he 
was upon that put in the Bifhop’s prifon for herety ; but Hun im- 
being examined upon fandry articles, he confefled fome diet for 
things, and fubmitted himlelf to mercy; upon which a 
they ought, according to the law, to have enjoined him 
penance, and difcharged him, this being his firft crime : 
but he could not be prevailed on by the terror of this to 
on. let 
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let his fuit fall in the temporal court ; fo one night his 
neck was broken with an iron chain, and he was wound- — 


-ed in other parts of his body, and then knit up in his 


own girdle; and it was given out that he had hanged 
himfelf: but the Ceroner’s inqueft, by examining the 
body, and by feveral other evidences, and particularly by 
the confeffion of the Sumner, gave their verdiét, that he 
was murdered by the Bifhop’s Chancellor, Dr. Horfey, 


-and the Sumner and the Bell-ringer. The fpiritual court 


proceeded againft the dead body, and charged Hun with 
all the herefy in Wickliff’s Preface to the Bible, becaufe 
that was found im his poffeffion; fo he was condemned as 
an heretic, and upon that his body was burnt; the 
Bithops of Durham and Lincoln, and many doétors, fitting 
with the Bifhop of London when he gave judgment; fo 
that it was looked npon as an -a& of the whole Clergy. 
But -this produced very ill effects ; for the Clergy loft the 
affections of the city to fuch a degree, that they could 
never recover them: nor did any one thing difpofe them 
more than this did, to the entertaining the new preachers, 
and to every thing that tended to the reproach of the 
Churchmen, whom they efteemed no more their paftors, 
but accounted them barbarous murderers. The rage 
went fo high, that the Bifhop of London complained, 
that he was not fafe in his own houfe, and there were 
many hearings before the council; for the Cardinal did 
all he could to ftop the progrefs of the matter, but in vain: 
for the Bifhop’s Chancellor and the Sumner were indict- 
ed as principals in the murder. In parliament an aét 
paffed, reftoring Hun’s children; but the Commons fent 
up a bill concerning his murder; yet that was laid afide 
by the Lords, where the Clergy were the majority. The 
Clergy looked on the oppofition that Standifh had made 
in the point of their immunities, as that which gave the 
rife to Hun’s firft fuit; fo the Convocation cited him to 
anfwer for his carriage in that matter: but he claimed the 
King’s. protection, fince he had done nothing, but only 
pleaded in the King’sname.. The Clergy pretended they 
did not profecute him for his pleading, but for fome of 
his divinity-letures contrary to the liberty of the Church, 
which the King was bound to maintain by his corona- 


tion oath: but the temporal Lords, the Judges, and the 


Commons, prayed the King alfo to maintain the laws ac- . 


cording to his coronation oath, and to give Standith his | 


protection. The King upon this, being in great per- 
plexity, required Veyfey, afterwards Bifhop.of Exeter, to 
za) declare 
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declare upow’ his confcience and allegiance the truth in 
that matter. His opinion was againft the immunity ; fo 
another public hearing being appointed, Standifh was ac- 
cufed for teaching, “ that the inferior orders were not 
** facred; that their exemption was not founded ona divine 
** right, but that the laity might punith them; that the 
** Canons of the Church did not bind till they were re- 
“* ceived ; and that the ftudy of the Canon Law was ufe- 
* Jefs.”” Of thefe he denied fome, and juftified other parti- 
culars. Veyfey being required to give his opinion, alleged, 
that the laws of the Church did only oblige where they 
were received : as the law of the celibate of the Clergy, 
received in the Weft, did not bind the Greek Churches, 
that never received it; fo the exemption of the Clerks 
not being received, did not bind in England. The 
Judges gave their opinion next, which was, that thofe 
who profecuted Standith were all in a premunire. So 
the court broke up. But in another hearing, in the 
prefence of the greateft part of both Houfes of Parliament, 
the Cardinal faid in the name of the Clergy, that though 
they intended to do nothing againft the King’s preroga- 
tive, yet the trying of Clerks feemed to be contrary to 
the liberty of the Church, which they were bound by 
their oaths to maintain. So they prayed that the matter 
might be referred to the Pope. : 
The King anfwered,. that he thought Standith had 
an{wered them fully. The Bifhop of Winchefter faid, he 
would not ftand to-his. opinion at his peril.. Standith 
upon that faid, What can one poor friar do againft all the 
Clergy of England? The Archbithop of Canterbury faid, 
fome of the Fathers of the Church had fuffered martyr-~ 
dom upon that account; but the Chief Juftice replied, 
that many holy Kings had maintained that law, and 
many holy Bithops had obeyed it. In conclufion, the 
King declared, that he would maintain his rights, and 
would not ‘fubmit them to the decrees of the Church, 
otherwife than as his anceftors had done. Warham 
Archbifhop of Canterbury defired fo long time might 
be given, that they might have an anfwer returned from 
Rome; but that was not granted: yet a temper was 
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found. Horfey was appointed to be brought to his trial » 


for Hun’s murder, and upon his pleading not guilty, no 


evidence was to be brought, and fo he was to be dif- - 


charged. But upon this it was faid, the Judges were 
more concerned to maintain their jurifdiction, than to do 
juttice upon fo horrid: a murder ; fo the difcontent given 


by 


‘ $s much 


'* . convoca- 
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BOOK by it was raifed fo much higher, and the crime of a few 
1. — murderers was now transferred upon the whole Clergy, who 
had concerned themfélves fo much in their prefervation ; 
and this did very much difpofe the Jaity to all that was done 
afterwards, for pulling down the ecclefiaftical tyranny. 
The King — This was the only uneafy ftep in this King’s reign, till 
bys the fuit for his divorce: was commenced. , In all other 
addi¢ted ta » : ‘ ae 2 
. the Papacy. points he was conftantly in the Pope’s interefts, who fent 
him the common compliments of rofes, and fuch other 
trifles, by which that fee had treated princes fo long as 
children. The King made the defence of the Popedom 
an article in his leagues with other princes; and Pope 
* Julius having called a General Council to the Lateran, in 
oppofition to that which by Lewis the Twelfth’s means 
was held at Pifa, the King fent the Bifhops of Worcefter 
and Rochefter, the Prior of St. John’s, and the Abbot of 
Winchelcomb, to reprefent the Church of England, 
thereby to give the greater authority to a packed meet- 
ing of Italian Bifhops and Abbots, who aflumed to them- 
felves the title of a Holy and Gicumenical Council. But 
no compliment wrought fo much on the King’s vanity, as 
the title of Defender of the Faith, fent him by Pope Leo, 
upon the book which he writ againft Luther, concerning 
the facraments. 
Cardinal The Cardinal drew upon himfelf the hatred of the 
Wolfey in- Clergy, by a bull which impowered him to vifit all the 
tends to ¢ monafteries of England, and to difpenfe with all the 
Clergy. laws of the Church fora year. He alfo gave out, that he 
- intended to reform the Clergy, though he forgot that 
which ought to be the firft ftep of all who pretend to 
reform others; for none could be worfe than himfelf was, 
He lived in great luxury, and in an infolent affeCtation of 
the higheft.ftate poffible; many of his domeftics being 
men of the firft rank. He intended to fupprefs many 
monatteries, and thought the beft way for doing it with 
the leat feandal was firft to vifit them, and fo to expofe 
their corruptions: but he was afterwards diverted from 
this; yet. the defign which he laid being communicated 
to Cromwell, that was then his fecretary, it was put in 
practice toward the end of this reign, when the mo- 
_nafteries were all fuppreffed. ; 
Thefum- | The convocations were of two forts; fome were fum- 
moning of moned by the King, when parliaments were called, as is 
in ufe to this day; only the King did not then prefix a 
day, but left that to the Archbifhops. Others were called 
by the Archbifhops, and were provincial fynods, of yrs 
Fs there 
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there were’ but few. The Cardinal pretended, that the goox 
fummoning all convocations belonged to him as Legate; iL. 

fo that when Warham had called one, he diffolved it after —-—— 
it was met, and fummoned it of new. In that convoca- 1522. 
tion, a great fupply was granted to the King, of halfa | 
year’s rent of ali benefices, payable in five years, for 
affifting him in his wars with France and Scotland. This 

was much oppofed by the Cardinal’s enemies ; but it was 

agreed to at laft, a provifo being made, that fuch a heavy 

tax fhould never be made a precedent for the future ; 

_ though the grant they made was more likely to become 

a precedent, than this provifo to be a fecurity for the 

time to come. : 

This increafed the averfion the Clergy had to the 
Cardinal: the monks were more particularly incenfed ; 
for they faw he was refolved to fupprefs their founda- 
tions, and convert them to other ufes. 

In the days of King Edgar, moft of the cathedrals of The Rate of 
England were poffefled by fecular priefts, who were esas 

2 ¢ 3 eries. 
generally married; but Dunftan and fome other monks 
took adyantage from the vices of that prince, to perfuade 
him to make compenfation for them; and as he made 
laws, in which he declared what compenfations were to 
be made for fins, both by the rich and poor; fo, it 
feems, he thought the founding of monafteries was the 
fitteft compenfation for a King; and he turned out all 
the married priefts, and put monks in their ftead. From 
that time the credit and wealth of monaftic orders con- 
tinued to increafe for feveral ages, till the begging orders 
fucceeded, in the efteem of the world, to the place which 
the monks formerly had; for they decreafed as much in 
true worth, as the falfe appearances of it had now raifed 
their. revenues. They were not only ignorant themfelves,. 
but very jealous of the progrefs learning was making: 
for Erafmus, and the other reftorers of it, treating them 
with much fcorn, they looked on the increafe of it as 
that which would much leffen them; and fo not only 
did not contribute to it, but rather detracted from it, as 
that which would make way for herefy. 

The Cardinal defigned two noble foundations, the one Cardinai 
at Oxford, and the other at Ipfwich, the place of his Wolley 
birth, both for the encouragement of the learned, and a 
the inftruction of youth; and for that end he procured a 
bull for fupprefling divers monafteries, which being exe- 
cuted, their lands by law fell to the King; and there- 
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BOOK upon the Cardinal took out grants of them, and endowed 


his colleges with them. — 
But we thall next confider the ftate of religion in England. 


The growth From the days of Wickliff there were many that differed 


of Wick- 
liff’s doc- 
trine. 


The cruelty 


of the 
Clergy. 


from the doétrines commonly received. He writ many 
books that gave great offence to the Clergy, yet being 
powerfully fupported by the Duke of Lancafter, they coul 

not have theirrevenge during his life; but he was after his 


‘death condemned, and his body was raifed and burnt. The 


Bible which he tranflated into Englith, with the Preface 
which he fet before it, produced the greateft effe&ts. In 
it he reflected onthe ill lives of the Clergy, and con- 
demned the worthip of faints and images, and the corporal 
prefence of Chrift in the Sacrament: but the moft crimi- 
nal part was, the exhorting all people to read the Scrip- | 
tures; where the teftimonies againft thofe corruptions were 
fuch, that there was no way to deal with them but to fi- 
lence them. His followers were not men of letters, but 
being wrought on by the eafy conviétion of plain fenfe, 
were by them determined in their perfuafions. They did 
not form themfelves into a body, but were contented to 
hold their opinions fecretly, and did not fpread them, but 
to their particular confidents. The Clergy fought them 
out every where, and did deliver them after conviction to 
the fecular arm, that is, to the fire. 

In the primitive Church, all cruel proceedings upon the 
account of herefy were condemned ; fo that the Bifhops 
who accufed fome heretics, upon which they were put to 
death, were excommunicated for it. Banifhment and 


fines, with fome incapacities, were the higheft feverities, 


even upon the greateft provocations. But as the Church 
grew corrupted in other things, fo a cruel {pirit being ge- 
nerally the mark of all ill priefts, of whatfoever religion they 
are, they fell under the influences of it ; and from the days. 
of the rife of the Albigenfes, the feverities of the Inquifi- 
tion, and burnings, with many other cruelties, were by 
the means of the Dominicians fet up, firft in France, and 
then in the other parts of Europe. A decree was allo 


_made in the Council of the Lateran, requiring all magif- 
trates, under the pains of forfeiture and depofition, to ex- 


tirpate heretics. Burning agreed beft ‘with their cruelty, 
as being the moft terrible fort of death, and bearing fome 
refemblance ‘to everlafting burnings in hell; fo they ° 
danined the fouls of the heretics, and burnt their bodies ; 
but the execution of the former'part of the fentence was 
E , en not 
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not in their power, as the latter part was. The Canons BOOK 
of that Council being received in England, the proceed- = &- 
ings againft heretics grew to bea part of the common Jaw, 
and a writ for burning them was iffued out upon their 
conviction. But fpecial ftatutes were afterwards made : 
the firft under Richard the Second was only agreed to by 
the Lords ; and, without its being confented to by the 
- Commons, the King aflented to it; yet all the feverity in 
it was no more, than that writs fhould go out to the Laws made 
theriffs to hold heretics in prifon till they fhould be judged in England 
by the laws of the Church. The preamble of the law “ee nen 
fays, “‘ they were very numerous, that they had a pecu- 
“liar habit, that they preached in many churches, and 
“< other places, againft the faith, and refuled to fubmit to 
** the cenfures of the Church.”’? This was fent with the 
other acts, according to the cuftom of that time, to all the 
fheriffs of England, to be proclaimed by them: but the 
year following, in the next Parliament, the Commons 
complained that that a€t was publifhed, to which they 
had never confented; fo an act pafled, declaring the former 
null; yet this was fupprefled, and the former was rill 
efteemed a good law. 
_ When Henry the Fourth came to the crown, he owing 
it in great meafure to the help of the Clergy, pafled an act 
againft all that preached without the Bifhop’s licence, or 
‘again{t the faith ; and it was enacted, that all tranfgreffors 
of that fort fhould be imprifoned, and within three 
months be brought to atrial: if upon conviction they 
offered to abjure, and were not relapfes, they were to be 
imprifoned and fined at pleafure: and if they refufed to 
abjure, or were relapfes, they were to be delivered to the 
fecular arm, ‘and the magiftrates were to burn them in 
fome public place. But though by this ftatute no mention 
is made of fending out a writ for execution ; yet that con- 
tinued ftill to be pra@tifed: and that fame year Sautre, a 
prieft, being condemned asa relapfe, and degraded by Arun- 
_ dell; Archbithop of Canterbury, a writ was iffued out for 
it, in which burning‘is called the common punifhment, 
which related to the cuftoms of other nations: for this 
was the firft inftance of that kind in England. In the be- — 
ginning of Henry the Fifth’s reign there was a con{piracy * 
againft the King difcovered, (though others, that lived not 
long after, fay it was only pretended and contrived by the 
Clergy,) of Oldcaftle and fome other of Wickliff’s follow- 
ers, then called Lollards; upon which many were con- 
demned both for treafon and herefy, who were firft sla 
Boss an 
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BOOK and then burnt; and a law followed, that the Lollards 
1. fhould forfeit all that they held in fee-fimple, as well as 
their goods and chattels, to the King; and all fheriffs and 
magiftrates were required to take an oath, to deftroy all> 
herefies and Lollardies, and to affift the Ordinaries in their 
proceedings againft them. Yet the Clergy making ill ufe 
of thefe laws, and vexing all people that gave them any 
offence with long imprifonments, the judges interpofed, 
and examined the grounds of their commitments, and, as 

they faw caufe, bailed or difcharged the prifoners ; aad 
bok upon them to declare what opinions were herefies by ~ 
law, and what were not. Thus the people fought for 
fhelter under their proteStion, and found more mercy at 
the hands of common lawyeys, than from them who ought 
to have been the pattors of their fouls, and the publifhers 

_ of the moft merciful religion that ever was. 

The pro- . In the beginning of this reign there were feveral per- 
Se ae a fons brought into the Bifhops’ courts for herefy, before 
fore War. Warham. Forty-eight were accufed : but of thefe, forty- 
“ham. three abjured, twenty-feven men and fixteen women, moft 
‘of them being of Tenterden ; and five of them, four men 
and one woman, were condemned ; fome as obflinate he- 
retics, and others as relapfes: and, againft the common 
ties of nature, the woman’s hufband and her twe fons 
were brought witnefles againft her. Upon their convic- 
tion, a certificate was made by the Archbifhop to the 
Chancery: upon which, 'fince there-is no pardon upon re- 
cord, the writs for burning them muft have gone out in 
courfe, and the execution of them is little to be doubted ; 
for the Clergy were feldom guilty of much mercy in fuch 
cafes, having divefted themfelves of all bowels, as the 
dregs of unmortified nature. The articles objeed to them 
were, that they believed, that in the Eucharift there was 
nothing but material bread; that the Sacraments of Bap- — 
tifm, Confirmation, Confeffion, Matrimony, and extreme 
Unétion, were neither neceflary, nor profitable; that priefts 
had no more power than laymen ; that pilgrimages were — 
not meritorious, and that the money-and labour {pent in 
them were fpent in vain; that images ought not to be 
worthipped, and that they were only ftocks and flones; 
that prayers ought not to be made to faints, but only to 
God; that there was no virtue in holy water, or holy 
bread. Thofe who abjured did fwear to difcover all that - 
held thofe errors, or were fufpected of them; and they 
were enjoined to carry a faggot in proceffion, and to wear 
on their clothes the reprefentation. of one in flames, as a 
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public confeffion that they had deferved to be burnt. gooxK 
There were alfo four in London that abjured almoft the I. 
fame opinions; and Fox fays, that fix were burnt in————- 
Smithfield, who might be perhaps thofe whom Warham 

had condemned; for there is no mention of any that were 
condemned in the regifters of London. By all this it will 

appear, that many in this nation were prepared to receive 

thofe doctrines, which were afterwards preached by the 
reformers, even before Luther began firft to oppofe indul- 

gences. 

The rife and progrefs of his doctrine are well known ; The pro- 
the {candalous extolling of indulgences gave the firft oc- grefs of 
cafion to all that contradi@tion that followed between him jes 
and his followers, and the Church of Rome ; in which, if 
‘the corruptions and cruelties of the Clergy had not been 
fo vifible and fcandalous, fo fmal]l a matter could not have 
produced fuch a revolution: but any crifis will put ill hu- 
mours in fermentation. 

The Bifhops were grofsly ignorant ; they feldom refided 
in their diocefes, except it had been to riot it at high fef- 

_ tivals ; and all the effect their refidence could have, was to 
corrupt others by their ill example. They followed the 
court of Princes, and afpired to the greateft offices. The 
Abbots and Monks were wholly given up to luxury and 
idlenefs; and the unmarried ftate, both of the feculars and 
regulars, gave infinite feandal to the world; for it appeared, 
that the reftraining them from having wives of their own 
made them conclude that they had a right to all other 
men’s. The inferior Clergy were no better; and not hav- 
ing places of retreat to conceal their vices in, as the Monks 
had, they became more public. In fum, all ranks of 
Churchmen were fo univerfally defpifed and hated, that 
the world was very apt to be pofleffed with prejudice 
again{t their doctrines, for the fake of the men, whofe in- 
tereft it was to fupport them: and the worfhip of God was 
fo defiled with much grofs fuperftition, that, without great ‘ 
enquiries, all men were eafily convinced that the Church 
ftood in great need of a reformation. This was much in- , 
created when the books of the Fathers began to be read, 
in which the difference between the former and latter ages 

_ of the Church did very evidently appear, They found that a 

blind fuperftition came firft in the room of true piety ; and 
when by its means the wealth and intereft of the Clergy 
was highly advanced, the Popes had upon that eftablithed - 

- their tyranny ; under which, not only the meaner people, 

- but even the crowned heads, had long groaned. All thefe 
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things concurred to make way for the advancement of the 
Reformation : and fo the books of the Germans being 
brought into England, and tranflated, many were prevail- 
ed on by them.’ Upon this a hot perfecution, which is 
always the foundation on which a vicious Clergy fet up 
their reft, was vigoroufly fet on foot, to fuch a degree, 
that fix men and women were burnt in Coventry in Paf- 
fion-week, only for teaching their children the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, andthe Ten Commandments in Englifh. 
Great numbers were every where brought into the Bifhops’ 
courts; of whom fome were burnt, but the greater part 
abjured. ' : 
_ The King laid hold on this occafion to become the 
Church’s champion, and wrote againft Luther, as was for- 
merly told. His book, befides the title of Defender of 
the Faith, drew upon him all that flattery could invent to 
extol it; yet Luther, not daunted with fuch an antagonift, 
but rather proud of it, anfwered it, and treated him as — 
much below the refpeét that was due to a king, as his 
flatterers had raifed him above it. Tindal’s tranflation of 
the New Teftament, with fome notes added to it, drew a 
fevere condemnation from the Clergy, there being nothing 
in which they were more concerned, than to keep the 
eople unacquainted with that book. Sir Thomas More 
feconded the King, and employed his pen in the fervice of 
the Clergy, but mixed too much gall with his ink. The 
Cardinal’s behaviour in this matter was unaccountable ; for 
he not only aéted nothing againft the new preachers ; but 
when fome Bifhops moved for a vifitation of the Univer- 
fities, upon a report of the fpreading of herefy in them, he 
ftopped it ; yet afterwards he called a meeting of feveral 
Bifhops, Abbots, and Divines, before whom two preach- 
ers, Bilney and Arthur, were brought, and articles of he- 
refy being objected to them, and proved by witneffes, they 
for a while feemed refolved to feal their doétrines with 
their blood ; but what through fear, what through per- 
fuafion, they were prevailed on (firft Arthur, and Bilney 
five days after) to abjure: but though Bilney was a relapfe, 
yet the Cardinal was gentle to him; and Tonttal, Bifhop 


of London, enjoined him penance, and difcharged him, 


So much may fuffice to fhew the condition of affairs in 
England, both in Church and State, when the procefs of 
the King’s divorce was firft fet on foot. - 


The King’s. Henry the Seventh entered into a firm alliance with 
marriage. Ferdinand of Spain, and agreed a match between his fon 


Prince Arthur, and Catharine the Infanta of Spain. She 
ie came 
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came into England, and was married in November; but BOOK 
on the fecond of April after, the Prince died. They were | 
not only bedded in ceremony the night of the marriage, -———— 
but continued ftill to lodge together; and the Prince, by 5° 
fome indecent raillery, gave occafion to believe that the 
marriage was confummated, which was fo little doubted, 
that fome imputed his too early end to his excefs in it. 
After his death, his younger brother was not created 
Prince of Wales till ten months had paffed, it being then 
apparent that the Princefs was not with child by the late 
Prince; women were alfo fet about her to wait on her with 
the precaution that is neceflary in fuch a cafe; fo that it 
was generally believed that fhe was no virgin when the 
Prince died. 
Henry the Seventh, being unwilling to reftore fo great 
a portion as two hundred thoufand ducats, propoied a 
Second match for her with his younger fon Henry. Warham 
_ did then object againft the lawfulnefs of it; yet Fox, Bifhop 
of Winchefter, was for it, and the opinion of the Pope’s 
authority was’ then fo well eftablifhed, that it was thought 
a difpenfation from Rome was fufficient to remove all ob- Decemb. 
jections ; fo one was obtained, grounded upon a defire of 1503- 
the two young perfons to marry together for preferving 
peace between the Crowns of England and Spain, by which 
the Pope difpenfed with it, notwithftanding the Princefs’s 
matriage to Prince Arthur, which was (as is faid in the 
bull) perhaps confummated. 
The Pope was then in war with Lewis the Twelfth of 
France, and fo would refyfe nothing to the King of Eng- 
land, being perhaps not unwilling that Princes fhould 
contraét fuch marriages, by which the legitimation of 
their iflue depending on the Pope’s difpenfation, they 
would be thereby obliged in intereft to fupport that au- 
‘thority. Upon this, a marriage followed, the Prince being 150s, 
yet under age ; but the fame day in which he came to be 
of age, he did, by his father’s orders, make a proteftation 
that he retracted and annulled his marriage. 
Henry the Seventh, at his death, charged him to break 
“it off entirely, being perhaps apprehenfive of fuch a return 
_ of confufion upon a controverted fucceffion to the crown, ; 
as had been during the wars of the Houfes of York and - - 
‘Lancafter ; but upon his death, Henry the Eighth, being 
then eighteen years of age, married her: fhe bore him 
two fons, who died foon after they were born; anda ,..¢, 
‘daughter Mary, who lived to’ reign after him; but after ~ 
. that, the Queen contracted fome difeafes that made her 
ih rol) unacceptable ~ 
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unacceptable to the King; fo all hope of any other iffue 
failing, feveral matches were propofed for his daughter : 
the firft was with the Dauphin ; then fhe was contracted 
with the Emperor; and after that a propofition was made, 
for the King of Scotland; and laft of all, a treaty was made 
with Francis the Firft, either for himfelf, he being then a 
widower, or for his fecond fon, the Duke of Orleans, to be 
determined at his option; upon which the Bifhop of Tarbe 
was fent over ambaffador to conclude it : he. made an ex- 
ception that the marriage was doubtful, and the lady not 
legitimate; which had been likewife made by the Cortes 
of Spain, by whofe advice the Emperor broke the con- 
tract upon that very account; fo that other Princes moving 
fcruples againft a marriage with. his daughter, the heir of 
fo great a crown, the King began to make fome himfelf, 
or rather to publith them, for he faid afterwards he had 
them fome years before. | 

Yet the Cardinal’s hatred to the Emperor was looked 
on as one of the fecret {prings of the King’s averfion to his 
aunt, which the King vindicating him in public afterwards 
did not remove; that being confidered only as.a court 
contrivance, 

The King feemed to lay the greateft weight on the pro- 
hibition in the Levitical law, of marrying the brother’s 
wife; and he being converfant in Thomas Aquinas’s writ- 
ings, found that he and the other Schoolmen looked on 
thofe laws as moral, and for ever binding, and that by 
confequence the Pope’s difpenfation was of no force, fince 
his authority went not fo far as,to difpenfe with the laws 
of God. All the Bithops of England, Fither of Rochefter 
only excepted, declared under their hands and feals, that - 
they judged the marriage unlawful. The ill confequences 
of wars that might follow upon a doubtful title to the 
crown were alfo much confidered, or at leaft pretended. 
It is not probable that the engagement of the King’s af- 
fections to.any other gave the rife to all this; for fo prying 
a courtier as Wolfey was would have difcovered it, and 
not have projected a marriage with Francis’s fifter, if he 
had feen the King prepoffeffed: itis more probable, that the — 
King conceiving himfelf upon the point of being difcharg- 
ed of his former marriage, gave a free fcope to his affec- 


‘tions, which upon that came to fettle on Anne Boleyn. © 


The King had reafon enough to expect a quick and fa- 
vourable difpatch of his bufinefs at Rome, where difpen-— 
fations or divorces in favour of Princes ufed to pafs, rather 
with regard to the merits of the Prince that defired them, 
Zong “than 
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than of the caufe itfelf. His alliance feemed then necef- 
fary to the Pope, who was at that time in captivity. Nor 
could the Emperor with any good colour oppofe his fuit, 
fince he had broken his contract with his daughter upon 
the account of the doubtfulnefs of the marriage. 
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The Cardinal had alfo given him full affurances of a 


good anfwer from’ Rome; whether upon the knowledge 
he had of that Court, and of the Pope’s temper, or upon 
any promife made him, is not certain. The reafons ga- 
thered by the Canonifts for annulling the bull of difpenfa- 
tion; upon which the divorce was to follow in courfe, were 
grounded upon fome falfe fuggeftions in the bull, and 
_ upon the proteftation which the King had made when he 
came to be of age. In a word, they were fuch, that a 
favourable Pope, left to himfelf, would have yielded to 
them without any feruple. 

Anne Boleyn was born in the year 1507, and went. ta 
France at feven years of age, and returned twelve years 
after to England. She was much admired in both Courts, 
and continued to live without any blemifh till ber unfor- 
tunate fall gave occafion to fome malicious writers to de- 
fame her in all the parts of her life: fhe was more beauti- 
ful than graceful, and more cheerful than difcreet. She 
wanted none of the charms of wit or perfon, and muft 
have had extraordinary attractives, fince fhe could fo long 
manage fuch a King’s affection, in which her being with 
child foon after the marriage fhews, that in the whole 
courfe of feven years fhe kept him at a due diftance, 
Upon her coming to England, the Lord Piercy, being then 
a domeftic of the Cardinal’s, made love to her, and went 
fo far as to engage himfelf fome way to marry her, and 
that being entertained by her, fhews fhe had then no af- 
pirings to the crown. But the Cardinal, having under- 
ftood fomewhat of the King’s fecret intentions, did fa 
threaten him, that he made him, though not without 
great difficulty, break off his addreffes to her. 

Knight, then Secretary of State, was fent to Rome to 
prepare the Pope in the matter; and the family of the 
Caffali having much of the Pope’s favour, they. were like- 
_ wife employed to promote it. To Gregory Caffali did the 
Cardinal fend a large difpatch, fetting forth all the reafons 
both in confcience and policy, for obtaining a commiffion 
to himfelf to judge the affair. Great promifes were made 
in the King’s name, both for public and private fervices, 
and nothing was forgot that was likely to work either on 
the Pope, or thofe Cardinals that had the greateft credit 
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BOOK about him. Knight made application to thé Pope in the 

fecreteft_ manner be could, and had a very favourable 

anfwer; for the Pope promifed frankly to diffolve the 
‘marriage: but another promife being exacted of him in 
the Emperor’s name, not to proceed in that affair, he was 
teduced to great ftraits ; not fo much out of regard to his 
promifes (for he had fo engaged himfelf, that it was 
unavoidable for him to break one) as to his interefts: he 
was then at the Emperor’s mercy, fo he was in fear of 
offending him, yet he both hated him, and was dif- 
truftful of him, and had no mind to lofe the King of 
England; therefore he ftudied to gain time, and promifed 
that if the King would have a little patience, he fhould 
not only have that which he afked, but every thing that 
was in his power to grant. 

1528, The Cardinal Sanétorum quatuor made fome fcruples 
concerning the bull that was demanded, till he had raifed 
his price, and got a great prefent, and then the Pope 

| Who was figned both a commiflion for Wolfey to try the caufe, and 

ven tie, Judge in it, and alfo a difpenfation, and put them in 
-" -Knight’s hands; but with tears prayed him that there 
might be no proceedings upon them, till the Emperor 
were put out of a capacity of executing his revenge upon 
him ; and whenever that was done, he would own this a& 
of juftice, which he did in the King’s favour. For though 
the Pope‘on public occafions ufed to talk in the language 
of one that pretended to be St. Peter’s fucceflor; yet in 
private treaties he minded nothing but his own fecurity, 
and the interefts of his family; and being a very crafty 
man, he propofed an expedient, which if the King had 
followed, it had put a quicker and eafier end to the procefs. 
He found his fending bulls, or a Legate, to England, 
would become public, and draw the Emperor upon him, 
and muft admit of delays, and be full of danger; there- 
fore he propofed, if the King was fatisfied in his own 
confcience, in which he believed no doétor could refolve 
him better than himfelf, then he might without more 
noife make judgment be given in England; and upon 
that marry another wife, and fend over to Rome for a 
confirmation ; which would be the more eafily granted, 
if the thing were once done. This the Pope defired 
might be reprefented to the King as the advice of the 
Cardinals, and not as his own. But the King’s counfellors 
thought this more dangerous than the way of a procefs ; 
for if upon the King’s fecond marriage a confirma- 
tion fhould be denied, then the right of fueceffion seis 
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would be ftill very doubtful, fo they would not venture B ooy 
on it. : ee 

The Pope was at this time diftafted with Cardinal 
Wolfey ; for he underftood, that during his captivity he 
had been in an intrigue, to get himfelf chofen Vicar of 
the Papacy, and was to have fate at Avignon, which 
might have produced a new fchifm. Staphileus, Dean of 
the Rota, being then in England, was wrought on by the 
promife. of a bifhopric, and a recommendation to a 
Cardinal’s hat, to promote the King’s affair; and by 
him the Cardinal wrote to the Pope, in a moft earneft 
ftrain, for a difpatch of this bufinefs; and he defired, 
that an indifferent and tractable Cardinal might be fent 
over, with a full commiffion to join with him, and to 
judge the matter; propofing to the King’s ambafladors 
Campegio as the fitteft man; when a Legate fhould be 
named, he ordered prefents to be made him, and that 
they would haften fis difpatch, and take care that the 
commiffion fhould be full. But upon the arrival of the 
couriers that were fent from Rome,. Gardiner, the Car- 
dinal’s fecretary, and Fox, the King’s Almoner, the one a 
Canonift, and the other a Divine, were fent thither with 
letters, both from the King and Cardinal, to the Pope, 
and they carried orders (that were like to be more ef- 
fectual than any arguments they could offer) to make 
great prefents to the Cardinals. They carried with them 
the draught of a bull, containing all tne claufes could be 
invented, to make the matter fure; one claufe was to 
declare the iffue of the marriage good, as being begotten 
bona fide, which was perhaps put in to make the Queen 
more eafy, fince by that it appeared, that her daughter 
fhould not fuffer, which way foever the matter went. . 

The Cardinal, in his letters to Caffali, offered to take 
the blame on his own foul, if the Pope would grant this 
bull; and, with an earneftnefs as hearty and warm as can be 
expreffed in words, he preffed the thing, and added, that 
he perceived, that if the Pope continued inexorable, the 
King would proceed another way. 

Thefe treaties had fuch effects, that Campegio was Campegio 
declared Legate, and ordered to go for England, and ae i 
join incommiffion with Wolfey, for judging this matter. sh 
Campegio was Bifhop of Salifbury, and having a fon 
whom he intended to advance, was no doubt a traGable 
man; but to raife his price the higher, he moved many 
fcruples, and feemed to enter upon this employment with 
great fear and ayerfion. Wolfey, who knew his temper, 
baa C4 prefled 
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preffed him vehemently to make all the hafte he could, 
and gave him the affurance of great rewards from the 
King: for whatever was to’be made ufe of publicly for 
form’s fake, thefe were the effectual arguments that were 
moft likely to convince a man of his temper: in which 
Wolfley was fo fincere, that in a letter he wrote to him, 
that of a good confcience being put among other motives 
to perfuade him, in the firft draught, the Cardinal ftruck 
it out, as knowing how little it would fignify.. Cam- 
pegio fet out from Rome, and carried with him a decretal 
bull for annulling the marriage, which was trufted to 
him, and he was authorized to fhew it to the King and 


-Wolfey ; but was required not to give it out of his hands 


Campegio 
comes into 
England. 


to either of them. At this time Wolfey was taken with 
the fweating-ficknefs, which then raged in England; 
and by a compliment, which both the King and Anne 
Boleyn wrote him, on the fame piece of paper, it appears 
he was then privy to the King’s defign of marrying her, 
and intended to advance himfelf yet higher, by his 
merits, in procuring her the crown. 

This year he fettled his two great colleges ; and find- 
ing both the King and people much pleafed with his con- 
verting fome monafteries to-fuch ufes, he intended to 
fupprefs more, and to convert them to bifhoprics and 
cathedral churches, which the Pope was not willing to 
grant, the religious orders making great oppofition to it; 
but Gardiner tol him, it was neceflary, and muft be 
done: fo a power for doing it was added to the Legate’s 
commiflion. : 

At this time, the Queen engaged the Emperor to efpoufe 


‘her interefts, which he did the more willingly, becaufe 


the King. was then in the interefts of France; and to 
help her bufinefs, a breve was either’ found, or forged, 
(the laft is more probable,) of the fame date with the 
bull, that difpenfed with her marriage ; but with ftronger 
claufes in it, to anfwer thofe objections that were made 
againft fome defects in the bull, though it did not feem 
probable, that in the fame day a bull and a breve would. 
have been granted for the fame thing, in fuch different 
ftrains. The moft confiderable variation was, that where- 
as the bull did only fuppofe, that the Queen’s mar- 
riage with Prince Arthur was perhaps confummated ; 
the breve did fuppofe it abfolutely, without a perhaps... 
This was thought to prejudice the Queen’s caufe as much 
as the fufpicion of the forgery did blemifh her agents. 
In O&ober, Campegio came into England; and pias 
; the 
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the firft compliments were over, he firft advifed the King 
to give over the profecution of his fuit ; and then coun- 
felled the Queen, in the Pope’s name, to enter into a 
religious life, and make vows ; but both were in vain ; 
and he, by affecting an impartiality, almoft loft both fides. 
But he in great meafure pacified the King, when he 
fhewed him the bull he had brought over for an- 
nulling the marriage; yet he would not part with it 
out of his hands, neither to the King, northe Cardinal ; 
upon which great inftances were made at Rome, that 
Campegio might be ordered to fhew it to fome of the 
King’s counfellors, and to go on and end the bufinefs, 
otherwife Wolfey would be ruined, and England loft: 
yet all this did not prevail on the crafty Pope, who knew 
it was intended once to have the bull out of Campegio’s 
hands, and then the King would leave him to the Em- 
peror’s indignation: but though he pofitively refufed to 
grant that, yet he faid he left the Legates in England free 
to judge as they faw caufe, and promifed that he would 
confirm their fentence. 

The Imperialifts at Rome preffled him hard to inhibit 
the Legates, and to recall the caufe, that it might be 
heard before the Confiftory. The Pope declined this 
motion ; and, to mollify the King, he fent Campana, 
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one of his bedchamber, over to England, with compli-fent to de- 


ments too high to gain much credit: he affured the King, 
that the Pope would do for him all he could, not only in 
juftice and equity, but in the fulnefs of his power: and 
that though he had reafon to be very apprehenfive of the 
Emperor’s refentments, yet that did not divert him from 
his zeal for the King’s fervice; for if his refigning the 


ceive the 


King. 


Popedom would advance it, it fhould not flick at that.. 


He alfo was ordered to require the Legates to put a 
{peedy end to the bufinefs : but his fecret inftructions to 
Campegio were of another ftrain; he charged him to 
burn the bull, and to draw out the matter by all the 
delays he could invent. Sir Francis Brian and Peter 
Vannes were difpatched to Rome with new propofitions, 
to try, whether, if both the King and Queen took religi- 
ous vows, fo that their marriage were upon that annulled, 
the Pope would engage to difpenfe with the King’s vow, 
or grant him a licence for having two wives. Wolfey 
alfo offered in the King’s name to fettle a pay for two 
thoufand men, that thould be a guard to the Pope, and 
to procure a reftitution of fome of his towns, on which 
the Venetians had feized. But the Pope did not care to 

have 
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BOOK have his guards paid by other Princes ; which he look- 
1. ed on as a putting himfelf in their hands. He was in 
——— fear of every thing that might bring a new calamity upon 
} Ela him; and was now refolved to unite himfelf firmly with 
‘unite with the Emperor, by whofe means only he hoped to re- 
theEm- eftablifh his family at Florence; and ever after this, all 
peror, the ufe he made of the King’s earneftnefs in his divorce, 
was only to draw in the Emperor to his interefts, on the 
better terms. “The Emperor alfo was then prefling him 
hard for a General Council; of which,-befides the aver- 
fion that the Court of Rome had to it, he had particular 
reafon to be afraid; for being a baftard, he was threat- » 
ened with depofition, as incapable, by the Canons of the 
Church, to hold fuch a dignity. The Pope propofed a 
journey imcognito, to Spain, and defired Wolfey to go 
with him, for obtaining a general peace. But in fecret 
he was making up with the Emperor, and gave his agents 
affurances, that though the Legates gave fentence, he 
would not confirm it. So the King’s correfpondents at 
Rome wrote to him, to fet on the war more vigoroufly 
againft the Emperor; for he could expe& nothing at 

Rome, unlefs the Emperor’s affairs declined. 
1529. The Pope went on cajoling thofe the King fent over, 
and gave new affurances, that though he would not 
grant a bull, by which the divorce fhould be immediate- 
ly his own att, yet he would confirm the Legate’s fen- 
tence; fo he refolved to caft the load wholly upon them : 
he faid, if he did it himfelf, a Council would be called by 
the Emperor’s means, in which his bull. would be annull- 
ed, and himfelf depofed, which would bring on a new 
confufion; and that, confidering the footing herefy had 
got, would ruin the Church.. The Pope inclined more to 
the diffolving the marriage, by the Queen’s taking vows, 
as that which could be beft defended ; but the Cardinal 
gave him notice, that the Queen would never be brought 
to that, unlefs her nephews advifed it. 
The Pope’s At this time the Pope was taken fuddenly ill, and fell 
ficknefs. into a great ficknefs; upon which the Imperialifts began 
‘ to prepare for a conclave: but Farnefe and the Cardinal 
of Mantua oppofed them, and feemed to have inclination 
for Wolfey ; whom, as his correfpondents wrote to him, 
Wolfey’s they reverenced as a deity. Upon this he fent a courier 
afpiring. to Gardiner, then on his way to Rome, with large direc- 
~ tions how to manage the election ; it was reckoned, that 
' the King of France, joining heartily with the King, of 
which he feemed confident, there were only fix Cardinals 
ES wanting 
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wanting to make the eleGtion fure, and befides fums of BOOK 
“money, and other rewards that were to be diftributed 1. 
among them, he was to give them affurance, that the 
Cardinal’s preferments fhould be divided among them. 4529+ 
Thefe were the fecret methods of attaining that chair: 
and indeed it would puzzle a man of an ordinary degree 
of credulity to think, that one chofen by fuch means 
could be Chrift’s Vicar, and the infallible judge of con- 
troverfies. But the Pope’s recovery put an end to thofe 
intrigues, which yet were foon after revived, by a long 
and dangerous relapfe. Then great pains was taken to 
gain many Cardinals to favour the King’s, caufe; and 
many precedents were found of divorces, granted in 
favour of Princes, upon much flighter grounds. But the 
Imperialifts were fo ftrong at Rome, that they could not 
hope to prevail, if the Emperor was not firft gained ; fo 
there was a fecret negociation fet on foot with him, but it 
had no other effect, fave that it gave great jealoufy both 
to the Pope and the King of France. Another difpatch The Pope 
was fent to Rome, to procure a commiffion, with fuller promifed 
powers in it to the Legates, and a promife under the noe 
Pope’s hand to confirm their fentence: the latter wastence the 
granted, but the former was refufed; for the Pope was Legates | 
refolved to go no further in that matter, though Wolfey thould give, 
wrote to Rome, that if juftice were denied the King, not 
only England, but France likewife would withdraw their 
obedience from the Apoftolic fee; becaufe by that it 
would be inferred, that the Emperor had fuch influence at 
Rome, as to oblige the Pope to be partial or favourable as 
he pleafed. At this time the Cardinal was cheapening 
his bulls for Winchefter, which were rated at fifteen thou- 
fand ducats; but fince it was a tranflation from Durham, 
fo that anew compofition would come in for that vacancy, 
he refufed to pay above a third of what was demanded. 
The Emperor’s ambaffador made a proteftation at Rome, 
in the Queen’s name, againft the Legates, as partial in: 
the King’s favour, which the Pope received. Gardiner, 
that was a man of great craft, and could penetrate well 
into fecrets, wrote to the King, affuring him, that he 
might expect nothing more from the Pope, who was 
refolved to offend neither the Emperor nor him; and ~ 
therefore he advifed him to get the Legates to give fen- 
tence with all poftible hafte; and then when it thould 
come to the Emperor’s turn to folicit the Pope for bulls 
againft the King, the Pope would be as backward as he’ 
was now. He was fo fearful, and under fuch irrefolu- 
tion, that he could le brought to do nothing with vigpute 
; Ris ' “This 
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BOOK This Gardiner defired might not be fhewn to the Cardinal ; 
1. for he was now fetting up for himfelf, and had a private 
eorrefpondence with Anne Boleyn, who in one of her 
_ 1539 Jetters to him, as a token of fpecial favour, fent him fome 
cramp rings that the King had bleffed, of which the 
office is extant ; and Gardiner in one of his letters fays, 
they were much efteemed for the virtue that was believed 
to be inthem. In the promife which the Pope figned to 
confirm the fentence that fhould be given by the Legates, 
fome -claufes were put, by which he could eafily be let 
loofe from it ; fo he endeavoured to get another in fuller 
terms, by this artifice: He told the Pope, that the courier 
‘had met with an accident in pafling a river, by which 
the promife was fo fpoiled with water, that it could not 
be made ufe of. But the Pope, inftead of being catched 
with this to give a new one, feemed glad that it was 
fpoiled, and pofitively refufed to renew it. And a long 
and earneft letter, which the Legates wrote to the Pope, 
prefling him to end the matter roundly by adecretal bull, 
affuring him it was only fcruple of confcience that 
_ wrought on the King, and no defire of a new wife, and 
that the whole nation was much offended with the delays 
of this matter, in which they were all fo much concerned, 
wrought nothing on him; for he confidered that as done 
by them only in compliance with the King, who thought 
he had entirely gained Campegio, and the fcandals of his 
life. were fo public, that the motives of intereft were 
likely to prevail on him more than any other: but by alk 
the arts that were ufed, they were not able to over-reach 
the Pope; who, whatever he be in his decifions, 
feemed infallible in his fagacity and jealoufy. The Queen’s 
agents preffed hard for an avocation; but the Pope was 
unwilling to grant that, till he had finifhed his treaty in 
all other points with the Emperor; and he began to 
complain much of the cold proceedings of the confede- 
rates, and that they expofed him fo much, not only to 
the Emperor’s mercy, but to the fcorn of the Floren- 
tines: by this it was vifible, he was feeking a colour 
for cafting himfelf into the Emperor’s arms. Great ob- 
jections were made to the motion for an avocation: it 
was contrary to the King’s prerogative to be cited to 
Rome; and it was faid, he would feek juttice of the Clergy 
of England, if the Pope denied it. It was alfo contrary 
to the promife under the Pope’s hand, and his faith often 
‘given by word of mouth, chiefly of late by Campana, 
to recall the Legate’s commiffion: but verbal promifes did 
not bind the Pope much; they vanifhed into air; and Cam- 
pana 
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pana fwore, that he had not made any; and for the written BOOK 
promife, there was a claufe put in it, by which he could 

efcape, fo that he was at liberty from all engagements 
but thofe he had privately given in difcourfe, and to *5?% 
thefe he was no flave. 

Thé Legates began the procefs in England, after the The pro- 
neceflary preliminaries: the Queen appeared, and. pro- SS Eeaael 
tefted againft them as incompetent judges: endeavours 
were ufed to terrify her into fome compliance ; it was 
given out, that fome had intended to kill the King or the 
Cardinal, and that fhe had fome hand in it; that fhe 
carried it very difobligingly to the King, and ufed many 
indecent arts to be popular; that the King was in danger 
of his life by her means, and fo could no more keep her 
company neither in bed nor at board: but fhe was a 
woman of fo refolute a mind, that no threatenings could 
daunt her. When both the King and fhe were together 
in the court, the Queen, inftead of anfwering to the 
Legates, kneeled down before the King, and fpake in a 
manner that raifed compaffion in all that were prefent: 
the faid, fhe had been his wife thefe twenty years; had 
borne him fevera]l children, and had always ftudied to 
pleafe him; therefore fhe defired to know wherein fhe had 
at ahy time offended him. As for their marriage, it was 
made by both their parents, who were efteemed wife 
Princes, and had, no doubt, good counfellors when their 
match was agreed on; but at prefent fhe neither had 
indifferent judges, nor could fhe expect that her lawyers, 
being his fubjects, durft fpeak freely for her, and there- 
fore fhe could not expeé& juftice there ; fo fhe went out 
of the court, and would never return to it any more. 

Upon this the King gave her a great character for her 
extraordinary qualities, and protefted, he was acted by no 
other principle than that of confcience. He added, that 
Wolfey did not fet him on this fuit, but had oppofed it 
long: that he firft. moved the matter in confeffion to the 
Bifhop of Lincoln, and had defired the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury to procure him the refolution of the Bithops 
-_ of England in his cafe ; and that they had all under their 

hands. declared that his marriage was unlawful. The 
Bithop of Rochefter denied he had figned it; but Warham 
pretended he gave him leave to make another write his 
name to it. Fifher denied this, and it was no way pro- 
bable. 

The Legates went on according to the forms of the The Queen 
Jaw, though the Queen appealed from them to the Pope, appea!s to 

: , an qthe Pope, 
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lawyers: yet they pronounced her contumax, and went 
on to examine witnefles ; chiefly, to that particular of the 
confummation of her marriage with Prince Arthur. But 
now fince the procefs was thus going on, the Emperor’s 


agents preffed the Pope vehemently for an avocation ; 
and all poffible endeavours were ufed by the King’s 


agents to hinder it: they fpared nothing that would 
work on the Pope, either in the way of perfuafion or 
threatening : it was told him, that there was a treaty fet 
on foot between the King and the Lutheran Princes of 
Germany ; and that, upon the Pope’s declaring himfelf fo 
partial, as to grant the. avocation, he would certainly 
embark in the fame interefts with them. But the Pope 
thought the King was fo far engaged in honour in the 
points of religion, that he would not be prevailed with to 
unite with Luther’s followers; fo he did not imagine, 
that the effets of his granting the avocation would be fo 
difmal, as the Cardinal's creatures reprefented them: he 
thought it would probably ruin him, which might make 
his agents ufe fuch threatenings ; and he did not much 

i that, for he hated him in his heart. So in 
conclufion, after the Emperor had engaged to him to 
reftore his family to the government of Florence, he 


_refolved to publifh his treaty with him: but that the 
_ granting the avocation might not look like (what in- 
_ deed it was) a fecret article, he refolved to begin with 


that; and with great figns of forrow he told the Englifh 


-ambaffadors, that he was forced to it; both becaufe all 


The Pope 
grants an 
avyocation. 


the lawyers told him it could not be denied, and that he 
could not refift the Emperor’s forces, which furrounded 
him on all hands. Their endeavours to gain a little time 
by delays were as fruitlefs as their other arts had been ; 
for on the r5th of July the Pope figned it, and on the 
toth he fent it by an exprefs meffenger to England. 

The Legates, Campegio in particular, drew out the 


. matter by all the delays they could contrive, and gained 


much time. At laft, it being brought to that, that fentenee 
was to be pronounced, Campegio, inftead of doing it, © 
adjourned the court till O&ober, and faid, that they 
being a part of the Confiftory muft obferve their times of 
vaeation. This gave the King and all his Court great 
offence, when they faw what was like to be the iffue of a - 
procefs, on which the King was fo much bent, and in 
which he was fo far engaged, both in honour and intereft, 
Campegio had nothing to lofe in England but the 
bifhopric 
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could eafily recompenfe him; but Wolfey was under all 
‘the terrors that an infolent favourite is lable to, upon a ry 
change in his fortune; none being more abjeGt in mif- 979" 
fortune, than thofe:that are lifted up with fuecefs. When 

the avocation was brought to England, the King was 

willing that the Legates fhould declare their commiflion 

void, but would not fuffer the letters citatory to be 

ferved, for he looked upon it as below his dignity to be 

cited to appear at Rome. The King governed himfelf 

upon this occafion with more temper than was expected : 

he difmiffed Campegio civilly, only his officers fearched 

his coffers, when he went beyond fea, with defign, as was 
thought, to fee if the decretal bull could be found. Wolfey 

was now upon the point of being difgraced, though the 

King feemed to treat him with the fame confidence he 

had formerly put in-him; it being ordinary for many 

Princes to hide their defigns of difgracing their favourites 

with higher expreffions of kindneffes than ordinary, till 

-their ruin breaks out the more violently, becaufe it is not 
forefeen. . 

At this time, Dr. Cranmer, a Fellow of Jefus College Cranmer’s 
in Cambridge, meeting accidentally with Gardiner and". 
Fox at Waltham, and being put on the difcourfe of the 
King’s marriage, propofed a new method, which was, 
that the King fhould engage the chief Univerfities and 
Divines of Europe to examine the lawfulnefs of his mar- 
riage ; and if they gave their refolutions againft it, then 
it being certain that the Pope’s difpenfation could not 
derogate from the law of God, the marriage muft be de- 
clared null. This was new, and feemed reafonable ; fo 
they propofed it to the King, who was much taken with 
it, and faid, He had the fow by the right ear. He faw this 
way was both better in itfelf, and would mortify the Pope _~ 
extremely, So Cranmer was fent for, and did fo behave 
himfelf, that the King conceived an high opinion both of 
his learning and prudence, and of his probity and fincerity, 
which took fuch root in the King’s mind, that no artifices 
nor calumnies were ever able to remove it. 

But as he was thus in his rife, fo Wolfey did now des Woltey is 
cline. The Great Seal was taken from him, and given to ‘ifgraced. 
Sir Thomas More; and he was fued in a premumnire, for 
having held the Legatine courts by a foreign authority, 
contrary to the laws of England. He confeffed the. in- 
diétment, and pleaded ignorance, and fubmitted himfelf 
to the King’s mercy ; fo judgment paffed on. him: then 
was 


bithopric of Salifbury, for which the Pope or Emperor Boa 
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feized on to the King’s ufe: yet the King received him: 
again into his proteétion, and reftored to him the tem- 
poralities of the fees of York and Winchefter, and above 
fix thoufand pounds in plate and other goods: and there 
appeared ftill great and clear prints in the King’s mind . 
of that entire confidence to which he had received him ; 
of which as his enemies were very apprehenfive, fo he - 
himfelf was fo much tranfported with the meflages he had 
concerning it, that once he fell.down on his knees in a 
kennel before them that brought. them. Articles were 
put in againft him in the Houfe of Lords, it feems, for a 
bill of attainder, where he had but few friends; which all 
infolent favourites may expect in their difgrace. In the 
Houfe of Commons, Cromwell, that had been his fecre- 
tary, did fo manage the matter, that it came to nothing. 
This failing, his enemies procured an order to be fent to 
him to go into Yorkfhire. Thither he went in great 
ftate, with an hundred and fixty horfes in his train, and 
feventy-two carts following him, and there he lived fome 
time. But the King was informed that he was practifing 
with the Pope and the Emperor: fo the Earl of Northum- 
berland was fent to arreft him of high treafon, and brin 
him up to London. On the way he fickened, which dif- 
ferent colours of wit may impute either to a greatnefs or 
meannefs of mind, though the laft be the truer. In con- 


His death. clufion, he died at Leicefter, making great proteftations of 
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his conftant fidelity to the King, particularly in the matter 
of his divorce: and he wifhed he had ferved God as faith- 
fully as he had done the King; for then he would not 
have caft him off in his grey hairs, as the King had done. 
Words that declining favourites are apt to reflect on, but 
they feldom remember them in the height of their for- 
tune. 

The King thought it neceffary to fecure himfelf of the 
affections and confidences of his people, before he would 
venture on any thing that fhould difpleafe two fuch 
mighty potentates as the Pope and the Emperor. So a 
Parliament was.called ; in it the Commons prepared feve- 
ral bills againft fome of the corruptions of the Clergy, 
particularly again{t plurality of benefices, and non-refi- 
dents: abufes that even Popery itfelf could not but con- | 
demn! The Clergy abhorred the precedent of the Com- 
mons meddling in ecclefiaftical matters ; fo Fither fpoke | 
vehemently againft them, and faid, all this flowed from 


lack of faith... Ap AS 
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Upon this the Commons complained of him to the BOOK: , 
King for reproaching them: the Houfe of Peers either *_ 
thought it no breach of privilege, or were willing to wink 
at it, for they did not interpofe. Fifher was hated by the *53° 
Court for adhering fo firmly to the Queen’s interefts ; fo 
he was made to explain himfelf, and it was paffed over. 

The bills were much oppofed by the Clergy ; but in the 
end they were pafled, and had the royal affent. In this 
. long interval of Parliament the King had borrowed great 
fums-of money ; fo the Parliament, both to difcourage that 
’ way of fupplying Kings for the future, and for ruining the 
Cardinal’s creatures, who had been moft forward to lend, 
as having the preateft advantages from the government, 

did by an aét difcharge the King of all thofe debts. The The King’s 
King granted a general pardon, with an exception of fuch cat Hi 
as had incurred the pains of premunire, by acknowledging "5" 
a foreign jurifdiGion, with defign to terrify the Pope, an 

keep the Clergy under the lath. The King found it ne- 
ceflary to make all fure at home, for now were the Pope 

and the Emperor linked in the firmett friendfhip poffible : 

the Pope’s nephew was made Duke of Florence, and mar=" 

ried the Emperor’s natural daughter. A peace was alfo 

made between Francis and the Emperor; and the King 

found it not fo eafy to make him break with the Pope, 

upon his account, as he had expected. The Emperor 

went into Italy, and was crowned by the Pope; who, 

when the Emperor was kneeling down to kifs his foot, 
humbled himfelf fo far as to draw it in, and kifs his 
cheek. ; 

But now the King, intending to proceed in the method The Uni- 
propofed by Cranmer, fent to Oxford and Cambridge to ie 
procure their conclufions. At Oxford it was referred by again the 
the major part of the convocation to thirty-three Doétors King’smar- 
and Bachelors of Divinity, whom that faculty was to™*5* 
name: they were empowered to determine the queftion, 
and put the feal of the Univerfity to their conclufion; . 
and they gave their opinions, that the marriage of the 
brother’s wife was contrary both to the laws of God and 
nature. At Cambridge the convocation was unwilling 
_ to refer it to a felect number ; yet it was, after fome days. 
eee obtained, but with great difficulty, that it fhould 

e referred to twenty-nine ; of which number, two thirds 
agreeing, they were empowered to put the feal of the 
Univerfity to their determination. Thefe agreed in opi- — 
_nion with thofe of Oxford. The jealoufy that went of | 
Dr. Cranmer’s favouring Lutheranifm made the fierce - 
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BOOK Popifhparty oppofed every thing in which he was engaged. 
They were alfo afraid of Anne Boleyn’s advancement, 
»-———— who was believed tinétured with thofe opinions. ‘Crook, 
*53° a Jearned man in the Greek tongue, was employed in Italy, ~ 
to procure the refolution of Divines there ; in which he 
was fo fuccefsful, that, befides the great difcoveries he 
made in fearching the manufcripts of the Greek Fathers 
concerning their opinions in this point, he engaged feveral 
perfons to. write for the King’s caufe ; and alfo got the 
Jews to give their opinions of the laws in Leviticus, that 
they were moral and obligatory : yet when a brother died 
without iffue, his brother might marry his widow within 
Judea, for preferving their fesiilien and fucceffion ; but 
they thought that might not be done out of Judea.. ‘The 
State of Venice would not declare themfelves, but faid, 
they would be neutrals; and it was not eafy to perfuade 
the Divines of the Republic to give their opinions, till a 
brief was obtained of the Pope, permitting all Divines and 
Canonifts to deliver their opinions according to their con- 
{ciences; which was not granted but with great difficulty. 
Crook was not in a condition to corrupt any, for he com- 
plained in all his letters of the great want he was in: 
and he was in fuch ill terms with John Caffali, the King’s 
ambaflador at Venice, that he complained much of him | 
to the King, and was in fear of being poifoned by him. 
The Pope abhorred this way of proceeding, though he 
could not decently oppofe it; but he faid in great fcorn, 
that no friar fhould fet limits to his power. Crook was 
ordered to give no money, nor make promifes to any, till 
they had freely delivered their opinion; which, as he 
wrote, he had fo carefully obferved, that he offered to 
forfeit his head, if the contrary were found true. Fifteen 
or twenty crowns was all the reward he gave, even to 
thofe that wrote for the King’s caufe, and a few crowns 
he gave to fome of thofe that fub{fcribed: but the Em- 
peror rewarded thofe that wrote againft the divorce with 
good benefices ; fo little reafon there was to afcribe the 
{ubferiptions Crook procured to corruption ; the contrary 
of which appears by his original accounts yet extant. 
Befides many Divines and Canonifts, not only whole 
houfes of religious orders, but even the Univerfity of Bo- 
nonia, though the Pope’s town, declared, that the laws 
in Leviticus, about the degrees of marriage, were parts of 
the law of nature; and that the Pope could not difpenfe 
‘with them. -The Univerfity of Padua determined the 
fame ; as alfo that of Ferrara, In all, Crook fent over to 
England 
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England an hundred feveral books. and papers, with BOOK 
many fubfcriptions ; all condemning the King’s marriage, 
as unlawful in itfelf. At Paris, the Sorbonne made their 
determination with great folemnity: after a mafs of the 153° 
Holy Ghoft, all the Doétors took an oath to ftudy the {h¢ So 
queftion, and to give their judgment according to their clares a- 
confciences ; and after three weeks ftudy, the greater gainft the 
part agreed on this, That the King’s marriage was un- ™"@8e 
lawful, and that the Pope could not difpenfe with it. At The opi- 
Orleans, Angers, and Thouloufe, they determined to the ae ee 
fame purpofe. Erafmus had a mind to live in quiet, and pivines 
fo he would not give his opinion, nor offend either party. about it. 
Grineus was employed to try what Bucer, Zuinglius, and 
_ CEcolampadius thought of the marriage. Bucer’s opinion 

was, that the laws in Leviticus did not bind, and were 

not moral; becaufe God not only difpenfed, but com- 
manded them to marry their brother’s wife, when he 

died without iffue. Zuinglius and Cicolampadius were 

of another mind, and thought thefe laws were moral : but 

were of opinion, that the iffue by a marriage de faéo, 
grounded upon a received miftake, ought not to be ille- 
gitimated. ; 

- Calvin thought the marriage was null, and they all 

agreed that. the Pope’s difpenfation was of no force. 
Ofiander was employed to engage the Lutheran Divines ; 

but they were afraid of giving the Emperor new grounds 

of difpleafure. 

Melanéthon thought the law in Leviticus was difpenf- 

able, and that the marriage might be lawful; and that 

in thofe matters, ftates and princes might make what 

laws they pleafed: and though the Divines of Leipfick, 

after much difputing about it, did agree, that thefe laws 

were moral, yet they could never be brought to juftify 

the divorce, with the fubfequent marriage that followed 

upon it, even after it was done, and that the King ap- 

peared very inclinable to receive their dodtrine ; fo ftea- 

dily did they follow their confciences, even againft their 
interefts: but the Pope was more compliant, for he offer- 

ed to Caffali, to grant the King a difpenfation for having 

another wife, with which the Imperialifts feemed not dif- 

fatisfied, 

_ The King’s caufe being thus fortified by fo many Many of 
refolutions in his favour, he made many members of Par- the nobility 
liament, in a prorogation time, fign a letter to the Pope, poe. os 
complaining, that notwithftanding the great merits of the 

King, the juftice of his caufe, and the importance of it eI 
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BOOK the fafety of the kingdom, Phe the Pope made ftill new 
delays; they therefore prefled him to difpatch it {pee- 
— dily, otherwife they would be forced to fee for other re- 
1830 medies, though they were not willing to drive things to 
. extremities, till it was*unavoidable. The letter was figned 
by the Cardinal, the Archbifhop of Canterbury, four other 
Bifhops, twenty-two Abbots, forty-two Peers, and eleven 
The Pope's Commoners. To this the Pope wrote an anfwer: He took 
antwer ~ notice of the vehemence of their ftyle: he freed himfelf 
_ from the imputations of ingratitude and injuftice: he ac- 
knowledged the King’s great merits, and faid, he had 
done all he could in his favour: he had granted a com- 
miffion, but could not refufe to receive the Queen’s ap- 
peal; all the Cardinals with one confent judged, that an 
avocation was neceflary. Since that time, the delays lay 
not at his door, but at the King’s: that he was ready to 
proceed, and would bring it to as fpeedy an iffue as the 
importance of it would admit of; and for their threaten-. 
ings, they were neither agreeable to their wifdom, nor 

their religion. is 
November.- Things being now in fuch a pofture, the King fet out: 
a proclamation againft any that fhould purchafe, bring 
over, or publifh any bull from Rome, contrary to his au- 
thority: and after that he made an abttract of all the 
reafons and authorities of Fathers, or modern writers 
againft his marriage, to be publifhed, both in Latin and 
Englifh. 
The argu- © ‘The main ftrefs was laid on the laws in Leviticus, of 
cee the forbidden degrees of marriage; among which this. 
“was one, Not to marry the brother's wife. Thefe mar- 
riages are called abominations that defile the land; and 
for which the Canaanites were caft out of it. The ex- 
pofition of Scripture was to be taken from the tradition 
of the Church : and by the univerfal confent of all Doe- 
tors, thofe laws had been ftill looked on as moral, and 
ever binding to Chriftians, as well as Jews: therefore. 
Gregory the Great advifed Auftin the Monk, upon the 
converfion of the Englifh, among whom the marriages of 
the brother’s wife were ufual, to diffolve them, looking 
on them as grievous fins. Many other Popes, as Calixtus,. 
Zacharias, and Innocent the Third, had given their judg- 
ments for the perpetual obligation of thofe laws: they 
‘had been alfo condemned by the Councils of Neocefarea,; ° 
Agde, and the fecond of Toledo. “Among Wicklifi’s 
condemned opimions, this was one, that the prohibitions: 
of marrying in fuch degrees were*not founded on ee 
Bis aw 
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» law of God: for which he was condemned in fome BOOK 
Englith Councils, and thefe were confirmed by the Gene- 
ral Council at Conftance. Among the Greek Fathers, ————™ 
both Origen, Bafil, Chryfoftom, and Hefychius; and = 153% 
among the Latins, Tertullian, Ambrofe, Jerome, and St. ° 
Auftin, do formally deliver this as the belief of the 
Church in their time, that thofe laws were moral, and 
ftill in force: Anfelm, Hugo de fanéto Victore, Hildebert, 
and Ivo, argue very fully to the fame purpofe; the laft 
particularly, writing concerning the King of France, who 
had married his brother’s wife, fays, it was inconfiftent 
with the law of God, with which none can difpenfe ; 
and that he could not be admitted to the communion of 
the Church till he put her away. Aquinas and all the 
Schoolmen follow thefe authorities, and in their way of 
reafoning they argue fully for this opinion ; and all that 
wrote againft Wickliff did alfo affert the authority of 
thofe prohibitions: in particular, Waldenfis, whofe books 
‘were approved by Pope Martin the Fifth. All the Canon- 
ifts did alfo agree with them, as Johannes Andreas, Pa- 
normitan, and Oftienfis: fo that tradition being the only 
fure expounder of the Scripture, the cafe feemed clear. . 
They alfo proved, that a confent without confummation 
made the marriage complete, which being a facrament, 
that which followed after in the right of marriage was 
not neceflary to make it complete ; as a Prieft faying mafs 
confummates his orders, which yet were complete without 
it. Many teftimonies were brought to confirm this; from 
which it was inferred, that the Queen’s being married to 
Prince Arthur, though nothing had followed upon it, 
-made her incapable of a lawful marriage with the King: 
and yet they fhewed what violent prefumptions there were 
of confummation, which was all that in fuch cafes was 
fought for; and this was expreffed both in the bull and 
breve, though but dubioufly in the one, yet very pofi- 
tively in the other. After that they examined the va- 
lidity of the Pope's difpenfation. It was a received 
maxim, that though the Pope had authority to difpenfe 
with the laws of the Church, yet he could not difpenfe 
with the laws of God, which were not fubjeét to him: ~ 
and it had been judged in the Rota at Rome, when a dif- 
penfation was aiked for a King to marry his wife’s fifter,. 
that it could not be granted ; and when precedents were 
alleged for it, it was anfwered, that the Church was to be 
governed by laws, and not by examples ; and if any Pope 
had granted fuch difpenfation, it was either out of igno- 
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ratice or corruption: This was notonly the opinion of 
the Schoolmen, but of the Canonifts, though) they were 
much fet on raifing the Pope’s power as high as is pofli- 
ble; and therefore Alexander the Third refufed to grant 
a difpenfation in a like cafe, though the parent had {worn 
to make his fon marry his brother’s widow : others went - 
farther, and faid, the, Pope could not difpenfe with the — 
laws of the Church, which feveral ancient Popes had de+ 
clared againft; and it was faid, that the fulneis of power, 
with which the Pope was vefted, did only extend to the 
paftoral care, and was not for deftruétion, but for edifica- 
tion; and that as St. Paul oppofed St. Peter to his face, 
fo had many Bithops withftood Popes, when they pro- 
ceeded againft the Canons of the Church. So both 
Laurence and Dunftan in England had proceeded to cen- 
fures, notwithftanding the Pope’s authority interpofed to 
the contrary ; and no authority being able to make what 
was a fin in itfelf become lawful, every man that: found 
himfelf engaged in a finful courfe of life ought to forfake 
it; and therefore the King ought to withdraw from the 
Queen; and the Bifhops of England, in cafe of refufal, 
ought to proceed to cenfures. Upon the whole: matter, 
tradition was that upon which all the writers of contro 
verfy, particularly, now in the contefts with the Lutherans, 
founded the doétrine of the Church, as being the only 
infallible expofition of the doubtful parts of: Scripture ; 
and that being fo clear in this matter, there feemed to be 
no rootn for any further debate. 
On the other hand, Cajetan was the firft writer that, 
againft the ftream of former ages, thought that the laws 
of Leviticus were only judiciary precepts, binding the 
Jews, and were not moral: his reafons were, that Adam’s 
children muft have married in the degrees there forbidden. 
Jacob married two fifters ; and Judah, according to cuf- 
tom, gave his two fons, and promifed a third, to the fame 
woman. Mofes alfo appointed the brother to marry the 
brother’s wife when he died without iffue. But a moral 
Jaw is for ever, and in all cafes binding ; and it was alfo 
faid, that the Pope’s power reached even to the laws of 
God, for he difpenfed with oaths and vows; and as he 
had the power of determining controverfies, fo he only 


could declare what laws were moral and indifpenfable, and - 


To all this, thofe that wrote for the King an{wered, 


what were not; nor could any Bifhop pretend to. judge 
concerning the extent of his power, or the validity of his _ 
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that it was ftrange to fee men, who pretended fuch zea] BOOK 
againft Heretics, follow their method, which was to fet 
up private reafonings, from fome texts of Scripture, in op- 
pofition to the received tradition of the Church, which *53° 
was the bottom in which all good Catholics thought 
themfelves fafe; and if Cajetan wrote in this manner 
againft the received doctrine of the Church in one par- 
ticular, why might not Luther take the fame liberty in 
other points ? They alfo made diftinétions in moral laws, 
between thofe that were fo from the nature of the thing 
which was indifpenfable, and could in no cafe be lawful 5 
and to this fort no degrees, but thofe of parents and chil- 
dren, could be reduced; other moral laws were only 
grounded upon public inconveniences and difhonefty, 
fuch as the other degrees were: for the familiarities, that 
perfons fo nearly related live in, are'fuch, that unlefs a 
terror were ftruck in them, by a perpetual law againft fuch 
mixtures, families would be much defiled: but in fuch 
Jaws, though God may grant a difpenfation in fome par- 
ticular cafes, yet an inferior authority cannot pretend to 
it: and fome difpenfations granted in the latter ages 
ought not to be fet up to balance the decifions of fo 
many Popes and Councils againft them, and the doctrine 
taught by fo many Fathers and Doétors in former times. 

Both fides having thus brought forth the ftrength of 
their caufe, it did evidently appear, that, according to the 
authority given to the tradition in the Church of Rome, 
the King had clearly the right on his fide, and that the 
Pope’s party did write with little fincerity in this matter, 

being guilty of that manner of arguing from texts of 
Scripture, Es which they had fo loudly charged the Lu- 
therans. : 

The Queen continued firm to her refolution of leaving 
the matter"in the Pope’s hands, and therefore would 
hearken to no propofitions that were made to her, for re- 
ferring the matter to the arbitration of fome chofen on 
both fides. 

A feffion of Parliament followed in January, in which © 1631. 
the King made the decifions of the Univerfities, and the A feltion of 
books that were written for the divorce, be firft read in P2liaments 
the Houfe of Lords, and then they were carried down by 
Sir Thomas More, and twelve Lords, both of the fpiri- 
tuality and temporality, to the Commons. There were 
twelve feals of Univerfities fhewed, and their decifions 
were read, firft in Latin, and then tranflated into Englith: 
There were alfo an hundred books fhewed, written on the 
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fame argument. Upon the fhewing thefe, the. Chancellor 
defired them to report in their countries, that they now 
clearly faw, that the King had not attempted this matter 
of his mere will and pleafure, but for the difcharge of his 
confcience, and the fecurity of the fucceffion of the Crown. 
This was alfo brought into the convocation, who declared 
themfelves fatisfied concerning the unlawfulnefs of the 
marriage : but the circumftances they were then in 
made that their declaration was not much confidered ; for 


_ they were then under the Jafh. All the Clergy of Eng- 


land were fued as in the cafe of a premunire, for having 
acknowledged a foreign jurifdi€tion, and taken out bulls, 
and had fuits in the Legatine court. 


The lawsof The Kings of England did claim fuch a power in eccle- 


England a- 
gaint bulls 
from Rome. 


fiaftical matters, as the Roman Emperors had exercifed 
before the fall of that empire: anciently they had by 
their authority divided bifhoprics, granted the inveftitures, 
and made laws both relating to ecclefiaftical caufes and 
perfons. When the Popes began to extend their power 
beyond the limits affigned them by the Canons, they met 
with great oppofition in England, both in the matter of 
inveftitures, appeals, legates, and the other branches of 
their ufurpations; but they managed all the advantages 
they found, either from the weaknefs or ill circumftances 
of princes, fo fteadily, that in conclufion they fubdued 
the world: and if they had not by their | exactions 
fo opprefied the Clergy, that they were driven to feek 


fhelter under the covert of the temporal authority, the 


world was then fo over-maftered by {uperftition and cre- 
dulity, that not only the whole fpiritual power, but even 
the temporal power of princes, was likely to have fallen 
into the Pope’s hands: but the difcontented Clergy fup- 
ported the fecular power, as much as they had before ad- 
vanced the Papal tyranny. Boniface the Eighth had 
raifed his pretenfions to that impudent pitch, that he de- 
clared all power, both ecclefiaftical and civil, was derived 
from him, and eftablifhed that as an article of faith ne- 
ceflary to falvation ; and he and his fucceffors took upon 
them to difpofe of all ecclefiaftical benefices, by their bulls 
and provifions, Upon which, laws were made in England, - 


reftraining thofe invafions on the Crown ; fince thofe en- 


dowments were made for informing the people of the _ 
law of God, and for hofpitality and aéts of charity, 


which were defeated, as well as the Crown was difin- 


herited by the provifions which the Pope granted. There- 
fore they condemned them for the future ; but-no punifh- 
. ment 


* 
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‘ment being declared for the tranfgreffors of that fact, the BOOK 
courtiers at Rome were not frighted at fo general a law ; 
fo thefe abufes were ftill continued: but in Edward the 
Third’s time a more fevere law was made, by which all 153" 
that tranfereffed were to be imprifoned, to be fined at‘ pate 
pleafure, and to forfeit all their benefices. By another 
act, they were put out of the King’s protection. Several 
other confirmations of this were made, both in that reign, 
and under Richard the Second; and the former punifh- 
ments were extended not only to the provifors themfelves, 
but to all that were employed by them, or took farms of 
them: and becaufe Jicences might be granted by the 

_ King for. aliens, to hold benefices in England, he did bind 
himfelf to grant none: others took both prefentations in 
England, and obtained provifions from Rome, which was 
likewife condemned. The right of prefentations was 
tried, only in the King’s courts; but the Popes had a 
mind to take the cognizance of that to their own courts ; 

. upon which, the Parliament confidering the great preju- 

dice ‘the nation was like to fuffer, and the fubjection that 
the Crown would fall under, refolved to provide effeGtual 
remedies ; fo all the Commons declared, they would live 16 Ric. i. 

and die with the King, and defired him to examine all the 

Lords, whether they would uphold the regality of the 
Crown. The temporal Lords declared, they would do it: 

but the fpiritual Lords made fome difficulty ; yet in con- 

clufion, they alfo promifed they would adhere to the 

Crown: fo a law paffed, that if any purchafed tranflations, 

excommunications, or bulls from Rome, that were con- 

trary to the King, or his crown, they, and all that 

brought them over, or that received or: executed them,. 

were declared to be out of the King’s proteétion, and that 

their goods and chattels fhould be forfeited to the King, 

and their perfons imprifoned. And becaufe the pro- 

ceedings upon this were by a writ called, from the moft 


material words of it, premunire facias, this ftatute carried ay 


the name of the ftatute of premunire. There was alfoa 
jaw paffed in Henry the Fourth’s reign, againft fome 
bulls which the Ciftertians had priced: and againft the 
high- rates fet on bulls in the Apoftolic Chamber ; and 
whereas the King had been prevailed with to give licences 
for fome bulls, by-which the provifors put the incumbents 
out of their benefices ; thefe were all declared to be of no 
force, when done in prejudice of the fubjeét’s rights, The 


invafions, that both the Popes and Kings made upon elec- i 


tions, were by another law condemned, and the liberty of 


elections f | 
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ele&tions was again fet up. But thofe Kings being more 
concerned to preferve their own prerogative, than the 
rights. of the people, were often prevailed with to grant 
pardons and licences to thofe who obtained provifions at 
Rome; fo thefe were all again condemned in Henry the ~ 
Fifth’s time. 

In all this time, the weaknefs of the Papacy gave 
princes fome advantages, which they had not in former 
ages. For a great while the Popes fate at Avignon, 
where they were much eclipfed of their former greatnefs: 


_after that a fchifm followed between. the Popes that fate 


: cei Hen. VI. 
| 


i 
| 
a 
| 


\- 


at Rome, and thofe that ftill fate at Avignon: and the 
Princes of Chriftendom, being then at liberty to choofe 
which of thofe they would acknowledge, the Popes durft 
not thunder againft thofe laws, as they had done in former 
times, upon much lefs provocation. And indeed all the ufe 
the Kings made of them was, to oblige the provifors to 
come and depend on them, for their licence to execute 
their bulls; and the King’s authority being joined with: 
the Pope’s, it was hard for thofe who were opprefféd to, 
refift that double force : nor was there any vigorous execu-- 
tion made of thofe laws, otherwife than to draw money 
from the provifors: for it fell. out. in this cafe, what is. 
ordinary on all fuch occafions, that favourites make ufe 
of good laws; by which power is trufted to the Prince, 
for the protection and fecurity of the fubjects, only for 
their own ends. It was a ftrange weaknefs in the Princes 
of Chriftendom, to take fuch pains, as was done at Con-. 
fiance, for healing the breach in the Papacy; for while 
that continued, they reigned in peace, and the Clergy 
was lefs oppreffed-than formerly: but that being once 
made up, the Popes were beginning again to raife 
their old pretenfions: and Pope Martin the Fifth not 
being willing to engage with fo high fpirited a King 
as Henry the Fifth was, he took advantage, in the 
minority of Henry the Sixth’s reign, to propofe a repeal of 
thofe laws, and firft wrote very feverely to Chichele, then 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, for not oppofing the ftatute of 
provifgrs that had paffed in the former reign, nor ftanding 
up for the rights of St. Peter: he therefore exhorted him 
to imitate his predeceffor, Thomas Becket ; and required 
him to declare at the next parliament the unlawfulnefs . 
of it; and that all who obeyed it were under excommu- 
nication: he alfo required him to order the Clergy to 
preach every where againft it. Yet Chichele did not 
proceed fo zealoufly as the Pope expected, and therefore 


he - 
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he fufpended’ his legatine power.. The Archbifhop ap- BOOK 
pealed upon this, ae the Pope, to the next General » 1 
Council, or, if none met, to the tribunal of God: but the 
Pope wrote alfo to the Clergy, requiring them to do +53% 
what in them lay, for the repeal of the ftatute: and in 
another letter to the two Archbifhops, in which, in fpite 
to Chichele, York is firft named, he annulled the ftatutes 
made by Edward the Third, and Richard the Second; 
and declared all to be excommunicated that executed 
them, referving the abfolution of them to himfelf, unlefs 
they were at the point of death: and he required them 
to publifh, and affix this his monitory brief. The Arch- 
_bifhop humbled himfelf to the Pope; and got the other 
Bifhops, and the Univerfity of Oxford, to write in his 
favour to him; which they did according to the flatter- 
ing and vain ftyle of that age. In his own letter, he fays, 
he had not opened the Pope’s brief, and fo did not know 
what it contained; being required by the King to bring 
it to him with the feals entire. The Pope wrote alfo 
both to the King and Parliament, requiring them, under 
the pains of excommunication and damnation, to repeal 
thofe ftatutes. Upon the meeting of the next. parlia- 
ment, the Archbifhop, accompanied by feveral Bifhops 
and Abbots, went to the Houfe of Commons, and made 
them a long fpeech, in the form of a fermon, upon that 
text, Render unto Cefar the things that are Cefar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s; and exhorted them to 
repeal thofe laws againft the Pope’s power, in granting 
provifors;. and with tears laid out the mifchiefs that 
would follow, if the Pope fhould proceed to cenfures. 
But the Commons would not repeal thofe laws; yet they 
were left as dead letters among the records, for no care 
was taken to execute them. The Pope was fo far fatif- 
fied with Chichele’s behaviour, that he received him 
again to favour, and reftored to him the legatine power. 
This being hitherto mentioned by none of our writers, it 
feemed no impertinent digreffion to give this account of it. 
Now were thofe long forgotten ftatutes revived, to bring the Cle, 
the Clergy into a fnare: it was defigned by the terror of fued in i 
this, to force them into an entire fubmiflion ; and to ob- prémunire. 
lige them to redeem themfelves by the grant of a confi- 
derable fubfidy. "They pretended they had erred igno- 
yantly; for the King, by his favour to the Cardinal, feemed 
to confent, if not to encourage that authority which he 
then exercifed: it was a public error; and fo they ought 
not to be punifhed for it. To all this it was anfwered, 
that 
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BOOK that the laws which they had tranfgreffed were fill is 
I. force, and fo no ignorance could excufe the violation of 
- them. ‘The convocation of Canterbury made their fub- 
%53!-  miffion, and in their addrefs to the King, he was ealled, 
~ The Prote&or and fupreme Head of the Church of England; 
but fome excepting to that, it was added, in fo far as itis 
agreeable to the law of Chriff. This was figned by nine 
Bithops, fifty Abbots and Priors, and the greateft part of 
the lower Houfe; and with it they offered the King a 
fubfidy, to procure his ‘favour, of an hundred thoufand 
_ pounds, and they promifed for the future not to make nor 
execute aa) conftitutions without his licence. The con- 
vocation of York did not pafs this fo eafily; they excepted 
to the word Head, as agreeing to none but Chrift: yet 
_ the King wrote them a long expoftulating letter, and told 
them, with what limitations thofe of Canterbury had 
paffed that title; upon which they alfo fubmitted, and 
offered him eighteen thoufand eight hundred and forty. 
pounds, which was alfo well received; and fo all the 
Clergy were again received into the King’s protection, 
and pardoned. But when the King’s pardon was brought 
into the Parliament, the laity complained, that they were 
not included within it; for many of them were alfo ob- 
noxious on the fame account, in fome meafure, having had 
fuits in the Legatine court; and they did apprehend, that 
they might be brought in trouble: and therefore they ad- 
drefled to the King, and defired to be comprehended with- 
in it: but the King told them, his mercy was neither to 
be reftrained, nor forced. This put the Houfe of Commons 
‘In great trouble; but they paffed the'act; and foon after, | 
the King fent a pardon to all his temporal fubjects, which 
was received with great joy; and they acknowledged, that 
the King had tempered his greatnefs with his clemency 
in his way of proceeding in this matter. 
Apoifoner In this feffion, one Roufe, that had poifoned a great pot 
condemned of porridge in the Bithop of Rochefter’s kitchen, of which 
on™" tywo had died, and many had been brought near death, 
was attainted of treafon, and condemned to be boiled to 
death ; and that was made the punifhment of poifoning in 
_ time to come. By this aét the Parliament made a crime 
to be treafon that was not fo before, and punifhed the per- 
fon accordingly, which was founded on the power referv- - 
ed in the twenty-fifth of Edward the Third to Parlia- 
ments, to declare in time coming what crimes were trea- 
fon. This fevere fentence was executed in Smithfield, 
Roufe accufing none as his complices, though malicious 
perfons 
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perfons did afterwards impute that. aétion of his toadefign BOOK, 
of Anne Boleyn upon Fifher’s life; but his filence under fo 

terrible a condemnation fhewed he could not charge others 

with it. ain 

After the feffions of Parliament, new applications were The King 
made to the Queen, to perfuade her to depart from her sa sahet 
appeal; but fhe remained fixed in her refolution, and faid giten. 
fhe was the King’s lawful wife, and would abide by it till 
the Court of Rome fhould declare the contrary. Upon 
that, the King defired her to choofe any of his houfes 
in the country to live in, and refolved never to fee her 
more. . 

The Clergy were now raifing the fubfidy, and the Bi- A tumule 

hops intended to make the inferior Clergy pay their thare. (nS oe 
But upon the Bithop of London’s calling fome few of 7 
them together, on whom he hoped to prevail, and make 
them fet a good example to the reft, all the Clergy hear- 
ing of it, came to the Chapter-houfe, and forced their 
way in, though the Bifhop’s officers did what they could 
by violence to keep them out. The Bifhop made a fpeech, 
fetting forth the King’s clemency, in accepting a a 
fubfidy inftead of all their benefices, which they had for- 
feited to him, and therefore defired them to bear their 
fhare in it patiently. They anfwered, that they had not 
meddled with the Cardinal’s faculties, nor needed they. 
the King’s pardon, not having tranfgreffed his laws ; and 
therefore fince the Bifhops oy Abbots only were in fault, 
it was reafonable that they only fhould raife the fubfidy. 
Upon this, the Bifhop’s officers and they came to very 
high words, and it ended in blows: but the Bifhop 
quieted them all he could with good words, and difmiffed 
them with a promife, that none fhould be brought into 
queftion for what had been then done; yet he complained’ 
to More of it, and he put many of them in prifon: but the 
thing was let fall. 

This year produced a new breach between the Pope 1x32. 
and the Emperor: the Pope pretended to Modena and The Pope 
Regio, as fiefs of the Papacy; but the Emperor judged (irs fo 
againft him for the Duke of Ferrara. Upon this the Pope of France. 
refolyed to unite himfelf to the Crown of France; and 
Francis, to gain him more entirely, propofed a match be- 
tween his fecond fon Henry, and the Pope’s niece, the 
famous Catherine de Medici; which as it wrought much 
on the Pope’s ambition, fo it was like to prove a great 
fupport to his family. Francis alfo offered to refign. all, 

vit his 
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BOOK his pretenfions in Italy to his fon Henry, which was like 
Py to draw in other Princes to a league with him, who would 
"———~ have been much better pleafed-to fee a King’s younger 
*534- fon among them, than either the Emperor or the King of 
; France. The King’s matter was now in a fairer way of 
being adjufted ; for the Pope’s confcience being directed 
by his interefts, fince he had now broken with the Empe- 
ror, it was probable he would give the King content. He 
faw the danger of lofing England. The intereft of the 
Clergy was much funk, and they were in a great meafure 
fubjected to the Crown. Lutheranifm was alfo making a 
great progrefs, and the Pope was out of any danger from 
the Emperor, on whom the whole power of the Turkifh 
empire was now fallen, drawn in, as was believed, by the 
practices of Francis at the Porte, though that did not well 
agree with his title of Mo/? Chriftian King. The Princes 
of Germany took advantage from this, to make the Em- 
peror confent to fome farther liberty in matters of religion; 
and, to fecure themfelves, they were then alfo entered into 
a league with Francis, for preferving the rights of the em- 
pire, unto which King Henry was invited. All this’ raifed 
Francis again very high ; fo he was the fitteft perfon to 
mediate an agreement. between the King and the Pope ; 
and being himfelf a lover of pleafure, he was the more 
éafily engaged to ferve the King in the accomplifhment of 

his amours. 
Amifun- » A new feffion of Parliament was held, in which the 
derftanding laity complained of the fpiritual courts, of their way of 
yan proceeding ex officio, and not admitting perfons accufed to 
andthe their purgation. But this was not much confidered, by 
Houfe of ' reafon of an ill underftanding that fell in between the King 
Commons. and the Houfe of Commons. There was a cuftom brought 
in of making fuch fettlements of eftates, that the heir was 
not liable to wards, and the other advantages to. which 
the King or the great Lords had otherwife a right by their 
tenures: fo a bill for regulating that was fent down by 
the Lords ; but the Commons rejected it, which gave the 
King great offence; upon that they addreffed to the King 
for a diffolution, fince- they had been now: obliged toa 
long attendance... The King anfwered them fharply: he 
faid, they had rejected a bill, jn which he had offered a 
great abatement of that which he might claim by law ; 
and therefore he would execute the Jaw in its utmoft feve- 
rity. He told them he had patience while his fuit was in’ 
dependence, and fo they muft have likewife.. For x Par- 
ie lament 
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Jiament was made up of men very ill affected to the Clergy, BOOK 
fo the King kept it ftill in being, to terrify the Court of * 


Rome fo much the more. ek 
All that was remarkable that paffed in this feffion was , 53” 


an aét againft Annats: it fets forth, that they were found- again 
ed on no law; they were firft exacted to defend Chriflen- Annats. 
dom againft Infidels, and were now kept up as a revenue 
to the Papacy, and bulls were not granted till they were 
compounded for; for eight hundred thoufand ducats had 
been carried out of England to Rome on that account, 
fince the beginning of the former reign. The King was 
bound by his royal care of his fubjeéts to hinder fuch op- 
preffions ; and therefore all that were provided with great 
benefices, were required not to pay firft-fruits for the 
future, under the pain of forfeiting all their goods, and the 
profits of their benefices ; and thofe that were prefented to 
bifhoprics were appointed to be confecrated, though their 
bulls were denied at Rome, and they were required to pay 
no more but 5 per cent. of the clear profits of their fees. 
If the Pope fhould upon this proceed to cenfures, they re- 
quired all the Clergy to perform divine offices, thefe not- 
withftanding. But, by an extraordinary provifo, they re- 
ferred it to the King to declare at any time between that 
and Eafter next, whether this aé fhall take place or not : 
and the King by his letters patents declared, that it fhould 
take place, being provoked by the Pope. 
In January the Pope, upon the motion of the Imperialifts, The Pope 
wrote to the King, complaining, that notwithftanding a writes to 
fuit was depending concerning his marriage, yet he had ‘he “ins- 
put-away his Queen, and kept one Anne as his wife, con- 
trary to a prohibition ferved on him; therefore he exhorted 
him to live with his Queen again, and to put Anne away. 
Upon this the King fent Dr. Bennet to Rome witha large 
difpatch ; in it he complained that the Pope proceeded in 
that matter upon the fuggeftion of others, who were ig- 
norant and rafh men: the Pope had carried himfelf'incon- | 
ftantly and deceitfully in it, and not as became Chrift’s Vi- 
car; and the King had now for feveral years expected a 
remedy from him in vain. The Pope had granted a com- 
miffion, had promifed never to recall it, and had fent over 
a decretal bull defining the caufe. Either thefe were 
-unjuftly granted, or unjuftly recalled. If he had the au- 
thority to grant thefe things, where was the faith which 
_ became a friend, much more a Pope, fince he had recalled 
' them? If he had not authority to grant them, he did 
not know how far hegould confider any thing he did. It 
was 


. 


- 
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BOOK was plain that he acted more with regard to his interefts, 


Te 
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than according to confcience ; and that as the Pope had 
often confeffed his own ignorance in thefe matters, fo he 
was not furnifhed with learned men to advife him, other- 
wife be would not maintain a marriage which almoft all 
the learned men and Univerfities in England, France, and 
Italy, had condemned as unlawful. He defired the Pope 
would excufe the freedom he ufed, to which his carriage 
had forced him. He would not queftion his authority, 
unlefs he were compelled to it, and would do nothing 
but reduce it to its firft and ancient limits, which was 
much better than to let it run on headlong, and ftill do 
amifs. This high letter made the Pope refolve to proceed 
and end this matter, either by a fentence or a treaty. The 


The King King was cited to anfwer to the Queen’s appeal at Rome 


_ cited to 
Rome, ex- 
cufes him- 


felf. 


in perfon, or by proxy; fo Sir Edward Karne was fent 
thither in the new charatter of the King’s Excufator, to 
excufe the King’s appearance, upon fuch grounds as could 
be founded on the Canon Law, and upon the privileges 
of the Crown of England. Bonner, that was a fotward 
-and ambitious man, and would ftick at nothing that 
might contribute to his preferment, was fent over with 
him. The Imperialifts preffed the Pope much to give 
fentence; but all the wife Cardinals, who obferved by the 
proceedings of the Parliament, that the nation would ad- 
here to the King, if he fhould be provoked to fhake off 
the Pope’s yoke, were very apprehenfive of a breach, and - 
fuggefted milder counfels to the Pope; and the King’s 
agents affured him, that if he gave the King. content, the 
late act againft Annats fhould not be put in execution. 


Some Car- The Cardinal of Ravenna was then confidered as an 
dinals cor- oracle for learning in the Confiftory ; fo the King’s agents 


rupted. 


refolved to gain him with great promifes: but he faid, 
princes were liberal of their promifes till their turn was 
ferved, and then forgot them ; fo he refolved to make fure 
work; therefore he made Bennet give him a promife in 
writing of the bifhopric of Ely, or the firft bifhopric that 
fell till that was vacant; and Bennet alfo engaged that the 
King fhould procure him benefices in France to the value 


, of fix thoufand ducats a year, for the fervice he fhould do 


him in his divorce. This was an argument of fo great ef- 
ficacy with the Cardinal, that it abfolutely turned him from 
being a great eriemy, to beas great a promoter ofthe King’s _ 
caufe,. though very artificially. Several other Cardinals 
were alfo prevailed with by the fame topics. The King’s 
agents put in his plea of excufe in: twenty-eight articles 
i an 
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and it was ordered, that three of them fhould be difcufled BOOK 
at a hearing hefore,the Confiftory, till they fhould be all =! 
examined: but that court fitting once a week, the Impe- 
rialifts, after fome of them were heard, procured an order, 1537» 
that the reft fhould be heard in a congregation or com- 
. mittee of Cardinals before the Pope, for greater difpatch : 
but Karne refufed to obey this, and fo it was referred 
_ back to the Confiftory. But againft this the Imperialifts 
protefted, and refufed to appear any more. News was 
brought to Rome from England, that a prieft, that had 
preached up the Pope’s power, was caft into prifon; and 
that one, committed by the Archbithop for herefy, ap- 
pealed to the King as fupreme head, which was received 

_ and judged in the King’s courts. The Pope made great 
complaints upon this: but the King’s agents faid, the 
beft way to prevent the like for the future, was to do the 
King juftice. At this time a bull was granted for fuppreff- 
ing {ome monafteries, and erecting new bifhoprics out of 
them. Chefter was to be one, and the Cardinal of Ra-. 
venna was fo pleafed with the revenue defigned for it, 
that he laid his hand upon it, till Ely fhould happen to fall 
vacant. In conclufion, the Pope feemed to favour the 
King’s plea excufatory, upon which the Imperialifts made 
great complaints. But this amounted to no more, fave 
that the King was not bound to appear in perfon: there- 
fore the Cardinals that were gained, advifed the King to 
fend over a proxy for anfwering to the merits of the caufe, 
and not to-lofe more time in that dilatory plea; and they 
having declared themfelves againft the King in that plea, 
before the bargain had been made with them, could with 
the better credit ferve him in the other. So the vacation 
coming on, it was refolved by the Cardinals neither to. 
admit nor rejeét the plea. But both the Pope and the 
College wrote to the King to fend over a proxy for deter- 
mining the matter next winter. Bonner was alfo fent to 
England to affure the King, that the Pope was now fo 
much in the French intereft, that he might confidently 
refer his matter to him; but whereas the King defired a 
commiffion to judge (7 partibus) upon the place: it was 
faid, that the point to be judged being the Pope’s . 
authority to difpenfe with the King’s marriage, that could 
not be referred to Legates, but muft needs be judged in 
the Confiftory. 

At this time a new feffion of Parliament was called in A feffion of 
England. The Clergy gave in an anfwer to the com- Parliament. 
plaints made of them by the Commons in the former 

E 7: feffions: 
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feffions: but when the King gave it to the Speaker, he 
complained that one Temfe, a member of their Houfe, had 
moved for an addrefs to the King, that the Queen might 
be again brought back to the Court. The. King faid, it 
touched his confcience, and was not a thing that could be 
determined inthat Houfe. He withed his marriage were 
good, but many Divines had declared it unlawful. He 
did not make his fuit out of luft or foolifh appetite, being 
then paft the heats of youth; he affured them, his con- 
f{cience was troubled, and defired them to report that to 
the Houfe. Many of the Lords came down to the Houfe, 
of Commons, and told them, the King intended to build 
fome forts on the borders of Scotland, to fecure the na- 
tion from the inroads, of the Scots; and ‘the Lords ap-. 
proving of this,.fent them to propofe it to the Commons, 
upon which a fubfidy was voted ; but upon the breaking 
out of the plague, the Parliament was prorogued, before 
the act was finifhed. At that time the King fent for the 
Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, and told him, he 
found that the Prelates were but half fubjeéts ; for they 
{wore at their confecration an oath to the Pope, that was 


» inconfiftent with their allegiance and oath to the King. 


By their oath to the Pope, they {wore to be in no council 
againft him, nor to difclofe his feerets ; but to maintain 


{wore both the Papacy and the regalities of St. Peter againft all men 5 
to the Popetogether with the rights and authorities of the Church of 


and the 
King. 


Rome; and that they. fhould honourably entreat the” 
Legates of the Apoftolic fee, and obferve all the decrees, 
fentences, provifions, and commandments of that fee ; and 
yearly; either in perfon or by proxy, vifit the threfholds of 
the Apoftles. In their oath to the King, they renounced 
all claufes in their bulls contrary to the King’s- royal 
dignity, and did {wear to be faithful to him, and to live 
and die with him againft all others, and to keep his coun- 
fel; acknowledging that they held their bifhoprics only 
of him. By thefe it appeared that they could not keep 
both thofe oaths, in cafe a breach fhould fall out between 
the King and the Pope. But the plague broke off the 
confultations of Parliament at this time. Soon after, Sir 


More quits ‘Thomas More, hy a rupture with Rome coming on fo 


his office. 


co 


fat, defired leave to lay down his office, which was upon 
that conferred on Sir Thomas Audley. More was fatif- 
fied with the King’s keeping up the laws formerly made 
in oppofition to the Papal encroachments, and fo had con- — 
curred in the fuit of premunire; but now the matter 
went further, and fo he not being able to keep peace 
‘ with, 
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with the Councils, retired to a private life, with a great- BOOK 
nefs of mind equal to what the ancient Greeks or Romans} 
had expreffed on fuch occafions. Endeavours were ufed ~~~ 
to faften fome imputations on him, in the diftribution of 1533- 

_ juttice; but nothing could be brought againft him to 
blemith his integrity. ; 

An interview followed between the Kings of France An inter- 
and England; to which Anne Boleyn, now Marchionefs vr ae 
of Pembroke, was carried ; in which, after the firft cere- Kings of 
monies and magnificence was over, Francis promifed France and 
Henry to fecond him in his fuit. He encouraged him to Ensian¢- 
proceed to a fecond marriage without more ado; and 
affured him, he would ftand by him in it: and told him, 
he intended to reftrain the payment of Annats to Rome ; . 
and would afk of the Pope a redrefs of that and other 
grievances ; and if it was denied, he would feek other 
remedies in a provincial Council. An interview was pro- 
pofed between the Pope and him; to which he defired 
the King to go with him, and the King was not unwill- 
ing to it, if he could have affurance, that his bufinefs 
would be finally determined. The Pope offered to the 
King, to fend a Legate to any indifferent place out of 
- England, to form the procefs, referving only the giving 

fentence to himfelf; and propofed to him, and all Princes, 

a general truce, that fo he might call a General Council. 

The King anfwered, that fuch was the prefent ftate of the 

affairs of Europe, that it was not feafonable to call a 
General Council ; that it was contrary to his prerogative 
to fend a proxy to appear at Rome; that, by the decrees 
of General Councils, all caufes ought to be judged on the 
place, and by a provincial Council; and that it was fitter 
to judge it in England, than any where elfe; and that by 
his coronation-oath he was bound to maintain the dig- 
nities of his crown, and the rights of his fubjects, and 
not to appear before any foreign court. So Sir Thomas 
Elliot was fent over with inftru&ions, to move, that 

the caufe might be judged in England: yet if the Pope 

had real intentions of giving the King full fatisfaction, 

he was not to infift on that: and to make the Cardinal of 
Ravenna fure, he fent him the offer of the bifhopric of . 

Coventry and Litchfield, then vacant. Soon after this, 

the King married Anne Boleyn; Rowland Lee (after- Nov. 14 
wards Bifhop of Coventry and Litchfield) did officiate, the King 
none being prefent but the Duke of Norfolk, and her pares. 
father, her mother, and her brother, ‘and Cranmer.. Itleyn, 
was thought, that the former marriage being null of bine 

pe E2 the 
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BOOK the King might proceed to another. And perhaps they 
1. hoped, that as the Pope had formerly propofed this . 
method, fo he would now approve of it. But though the 
1533 Pope had joined himfelf to France, yet he was ftill fo 
much in fear of the Emperor, that he refolvyed not to pro- 
voke him; and fo was not wrought on by any of the 
expedients which Bennet propofed, which were either to 
judge the caufe in England, according to the Council of 
Nice; or to refer it to the arbitration of fome, to be 
named by the King, and the King of France, and the 
Pope: for all thefe, he faid, tended to the diminution of 
the Papal power. A hew citation was iffued out, for the 
_ King to anfwer to the Queen’s complaints ; but the King’s 
agents protefted, that he was a fovereign Prince; that 
England was a free Church, over which the Pope had no 
juft authority; and that the King could expect no juftice 

at Rome, where the Emperor’s power was fo great. 
The Par- At this time the Parliament met again, and paffed an act, 
samen condemning all appeals to Rome: in it they fet forth, 
appeals to ‘* that the crown was imperial, and that the nation was a 
Rome. complete body, having full power to do juftice in all 
** cafes, both fpiritual and temporal: and, that as former 





“Kings had maintained the liberties of the kingdom |. 


“‘ againft the ufurpations of the fee of Rome; fo -they 
¢ found the great inconveniences of allowing appeals in 
«© matrimonial caufes; that they put them to great charges, 
** and occafioned many delays: therefore they ena¢ted, 
«‘ that thereafter thofe fhould be all judged within the 
' *¢ kingdom, and no regard fhould be had to any appeals 
“to Rome, or cenfures from it: but fentences given in 
** England were to have their full effect; and all that — 
“ executed any cenfures from Rome were to incur ‘the 
“ pains of premunire. Appeals were to be from the Arch- 
*¢ deacon to the Bifhop, and from him to the Arch- 
*¢ bifhop: and in the caufes that concerned the King, the 
** appeal was to be to the Upper Houfe of Convocation.” 
There was now a new Archbifhop of Canterbury; , 
Warham died the former year: he was.a great patron of 
learning, a good canonift, and wife ftatefman; but was 
‘a cruel perfecutor of heretics, and inclined to believe 
Granmer fanatical ftories. Cranmer was. then in Germany, dif-. 
Agobbithop puting in the King’s caufe with fome of the Emperor’s 
of Canter- Divines, ~The King refolved to advance him. to that 
bury. dignity, and fent him word of it, that fo he might make 
hafte over: but a promotion fo far above his thoughts 
had'not its common effects on him: he had a true and 
Sar ae primitive 
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primitive fenfe of fo great a charge; and, inftead of afpir- BOOK 
ing to it, he was afraid of it, and he both returned very ‘ 
flowly to England, and ufed all his endeavours to be ex- ° 
cufed from that advancement: but this declining of pre- 
ferment, being athing of which the Clergy of that age 
were fo little guilty, difcovered that he had maxims very 
far different from moft Churchmen. Bulls were fent for to 
Rome, in order to his confecration, which the Pope grant- 
ed, though it could not be very grateful to him, to fend 
them to one who had fo publicly difputed againft his 
power of difpenfing; all the compofition that was paid 
for them was but nine hundred ducats, which was 
perhaps according to the regulation made in the a& 
againft Annats. There were eleven feveral bulls fent _ 
over, one confirming the King’s nomination; a fecond, 
requiring him to accept it; a third, abfolving him from 
cenfures ; a fourth, to the fuffragan Bifhops; a fifth, to 

the Dean and Chapter; a fixth, to the Clesgy; a feventh, 

to the laity; an eighth, to the tenants of the fee, re- 
‘quiring all thefe to receive him to be their Archbifhop; 

a ninth, requiring fome Bifhops:to confecrate him; the 

tenth gave him the pall; and by the eleventh, the Arch- 
-bifhop of York was required to put it on him. The put- 

ting all this in fo many different bulls was a good ¢on- 
trivance for raifing the rents of the Apofiolic chamber. 

_ On the goth of March, Cranmer was confecrated by the 
Bithops of Lincoln, Exeter, and St. Afaph. The oath to Longland, 
the Pope was of hard digeftion: fo he made a proteftation eae! 
before he took it, that he conceived himfelf not bound Sanu 
up by it in ‘any thing, that was contrary to his duty, to 

God, to-his King, or country; and he repeated this when 

he took it; fo thatif this feemed too artificial for a man of 

his fincerity, yet he acted in it fairly, and above hoard, 

The Convocation had thea twa queftions before them; The Con- 
the firft was, concerning the lawfulnefs of the King’s vocation 
marriage, and the validity of the Pope’s difpenfation; the sgelened 
other was, of matter of fact, whether Prince Arthur had Aaieee 
confummated the marriage, or not. For the firft, the 
‘judgments of nineteen Univerfities were read; and after 
a long.debate, there being twenty-three only in the , 
Lower Houfe, fourteen were ,againft the marriage, 
and feven for it, and two voted dubioufly. In the 
Upper Houfe, Stokefly, Bifhop of London, and Fither, 
Bithop of Rochefter, maintained the debate long: the 
one for the affirmative, and the other the negative: at 
laft it was carried, nemine contradicente, (the few that 
E 3 were 
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BOOK were of the other fide, it feems, withdrawing,) againft the 
marriage, two hundred and fixteen being prefent. For the 
-—~-—— other, that concerned matter of faét, it was referred to the 
7533- ~Canonifts; and they all, except five or fix, reported, that the 
prefumptions were violent; and thefe in a matter not capa= ‘ 

ble of plain proof were always receivedin law. The fmall 

number in the Lower, and the far greater number in the 

Upper Houfe of Convocation, makes it probable, that then 

not only Bifhops, but all Abbots, Priors, Deans, and 
Archdeacons, fate in the Upper Houfe, for they were all 

called Prelates, and had their writs to fit in a General 
Council, as appears by the records of the fourth Council 

in the Lateran, and the Council at Vienna, and fo they 

' might well fit in the Upper Houfe: and ‘perhaps the two 
Houfes of Convocation were taken from the pattern of the 

two Houfes of Parliament, and fo none might fit in the 
Lower Houfe, but fuch as were chofen to reprefent the. 

inferior Clergy. The books of convocation are now loft, 

having perifhed in the fire of London; but the author of 
Antiquitates Britannice, who lived in that time, is of that — 

great credit, that we may well depend upon his teftimony. 

Cranmer The Convocation having thus judged in the matter, the 
are ae ceremony of pronouncing the diyorce judicially was now 
rance, Only wanting. The new Queen began.to have a big 
-belly, which was a great evidence of her living chaftely 
before that with the King. On Eafter-Eve fhe was de- 
clared Queen of England; and foon after, Cranmer, - 

with Gardiner, (who was made, upon Wolfey’s death, 
Stokely, Bifhop of Winchefter,) and the. Bithops of London, 
cpagiend Lincoln, Bath and Wells, with many Divines and Canon- 
" ifts, went to Dunftable; Queen Catharine living then 
near it, at Ampthil. The King and Queen were cited ; 
he appeared by proxy, but the Queen refufed to take any 
notice of the court: fo, after three citations, fhe was de- 
clared contumax, and all the merits of the caufe formerly 
mentioned were examined. At laft, on the 23d of May, 
fentence was given, declaring the marriage to have been 
null from the beginning. Among the Archbifhop’s titles 
in the beginning of the judgment, he is called, Legate 
of the Apoftolic See, which perhaps was added to give it 
the more force in law. Some days after this, he gave 
at _ another judgment, confirming the King’s marriage with 
Queen Anne; and on the firft of June fhe was crowned 

Cenfures Queen. This was varioufly cenfured. It was faid, that in 
ec upon the intervals of a ‘General Council, the afking the opinions 
a of fo many uniyerfities, and learned men, was the ak 
ure 
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fure way to find out the tradition of the Church: anda 
provincial Council had fufficient authority to judge in this 
cafe: yet poe thought the fentence diffolving the firft 
marriage fhould have preceded the fecond; and it being 
contra¢ted before the firft was-legally annulled, there 
was great colour given to queftion the validity of it. But 
it was anfwered, that fince the firft was judged null of it- 
felf, there was no need of a fentence declaratory, but only 
for form: yet it was thought, either there ought to have 
been no fentence paffed at all, or it fhould have been hefore 
the fecond marriage. Some objected, that Cranmer, 
having appeared fo much againft the marriage, was no 
competent judge; but it was faid, that as Popes are not 
bound by the opinions they held when they were private 
men}; fo he, having changed his character, could not be 
challenged on that account, but might give fentence as 
judges decide caufes, in which they formerly gave coun- 
fel: and indeed the Convocation had judged the caufe, 
he only gave fentence in form of law. The world wone 
dered ‘at the Pope’s ftiffnefs; but he often confeffed, he 
underftood not thofe matters, only he was afraid of pro- 
voking the Emperor; or of giving the Lutherans advan- 
tage to fay, that one Pope condemned that which an- 
other had difpenfed. All people admired Queen Anne’s 
condué, who in a courfe of fo many years managed a 
King’s fpirit, that was fo violent, in fuch a manner, as 
neither to furfeit him with too many favours, nor to pro- 
voke him with too much rigour; and her being fo {oon 
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with child gave hopes of a numerous iffue: they that _ 


loved the Reformation looked for better days under 
her proteCtion ; but many Priefts and Friars, both in 
fermons and difcourfes, condemned the King’s proceed- 
ings. The King fent ambaffadors to all Courts, to juftify 
what:he had done: he fent alfo fome to Queen Catha- 
rine, to charge her to affume no other title, but that 
of Princefs Dowager; and to give her hopes of putting 
her daughter next in the fucceffion to the crown, after his 


iffue by the prefent Queen, if the would fubmit herfelf to . 


his will. But {he would not yield, She faid, fhe would 
not take that infamy on herfelf; and fo refolved, that 
none fhould ferve about her, that did not treat her as 
Queen. All her fervants adhered fo to her intereft, that 
no threatenings nor promifes could work on them: and 
the flir which the King kept in this matter was thought 
below his greatnefs, and feemed to be fet on by a woman’s 
refentments ; for fince {he was deprived of the majefty of 
E 4 a crown, 
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BOOK a crown, the’pageantry of a title was not worth the noife 


1533: 


The pro- 


that was made about it. The Emperor feemed big with 
refentments. The French King was colder than the 
King expected; yet he promifed to intercede with the 
Pope and the Cardinals on his account: but he was 
now fo entirely gained by the Pope, that he refolved not 
- to involve himfelf in the King’s.quarrel asa party : and 
he alfo gave over the defigns he once had of fetting up a | 
patriarch in France; for the Pope granted him fo great a ° 
power over his own Clergy, that he could not defire more. 
With this the Emperor was not a little pleafed; for this 
was like to feparate thofe two Kings, whofe conjunction 
had been fo burtful to him. 
At Rome the Cardinals of the tmperial faction com- 


aa at plained much of the attempt made on the Pope’s powers 
i Po" fince a fentence was given in England in a procefs de- 


Sept. 7. 


Queen Eli- renowned Queen Elizabeth; an 


_zabeth 
born. 


pending at Rome; fo they preffed the Pope to proceed to 
cenfures. But, inftead of putting the matter paft recon- 
ciling, there was only fentence given, annulling all that 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury had done; and the King 
was required, under the pain of excommunication, to put 
things again in the ftate in which they were formerly ; 
‘and this was affixed at Dunkirk. The King fent a great 
embafly to Francis, who was then fetting out to Mar- 
feilles, where the Pope was to meet him: their errand 
was to diffuade him from the journey, unlefs the Pope 
would promife to give the King fatisfaction. The King of ° 
France faid, he was engaged in honour to go on; but af- 
fured them, he would mind the King’s concerns with as 
much zeal, as if they were his own. 
In September the Queen brought forth a daughter, the 
d the King having before 
declared Lady Mary Princefs of Wales, did now the fame 
for her: though fince.a fon might put her from it, fhe 
could not be heir apparent, but only the heir prefump- 
tive to the crown. At Marfeillés the marriage was 
made up between the Duke of Orleans and the Pope’s 
niece, to whom the Pope gave, befides one hundred 
thoufand crowns, many principalities, which he pretended 
were either fiefs of the Papacy, or belonged to him in the 
rights of the Houfe of Medici. The Pope’s hiflorian, 
with fome triumph, boafted, that the marriage was con-_ 
fummated that very night; though it was thought not 
eredible, that Prince Arthur, that was nine months older 
than the now Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry the > 
Second, did confummate his, i =\sX} 
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There was a fecret agreement made between the Pope BOOK 
and Francis, that if King Henry would refer his caufe to | 
the Confiftory, excepting only to the Cardinals of the 
imperial faction, as partial, and would in all other things 1533 
return to his obedience to the fee of Rome, then fentence a6 
fhould be given in his favour; but this was to be kept a fatisty 
fecret: fo Bonner not being trufted with it, and fent King Hen- 
thither with an appeal from the Pope to the next General 'Y- 
Council, made it with great boldnefs, and threatened the 
Pope upon it with fo much vehemence, that the. Pope . 
talked of throwing him into a cauldron of melted Jead, or 
burning him alive: and he apprehending fome danger, © 
fled away privately. But when Francis came back to 
Paris, he fent over the Bifhop of that city to the King, to 
_ let him know what he had obtained of the Pope in his 
favour, and the terms on which it was promifed. This , 
wrought fo much on the King, that he prefently confent- 
ed to them. And upon that, the Bifhop.of Paris, though 
it was now in the middle of winter, took journey to 
Rome, being fure of the fcarlet, if he could be the inftru- 
ment of regaining England, which was then upon the 
point of being loft. What thefe aflurances were which the 
Pope gave is not certain; but the Archbithop of York, 
and Tonftal of Durham, in a letter which they wrote on 
that occafion, fay, that the Pope faid at Marfeilles, That 
if the King would fend a proxy to Rome, he would give fen- 
tence for him againfi the Queen, for be knew his caufe was 
good and juft. Upon the Bifhop of Paris’s coming to 
Rome, the matter feemed agreed; for it was promifed, 
that upon the King’s fending a promife under his hand, to 
- put things in their former ftate, and his ordering a proxy 
to appear for him, judges fhould be fent to. Cambray for 
making the procefs, and then fentence fhould be given. 
Upon the notice given of this, and of a day that was pre- 
fixed for the return of the courier, the King difpatched 
_ bim with all poffible hafte ; and now the butinefs feemed 
at an end. . But the courier had a fea and the Alps to 
pafs, and in winter it was not eafy to obferve a limited 
day fo exactly: this made that he came not to Rome on 
the prefixed day ; upon which, the Imperialifts gave out, - 
that the King was abufing the Pope’s eafinefs; fo they 
preffed him vehemently to proceed to a fentence. The 
Bifhop of Paris moved only for a delay of fix days, which 
was no unreafonable time in that feafon, and in favour of 
fuch a King, who had a fuit depending fix years; and 
fince he had patience fo many years, the delay of ei 
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BOOK days was no extraordinary favour. But the defign of the 
Imperialifis was, to hinder a reconciliation ; for if thé 
- King had been fet right with the Pope, there would have 
*233* been fo powerful a league formed againft the Emperor, as 
would have broke all his meafures : and therefore it. was 
neceflary for his defigns to embroil them. It was alfo 
faid, that the King was feeking delays and concefiions, 
merely to delude the Pope; and that he had proceeded 
far in his defign againft that fee ; that it was neceflary to 
go on to cenfures: and the angry Pope was fo provoked 
by them, and by the news that he heard out of Eng- 
land, that, without confulting his ordinary prudence, he 
brought in the matter into the Confiftory; and there the 
Imperialifts being the greater number, 1t was driven on 
with fo much precipitation, that they did in one day 
that, which, according to form, fhould have been done in 
three. 
March23. They gave the final fentence, declaring the King’s 
But pro- marriage with Queen Catharine good ; and required him 
ceeds . : . ° on 5 
hattily toa t0 live with her as his wife, otherwife they would proceed 
fentence. to cenfures. Two days after that, the courier came with 
the King’s fubmiffion in due form: he alfo brought ear- 
neft letters from Francis, in the King’s favour. This - 
wrought on all the indifferent Cardinals, as well as thofe 
of the French faction. So they prayed the Pope to recall 
what was done. A new Confiftory was called, but the 
Imperialifts prefled with greater vehemence than ever; 
that they would not give fuch feandal to the world, as to 
recall a definitive fentence paffed of the validity of a mar- 
riage, and give the heretics fuch advantages by their un- 





fteadinefs in matters of that nature: and fo it was carried, - 


that the former fentence fhould take place; and the exe- 
cution of it was committed to the Emperor. When this 
was known in England, it determined the King in his re- 
folutions of fhaking ‘off the Pope’s yoke, in which he had 
made fo great a progrefs, that the Parhament had paffed 
' all the aéts concerning it, before he had the news from 
Rome: for he judged, that the beft way to peace was, to 
let them at Rome fee with what vigour he could make 
war. All the reft of the world looked on aftonifhed, to 
fee the Court of Rome throw off England with fo much 
feorn, as if they had been weary of the obedience and 
profits of fo great a kingdom, and their proceedings look- — 
‘ed as if they had been fecretly direGted by a divine Provi- 
dence, that defigned to draw great confequenees from this 
rupture, and did fo far infatuate thofe that-were moft 
concerned 
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concerned to prevent it, that they needlefsly drew it on BOOK 
themfelves. B it - 
In England they had been now examining the founda- 
tions on which the Papal authority was built, with extra- 1533." 
ordinary care for fome years; and feveral books being The #8 
then and foon after written on that fubject, the reader foraging 
will be able to fee better into the reafons of their pro- the Pope's” 
ceedings by a fhort abftra& of thefe. power. 
All the Apoftles were made equal in the powers that 
Chrift gave them, and he often condemned their contefts 
about fuperiority, but never declared in St. Peter’s favour. 
St. Paul withftood him to his face, and reckoned himielf 
not inferior to him. If the dignity of a perfon left any 
authority with the city in which he fat, then Antioch 
muft carry it,as well as Rome: and Jerufalem, where 
Chrift {uffered, was to be preferred to all the world, for 
it was truly the mother Church. Chrift faid to Peter, 
Upon this rock will I build my Church. The ancients un- 
derftood by the Roc&, either the confeffion Peter had made, 
or, which is all one upon the matter, Chrift himfelf; and. 
though it were to be meant of St. Peter, all the reft of 
the Apofiles are alfo called Foundations: that of, Tell the 
Church, was by many Doétors of the Church of Rome 
turned againft the Pope for a General Council. The other 
privileges afcribed to St. Peter were either only a prece- 
_ dence of order, or were occafioned by his fall, as that, 
Feed my fheep ; it being a reftoring him to the Apoftolical 
function. St. Peter had alfo a limited province, the cir- 
cumcifion, as St. Paul had the uncircumcifion, that was of 
far greater extent; which fhewed that he was not con- 
fidered as the univerfal Paftor. Ip the primitive Church 
St. Cyprian, and other Bifhops, wrote to the Bithop of 
Rome, as to their fellow-bifhop, colleague, and brother : 
they were again{t appeals to Rome, and did not fubmit to 
their definition, and in plain terms aflerted, that all Bi- 
fhops were equal in power as the Apoftles had. been. | It 
is true, the dignity of the city made the Bifhops of Rome 
to be much efteemed; yet in the firft Council of Nice 
the Bifhops of Alexandria and Antioch were declared to 
have the fame authority in the countries about them, that 
the Bifhops of Rome had over thofe that lay about them. ~ 
It is true, the Eaft being over-run with Arianifm, from 
which the Weft was better preferved, the oppreffed Eafiern 
Bithops did take fhelter in the protection the Bifhops of 
Rome gave them; and, as is natural to all people, they 
magnified that authority. which was fo ufeful to beni: 
; uf. 
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BOOK But the fecond General Council indire@tly condemned alt 
1) appeals to Rome: for it decreed, that every province 
fhould be governed by its own fynod, and allowed no 
7533* higher appeal but to the Bifhops of the diovefe. Con- 
ftantinople being made the imperial city, the fecond and 
fourth General Council gave it equal privileges with Rome, 
becaufe it was new Rome; which thews that the dignity 
of the fees flowed from the greatnefs of the cities. The 
‘African Churches condemned all appeals to Rome, and 
the Popes, who complained of that, pretended only to a 
Canon of the Council of Nice for it; and then they did 
not talk of a divine right : but fearch being made into all 
the copies of the Canons of the Council, that was found 
to be a forgery. When the Emperor Mauricius gave the 
title, Univerfal Bi/bop, to the Patriarch of Conftantinople, 
‘Gregory the Great complained of the ambition of that 
title, which he calls equal to the pride of Lucifer; and. 
fince England received the faith by thofe whom he fent 
over, it appeared from thence what was the doctrine of 
that fee at that time, and, by confequence, what were the 
fir impreffions made on the Englifh in that matter. It 
is true, Boniface the Third got the fame title by Phocas’s 
grant, and Boniface the Eighth pretended to all power 
both {piritual and temporal; but the progrefs of their ufur- 
pations, and the wars raifed to maintain them, were very 
vifible in hiftory. . The Popes fwore at their confecrations 
to obey the Canons of the eight firft General Councils, 
which are manifeft againft appeals, and their univerfal ju- 
rifdiGtion : {mall regard is to be had to the decrees of lat- 
ter Councils, being cabals packed and managed as the 
Popes pleafed. Several fees, as Ravenna, Milan, and 
Aquileia, pretended exemption from the Papal authority. 
Many Englith Bifhops had afferted, that the Popes had no 
authority againft the Canons, and to that day no Canon 
the Popes made was binding, ‘till it was received; which 
-fhewed the Pope’s authority was not believed founded on 
‘a divine authority: and the contefts that the Kings of 
England had with the Popes concerning the imveftitures, 
‘Bithops doing the King homage, appeals to Rome, and 
the authority of Papal bulls and provifions, fhewed that 
the Pope’s power was believed fubject to Jaws.and cuftom, 
and fo not derived from Chrift and St. Peter ; and as Jaws 
had given them fome power, and Princes had been forced» 
in ignorant ages to fubmit to their ufurpation, fo they 
might, as they faw caufe, change thofe laws, and refume 
' their rights. , | - 
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The next point enquired into was, the authority that BOOK. 
Kings had in matters of religion and the Church. The 


Kings of Hrael judged in all caufes, and Samuel called 


Saul the Head of the tribes. David made many rules about antiee 
the fervice at the temple, and declaring to Solomon what the King's 
his power was, he told him, that the Prie/s were wholly ‘premacy- 
at bis command; and it is alfo faid, that Sclomon appointed Begs 
' the Priefis their charges in HF hE, of God, and that they z Chron. 


wean not from his commandment in any matter: he turn- viii. 14, 156 
€ 


out one high-prieft, and put another in his room. Je- 
hofhaphat, Hezekiah, and Jofias, made alfo laws about 
ecclefiaftical matters. In the New Teftament, Chrift was 
himfelf fubje& to the civil powers, and charged his dif- 
' ciples not to affect temporal dominion. They alfo wrote 
to the Churches to be fubject to the higher powers, and 
call them Supreme, and charge every foul to be fubje& 
to them: fo in Scripture the King is called Head and 
Supreme, and every foul is faid to be under him ; which 
joined together, makes up this conclufion, that be is the * 
Jupreme Head over all perfons. In the primitive Church 
the Bifhops only made rules or canons, but pretended to 
no compulfive authority but what came from the civil 
magiftrate. The Roman Emperors called Councils, pre- 
fided in them, and confirmed them, and made many laws 
concerning ecclefiaftical matters ; fo did alfo Charles the 
Great. The Emperors did alfo either choofe the Popes 
-themfelves, or confirm their elections. Churchmen taking 
orders were not thereby difcharged from the obedience 
they formerly owed their Princes, but remained ftill fub-_ 
je&ts. And though the officers of the Church had pecu- 
liar fun&tions, in which the people were fubject to them, | 
that did not deliver them from their obedience to the 
King; as a father’s authority over his children cuts not 
off the King’s power over him. They found alfo that in 
all times the Kings of England had affumed an authority ~ | 
in ecclefiaftical matters. Ina, Alfred, Edgar, and Canutus, 
had many laws about them: fo had alfo moft of the 
Kings fince the conqueft, which appeared particularly in 
the Articles of Clarendon, and the contefts that followed 
upon them; and from the days of King Ina, they had 
granted exemptions to monatfteries from the epifcopal ju- 
rifdi@tion down to William the Conqueror’s time, befides 
~ many other aéts that clearly imported a fupremacy over all 
erfons, and in all caufes. But they did at the fame time 
fo explain and limit this power, that it was vifible they 
did not intend to fubject religion wholly to the pleafure 
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BOOK of the King; forit was declared, that his power was 
only a coercive authority, to defend the true religion, to” 
abolith herefies and idolatries, to caufe Bifhops and Paftors 
1533: to do. their duties, and in cafe they were negligent, or 
would not amend their faults, to put others in their room. 
_ Upon the whole matter, they concluded that the Pope 
had no power in England, and that the King had an entire 
dominion over all his fubjeéts, which did extend even to 
the regulating of ecclefiaftical matters. i 
The Clergy .Thefe things being fully opened in many difputes, and 
fubmitted publithed in feveral books, all the Bithops, Abbots, and’ 
tan Priors of England, Fifher only excepted, were fo far fatif- 
_ fied with them, or fo much in love with their preferments, 
that they refolved to comply with the changes which the 
King was refolved to make. Fifher was in great efteem 
for piety and ftrictnefs of life, and therefore much pains 
was taken with him. A little before the Parliament met, 
Cranmer propofed to him, that he, and any five Doétors 
he would choofe, and Stokefly, with five on his fide, 
fhould confer on that point, and examine the authorities 
that were on both fides : he accepted of it, and Stokefly 
wrote to him to name time and place, but Fifher’s ficknes 
hindered the progrefs of that motion. te 
A feffion of The Parliament met the 15th of January ; there were 
. Parliament. but feven Bifhops and twelve Abbots prefent; the reft, it 
feems, were unwilling to concur in making this change, 
though they complied with it when it was made. Ever 
Sunday during the feffion a Bifhop preached at St. Paul’s, 
and declared that the Pope had no authority in England: 
before this, they.had only faid, that a General Council 
was above him, and that the exactions of that Court, and 
appeals to it, were unlawful; but now they went a ftrain 
higher, to prepare the people for receiving the aéts then 
The Pope’s in agitation. On the gth of March the Commons began 
power tak- the bill for taking away the Pope’s power, and fent it to 
mn ewey- the Lords on the 14th, who pafled it on the 20th without 
any diffent. In it they fet forth ‘the exaétions the 
ay * Court of Reme grounded on the Pope’s power of dif- ~ 
“‘ penfing ; and that as none could difpenfe with the laws~ 
* of God, fo the King and Parliament only had the au- 





“ thority of difpenfing with the laws of the land; and 


‘that therefore fuch licences or difpenfations as were 
“« formerly in ufe fhould be for the future granted by the - 
** two Archbifhops: fome of thefe were to be confirmed: 
* under the Great Seal; and they appointed that there- 
*< after all commerce with Rome fhould ceafe.’’ They alfo 
declared, 


> 
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declared, “ that they did not intend to alter any article of BOO & 
“the catholic faith of Chriftendom, or of that which 1 
“‘ was declared in the Scripture neceflary to falvation. 
’ They confirmed all the exemptions granted to mo- 1533 
** nafteries by the Popes, but fubjected them to the King’s 
** vifitation, and gave the King and his Council power to 
» “ examine and reform all indulgences and privileges grant- 
‘ed by the Pope. The offenders againft this law were to 
-** be punifhed according to the ftatutes of premunire.”’ 
This act fubjeéted the monafteries entirely to the King’s 
authority, and put them in no {mall confufion. Thole 
that loved the Reformation rejoiced both to fee the Pope’s 
power rooted out, and to find the Scripture made the fiand- 
ard of religion. 

After this aét, another paffed in both Houfes in fix days The aa of 
time, without any oppofition, “ fettling the fuccefflion of the fuccef- 
** the Crown, confirming the fentence of divorce, and the "°™ 
“* King’s marriage with Queen Anne, and declaring all 
' © marriages within the degrees prohibited by Mofes to be 
** unlawful: all that had married within them were ap- 

** pointed to be.divorced, and their iffue illegitimated ; 
“and the fucceffion to the Crown was fettled upon the 
‘* King’s iffue by the prefent Queen, or, in default of that, 
“* to the King’s right heirs, for ever. All were required 
** to {wear to maintain the contents of this act, and if any 
**refufed to fwear to it, or fhould fay any thing to the 
* flander of the King’s marriage, he was to be judged 
“* guilty of mifprifion of treafon, and to be punithed ac- 
** cordingly.”’ The oath is alfo fet down in the Journals 
of the Houfe of Lords; by which they did not only {wear 
obedience to the King, and his heirs, by his prefent mar- 
riage, but alfo to defend the a& of fucceffion, and all the 
effects and contents in it, againft all manner of perfons 
whatfoever ; by which they were bound to maintain the 
divorce, both againft the Pope’s cenfures, and the Em- 
peror, if he went about to execute them. 

At this time one Philips complained to the Houfe of anaé re- 
Commons of the Bifhop of London, for ufing him cruelly gulating 
in prifon, upon fufpicion of herefy. The Commons fent up pete ) 
this to the Lords, but received no anfwer: fo they fent gaint here- 
fome of their members to the Bifhop, defiring him to an- tics. 
{wer the complaints put in againft him: but he acquaint- 
ed the Houfe of Lords with it; and they all with one 
confent voted, that none of their Houfe ought to appear, 
or to anfweér any complaint at the bar of the Houfe. of 
Commons. So the Commons let this particular cafe a 
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and fent up a bill, to which the Lords agreed, regulating 
the proceedings againtt heretics, ‘“‘ That whereas, by the. 


————, «© ftatute made by King Henry the Fourth, Bifhops might 
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The fub- 


‘‘ commit men upon fufpicion of herefy ; and herefy was 
‘© generally defined to be whatever was contrary to the 
“ Scriptures, or canonical fanctions, which was liable to 
* great ambiguity ; therefore that ftatute was repealed, 
« and none were to be committed for herefy, but upon a 
<* prefentment made by two witnefles: none were to be 
“ accufed for fpeaking againft things that were grounded 
* only upon the Pope’s Canons, Bail was to be taken 
“© for heretics, and they were to be brought to their trials 
‘in open court; and if, upon conviétion, they did not 
*‘ abjure, or were relapfes, they were to be burnt; the 
* King’s writ being firft obtained.’? This was a great 
check to the Bifhop’s tyranny, and gave no {mall comfort 
to all that favoured the Reformation. 

The Convocation fent in a fubmiffion at the fame time, 


Pai of by which they acknowledged, that all Convocations ought 
_ me8Y- to be affembled by the King’s writ, and promifed, upon 


the word of Priefts, never to make nor execute any ca- 
nons, without the King’s affent. They alfo defired, that 
fince many of the received canons were found to be con- 
trary to the King’s prerogative, and the laws of the land, 
there might be a committee named by the King of thirty- 
two; the one half out of both Houfes of Parliament, and_’ 
the other of the Clergy, empowered to abrogate or regu- 
Jate them, as they fhould fee caufe. This was confirmed 
in Parliament, and the a&@ againft appeals to Rome was _ 
renewed, and an appeal was allowed from the Archbithop 

to the King; upon which the Lord Chancellor was to 
grant a commiffion for a Court of Delegates. A provifo 
was added, that till the committee of thirty-two fhould 
fettle a regulation of the canons, thofe then in force fhould 
ftill take place, except fuch as were contrary to the King’s 
prerogative, or the laws. But this laft provifo, though it 
feemed reafonable to give the fpiritual courts fome rules, 


- till the thirty-two thould finifh their work, made, that it 


| 


An a& for 


came to nothing ; for it was thought more for the great- 
nefs of the King’s authority; and it fubjected the Bithops’ 
courts more to the prohibitions of the temporal courts, to 
keep this whole matter in {uch general terms, than to 
have brought it to a regulation that fhould be fixed and. . 

eon ftant. aS 
‘¢ Another a& paffed for regulating the elections and 


the election “ confecrations of Bifhops, condemning ‘all bulls from 


of Bifhops. 


‘¢ Rome, . 
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«Rome, and appointing that upon a vacancy the King BOOK 
“ fhould grant a licence for an eleétion, and fhould by a 
“¢ miflive letter fignify. the perfon’s name whom he would 
“* have chofen: and within twelve days after thefe were ‘3+ 
*« delivered, the Dean and Chapter, or Prior and Convent, 

‘© were required to return an election of the perfon named. 

‘by the King, under their feals. The Bifhop elect was 

** upon that to fwear fealty, and a writ was to be iffued 

* out for his confecration in the ufual manner: after that, 

“¢ he was to do homage to the King; upon which, both 

** the temporalities and fpiritualities were to be reftored, 

*‘ and Bifhops were to exercife their jurifdition as they 

«had done before. All that tranfgreffed this act were 

‘* made guilty of a premunire.” 

A. private a&t pafled, depriving Cardinal Campegio 
and Jerome de Ghinuccii of the bifhoprics of Salifbury 
and Worcefter: the reafons given for it are, becaufe they 
did not refide in their diocefes, for preaching the laws of 
God, and keeping hofpitality, but lived at the Court of 
Rome, and carried three thoufand pounds a year out of 
the kingdom. 

The laft act of a public nature, though relating only to The at- 
private perfons, of which I fhall give an account, was tainder of 
concerning the Nun of Kent, and her complices: it was ?@ Nun 
the firft occafion of fhedding any blood in this quarrel, ~~ 
and it was much cherifhed by all the fuperftitious Clergy 
that adhered to the Queen’s intereft, and the Pope’s. The 
Nun, and many of her complices, came to the Lords’ bar, 
and confeffed the whole matter. Among the concealers 
of this treafon, Sir Thomas More and Fifher were named: 
the former wrote upon that a long letter to Cromwell, . 
giving him a particular account of all the conyerfation he ° 
had at any time with the Nun: he acknowledged he had 
efteemed her highly, not fo much out of any regard he 
had to her prophecies, but for the opinion he conceived of 
her holinefs and humility. But he adds, that he was 
then convinced, “ That fhe was the moft falfe diffembling 
“* hypocrite that had been known; and guilty of moft de- 

* teftable hypocrify and devilifh diffembled falfehood : he 
** alfo believed that {he had communication with an evil 
<¢ fpirit.” Concerning this letter a curious difcovery has 
been made. In Queen Mary’s time More’s works were 
publifhed, and among them, other letters of his to Crom- 
- well, relating to that long one which he wrote concerning 
the Nun, were printed; but that was left out, of which 
_ More kept a copy, and gave it to his daughter ise 
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5B fe) OK that copy was in the MS. out of which the reft were pub- ~ 
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lifhed, and out of that I have tranfcribed it. The defign 
of fuppreffing it feems to be this: it is probable, there 
might have been fome thoughts in Queen Mary’s time, to 
canonize the Nun, fince the was called a. martyr for her 
mother’s marriage ; and there was no want of miracles to 
juftify it: therefore a letter fo plain and full againft her 
was thought fit to be kept out of the way. This juftifi- 
cation of More’s prevailed fo far, that his name was ftruck 
out of the bill. The a& contains a narrative of that whole 
ftory, which is in fhort this: poke 
Elizabeth Barton, of Kent, fell in fome trances, (it 
feems they were hyfterical fits,) and fpake fuch things as 
made thofe about her think fhe was infpired of God. The 
parfon of the parith, Mafter, hoping to draw advantages 
from this, gave Archbifhop Warham notice of it, who or- 
dered him to obferve her carefully, and bring him an ac- 
count of what fhould follow. But fhe had forgot all that 


’ fhe faid in her fits, when they were over: yet the Prieft 


would not let it go fo, but perfuaded her that fhe was in- 
{pired, and taught her fo to counterfeit thofe trances, that 
fhe became very ready at it. The matter was much 
noifed about, and the Prieft intended to raife the credit of 

an image of the bleffed Virgin’s that was in his church, — 
that fo pilgrimages and offerings might be made to it by 
her means.. He. affociated to himfelf. one Bocking, a 
‘Monk of Canterbury, and they taught her to fay in her 
fits, that the blefled Virgin appeared to her, and told her, 
fhe could not be well till fhe vifited that image. She 
dpake many good words againft ill life, and fpake alfo 


_ againft herefy, and the King’s fuit of divorce, then de- 


pending ; and by many ftrange motions of her body fhe 
‘feemed to be inwardly poffefled. A day was fet for her 
cure ; and before an aflembly of two thoufand people fhe 
was carried to that image; and after fhe had aéted her 
fits all ever, fhe feemed of a fudden quite recovered, 
which was afcribed to the interceffion of the Virgin, and | 
the virtue of that image.. She entered into a religious 
life, and Bocking was her ghoftly father. There were 
violent fufpicions of incontinence between them ; but the 
efteem fhe was in bore them down. Many thought her 
a prophetefs; and Warham among the reft. A book 
was alfo written of her revelations, and a letter was fhew- — 
ed all in letters of gold, pretended to be writ to her 
from Heaven by Mary Magdalene. She pretended, that 
~when the King was laft at Calais, fhe was carried invifibly © 
; beyond 
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beyond .fea, and brought back again, and that an angel BOOK 
gave her the Sacrament; and that God revealed to her, 
that if the King went on in his divorce, and married 
another wife, he fhould fall from his Crown, and not live 1534... 
a month longer, but /bould die a villain’s death. 

Many of the Monks of the Charter-Houfe, and the Ob- 
fervant Friars, with many Nuns, and Bp. Fifher, came to 
give credit to this, and feta great value on her, and grew 
very infolent upon it; for Friar Peyto preaching in the 
King’s chapel at Greenwich, denounced the judgments of 
God upon him, and faid, though others as lying prophets 
deceived him, yet he in the name of God told him, that 
— dogs fhould lick bis blood as they had done Abab’s. The 

King bore this patiently ; but ordered one Dr. Corren to Alias 
preach next Sunday, and to anfwer all that he had faid, is ater: 
who railed againft Peyto, as a dog and a traitor. Peyto 
had gone to Canterbury; but Elfton, a Francifcan of the 
fame houfe, interrupted him, and called him one of the 
lying prophets, that went about to eftablifh the fucceffion 
of the Crown by adultery ; and fpoke with fuch vehe- 
mence, that the King himfelf was forced to command 
him filence. And yet fo unwilling was the King to go 
to extremities, that all that was done, upon fo high a pro- 
vocation, was, that they were called before the Council, 
and rebuked for their infolence. But the Nun’s confede- 
rates publithing her revelations in all the parts of the 
kingdom, fhe and nine of her complices were apprehended 
in November laft year; and they did all, without any 
rack or torture, difcover the whole confpiracy, and upon 
that were appointed to go to St. Paul’s; and after a fer- 
mon preached upon that occafion by the Bifhop of Ban- Capon, 
gor, they repeated their confeffion in the hearing of the 
people, and were fent to lie prifoners in the Tower. But 
it was given out, that all was extorted from them by vio- 
lence; and meflages were fent to the Nun, defiring her 
to deny all that the had confefled ; which made the King 
judge it neceflary to proceed to further extremities. So 
fhe, and fix of her chief complices, were attainted of trea- 
fon ; and the Bifhop of Rochefter and five more were at- Fither. 
tainted of mifprifion of treafon. But at the interceffion of 

Queen Anne, (as it is expreffed in the aét,) all others that 
had been concerned with her were pardoned. 
_ This was as black an impofture as any ever was; and if 
it had fallen out in a darker age, in which the world went 
_mad after vifions, the King might have loft his crown by 
M. The difcoyery of this difpofed all to look on older 
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- BOOK ftories of the trances of monaftical people, as contrivances 
1. to ferve bafe énds, and did make way for the ruin of that 
order of men‘in England; but all that was at prefent 
*534 done upon it was, that the Obfervants were put out of 
their houfes, and mixed with the other Francifcans, and 
the Auftin Friars were put in their rooms. When all 
thefe acts were paffed, the King gave his affent to them 
on the 29th of March, and prorogued the Parliament till 
November. : 
The oath of The members of both Houfes fwore to the oath of fuc- 
abe ceflion on the day of the prorogation. On the 2oth of 
™ April followed the execution of the Nun and her com- 
plices at Tyburn, where fhe freely acknowledged her im- 
poftures, and the juftice of the fentence, and laid the 
blame on thofe who fuffered with her ; who, becaufe the 
thing was profitable to them, praifed her much, and 
though they knew that all was feigned, yet gave out that 
it was done by the working of the Holy Ghoft; and the 
concluded her life, begging both God’s and the King’s 
Fitherin Pardon. Upon the firft difcovery of this cheat, Cromwell 
fome fent Fifher’s brother to him to reprove him for his carriage 
trouble. in that bufinefs, and to advife him to afk the King’s pardon 
. for the encouragement he had given to the Nun, which 
he was confident the King would grant him: but Fither 
excufed himfelf, and faid, he had done nothing, but only 
-tried whether her revelations were true or not. He con-. 
feffed, that, upon the reports he had heard, he wasinduced © 
to have a high opinion of her; and that he had never dif- 
covered any falfehood in her. It is true, fhe faid fome 
things to him concerning the King’s death, which he had 
not revealed; but he thought it was not neceflary to do it; 
becaufe he knew fhe had told it to the King herfelf: fhe 
had named no perfon that fhould kill the King, but had 
only denounced it as a judgment of God on him; and he 
had reafon to think that the King would have been of- 
fended with him if he had fpoken of it to him; and fo he 
defired to be no more troubled with that matter, But 
upon that, Cromwell wrote him a fharp letter ; he fhewed 
him that he had proceeded rafhly in that affair, being fo - 
partial in the matter of the King’s divorce, that he eafily 
believed every thing that feemed to make againft it: he 
, fhewed him how neceflary it was to ufe great caution be- 
fore extraordinary things fhould be received, or fpread 
about as revelations; fince otherwife the peace of the 
world fhould be in the hands of every bold or crafty im- 
poftor: yet in conclufion he adyifes him again to afk the: 
: King’s 
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King’s pardon for his rafhnefs, and he affures him that BOOK 
the King was ready to forgive that, and every thing elfe, 1,. 
by which he had offended him. But Fifher was obftinate, ———— 
and would make no fubmiflion, and fo was included with- Anes 
in the act; yet it was,not executed till a new provocation obginate. 7 
drew him into further trouble. The fecular and regular 

Clergy did every where fwear the oath of fuccefhon ; 

which none did more zealoufly promote than Gardiner, 

who before the 6th of May got all his Clergy to {wear it: 

and the religious orders being apprehenfive of the King’s 
jealoufies of them, took care to remove them, by fending 

in declarations under the feals of their houfes, that in 

their opinion the King’s prefent marriage was lawful, and 

that they would always acknowledge him Head of the 

Church of England ; that the Bifhop of Rome had no au- 

thority out of his own diocefe, and that they would con- 

tinue obedient to the King, notwithftanding his cenfures ; 

that they would preach the Gofpel fincerely according to 

the Scriptures and the tradition of the Catholic Doétors, 

and would in their prayers pray for the King as fupreme 

Head of the Church of England. 

A meeting of the Council fate at Lambeth, to which More and 
many were cited in order to the {wearing the oath; among Fifher re- 
whom was Sir Thomas More and Fifher. More was firtt se hie 
ealled on to take it: he anfwered, that he neither blamed =~ 
thofe that made the aéts, nor thofe that fwore the oath, 
and that he was willing to {wear to maintain the fuc- 
ceffion to the Crown, but could not take the oath as it 
‘was conceived. Fifher made the fame anf{wer; but all the 
reft that were cited before them took it. More was 
much preffed to give his reafons againft it; but he refufed 
to do that; for it might be called.a difputing againft law-; 
yet he would put them into writing, if the King would 
command him to do it. Cranmer faid, if he did not 
blame thofe that took it, it feems he was not perfuaded it 
was a fin, and fo was only doubtful of it; but he was 
fure he ought to obey the law, if it was not finful; fo 
there was a certainty on the one hand, and only a doubt 
on the other; and therefore the former ought to deter- 
mine him. This he confetfed did fhake him a little; but he 
~ faid, he thought in his confcience, that it would be a fin 
in him, and offered to take his oath upon that, and that 
he was not led by any other confideration, .The Abbot 
of Weftminfter told him, he ought to think his confcience 
was mifled, fince the Parliament was of another mind ; 
an argument well becoming a rich ignorant Abbot. But 

F3° More 
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BOOK More faid, if the Parliament of England was againft him, 
1. yet he believed all the reft of Chriftendom was on his 
——— fide. In conclufion, both he and Fither declared, that 
1534 they thought it was in the power of the Parliament to 
fettle the fucceffion to the Crown, and fo were ready to 
{wear to that, but they could not take the oath that was 
tendered to them; for by it they mutt fwear to maintain 
all the contents in the aét of fucceffion, and in it the 
King’s former marriage was declared unlawful ; to which 
they could not affent. Cranmer preffed that this might 
be accepted: for if they once fwore to maintain the fuc- 
ceffion, it would conduce much to the quiet of the nation; 
but fharper counfels were more acceptable: fo they were 
both committed to the Tower, and pen, ink, and paper 
was kept from them. The old Bifhop was alfo hardly 
ufed both in his clothes and diet; he had only rags to 
cover him, and fire was often denied him, which was a 
cruelty not capable of any excufe, and was as barbarous 

as it was imprudent. 
Rioters In winter another feffion of Parliament was held; the 
feffion of firft aét that paffed declared the King to be the /upreme 
Parliament. Had on earth of the Church of England, and appointed 
that to be added to his other titles; and it was enacted, 
that he and his fucceffors fhould have full authority to re- 
form all herefies and abufes in the fpiritual jurifdiction. 
By another act they confirmed the oath of fucceffion, 
which had not been fpecified in the former aé, though 
agreed to by the Lords. They alfo gave the King the 
firt-fruits and tenths of ecclefiaftical benefices, as being 
the fupreme Head of the Church ; for the King being put 
in the Pope’s room, it was thought reafonable to give him 
the annats, which the Popes had formerly exacted. The 
temporality were now willing to revenge themfelves on 
the fpirituality, and to tax them as heavily as they had 
formerly tyrannized over them. Another att paffed, de- 
claring fome things treafon; one of thefe was the denying 
the King any of his titles, or the calling him heretic, 
fchifmatic, or ufurper of the Crown. By another aét, 
provifion was made for fetting up twenty-fix fuffragan 
Bifhops over England, for the more {peedy adminiftration 
* — of the facraments, and the better fervice of God: it is alfo 
faid, they had been formerly accuftomed to be in the 
kingdom. The Bifhop of the diocefe was to prefent two to 
the King, and upon the King’s declaring bis choice, the 
Archbifhop was to confecrate the perfon, and then the 
Bithop was to delegate fuch parts of his charge to his 


care 
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care as he thought fitting, which was to laft during his BOOK 
pleafure. Thefe were the fame that the ancients called the 1 — 
Chorepifcopi, who were at firft the Bithops of fome vil- 
lages; but were afterwards put under the jurifdiction of 1534: 
the Bifhop of the next city. They were fet up before the 
Council of Nice, and continued to be in the Church for 
many ages; but the Bifhops devolving their whole fpiri- 
tual power to them, they were put down, and a decretal 
epiftle was forged in the name of P. Damafus, condemning 
them. The great extent of the diocefes in England made 
it hard for one Bifhop to govern them with that exactnefs 
that was neceflary ; thefe were therefore appointed to af- 
fit them in the difcharge of the paftoral care. 
In this Parliament fubfidies were granted, payable in 
three years, with the higheft preamble of their happinefs 
under the King’s government, all thofe twenty-four years 
in which he had reigned, that flattery could dictate. 
Fifher and More, by two fpecial aéts, were attainted of 
mifprifion of treafon ; five other Clerks were in like man- 
ner condemned, all for refufing to fwear the oath of fuc- 
ceffion. The fee of Rochefter was declared void; yet it 
feems few were willing to fucceed fuch a man, for it con-_ 
tinued vacant two years. This feverity againft them was 
cenfured by fome as extreme, fince they were willing to 
{wear to the fucceffion in other terms; fo that it was 
merely a point of confcience, in which the common fafety 
was not concerned, at which they ftuck; and it was 
thought the profecuting them in this manner would fo 
raife their credit, that it might endanger the government 
more than any oppofition which they could make. ; 
But now that the King entered upon a new {cene, it will The pro- 
be neceflary to open the progrefs that the new opinions grels the 
had made in and all the time of the King’s fuit of ™ 9°, 
divorce. During Wolfey’s miniftry, thofe preachers were jn iPoclanté, 
gently ufed; and it is probable the King ordered the _ 
Bifhops to give over their enquiring after them, when the 
Pope began to ufe him ill; for the progrefs of herefy was 
always reckoned up at Rome among the mifchiefs that 
would follow upon the Pope’s denying the King defires. 
But More coming into favour, he offered new counfels; he | 
thought the King’s proceeding feverely againft heretics 
would be fo meritorious at Rome, that it would work 
more effectually than all his threatenings had done: fo a 
fevere proclamation was iffued out both againft their books 
and perfons, ordering all the laws againft them to be put 
in execution. Tindall and fome others at Antwerp were 
ag 2 F4 ° every 
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1534. 


The Sup- 


every vear either tranflating or writing books againtt fome 


-of the received errors, and fending them over to England: 


but his tranflation of the New Teftament gave the greateft 
wound, and was much complained of by the Clergy, as 
full of errors. Tonftall, then Bifhop of London, being a 
man of great learning and virtue, which is generally ac- 
companied with much moderation, returning from the 
treaty of Cambray, to which More and he were fent in the 
King’s name, as he came through Antwerp, dealt.with an 
Englith merchant that was fecretly a friend of Tindall’s, 
to procure him as many of his New Teftaments as could be 
had for money. Tindall was glad of this; for being about 
a more correét edition, he found he would be better ena- 
bled to fet about it, if the copies of the old were fold off ; 
fo he gave the merchant all he had, and Tonftall paying 
the price of them, got them in his hands, and burnt 
them publicly in Cheapfide. This was called a burning 
of the Word of God ; and it was faid, the Clergy had rea- 
fon to revenge themfelves on it, for it had done them more 
mifchief than all other books whatfoever. But a year after 
this, the fecond edition being finifhed, great numbers were 
fent over to England, and Conftantine, one of Tindall’s 
partners, happened to be taken ; fo More believing that 
fome of the merchants of London furnifhed them with 
money, promifed him his liberty, if he would difcover 
who they were that encouraged and affifted them : {o he 
told him the Bifhop of London did more than all the 
world befides; for he had bought up the ereatetft part of a 
faulty impreffion. The Clergy, when they condemned 
Tindall’s tranflation, promifed a new one: but a year after, 
in a long condemnation of feveral books that were pub- 
lithed by Warham, Tonftall, and other Canonifts and Di- — 
vines, they added this, That it was not neceflary to publith 
the Scripture in Englith, and that the King did well not 
to fet about it. ; 

There came out a book writ by one Fith of Gray’s-Inn, ~ 


piace that took mightily, called the Supplication of the Beggars, 


the Beg- 
gars. 


by which they complained, that the alms of the people 
were intercepted by the mendicant Friars, that were an ufe- 
lefs burden to the government ; they alfo taxed the Pope 
of cruelty, for taking no pity on the poor, fince none but 
thofe that could pay for it were delivered out of Purgato- 
ry. The King was fo pleafed with this, that he would 
not fuffer any thing to be done againft the author. More 
anf{wered it by another fupplication in behalf of the fouls 
in Purgatory, fetting forth the miferies they were in, oa 

the 
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the relief which they received by the maffes that were pooxK 
faid for them; and therefore they called on their friends 1. 
to fuppert the religious orders, that had now fo many ene- 
mies. This was elegantly and wittily written, but did 1534. 
not take fo much as the other; for fuch is the ill nature 

of mankind, that fatires are always better received than ° 
apologies, and no fatires are more acceptable than thofe 

againft Churchmen. 

Frith anfwered More in a book more gravely written, Frith writes 

in which he fhewed that there was no mention made 2 Poesy 
° , 2 i 5 urgatory. 
Purgatory in the Scripture ; that it was inconfiftent with 
the merits of Chrift, by which, upon fincere repentance, 
all fins were pardoned ; for if they were pardoned, they 
could not be punifhed : and though temporary judgments, 
either as medicinal corrections, or for giving warning to 
others, do fometimes fall even on true penitents ; yet ter- 
rible punifhments in another {tate caunot confift with a 
free pardon, and the remembering of our fins no more. In 
expounding many paflages of the New Teftament, he ap- 
pealed to More’s great friend, Erafmus ; and fhewed, that 
the fire which was fpoken of by St. Paul, as that which 
would confume the wood, bay, and fiubble, could only, be 
meant of the fiery trial of perfecution. He fhewed, that 
the primitive Church received it not; Ambrofe, Jerome, ~ 
and Auftin did not believe it: the laft had plainly faid, 
that no mention was made of it in Scripture. The Monks 
brought it in, and, by many wonderful ftories, poffeffed 
the world of the belief of it; and had made a very gain- 
ful trade of it. This book provoked the Clergy fo much, 
that they refolved to make the author feel a real fire, for 
endeavouring to extinguifh their imaginary one. More 
objected poverty, and want of learning, to the new preach- 
ers: but it was anfwered, the fame thing was made ufe 
of to difgrace Chrift and his Apoftles; but a plain fimpli- 
city of mind, without artificial improvements, was rather 
thought a good difpofition for men that were to bear a crofs; 
and the glory of God appeared more eminently, when the 
inftruments feemed contemptible. 

But the pen proving too feeble, and too gentle a tool, A perfecu- 
the Clergy betook themfelves to that, on which they re- tion fet on 
lied, more : many were vexed with imprifonments for’ Mo 
teaching their children the Lord’s Prayer in Englifh, for 
harbouring the preachers, and for fpeaking againft the 
corruptions in the worfhip, or the vices of the Clergy ; 
but thefe generally abjured. One Hinton, that had been 
a Curate, and went over to. Tindall, was taken ‘coming 

back 
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back with fome books, and was by Warham:> condemned 
and burnt. ’ 

Bilney, after his abjuration formerly mentioned, return- 
ed to Cambridge, and fell under great horror of mind ; 
but overcame it, and refolved to.expiate his apoftafy by a 
public acknowledgment: and that he might be able to do 
that on furer grounds, he followed his ftudies clofe two 
years; but then he Jeft the Univerfity, and went into Nor- 
folk, where he was born, and preached up and down that 
county againft idolatry and fuperftition ; exhorting the 
people to live well, to give much alms, to believe in Chrift, 
and, to offer up their fouls and wills to him in the Sacra~ 
ment. He openly confeffed his own fin of denying the 
faith ; and ufing no precaution as he went about, he was 
taken by the Bithop’s officers, and was condemned as a 
relapfe, and degraded. More not only fent down the writ 
to burn him, but, to make him fuffer another way, he af- 
firmed ih print,that he had-abjured; but no paper figned 
by him was ever fhewed, and little credit was due to the 
Priefis who gave it out, that he did it by word of mouth: 
but Parker (afterwards Archbithop) was an eye-witne(s of 
his fufferings. He bore all the hardfhips he was put to 
patiently ; and continued very cheerful after his fentence ; 
and eat up the poor provifion that was brought. him, 
heartily ; for he faid, he muft keep up a ruinous cottage 
till it fell. He had thofe words often in his mouth, When 
thou walkeft through the fire, thou fbalt not be burnt: and 
by burning his finger in the candle, he prepared himfelf 
for the fire, and faid, it would only confume the ftubble of 
his body, but would purify his foul. 

On the roth of November he was burnt. At the ftake 
he repeated the Creed, to fhew he was a true Chriftian ; 
for the Clergy made ftrange reprefentations of his doétrine: 
then he prayed earneftly, and with a deep fenfe repeated 
thofe words, Enter not into judgment «with thy fervant. Dr. 
Warner, that waited on hist, embraced him, fhedding 
many tears, and withed that he might die in as good a 
ftate as that in which he then was. The Friars defired 
him to declare to the people, that they had not procured 
his death, and he did st ; fo the laft act of his life was full 
of charity to his enemies. His fufferings animated others, | 
Byfield, that had formerly abjured, was taken difperfing 
Tindall’s books, and he with one Tewkefbury were con-— 
demned by Stokefly, and burnt. .Two men and a wo- 
man were alfo burnt at York. Upon thefe proceedings, _ 
the Parliament that fatethat year complained to the Kings 
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but that did not cool the heat of the Clergy. One Bain- BOOK 
ham, a counfellor of the Temple, was taken on fufpicion | 
of herefy, and whipped in More’s prefence, and afterwards 
racked in the Tower: yet he could not be wrought on to 753% 
accufe any, but through fear he abjured. After that, 
being difcharged, he was in great trouble of mind, and 
could find no quiet till he went publicly to church, and 
openly confefled his fins; and declared the torments he 
felt in his confcience for what,he had done. Upon this 
he was again feized on, and condemned, for having faid, 
‘that Thomas Becket was a murderer, and was damned 
“¢ if he did not repent : and that in the Sacrament Chrift’s 
* body was received by faith, and not chewed with the 
“ teeth.”’ Sentence paffed upon him by Stokefly, and 
he was burnt. Soon after this, More delivered up the 
Great Seal, fo the preachers had fome eafe. Crome and 
Latimer were accufed, but abjured. Tracy (anceftor to 
the prefent Lord Tracy) madea will, by which: he left his 
foul to God, in hopes of mercy through Chrift, without 
the help of any other faint; and therefore he declared, 
that he would leave nothing for foul maffes. This will 
being brought to the Bifhop of London’s court to be prov- 
ed, after his death, provoked them fo much, that he was 
condemned as an heretic; and an order was fent to the 
Chancellor of Worcefter, to raife his body ; but he went 
further, and burnt it, which could not be juftified, fince 
he was not a relapfe. Tracy’s heir fued him for it, and he 
was turned out of his place, and fined in four hundred 
pounds. The Clergy proclaimed an indulgence of forty 
days’ pardon to any that carried a faggot to the burning 
of an heretic, that fo cruelty might feem the more meri- 
torious. And an aged man (Harding) being condemned 
by Longland, Bithop of Lincoln, as he was tied to the 
ftake, one flung a faggot with fuch force at him, that it 
dathed out his brains. ‘ 

After an intermiflion of two years, Gardiner reprefented 
to the King, that it would give him great advantages 
againft the Pope, if he would take hold of fome occafion 
to fhew his hatred of herefy. So Frith feemed a fit per- rrith’s fuf- 
fon to offer as a facrifice, to demonftrate his zeal : he was ferings. 

a young man much famed for learning, and was the firft 
that wrote againft the corporal prefence in the Sacrament, - 
in England. He followed Zuinglius’s doétrine on thefe 
grounds ; Chrift received in the Sacrament gave eternal 
life ; but this was given only to thofe that believed ; from 
which he inferred, that he was received only. by faith. 
St 
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BOOK St. Paul faid, that the Fathers before Chrift eat the fame 
1. fpiritual food with Chriftians; from which it appears, that 
Chrift is now no more corporaily prefent to us than he was 
1533- to them: and he argued from the nature of Sacraments in 
general, and the ends of the Lord’s Supper, that it was 
only a commemoration. Yet upon thefe premifes he 
built no other conclufion, but that Chrift’s prefence was 
no article of faith. Frith, put thefe reafons in writing, 
which falling into More’s hands, were anfwered by him ; 
but Frith never faw that till he was put in prifon: and 
then, though he was loaded with irons, and had no books 
allowed him, he replied. He infifted much on that argu- 
ment, that the Ifraelites did eat the fame food, and drank 
of the fame rock, that was Chrift; and fince Chrift was only 
my ftically and by faith received by them, he concluded, 
that he was now received only by faith. He fhewed, that 
Chrift’s words, This is my body, were accommodated to the 
Jewith phrafe of calling the lamb the Lord’s Paffover ; and 
confirmed his opinion with many paflages out of the Fa- 
thers, in which the elements were called figns and figures 
of Chrift’s body; and they faid, that upon confecration 
they did not ceafe to be bread and wine, but remained flill 
in their own proper natures. He alfo fhewed, that the 
Fathers were firangers to all the confequences of that opi- 
nion, as that a body could be in more places than one at 
once, or could be in a place after the manner of a fpirit : 
yet he concluded, that if that opinion were held only asa 
Speculation, fo that adoration were not offered to the ele- 
nents, it might be well tolerated ; but that he condemned 
as gro{s idolatry. This was intended by him to prevent 
fuch heats in England as were raifed in Germany, between 
the Lutherans and Helvetians, by reafon of their different 
opinions concerning the Sacrament. He was feized on in 
May, 1533, and brought before Stokefly, Gardiner, and 
Longland. They objected to him his not believing pur- 
gatory nor tranfubftantiation. He gave his reafons that de- 
termined him to look on neither. of thefe as articles of 
faith; but he thought that neither the affirming nor de- 
nying them ought to be determined pofitively. The Bi- 
thops feemed unwilling to proceed to fentence; but he con- 
tinuing refolute, Stokefly pronounced it; and fo delivered 
him to the fecular arm, obtefting, that his punifhment | 
might be moderated, fo that the rigour might not-be too . 
extreme, nor yet the gentlenefs of it too much mitigated. 
This obteftation by the bowels of Chrift was thought‘a 
mockery, when all ‘the world knew, that it was intended 
aes that 
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that he fhould be burnt. One Hewit, a prentice of pooK 
London, was alfo condemned with him, on the fame ac- I. 
count. When they were brought to Smithfield, Frith 
exprefled great joy, and hugged the faggots with fome 1533- 
tranfport: Cook, a Prieft, that flood by, called to the 

people not to pray for them more than they would do for 

a dog. Frith fmiled at that, and prayed God to forgive 

him: the fire was kindled, which confumed them to 

afhes. This was the laft inftance of the cruelty of the 

Clergy at this time; for the act formerly mentioned, 
regulating their proceedings, followed foon after. Philips, 

at whofe complaint that bill was begun, was committed 

upon fufpicion of herefy; a copy of Tracy’s will was 

found about him, and butter and cheefe were alfo found 

in his chamber in Lent: but he being required to abjure, 
appealed to the King as /upréme Head, and_upon that he 

was fet at liberty; but whether he was tried by the King 

or not, is not upon record. 

The a& that was pafled gave the new preachers and a fop put 
their followers fome refpite. The King was alfo em- to further 
powered to reform all herefies and idolatries: and his ls 
affairs did now oblige him to unite himfelf to the Princes 
of Germany, that by their means he might fo embroil the 
Emperor’s affairs, as not to give him leifure to turn his 
arms againft England ; and this produced a flackening of 
all feverities againft them: for thofe Princes, in that firft 
fervor of the Reformation, made it an article in all their 
treaties, that none fhould be perfecuted for favouring their 
doétrine. The Queen did alfo openly protect them; fhe The in- 
took Latimer and Shaxton to be her chaplains, and pro- ca as 
moted them to the bifhoprics of Worcefter and Salifbury. reel” 
Cranmer was fully convinced of the neceffity of a re- Court. 
formation, and, that he might carry it on with true judg-. 
ment, and juftify it by good authorities, he made a great 
collection of the opinions of the ancient Fathers and later 
doétors, in all the points of religion; of which I have 
feen two volumes in folio: but by a letter of the Lord 
Burleigh’s it appears, there were then fix volumes of his - 

_ colle&tions in his hands. He was a man of great candour, 
and much patience and induftry; and fo was on all ac- 
counts well prepared for that work, to which the provi-~* 
dence of God did now cail him: and though he was in 
fome things too much fubje&t to the King’s imperious 
_ temper, yet in the matter of the fix articles he fhewed 
that he wanted not the courage that became a Bifhop in 
fo critical an affair as that was. Cromwell was his great 
~ and 
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300K and conftant friend; a man of mean birth, but of excellent 
1. qualities, as appeared in his adhering to his mafter Wol- 
“fey, after his fall; a rare demonftration of gratitude in a 
1534 court, to a difgraced favourite: and in his greateft height, 
he happening to fee a merchant of Lucca, who had pitied 
and relieved him when he was in Italy, but did not fo 
much as know him, or pretend to any returns for the 
fmall favours he had formerly fhewed him, and was then 
reduced to a low condition, treated him with fuch ac- 
knowledgments, that it became the fubje@& of feveral 
pens, which ftrove who fhould celebrate it moft. oN 
Others op- As thefe fet themfelves to carry on a reformation, there 
pofe it was another party formed that as vigoroufly oppofed it, 
much- = headed by the Duke of Norfolk and Gardiner ; and al- 
moft all the Clergy went into it. They perfuaded the 
’ King that nothing would give the Pope or the Emperor 
fuch advantages, as his making any changes in religion ; 
and it would refleé&t much on him, if he who had writ 
fo learnedly for the faith fhould in f{pite to the Pope make 
any changes in it. Nothing would encourage other Princes 
fo much to follow his example, nor keep his fubjects fo 
much in their duty to him, as his continuing ftedfaft in 
the ancient religion. Thefe things made great impreflions 
on him. But, on the other hand, Cranmer reprefented to 
him, that if he rejected the Pope’s authority, it was very 
abfurd to let fuch opinions or praétices continue in the 
Church, that‘had no other foundation but Papal decrees: 
and therefore he defired that this might be put to the 
trial; he ought to depend on God, and hope for’ good 
fuccefs if he proceeded in this matter according to the 
duty of a Chriftian Prince. England was a complete 
body within itfelf; and though in the Roman empire, 
when united under one Prince, General Councils were. 
eafily affembled, yet now that was not to be fo much de- 
pended on; but every Prince ought to reform the Church 
in his dominions by a national fynod ; and if in the an- — 
cient Church fuch fynods condemned herefies, and re- - 
formed abufes, that might be much more done, when 
Europe was divided into fo many kingdoms. It was 
vifible, that though both the Emperor and the Princes of 
Germany had for twenty. years defired a General Council, 
it could not be obtained of the Pope; he had indeed 
The opi- Offered one at Mantua, but that was only an illufion. © 
nion of Upon that, the King defired fome of his Bifhops to 
fome Bi- give their opinion concerning the Emperor’s power of 
fhops ofa Calling Councils: fo Cranmer, T onftall, Clark of Bath 


General 
Council, : and 
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and Wells, and Goodrick of Ely, made anfwer, that BOOK 
though ancient Councils were called by the Roman Em- 
perors, yet that was done by reafon of the extent of their 
monarchy, that was now ceafed; but fince other Princes "53+ 
had an entire monarchy within their dominions: yet if 

one or more of thofe Princes fhould agree to call a Coun- 

cil to a good intent, and defite the concurrence of the 

reft, they were bound by the rule of charity to agree 

to it: they were alfo of opinion, that none but Bifhops 

and Priefts had right to a definitive voice in matters of 
do&trine. : 

Cranmer alfo made a long fpeech at that time, fetting Heads of a 
forth the neceflity of a reformation. It is probable it was ‘peech of 
in the Houfe of Peers, for it begins, My Lords “< He Cranmer’s, 
“begun with the impoftures and deceit ufed by the 
¢ Canonifts, and other courtiers at Rome. ‘Then he {pake 
“to the authority of a General Council; he fhewed that 
* it flowed not from the number of the Bifhops, but from 
*¢ the matter of their decifions, which were received with 
‘* an univerfal confent, for there were many more Bifhops 
*¢ at the Council of Arimini, which was condemned, than 
“ either at Nice or Conftantinople, which were received. 
<< Chrift had named no head of the whole Church, as 
<¢ God had named no head of the world; but that grew 
“up for order’s fake, as there were Archbifhops fet over 
“€ provinces ; yet fome Popes were condemned for herefy, 

“as Liberius, and others. If faith muft be fhewed by 
** works, the ill lives of moft Popes of late fhewed, that 
“their faith was to be fufpected ; and all the privileges 
‘* which Princes or Synods granted to that fee might be 
“recalled. Popes ought to fubmit themfelves to General 
** Councils, and were to be tried by them: he fhewed 
*¢ what were the prefent corruptions of the Pope and his 
“ court, which needed reformation. The Pope, according 
‘© to the decree of the Council of Bafil, was the Church’s 
“ Vicar, and not Chrift’s, and fo was accountable to it. 
“< The Churches of France declared the Council to be 
** above the Pope, which had been acknowledged by 
‘© many Popes themfelves. The power of Councils had 
*¢ alfo bounds, nor could they judge of the rights of. 
<< Princes, or proceed to a fentence againft a King; nor 
«* were their canons of any force till Princes added their 
“‘fanctions to them. Councils ought alfo to proceed 
“© moderately, even againft thofe that held errors, and 
““ought not to impofe things indifferent. too feverely. 
** The Scriptures, and not men’s traditions, ought to be 
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Book “ the ftandards of their definitions. The-Divines of Paris 
1. “held, that a Council could not make-a new article of 
“faith that was not in the Scriptures, and all Chrift’s 
534 © promifes to the Church were to be underftood with 
‘this condition, if they kept the faith: therefore there 

“¢ was great reafon to doubt concerning the authority of.a 
«Council; fome of them had contradifted others, and 

«‘ many others were never received. The Fathers had 

“¢ always appealed to the Scriptures, as fuperior in autho- 

“* rity to Councils, by which only all controverfies ought 

“ to be decided; yet, on the other hand, it was dangerous 

“€ to be wife in one’s own conceit; and he thought, when 

“ the Fathers all agreed in the expofition of any place of 

“ Scripture, that ought to be looked on as flowing from 

“ the Spirit of God. He fhewed how little regard was 

“* to be had to a Council, in which the Pope prefided, and 

«‘ that if any common error had paffed upon the world, 

“‘ when that came to be difcovered, every one was at 

*< liberty to fhake it off, even though they had fworn to 

* maintain that error: this he applied to the Pope’s au- 
*< thority.’’ In conclufion, he promifed to entertain them” 

with another difcourfe of the authority that all Bifhops 

had in their fees, and that Princes had within their do- 

minions. But I could never recover that, and probably 

it is loft. ‘ ; Ti 

“he fateof _ Ehis was the ftate of the Court after King Henry had 
England. fhaken off the Pope’s power, and aflumed a fupremacy in 
. ecclefiaftical affairs. ‘The nobility and gentry were gene- 
rally well fatisfied with the change ; but the body of the 

people was more under the power of the priefts; and they 

ftudied to infufe in them great fears of a change in re- 

ligion. It was faid the King was now joining himfelf to 
heretics; that both the Queen, Cranmer, and Cromwell, , 
favoured them. It was left free to difpute what were ar- 
ticles of faith, and what were only the decrees of Popes 

and changes would be made under this pretence, that 
they only rejected thofe opinions which were fupported ° 
by the Papal authority. The Monks and Friars faw them- 

felves left at the King’s mercy. Their.bulls could be 
| no longer ufeful to them. -The trade of new faints, or 
indulgences, was now at an end; they had alfo fome in- 
timations that Cromwell was forming a projet for fup- 
prefling them; fo they thought it neceflary for their own 
prefervation to embroil the King’s affairs as much as was 
poflible: therefore, both in confeffions and difcourfes, 

they were infufing into the people a diflike of the King’s 

Dine 
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proceedings; and this did fo far work on them, that if 
the Emperor’s affairs had been in fuch a condition, that 
he could have made war on’ the King, he might have 
done it with great advantage, and found a ftrong party in 
England on his fide. But the praétices of the Clergy at 
home, and of Cardinal Pole abroad, the libels that were 
publithed, and the rebellions that were afterwards raifed 
in England, wrought fo much on the King’s temper, that 
was naturally imperious and boifterous, that he became 
too apt to commit acts of the higheft feverity, and to 
bring his fubjeéts into trouble upon the flighteft grounds; 
and his new title of Head of the Church feemed to have 
increafed his former vanity, and made him fancy that all 
his fubje&ts were bound to regulate their belief by the 
meafures he fet them. He had now reigned twenty-five 
years ; in all which time none had fuffered’ for crimes 
againft the ftate, but Pole Earl of Suffolk, and Stafford 
Duke of Buckingham; (the former was executed in obe- 
dience to his father’s laft commands ; the latter fell by 
Cardinal Wolfey’s malice ; he had alfo been inveigled by 


a prieft to imagine he hada right to the crown;) but in 


the laft ten years of his life, inftances of feverity returned 


more frequently. The Bifhops and Abbots did what they 


could to free the King of any jealoufies that might be 


raifed in him concerning them ; and of theix own accord, 
before any law was made about it, they fwore to maintain 





the King’s fupremacy. The firft act of it was the making — 


Cromwell Vicar General, and vifitor of all the monatteries 
and churches of England, with a delegation of the King’s 
fupremacy to him: he was alfo empowered to give com- 
miffions fubaltern to himfelf; and all wills, where the 
eftate was in value above two hundred pounds, were to be 
proved in his court. This was afterwards enlarged, and he 
was made the King’s Vicegerent in ecclefiaftical matters, 
and had the precedence of all next the royal family ; and 
his authority was in all points the fame that the Legates 
had in time of Popery: for as the Kings came in the 
Pope’s room, fo the Vicegerent was what the Legates had 
been. Pains were taken to engage all the Clergy to de- 
clare for the fupremacy. At Oxford a public determination 
was made, to which every member aflented, that the 
Pope had no more authority in England than any other 
foreign Bifhop. The Francifeans at Richmond made fome 
more oppofition; they faid, by the rule of St. Francis, 
they were bound to obey the holy fee. The Bifhop of 


Litchfield told them, that all the Bishops in England, all Rowiand 
. G the Lee. 
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Booxk the Heads of houfes, and the moft learned Divines had 
1. figned that propofition. St. Francis made his rule in 
———— Italy, where’ the Bifhop of Rome was Metropolitan; but 
*535- that ought not to extend to England: and it was fhewed 
that the chapter cited by them was not written by him, 
but added fince; yet they continued pofitive im their re- 

fufal to fign it. : 
Ageneral _ It was well known that all the Monks and Friars, 
vifitation though they complied with the time, yet they hated this 
propofed, new power of the King’s; the people were alfo ftartled at 
it; fo one Dr. Leighton, that had been in the Cardinal’s 
fervice with Cromwell, propofed a general vifitation of all 
the religious houfes in England; and thought that nothing 
would reconcile the nation fo much to the King’s 
fupremacy, as to fee fome good effect flow from it. 
Others thought this was too hardy a ftep, and that it 
would provoke the religious orders too much. Yet it 
was known that they were guilty of fuch diforders, that 
nothing could fo effectually keep them in awe as the en- 
quiring into thefe. Cranmer led the way to this by a 
metropolitical vifitation, for which he obtained the King’s 
licence; he took care to fee that the Pope’s name was 
ftruck out of all the Offices of the Church, and that the 

King’s fupremacy was generally acknowledged. 

Infuc. In Oober the general vifitation of the monafteries was 
tionsand begun; which was caft into feveral precinéts: inftructions 
injunGions were given them, directing them what things to enquire 
ay after ; as, whether the houfes had the full number ac- 
cording to their foundation, and if they performed divine 
worfhip in the appointed hours ; what exemptions they 
had, what were their ftatutes? how their heads were 
chofen? and how their vows were obferved? whether 
they lived aceording to the feverities of their orders? 
how the mafter and other officers did their duties? how 
their lands and their revenues were managed? what hof- 
pitality was kept? and what care was taken of the no- 
vices? what benefices were in their gift, and how they 
difpofed of them? how the inclofures of the nunneries 
were kept? whether the Nuns went abroad, or if men 
were admitted to come to them? how they employed 
their time, and what priefts they had for their confeffors ? 
They were alfo ordered to give them fome injunétions in 
the King’s name, that they fhould acknowledge his fu- 
premacy, and maintain the act of fucceffion, and declare 
all to be abfolved from any rules or oaths that bound them 
to obey the Pope; and that all their ‘ftatutes bases 2 
= a that 
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that fhould be rafed out of their books: that the Abbots BOOK 
fhould not have choice difhes, but plain tables for hof- ! 
pitality; and that the Scriptures fhould be read at meals; : 
that they fhould have daily le€tures of divinity, and 193% 
maintain fome of every houfe at the Univerfity. The 

Abbots were required to infiru&t the Monks in true re- 

ligion, and to fhew them that it did not confift in out- 

ward ceremonies, but in cleannefs of heart, and purity of 

life, and the worfhipping of God in fpirit and truth. Rules 

were given about their revenues, and againft admitting 

any under twenty years of age. The vifitors were em- 
powered to punith offenders, or to bring them to anfwer 

before the Vifitor General. 

What the ancient Britifh Monks were is not well The ftate 
known; whether they were governed according to the oe 
rules of the Monks of Egypt or France, is matter of con- England. . 
jeCture, They were in all things obedient to their 
Bithops, as all the Monks of the primitive times were. 

But, upon the confufions which the Gothic war brought 
upon Italy, Benedié&t fet up a new order with more 
artificial rules for its government. Not long after, Gregory 
the Great raifed the credit of that order much, by his. 
books of Dialogues ; and Auftin the Monk being fent by 
him to convert England, did found a monaftery at Can- 
terbury, that oarried his name, which both the King and 
Auftin exempted from the Archbithop’s jurifdiction. But 
there is great reafon to fufpeé that moft of thofe ancient 
charters were forged. After that, many other abbeys 
were founded and exempted by the Kings of England, if 
credit is due to the leger-books or chartularies of the 
monafteries. In the end of the eighth century the 
Danes made defcents upon England, and finding the moft 
wealth and the leaft refiftance in the monafteries, they 
generally plundered them, infomuch that the Monks 
were forced to quit their feats, and they left them to the 
fecular Clergy; fo that in King Edgar’s time there was 
fcarce a Monk left in all England. He wasalewd and 
eruel prince; and Dunftan and other Monks, taking ad- 
vantage from fome horrors of confcience that he fell 
under, perfuaded him that the reftoring the monaftic 
flate would be matter of great merit; fo he converted 
many of the chapters into monafteries: and by the founda- 
tion of the priory of Worcefter, it appears he had then 
founded forty-feven, and intended toe raife them to fifty, 
the number of pardons; though the invention of jubilees 
being fo much later giyes occafion to believe this was 
: 62 alfo ~ 
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alfo a forgery. He only exempted his monafteries from 
all payments to the Bithops; but others were exempted 
from epifcopal jurifdiction. In fome only the precinét 
was exempted, im others the exemption was extended ‘to 
all the lands or churches belonging to them. The lateft 
exemption from epifeopal jurifdiction granted by any 
King, is that of Battle, founded by William the Con- 
queror: after this the exemptions were granted by the 
Popes, who, pretending to an univerfal jurifdiction, af- 
fumed this among other ufurpations. Some abbeys had 
alfo the privilege of being fan€tuaries to all that fled to 
them. The foundation of all their wealth was the 
belief of purgatory, and of the virtue that was in mafles 
to redeem fouls out of it; and that thefe eafed the 
torments of departed fouls, and at laft delivered them out 
of them; fo it paffed among all for a piece of piety to 
parents, and of care for their own fouls and families, to 
endow thofe houfes with fome lands, upon condition 
that they fhould have maffes faid for them, as it was 
agreed on more or lefs, frequently according to the 
meafure of the gift. This was like to have drawn in the 
whole wealth of the nation into thofe houfes, if the 
ftatute of mortmain had not put fome reftraint to that 
fuperftition. They alfo perfuaded the world, that the 
faints interceded for them, and would take it kindly at 
their hands, if they made great offerings to their fhrines, 
and would thereupon intercede the more earneftly for 
them. The credulous vulgar, meafuring the court of 
heaven by thofe on earth, believed prefents might be of 
great efheacy there, and thought the new favourites 
would have the moft weight in their intereeflions: fo 
upon every new canonization there was a new fit of 
devotion towards the laft faint, which made the elder 
to grow almoft out of requeft. Some images were be- 
lieved to have an extraordinary virtue in them, and 
pilgrimages to thefe were much extolled. There was 
alfo great rivalry among the feveral orders, and different 
houfes of the fame orders, every one magnifying their 
own faints, their images and relics, moft. The wealth of 
thefe houfes brought them under great corruptions. They 
were generally very diffolute, and grofsly ignorant. Their 
privileges were become a public grievance, and their 
lives gave great fcandal to the world: fo that, as they - 
had found it eafy to bear down the fecular Clergy, when 
their own vices were more fecret; the begging Friars 
found it as eafy to carry the efteem of the world from 
ae them. 
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them. Thefe, under the appearance of poverty, and BOOK 
coarfe diet and clothing, gained much efleem, and be- 1, 
_ came almoft the only preachers and confeflors then in a 
the world. They had a general at Rome, from whom 1530+ 
they received fuch direétions as the Popes fent them; fa 
that they were more ufeful to the Papacy than the Monks 
had been. They had alfo the fchool learning in their 
hands, fo that they were generally much cherifhed. But 
they living much in the world could not conceal their 
vices fo artificially as the Monks had done; and though 
feveral reformations had been made of their orders, yet 
they had all fallen under great fcandal, and a general 
difefleem. The King intended to ereét new bifhoprics; 
and in order to that it was neceflary to make ufe of fome 
of their revenues. He alfo apprehended a war from the 
Emperor, and for that end he intended to fortify his 
harbours, and to encourage fhipping and trade; upon 
which the balance of the world began then to turn: and 
in order to that he refolved to make ufe of the wealth of 
thofe houfes, and thought the beft way to bring that 
into his hands, would be to expofe their vices, that fo 
they might quite lofe the efteem they might yet be 
in with fome, and fo it might be lefs dangerous to 
fupprefs them. Cranmer promoted this much, both be- 
eaufe thefe houfes were founded on grofs abufes, and 
‘fubfifted by them; and thefe were neceflary to be removed, 
ifareformation went on. The extent of many diocefes 
was alfo fuch, that one man could not overfee them; fo 
-he intended to have more bifhoprics founded, and to have 
houfes at every cathedral for the education of thofe 
‘who fhould be employed in the paftoral charge. The 
-vifitors went over England, and found in many places 
monftrous diforders. The fin of Sodom was found in 
-many honfes; great factions and barbarous cruelties were 
in others; and in fome they found tools for coining. 
The report contained many abominable things, that are 
not fit to be mentioned: fome of thefe were printed, but 
the greateft part is loft; only a report of one hundred and | 
_forty-four houfes is yet extant. 
_. The firft houfe that was furrendered to the King was Some, 
-Langden, in Kent; the Abbot was found in bed with a (ou 
whore, who went in the habit of a lay-brother: this per- dered. 
haps made him more willing to give an example to the 
-re{t; fo he and ten of his Monks figned a refignation of 
their houfe to the King. Two other houfes in the fame 
county, Folkftone and Dover, followed their example. 
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And in the following year, four other houfes made the 

like furrender ; and thefe were all that] find before the aét 

of parliament paffed, for {uppreffing the leffer monafteries. 
Queen Catharine was put to much trouble for. keeping 


Catharine’s the title, Queen; but bore it refolutely, and faid, that 


death. 


_« 


In Parlia- 
ment, the 
lefier mo- 
nafteries 

fuppreffed. 


fince the Pope had judged that her marriage was good, 
fhe would die, rather than do any thing in prejudice of 
it. Her fufferings begat compaffion in the people; and 
all the fuperftitious Clergy fupported her interefts zea- 
Joufly. But now her troubles ended with her life. She 
defired to be buried among the Obfervant Friars; for they 
had fuffered moft for her. She ordered five hundred 
mafles to be faid for her foul; and that one of her women 
thould go a pilgrimage to our Lady of Walfingham, and 
give two hundred nobles, on her way, to the poor. When 
fhe found death coming on her, as fhe wrote to the 
Emperor, recommending her daughter to his care, fo 
fhe wrote to the King with this infcription, My dear 
Tord, King, and Hufband. She forgave him all the in- 
juries he had done her, and wifhed’ him to have regard 
to his foul. She recommended her daughter to his care, 
and defired him to be kind to her three maids, and to 
pay her fervants a year’s wages; and ended thus, Mine 
eves. defire you above all things. She died on the eighth 
of January, at Kimbolton, in the fiftieth year of her age, 
thirty-three years after fhe came to England. She was a 
devout and exemplary woman: fhe ufed to work with 
her own hands, and kept her women at work with her. 
The feverities and devotions that were known to her 
priefts, and her alms-deeds, joined to the troubles fhe fell 
in, becat a high efteem of her in all forts of people. The 
King complained often of her peevifhnefs; but that was 
perhaps to be imputed as much to the provocations he 
gave her, as to the fournefs of her temper. He ordered 
her to be buried in the abbey of Peterborough, and was 
fomewhat touched with her death. But Queen Anne 
did not carry this fo decently as became a happy rival. 

In February a Parliament met, after a prorogation of 
fourteen months. The act impowering thirty-two to 
revife the ecclefiaftical laws was confirmed; but no — 
‘time was limited for finithing it; fo it had no effect. 
The chief bufinefs of this feffion was the fuppreffing of - 


the monafteries under two hundred poundsa year. The 


report the vifitors made was read in the two Houfes, and 
dilpofed them to great eafinefs in this matter. The act 
fets forth the great diforders of thofe houfes, and the 

many 
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many unfuccefsful attempts that had been made to reform 
them; fo the religious that were in them were ordered 
to be put into the greater houles, where religion was 
better obferved, and the revenues of them were given 
to the King. Thofe houfes were much richer than 
they feemed to be; for an abufe that had run over Eu- 
rope, of keeping the rents of the Church at their firft 
rates, and, inftead of raifing them, the exaéting great 
fines for the incumbent, when the leafes were renewed, 
was fo grofs in thofe houfes, that fome rated but at 
two hundred pounds were in real value worth man} 
thoufands. By another act, a new Court was Samad. 
with the title of The Court of the Augmentations of the 
King’s Revenue, confiftingy of a chancellor, a treaiurer, 
ten auditors, feventeen receivers, befides other officers. 
The King was alfo empowered to make new founda- 
tions of fuch of thofe houfes now fuppreffed as he 
pleafed, which were in all three hundred and feventy, 
and fo this Parliament, after fix years continuance, was 
now diffolyed. 

A Convocation fate at this time, in which a motion 
was made -for tranflating the Bible into: Englifh, which 
had been promifed when Tindall’s tranflation was con- 
demued, but was afterwards laid afide by the Clergy, as 
neither neceflary nor expedient: fo it was faid, that thofe 
whofe office jt was to teach people the Word of God 
did all they could to fupprefs it. Mofes, the Prophets, 
and the Apoftles, wrote in the vulgar tongue: Chrift 
dire&ted the people to fearch the Scriptures; and as 
foon as any nation was converted to the Chriftian re- 
ligion, the Bible was tranflated into their language; nor 
was it ever taken out of the hands of the people, till the 
Chriftian religion was fo corrupted, that it was not fate 
to truft them with fuch a book, which would have fo 
manifeftly difcovered thofe errors; and the Legends, as 


A tranfla- 
tion of the 
Bible de- 
figned, 


agreeing better with thofe abufes, were read inftead of | 


the Word of God. So Cranmer looked on the putting 
the Bible in the people’s hands, as the moft effectual 
“means for promoting the Reformation ; and therefore 
moved, that the King might be prayed to give order for 
it. But Gardiner, and all the other party, oppofed this 
vehemently. They faid, all the extravagant opinions 
then in Germany rofe from the indifcreet ufe of the 
Scriptures. Some of thofe opinions were at this time 
diffeminated in England, both againft the divinity and 
incarnation of Chrift, and the ufefulnefs of the Sacra- 
G4 ments, 
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ments, for which nineteen Hollanders had been burnt in 
England the former year. It was therefore faid, that 
during thefe diftractions the ufe of the Scriptures would 
prove a great fnare: fo it was propofed, that, inftead of 
them, there might be fome fhort expofition of the 
Chriftian religion put in the people’s hands, which might 
keep them ina certain fubjection to the King and the 
Church: but it was carried in the Convocation for the 
affirmative. At Court, men were much divided in this 
point; fome faid, if the King gave way to it, he would 
never be able after that to govern his people, and that 


. they would break into many divifions. But on the 


Q. Anne’s 
fall. 


other hand, it was faid, that nothing would make the . 
difference between the Pope’s power and the King’s 
fupremacy appear more eminently, than if the one gave 
the people the free ufe of the Word of God; whereas 
the other had kept them in darknefs, and ruled them by 
a blind obedience. It would be alfo a great mean to 
‘extinguifh the intereft that either the Pope or the Monks 
had in England, to put the Bible in the people’s hands, in 
which it would appear, that the world had been long 
deceived by their impoftures, which had no foundation in 
the Scriptures. Thefe reafons, joined with the intereft 
that the Queen had in the King, prevailed fo far with 
him, that he gave order for fetting about this with all . 
poffible hafte; and within three years the impreffion.of 
it was finifhed. At this time the King was in fome treaty 
with the German princes, not only for a league in tem- 
poral concerns, but likewife in matters of religion. The 
King thought the Germans fhould have in all things 
fubmitted to him; and the opinion he had of his own 
learning, which was perhaps heightened a little with his 
new title of Head of the Church, made him expect, that 
they fhould in all points comply with him. Gardiner 
‘vas then his ambaflador in France, and difluaded him 
much from any religious league with them, as that which 
would alienate the world abroad, and his people at home, — 
from him. ; eet ey 0) 
The Popith party faw the intereft the Queen had in 
him was the great obftacle of their defigns: fhe grew 
not only in the King’s efteem, but in the love of the 
nation. The laft nine months of her life fhe gave 
above fourteen® thoufand pounds in alms to the poor, © 
and was much fét on doing good. Soon aftér Queen 
Catharine’s death, fhe bore a dead fon, which was be- 
lieved to have made fome impreffion on the King’s mind. 
fans aie ip. a 
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Tt was alfo confidered, that now, Queen Catharine being BOOK 
dead, the King might marry another, and be fet right 
again with the Pope and the Emperor: and the iffue by 
any other marriage would never be queftioned; whereas, 
while Queen Anne lived, the ground of the controverfy 
ftill remained, and her iffue would be illegitinYated, her 
marriage being null from the beginning, as they thought. 
With thefe reafons of ftate the King’s affections joined, 
for he was now in love with Jane. Seymour, whofe 
humour was tempered in a mean, between the gravity of 
Queen Catharine, and the pleafantnefs of Queen Anne. 
The poor Queen ufed all poffible arts to reinflame a 
dying affection; but the King was changed, and inftead 
of being wrought on by her careffes, he came to look 
on them as artifices to cover fome other criminal affection. 
Her cheerfulnefs was not always governed with decency 
and difcretion: and her brother’s wife being jealous of 
her hufband and her, poffeffed the King with her own 
apprehenfions, and filled his head with many ftories. 
Norris,-Wefton, and Brereton, the King’s fervants, and 
Smeton a mufician, were obferved to be particularly 
officious about her. Somewhat was pretended to have 
been {worn by the Lady Wyngfield at her death, that 
determined the King; but there is little light left to 
. judge of that matter. The King was at jufts at Green- May 1. 
wich, where it was reported, that he was difpleafed 

with the Queen, for letting her handkerchief fall to one 

for wiping his face; but this feems to be a fiction: for a 
Parliament was fummoned the day before that, and then 

it was refolved to deftroy her.. The King left her, upon 

which fhe was confined to her chamber, and the five 
before mentioned were feized on, and fent to the Tower, 

and the next day fhe was carried thither. On the river, 

fome privy counfellors came to examine her; but fhe 

made deep proteftations of her innocence; and as fhe 
landed at the Tower, fhe fell down on her knees, and 
prayed God fo to affift her, as fhe was free of the crimes 

laid to her charge. After this fhe fell into fits of the 
mother; fometimes fhe laughed, and at other times fhe 

wept exceflively: fhe was allo devout and light by turns; - 

and fometimes fhe ftood upon her vindication, and at 

other times fhe confeffed fome indifcretions, which fhe 
afterwards denied. All the people about her made the 

moft of every word that fell from her, and fent it im- 
mediately to Court. The others, that were imprifoned 

on her account, denied every thing, only Smeton con- 
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May rz. relating to what was done in Greenwich. Smeton plead- 
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fefled Jewdnefs with her. The’ Duke of. Norfolk, and 
others that came to examine her, made her believe that 
both Norris and Smeton had aceufed her; but though 
that was falfe, yet it had this effect on her, that it made 
her. confefs that which did totally alienate the Kin 

from her? She acknowledged that fhe had rallied Norris, 
that he waited for the King’s death, and then thought 
to have her, which though he denied, yet upon that fhe 
fell out with him. She denied that Smeton,was ever jn 


‘ber chamber, but once when he came to play on the 


virginals. She infinuated as.if he had made Jove to her; 
for feeing him one day penfive, fhe told him he muft not 
expect that fhe*fhould talk to him, fince he was fo mean 
a perfon; and he anfwered, a look would ferve him, 
She alfo faid Wefton had feemed jealous of Norris, for 
being oft in her chamber, and had declared love to 
her; upon which fhe defied him. Whether thefe con- 
feflions were real truths, or the effets of imagination 
and vapours, cannot be certainly determined at this 
diftance. It is probable there,had been fome levities in 
her carriage that were not becoming, 

All the Court was now turned againft her, and fhe 
had no friend about the King but Cranmer; and there- 
fore her enemies procured an order for him not to come 
to Court: yet he put all to hazard, and wrote the King 
a long letter upon this critical juncture; ** He acknow- 
“‘ledged that if the things ome of the Queen were 
“ true, it was the greateft affliction that ever befel the 
‘‘ King, and therefore exhorted him to bear it with 
“patience and fubmiffion to the will of God: he con- 
** feffed, he never had a better opinion of any woman 
“than of her; and that, next the King, he was more 
“bound to her than to all perfons living; and therefore 
“he begged the King’s leave to pray that {he might be 
“found innocent: he loved her not a little, becaufe of 
“the love which fhe feemed to bear to God, and his 
“¢ Gofpel; but if fhe was guilty, all that loved the Gofpel 
“ muft hate her, as having given the greateft flander 
<* pofible to the:Gofpel; but he prayed the King not to 
“entertain any prejudice to the Gofpel.on her account, 
“ nor give the world reafon to fay, that his Jove to it 


_ € was founded on the power that fhe had with him,” The 


King’s jealoufy was now too deeply rooted to admit of 


-any cure, but an extreme one: the indicétments. were 


laid in the counties of Kent and Middlefex,, the former 
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ed Guilty, and confefled he had .known the Queen Boor 

carnally three times; the reft pleaded Not guilty; but 

they were all.condemned. 
Three days after that, the Queen and her brother (who 153% 

was then a Peer) were tried before the Duke of Norfolk, pyer iat, 

as High Steward, and a Court of twenty-feven Peers. It 

has been often given out, to defame her the more, that 

her own father fate and condemned her: but the record 

of the attainder fhews that is falfe, for he was not of the 

number. The crime charged on her was, that fhe had 

procured her brother and four others to lie with her; and 

had often faid to them, that the King never had her 

heart; and this was to the flander of the iffue begotten 

between the King and her, which was treafon by the 

att that confirmed her marriage: fo that act that was 

made for the marriage was now turned on her to ruin 

her. They would not now acknowledge her the King’s 

lawful wife, and therefore they did not found the treafon —_ 

on the known ftatute 25th Edward III. It does not appear 

what evidence was brought againft her; for Smeton 

being already condemned could not be made ufe of; 

and. his never being brought face to face againft her, 

gave great fufpicion that he was perfuaded to confefs by 

bafe practices. The evidence, as appears by Spelman’s 

account of it, that was then a judge, was only the de- 

claration of a dead woman; but whether that was forged 

or real, can never be known till the great day difcovers 

it. The judgment, in cafe of treafon, for a woman, is 

burning; but it was given either for that, or beheading, at 

the King’s pleafure. The judges complained of this as 

contrary to law; but there was a fecret reafon for it, into 

which they did not penetrate. The Earl of Northum- 

berland was one of the judges: he had been once in love 

with the Queen; and either fome return of that, or fome 

other accident, made that he fell fuddenly fo ill, that he 

could not ftay out the trial; for after the Queen was 

judged, he went out of the court before her brother was 

tried, who was condemned upon the fame evidence. Yet 

all this did not fatisfy the enraged King; he refolved to 

illegitimate his daughter, and, in order to that, to annul 

_ his marriage with the Queen. It was remembered that 

the Earl of Northumberland had faid to Cardinal. Wolfey, 

that he had engaged himfelf fo far with her, that he could 

not go back, which was perhaps done by fome promife 

conceived in words of the future tenfe; but no promi’e, 

unlefs in the words of the prefent tenfe, could annul the 

fubfequent 
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BOOK fubfequent marriage. Perhaps the Queen did not under- 
1. fiand that difference; or, probably, the fear of fo terrible 
—~~—~a death as burning wrought fo much on her, that «the 
*536- confefled a contract; but the Earl denied it pofitively, 
and took the Sacrament upon it, wifhing that it might 
turn. to his damnation, if there was ever either contract or 
promiie of marriage between them. She was fecretly 
carried to Lambeth, and confeffed a pre-contra&t, upon 
which her marriage with the King was judged null from 
the beginning;’ yet tiis was fo little known at that time, 
that Spelman writes of it as a thing only talked of, but it 
was publifhed in the next Parliament. Thefe two fen- 
tences contradiGted one another; forif fhe was never the 
King’s wife, the could not be guilty of adultery, for there 
could be novbreach of the faith of wedlock, if they were 
never truly married. But the King was refolved both to 
be rid of her, and to declare his daughter by her a baftard. 
Her exe- When fhe had intimations given her to prepare for 
canon. death, among other things fhe reflected on her carriage to 
Lady Mary, to whom fhe had been too fevere a ftep- 
mother: fo fhe made one of her women fit down, and fhe 

fell on her knees before her, and charged her to go to 

Lady Mary, and in that pofture, and in her name, to afk 

her forgivenefs for all fhe had done againft her. This 
tendernefs of confcience feemed to give much credit to the 
continual proteftations of her-innocence, which fhe made 

to the laft. The day before her death, fhe fent her laf: 
meflage to the King, afferting her innocence, recom- 
mending her daughter to his care, and thanking him for 

his advancing her, firft to be a Marchionefs, then to bea 

Queen, and now, when he could: raife her no higher on 

earth, for fending her to bea faint in heaven. The day 

fhe died, the Lieutenant of the Tower wrote to Cromwell, 

that it) was not fit to publith the time of her execution, 

for the fewer that were prefent, it would be the better; 

fince he believed fhe would declare her innocence at the 

hour of her death; for that morning fhe had made great 
proteftations of it, when fhe received the Sacrament, and 

feemed to long for death, and had great joy and pleafure 

an it: the was glad to hear the executioner was good, for 

fhefaid fhe had a very fhort neck, at which the laughed 
heartily. A little before noon the was brought to the 

'_ -place of execution; there were prefent fome of the chief 
officers and great men of the Court: fhe was, it feems, 
prevailed on, out of regard to her daughter, to make no 
reflections on the hard meafure fhe met with, nor to fay 
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any thing touching the grounds on which fentence paffed 
againft her, only fhe defired that all would judge the bett. 
She commended the King highly, and fo took her leave 
of the world: fhe was for fome time in her private de- 
votions, and concluded, “To Chrift I commend my 
‘* foul;”” upon which the executioner, who was brought 
from Calais on that occafion, cut off her head ; and fo little 
regard was had to her body, that it was put in a cheft 
of elm-tree, made to fend arrows into Ireland, and was 
buried in the chapel in the Tower. Norris was much 
dealt with to accufe her, and his life was promifed him if 
he would do it; but he faid he knew fhe was innocent, 
and would die a thoufand times rather than defame her: 
fo he and the other three were beheaded, and all of them 
continued to the laft to vindicate her. Smeton was 
hanged, and it was faid, that he retraéted all before he 
died; but of that there is no certainty. 
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When this was done, it was very varioufly cenfured. Cenfures 
The Popith party obferved, that fhe who had fupplanted eae at 


Queen Catharine did now meet with harder meafure: her 
faint way of fpeaking concerning her innocence at laft 
was judged too high a compliment to the King in a dying 
woman, and fhewed more regard to her daughter than to 
her own honour; yet fhe wrote a letter to the King, in fo 
high a ftrain both of wit and natural eloquence, in her 
own juftification, that it may be reckoned one of the beft 
compofed pieces of that time. In her carriage, it feems, 
there were fome freedoms that became not her quality, 
and had encouraged thofe unfortunate perfons to make 
fome addreffes to her, which is never done when there is 
fuch difference of conditions, without fome encourage- 
ment is firft given. It was faid on the other hand, that 
the King, of all men, had the leaft reafon to fufpeét her, 
finee, after fix years courtfhip, he gained nothing from 
her before he married her: but the particulars fhe con- 
feffed gave much matter for jealoufy, efpecially in fo 
violent a man to work upon; and fo it was no wonder if 
it tranfported him ont of meafure. Others condemned 
Cranmer as tooobfequious for pafling the fentence annull- 
ing the marriage: yet when fhe came and confeffed a 
pre-contraét, he could not avoid the giving fentence upon 
it. All that hated the Reformation infulted, and faid, it 
now appeared how bad that caufe was which was fup- 
ported by fuch a patron. But it was anfwered, that her 
faults could not refle&t on thofe who, being ignorant of 
them, had defired her protection. Gregory the Great 


had 


s 


on it. 
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BOOK had courted and magnified Phocas and Brunichild, -after 
1. he knew their villainies; and Irene, after her barbarous 
cruelties, was not a little extolled for her zeal in the 
*536 matter of images. It has feemed ftrange to fome, that 
during her daughter’s long and glorious reign, none 
wrote in vindication of her mother, which officious cour- 
tiers are apt to do often without any good grounds; fo 
that filence was made an argument of her guilt, and that 
_ fhe could not be defended. But perhaps that was an 
effe&t of the wifdom of the minifters of that time, who 
would not fuffer fo nice a point, upon which the Queen’s 
legitimation depended, to be brought into difpute. The 
day after Anne Boleyn’s death, the King married Jane , 
Seymour, who gained more upon him than all his wives 
_ ever did: but fhe was happy that fhe did not outlive 
his love to her. 
Iady Ma- | Lady Mary was advifed, upon this turn of affairs, to 
sy’sfub- make her fubmiffion to the King; fhe offered to con- 
ie to fefs the fault of her former obftinacy, and, in general, to 
’* give up her underftanding entirely to the King; but that 
would not fatisfy, unlefs fhe would be more particular; 
fo at laft the was prevailed with, to do it in the fulleft 
terms that’ could be defired: * fhe acknowledged the 
© King to be the fupreme head on earth, under Chrift, of 
« the Church of England, and did renounce the Bifhop of 
s* Rome’s authority, and promifed in all things to be 
*¢ obedient to the laws that were made; which, fhe faid, 
“flowed. from her inward belief and judgment, and in 
¢¢ which fhe would for ever continue; and fhe did alfo ac- 
*€ knowledge that the King’s marriage with her mother 
“€ was by God’s law and man’s law unlawful and inceftu- 
* ous.’ All this fhe wrote with her own hand, and fub- 
{cribed it; upon which fhe was again received into favour; 
and an eftablifhment was made for a family about her, 
in which forty peunds:a quarter was all the allowance for 
her privy purfe, fo great was the frugality of that time. 
Lady Elizabeth continued to be educated with great care, 
and was fo forward, that before fhe was four years old fhe 
both wrote a good hand, and underftood Italian ; for there 
are letters extant written by her in that language to Queen 
Jane, when fhe was with child, in which fhe fubferibed, 





Daughter. : 
APariae | On the 8th of June the Parliament met, which fhews 
ment that it was fummoned before the jufts at Greenwich. The 


meets» “Chancellor told them, that the King had called them to 
fettle the fucceffion of the crown, in cafe he fhould die 
without 
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‘without children lawfully begotten, and to repeal the act BOOK 
made concerning his marriage with Queen Anne. It 5 
feems the Parliament was not at firft eafily brought to : 
comply with thefe things; and that it was neceflary to 7*3" 
‘take fome pains to prepare them to it. For the bill of 
fucceffion was not put in till the 30th of June, but then 
it was quickly difpatched without any oppofition: “ By 
“it the attainder of Queen Anne and her complices is 
** confirmed ; both the fentences of divorces pafied upon 
** the King’s two former marriages were alfo confirmed ; 

* and the iffue by both was illegitimated, and for ever 
“excluded from claiming the Crown by lineal defcent: 

*¢ and the fucceflion was eftablifhed on the King’s iflue by 
‘his prefent Queen, or any whom he might afterwards 
‘marry. But it not being fit to declare who fhould fuc-~ 
** ceed in default of that, left the perfon fo named might 
** be thereby enabled to raife commotions, in confidence 

of the King’s wifdom, and affection to his people, they 
left it to him to nominate his fucceffors, either by 
letters patents, or by his laft will figned by his hand, 

‘and promifed to obey the perfons fo nominated by him. 
§* Tt was declared treafon to maintain the lawfulnefs of 
‘* his former marriages, or of his iffue by them; and it was 

~“** made not only treafon, but a forfeiture of the right of 
* fucceffion, if any of thofe whom the King fhould name, 
© in default of others, fhould endeavour to get before 
*‘them.’’ The Scots complained of this a&, and faid, 
their Queen Dowager, being King Henry’s eldeft fifter, 
could not be put by her right, after the King’s lawful 
iffue. But by this the King was now made mafter in- 
deed, and had the Crown put entirely in his hands, to be 
difpofed of at his pleafure; and his daughters were now 
to depend wholly on him. He had it alfo in his power, 
in a great meafure, to pacify the Emperor, by providing, 
that his kinfwoman might fucceed to the Crown. 

Pope Clement the Seventh was now dead, and Farnefe Pope Paut 
fucceeded by the name of Paul the Third, who, after an ‘he Third 
unfuccefsful attempt, which he made for reconciling eon... 
himfelf with the King, when that was rejeCted, and ciliation 
Fifher was beheaded, thundered out a moft terrible fen- with the 
tence of depofition againft him: yet now, fince both “'"* 
Queen Catharine and Queen Anne, upon whofe account 
the breach was made, were out of the way, he thought it 
a fit time to try what might be done; and ordered Caflali 
to let the King know, that he had always favoured his 
caufe when he was.a Cardinal; that he was driven very 

much 
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BOOK much againft his mind to pafs fentence againft him; and 
1. that now it would be eafy for him to recover the fayour 
of the Apoftolic fee. . ee 
agen But the King, inftead of hearkening to the propofition, 
gaintthe got two aéts to be pafled; “the one was. for the utter 
Pope’s “‘extinguifhing the Pope’s authority; and it was made 
power. a premunire for any to acknowledge it, or to perfuade 
‘‘ others to it: and a ftrict charge was given to all ma- 
“¢ giftrates, under fevere penalties, to enquire after all 
“ offenders. By another, all bulls, and all privileges 
** flowing from them, were declared null and void; only 
“<* marriages, or confecrations made by virtue of them, 
“‘ were excepted. All who enjoyed privileges by thefe 
‘© bulls were required to bring them into the Chancery; 
*‘ upon which the Archbifhop was to make them a new 
‘‘ grant of them, and that, being confirmed under the 
‘* Great Seal, was to be of full force in law.”” ae 
Another a& paffed, explaining an exception that was in 
the act for the refidence of al] incumbents, by which 
thofe who were at the Univerfities were difpented with; 
upon which many went and lived idly there. It was. 
therefore now declared, that none above the age of forty, 
except heads and public readers, fhould have the benefit 
of that provifo, and that none under that age fhould be com- 
prehended in it, except they performed their exercifes. 
Another aét paffed in favour of the King’s heirs, if they 
thould reign before they were of full age, that they might, 
any time before they were twenty-four, repeal by letters 
patents all aéts made during their minority. All thefe 
things being concluded, the Parliament, after it had fate 
fix weeks, was diffolved. 
The Con- | The Convocation fate at the fame time, and was much 
vocation employed: for the Houfe of Lords was oft adjourned, 
fome  becaufe the fpiritual Lords were bufy in the Convocation. — 
pointsof Latimer preached the Latin fermon: he was the moft 
religion. celebrated preacher of that time; the fimplicity of his. 
matter, and his zeal in exprefling it, being preferred to 
more elaborate compofures. They firft confirmed the 
fentence of the divorce of the King’s marriage with Queen 
Anne. Then the lower Houfe made an addrefs to the 
upper Houfe, complaining of fixty-feven opinions that 
they found were much {pread in the kingdom: they 
were either the tenets of the old Lollards, or the new 
Reformers, or of the Anabaptifts; and many of them were 
only unfavoury and indifcreet expreffions, which might 
have flowed from the heat and folly of fome rath am 
Ww 
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who. by petulant jeers, and an affectation of wit, had en- 
deavoured to difgrace both the received doétrines and 
rites. _They alfo complained of fome Bifhops, who were 
wanting in their duty to fupprefs fuch abufes; which was 
underftood as a reflection on Cranmer, Shaxton, and Lati- 
mer. It was hoped that Cranmer was now declining by 
Queen Anne’s fall; and the other two who were raifed 
by her would not have ftood long, if he had been once 
difgraced; yet they premifed to this a proteftation, that 
they intended to do nothing that might difpleafe the 
King, whom they acknowledged to be their fupreme 
head; and they were refolved to obey his laws, and they 
renounced the Pope’s authority with all his laws. All 
thefe projects failed, for Cranmer was now fully eftablith- 
ed in the King’s favour ; and Cromwell was fent to them 
with a meflage from the King, that they fhould reform 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the rules fet down in Scripture, which ought to be pre- 
ferred to all gloffes or decrees of Popes. ‘There was one 
Alexander Alane, a Scotchman, whom Cromwell enter- 
tained in his houfe; and he being appointed to delivet 
his opinion, largely {hewed that there were no facraments 
inftituted by Chrift but Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper. 
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ey anfwered him in a long difcourfe upon the - 
es 


principles of the School-divinity; upon which Cranmer 
took occafion to fhew the vanity of that fort of learning, 
and. the uncertainty of tradition ; and that religion had 
been fo corrupted in the latter ages, that there was no 
finding out the truth, but by refting in the authority of 
the Scriptures. Fox, Bifhop of Hereford, feconded him, 
and told them, the world was now awake, and. would 
be no longer impofed on by the niceties and dark terms 
of the Schools; for the laity now did not only read the 
Scriptures in the vulgar tongues, but fearched the origi- 
nals themfelves; therefore they muft not think to govern 
them as they had been in the times of ignorance. Among 
‘the Bifhops, Cranmer, Goodrick, Shaxton, Latimer, Fox, 
Hilfey, and Barlow, preffed a reformation; but Edward 
‘Lee, Archbifhop of York, Stokefly, Tonftal, Gardiner, 


Longland, and feveral others, oppofed it as much: but 


the conteft had been fharper, if the King had not fent 

fome articles to them to be confidered of by them; fo 

they whofe chief defign it was to recommend themfelves 

to preferment by the eafinefs of their compliance with him 
in all points, did agree on the following particulars. 

‘¢s. That the Bifhops and Preachers ought to inftruct 

H ; “ the 


Articles of 
religion 
agreed on. 
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“‘ the people according to the Scripture, the three Creeds, 
‘‘ and the four firit General Councils. ages) 

“9, That Baptifm was neceflary to falvation, and that 
‘ children ought to be baptized for the pardon of original 
‘¢ fin, and obtaining the Holy Ghoft. 

«‘ 9, That penance was neceffary to falvation, and that 
*¢ it confifted in confeffion, contrition, and amendment of 
‘life, with the external works of charity, to which a 
“ lively faith ought to be joined; and that confeffion to 
*© a prieft was neceflary where it might be had. 

‘<4, That in the Eucharift, under the forms of bread 
‘and wine, the very flefh and blood of Chrift was re- 
“¢ ceived. 

<5. That juftification was the remiffion of fins, and a 
s* perfe&t renovation in Chrift, and that not only outward 
‘* good works, but inward holinefs was abfolutely necef- 
«‘ fary. As for the outward ceremonies, the people were 
“to be taught, that it was meet to have images in 
* churches, but they ought to avoid all fuch fuperftition 
“* as had been ufual in time pa(t, and not to worfhip the 
** image, but only God. 2. That they were to honour 
“‘the faints, but not to expeét thofe things from them 


. "© which God only gives. 3. That they might pray to 


«¢ them for. their interceffion; but all fuperftitious abufes 
** were to ceafe; and if the King fhould leffen the number 


 & of faints’ days, they ought to obey him. 4. That the 
ay y oug sil 4 


*“ufe of the ceremonies was good, and that they con- 
‘¢ tained many myftical fignifications that tended to raife 
“« the mind towards God; fuch were veftments in divine 
“* worfhip, holy water, holy bread, the carrying of can- 
*< dles, and palms, and afhes, and creeping to the crofs, - 
“and the hallowing the font, with other exorcifms, 
‘* 5, That it was good to pray for departed fouls, and 
‘to haye mafles and exequies faid for them; but the 
«* Scriptures having neither declared in what place they 
“¢ were, nor what torments they fuffered, that was uncer- 
“ tain, and to be left to God: therefore all the abufes of 
“the Pope’s: pardons, or faying maffes in fuch or fuch 
** places, or before fuch images, were to be put away.” 


‘Thefe articles were figned by Cromwell, the two Arch- 


bifhops, -fixteen Bithops, forty Abbots and Priors, and 
fifty of the Lower Houfe: to them the King added a pre 
face, declaring the pains that he and the Clergy had been 
at, for the removing the differences in religion that were 
in the nation, and that he approved of thefe articles, and 
required all his fubjeéts to accept them with the like 

uhanimity 
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unanimity with which they were confented to: and he BOOK 
would be thereby encquraged to take further pains in the 
like matters for the future. a 
When theferthings were publifhed, thofe that defired 1535 
° . ey are 
a reformation, though they did not approve of every varioufly 
particular, yet were well pleafed to fee things brought cenfured. 
under examination; and fince fome things were at this 
time changed, they did not doubt but more changes 
would follow: they were glad that the Scriptures and 
the ancient Creeds were made the ftandards of the faith, 
without adding tradition, and that the nature of juftifica- 
tion and the Gofpel covenant were rightly ftated; that 
the immediate worfhip of images and faints was con- 
demned, and that purgatory was left uncertain; but the 
neceffity of auricular confeffion, and the corporal pre- 
fence, the doing reverence to images, and praying to 
faints, were of hard digeftion to them: yet they were 
glad to fee fome grofler abufes removed, and a reforma- 
tion once fet on foot. The Popith party were forry to fee , 
four facraments paffed over in filence, and the trade about 
‘purgatory put down; and were very apprehenfive of the 
precedent of bringing matters of religion under debate, 
which would bring on other alterations. When thefe 
things were known beyond fea, the Court of Rome 
made great ufe of them, to let all princes fee the ne- 
ceffity of adhering to the holy fee; for no fooner did 
England depart from that, than it began to change the 
doctrine likewife. The Germans on the other hand faid, 
this was a political daubing, for fatisfying all parties; and 
that it favoured not of the fincerity that became the pro- 
feflors of true religion, to allow of fo many errors. To 
this it was anfwered, that our Saviour did not deliver all 
things to his difciples, till they were able to bear them. 
And'the Apoftles did not abolith all the rites of Judaifm 
at once, but by a gentle progrefs intended to wean thofe 
that were converted to. the Chriftian religion from them, 
The Clergy were to be drawn by flow and eafy fteps 
out of their ignorance and fuperftition; whereas the driv- 
ing on things with precipitated hafte might fpoil the 
whole defign, and alienate thofe who by flower methods 
might be gained; and it might alfo much endanger the 
"peace of the nation. 
At the fame time other things were in confultation, other al. 
though not finifhed. Cranmer offered fome queries, to terations 
fhew the cheats that had been put on the world: as, that Propels 
prieftly abfolution without contrition was of more efficacy 
Ha than 
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BOOK than contrition was without it: and that the people truft- 
I. ed wholly to outward ceremonies; in which, the priefts 
encouraged them, becaufe of the gain they made by 
1536. them: that the exemption of Clergymen was without 
good ground; that Bithops did ordain without due care 
and previous trial; and that the dignified Clergy mif- 
applied their revenues, and did not refide on their bene- 
fices: he alfo defired that the other four facraments 
might be enquired into. But thefe things were not at 
this time taken under any further confideration, It is 
true, confirmation feems to have been examined; the 
method in which they made their enquiries was this; the 
point to be examined was brought under fo many heads, 
in the form of queries; and to thefe every one gave his 
anfwer with his reafons: fo I find two papers, the one 
of Cranmer’s, the’ other of Stokefly’s, on this head: the 
former runs wholly on Scripture authority, and he thinks 
it was not inftituted by Chrift, but was done by the 
Apoftles, by that extraordinary effufion of the Holy Ghoft, 
that refted on them: the other founds his opinion for its 
being a facrament, on the tradition of the Church; but 
nothing was determined inthis point. Cranmer did at 
this time offer another paper to the King, exhorting 
him to proceed to a further reformation, and that nothing 
fhould be determined without clear proofs from Scrip- 
ture; for the departing from that rule had been. the 
—occafion of all the errors that had been in the Church. 
Many things were now acknowledged to be errors, for 
which fome, not long before, had fuffered death, He 
therefore propofed feveral points to be difcuffed; as, 
whether there was a purgatory? whether departed faints 
ought to be canoeeted: or tradition be believed? whether 
images ought to be confidered only as reprefentations of 
hiftory? and whether it was lawful for the Clergy to 
marry:? He prayed the King not to give judgment in 
thefe points, till he heard them well examined: and for 
the laft, he offered, that if thofe who would defend the 
lawfulnefs of it fhould not in the opinion of indifferent 
judges prove their opinion to be true, they fhould be 
willing to fuffer death; but if they proved it, all that 
they defired was, that the King would leave them, to . 
the liberty which God had allowed them in that matter; 
but all this was carried no further at this time, 

The Pope had iffued out a fummons for a General 
Council at Mantua, and had cited the King to it: frem 
this, the King did appeal to a General Council, rightly 
assis tat ~ con- 
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conftituted. So amotion being made by Fox, that the BOOK 
‘Convocation fhould deliver their fenfe in this particular,  ! 
they drew up a paper, in which they fet forth the great —————~* 
good that might follow in a General Council rightly 153° 
called; but that nothing could be more mifchievous, 

than one called on private malice, according to what 
Nazianzen obferved of the Councils in his time; and 

they thought neither the Pope, nor any one Prince, had 
fufficient authority to call one; but that all Princes who 

had an entire and fupreme government over all their 
fubjects, ought to concur to it. This was figned by them 

all on the goth of July, and fo was the Convocation dif- 

miffed. Two days before it brake up, Cromwell was 

made the King’s vicegerent in ecclefiaftical matters, of 

which fome account was formerly given. 

Soon after this the King publifhed a long and tharp'The King 
proteftation againft the Council fummoned by the Pope; protefts 
he denied that he had any authority to fummon any op ene A 
his fubjeéts: he fhewed that the place was semnatice called by 
per nor fafe; and that no good could be expected from the Pope. 
any Council in which the Pope prefided, fince the regulat- 
ing his power was one of the chief occafions that the 
world had for a Council: and while Chriftendom was in 
fuch diftrations, and the Emperor and the King of France 
were engaged in war, it was not a fit time for one to be 
called. The Pope had refufed it long, and this canjunc- 
ture was chofen, in which the Bifhops could not come 
to it, that fo a packed meeting of Italian Bithops might 
do what they pleafed, under the name of a General Coun- 
cil: but the world would be no Jonger cozened. No 
‘credit was due to a Pope’s fafe conduct, for they had 
often broken their oaths, as to himfelf in particular: and 
notwithftanding his former kindnefs to that fee, they had: 
been for three years ftirring up all the Princes in Chrif- 
tendom againft him. He protefted againft all Councils 
called by the Pope; but declared, he would be ready to 
concur with other Chriftian princes for calling one, when 
- it fhould be convenient; and in the mean while he would 
maintain all the articles of the faith, and lofe his life and 
erowm fooner than fuffer any of them to be put down. 

. Three years after this the King made a new proteftation 
to the fame effect, when. the Council was fummoned to 
meet at ‘Vincenza. 

Reginald Pole began at this fame time to raife that Cardinal 
oppofition to the King, which proved fo fatal to all his ceaiat ie 
family, He was by his mother defcended from the Duke King. 
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BOOK of Clarence, brother to Edward the Fourth, and-was by 
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his father likewife the King’s near kinfman. ~To this 
high quality, there was joined a great {weetnefs of temper, 
and a difpofition for letters, which the King cherifhed 
much, and gave him the deanery of Exeter, and fome other 
preferments, in order to the carrying on of his ftudies, 
being refolved to advance him to the higheft dignities in 
the Church. He lived many years both at Paris and 
Padua. In the latter of thefe he joined himfelf to a 
fociety of learned men, that gave themfelves much to 
the ftudy of eloquence, and of the Roman authors ; among 
whom were Contareno, Bembo, Caraffa, and Sadoletti, 
all afterwards honoured with the fcarlet; but Pole was 
efteemed the moft eloquent of them all. When he was 
at Paris, he firft incurred the King’s difpleafure, for he 


refufed to join with thofe whom he employed, in order - 


to the procuring the determinations of the French Univer- 
fities for the divorce. Yet after that, he came to Eng- 
land, and was prefent when the Convocation declared the 
King to be their fupreme Head: and it is probable that 
he joined in it, for he kept his deanery fome years after 
this, which it is not likely would have been granted him, 
if he had not done that. The King fuffered him after 
that to go beyond fea, but could never draw him over 
again. Some time afterwards, he wrote plainly to the 
King, that he condemned both his divorce, and his fe- 
paration from the Apoftolic fee. The King upon that 
fent him a book wrote by Sampfon, Bifhop of Chichefter, 
in defence of thefe things ; and that fet him on writing 
his book, De Unione Ecclefaftica, which was printed this 
ee It-was full of fharp refleGtions on the King, whom 

e compared to Nebuchadnezzar: it tended much. to 
deprefs the regal, and to ‘exalt the papal authority. And 


in conclufion, he addreffed himfelf to the Emperor, pray-. 


ing him, rather to turn his arms againft the King, than 
the Turk. It was very eloquently wrote; but there was 
little learning or reafoning in it; and it was full of in- 
decencies in the language, that he beftowed not only on 
Sampfon, but on the King. The King required him to 
come over; but that was not to be expected, after he had 
made fuch a ftep.. So he divefted him of all his dignities; 
but that recommended him to a Cardinal’s hat. Stokefly 
and Tonftal wrote him a long and Jearned letter, in the 
King’s vindication. Gardiner wrote alfo his book De vera 
Obedientia; to which Bonner prefixed a vehement preface 
againft the Pope’s power, and for juftifying the King’s 

af  etelt i: {upremacy. 
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fupremacy. The King’s anger at Pole could not reach BOOK 
him, but it fell heavy on his kindred. i 
Vifitors were appointed to furvey all the lefler mo- 
nafteries: they were required to carry along with them eee 
the concurrence of the gentry near them, and to examine monatte- 
the eftate of their revenues and goods, and take inven- ries feized 
tories of them; and to take their feals into their keeping : 
they were to try how many of the religious would take 
capacities, and return to a fecular courfe of life; and 
thefe were to be fent to the Archbifhop of Canterbury or 
the Lord Chancellor for them; and an allowance was to 
be given them for their journey: but thofe who intended 
to continue in that ftate were to be fent to fome of 
the great monafteries that lay next. A penfion was 
alfo to be affigned to the Abbot, or Prior, during life: 
and of all this they were to make their report by 
Michaelmas; and they were particularly to examine 
what leafes had been, made all the laft year. The Ab- 
bots hearing of what was coming on them, had been 
raifing all the money they could; and fo it was intended 
to recover what was made away by ill bargains. There 
- were great complaints made of the proceedings of the 
vifitors, of their violences and briberies; and perhaps not 
without reafon. Ten thoufand of the religious were fet 
to feek for their livings, with forty fhillings and a gown 
a man. Their goods and plate were eftimated at one 
hundred thoufand pounds, and the valued rents of their 
houfes was thirty-two thoufand pounds; but was really 
above ten times fo much. The churches and cloifters 
were in moft places pulled down, and the materials fold. 
This gave a general difcontent, and the Monks were which 
‘now as much pitied, as they were formerly hated." Itgavea 
was thought ftrange to fee the King devour what his Bae 
anceftors had dedicated to the honour of God and his : 
faints. The nobility and gentry, who provided for their 
younger children, or friends, by putting them in thofe 
Janétuaries, were fenfible of their lofs. The people who 
had been fed at the Abbots’ tables, and, as they travelled 
over the country, found the abbeys to be places of recep- 
tion to ftrangers, faw what they were to lofe. But the 
more fuperftitious, who thought their friends muft now 
lie ftill in purgatory, without that relief which the maffes 
procured them, were out of meafure offended at thefe 
proceedings. The books that were publithed of the dif- 
orders in thefe houfes had no great effect on the people : 
for it was faid, there was no reafon to deftroy whole 
H 4 houfes 
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houfes for the fake of fome vicious perfons, who ought to 
have been driven out of them and punifhed. | But to re- 
move this general difcontent, Cromwell advifed the King 
to fell thefe lands at very eafy rates to the nobility and 
gentry, and to oblige them to keep up the wonted hof- 
pitality. This would both be grateful to them, and 
would engage them to aflift the Crown in the mainte- 
nance of the changes that had been made, fince their own 
interefts would be interwoven with the rights of the 
Crown; and the commoner fort, whofe grudges lay chiefly 
in their flomachs, for the want of the good dinners they 
ufed to find, would be eafily pacified if thefe were ftill 


kept up.. And upon a claufe in the aét, impowering 


the King to found anew fuch houfes as he fhould think 
fit, there were fifteen monafteries and fixteen nunneries 
new founded. It feems thefe had been more regular 
than the reft; fo that for a while they were reprieved, till 
the general fuppreffion came, that they fell with the reft. 
They were bound to obey fuch rules as the King fhould 
fend them; and to pay him tenths and firft-fruits. But 
all this did not fo pacify the people, but there was ftill 
a great outcry. The Clergy ftudied much to inflame 
the nation, and built much on this, that an heretical 
prince, depofed by the Pope, was no more to be acknow- 
ledged; which had been for five. hundred years received 
as an article of faith, and was decreed in the fame Coun- 
cil that eftablithed tranfubftantiation; and had been re- 
ceived and carried down from Gregory the Seventh’s 
time, who pretended, that it was a part of the papal 
power to depofe Kings, and give away their dominions; 
and it had been oft put in practice in almoft all the parts 
of Europe, and fome that had been raifers of great fedi- 
tions had been canonized for it. The Pope had fummoned 
the King to appear at Rome, and anfwer for putting away 
his Queen, and taking another wife, for the laws he had 
made againft the Church, and for putting the Bifhop of 
Rochefter and others to death, for their not obeying 
them: if he did not appear, nor reform thefe things, he 
excommunicated and deprived him, abfolved his fubjeéts 
from their obedience, diffolved his leagues with foreign 
Princes, and put the kingdom under an interdiét. But 
though the force of thefe thunders was in this age much — 
abated, yet they had not quite loft their ftrength, and the 
Clergy refolved to make the moft of them that could be. 
Some injunctions. which were given by Cromwell 
increafed this ill difpofition. They were to this effect: 
‘ all 


-- 
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all Churchmen were required every Sunday, for a quarter BOOK, 
of a year, and twice every quarter after that, to preach © 
againft the Pope’s power, and affert the King’s fupre- s 
macy, and to explain the articles lately fet forth by the **3°° 
Convocation, and to publifh the abrogation of fome holy- 
days in harveft-time: they were no more.to extol images, 
relics, or pilgrimages, but to exhort the people to do 
works of charity inftead of them; and they were re- 
quired to teach the people the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, in Englifh, and to explain 
thefe carefully, and inftruct the children well in them. 
They were to perform the divine offices reverently, and to f 
have good curates to fupply their rooms when they were 
abfent. . They were charged not to go to ale-houfes, or 
fit too long at games; but to ftudy the Scriptures much, 
and be exemplary in their lives: thofe that did not refide 
were to give the fortieth part of their income to the poor, 
and for every 1oo/.a year that any had, they were to 
maintain a fcholar at fome grammar-f{chool, or. the uni- 
verfity ; and if the parfonage-houfe was in decay, they 
were ordered to apply a fifth part of their benefice for re~ 
pairing it. Such as did not obey thefe injunctions were 
to be fufpended, and their mean ‘profits were to be fe- 
-queftered.. The Clergy detefted this precedent of the 
King’s giving injunctions without the concurrence of a 
Convocation, and by which, they faid, they fhould be’ 
made flaves to his Vicegerent: they alfo complained of 
thofe. heavy taxes that were laid on them, and that ‘ 
images, relics, and pilgrimages, would be now brought 
under great contempt. Both the fecular and reeular 
Clergy were fo fenfibly concerned in thefe things, that 
they inflamed the people all they could. The great Ab- 
bots were not wanting for their {hare to fet that on; they 
were now opprefled with the crowds of thofe who were 
fent to them from the fuppreffed houfes, and théy ex- 
pected to fall next; nor were their fears removed by a 
letter that was fent about in the King’s name for filenc- 
ing al] reports that were given out, of his intentions to 
fupprefs them; this rather increafed than leflened their 
jealoufy. 
The people continued quiet till they had reaped their A rebel- 
harveft; but in the beginning of October, twenty thou- be a 
: y S é : incoln- 
fand rofe in Lincolnfhire, led bya prieft difguifed into a rire, 
cobler. They took an oath to be true to God, the King, 
and the commonwealth, and fent a paper of their griev- 
ances to the King. ‘They complained of fome acts of 
** parliament, 
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** parliament, of the fuppreffing of many religious houfes, 
“* of mean and ill counfellors, and bad Bifhops; and pray- 
*‘ ed the King to redrefs their grievances ‘My the advice 
“* of the nobility; but yet they acknowledged him to be 
* their fupreme head, and that the tenths and firft-fruits 


“of Jivings belonged to him of right.” The King fent 


the Duke of Suffolk to raife forces againft them, and give 
an anfwer to their petition. ‘* He faid it belonged not to 
*‘the rabble to dire&t princes what counfellors they 
“ fhould choofe. The religious houfes were fuppreffed 
‘* by Jaw, and the heads of them had under their hands 
“* confefled fuch horrid feandals, that they were a re- 
*€ proach to the nation; and fince it many of them there 
‘© were not above four, and that they wafted their rents 
‘€ in riotous living, it was much better to apply them to 
‘© the common good of the nation, than leave them in 
“fuch hands. He required them to fubmit to his mercy, 


“and to put two hundred of their leaders mto the hands 


* of his lieutenants.” The Clergy having brought fo 
many together, did all they could to put heat and fpirit 
in them; they perfuaded them, that if they did not 
maintain their faith and their Jiberties, both would be 
loft. Some of the gentry were forced to join with them 
for their own prefervation; and they fent advices to the 
Duke of Suffolk, to procure from the King the offer of 

a general pardon, which would effectually diffipate them. 
At the fame time there was a more formidable rifing 
in Yorkfhire, which being in the neighbourhood of Scot- 
Jand, was like to draw affiftance from that kingdom; 
though their King was then gone into France to marry 
Francis’s daughter: this inclined the King to make more 
hafte to fettle matters in Lincolnthire; he fent them fecret 
affurances of mercy, which wrought on the greateft part; 
fo they difperfed themfelves, and the moft obftinate went 
over to them in Yorkfhire. The cobler and fome others 
were taken and executed. The diftance that thofe in the 
North were at from the Court gave them time to rife, and 
form themfelves into fome method: one Afk commanded 
in chief, and performed his part with great dexterity; 
their march was called the The Pilgrimage of Grace; they 
had in their banners, and on their fleeves, the five wounds 
of Chrift; they took an oath, that they would reftore the 
Church, fupprefs heretics, preferve the King and his iffue, 
and drive bafe-born men and il] counfellors from. him. 
They became forty thoufand ftrong in afew days, and 
met.with no oppofition; they forced the ee “ 
; “ORT, 
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York,.and the Lord Darcy, to {wear their covenant, and BOOK 


to go along with them. They befieged Skipton, but 
the Earl of Cumberland made it good again{t them: Sir 
Ralph Evers held out Scarborough caftle, though for 
twenty days he and his men had no provifions but bread 
and water. There was alfo a rifing im all the other 
northern counties, againft whom the Earl of Shrew{fbury 
made head; and the King fent feveral of the nobility. to 
his affiftance, and within a few days the Duke of Norfolk 
marched with fome troops, and joined him. They pof- 
fefled themfelves of Doncafter, and refolved to keep that 
pafs till the reft of the forces that the King had ordered 
to be fummoned fhould come up to them; for they were 
not ina condition to engage with fuch numbers of def- 
perate men; and it was very likely that if they met with 
any ill accident, the people might have rifen about them 
every where; fo the Duke of Norfolk refolved to keep 
clofe at Doncafter, and let the provifions and rage of the 
rebels fpend, and then, with the help of a little time, they . 
might probably fall into factions, and melt away. They 
bail now fallen to thirty thoufand, but the King’s army 
was not above five thoufand. The Duke of Norfolk pro-’ 
pofed a treaty, and made fome go among them as de- 
ferters, and fpread reports that their leaders were making 
terms for themfelves. They were perfuaded to fend their 
petitions to the Court; and the King, to make them 
more fecure, difcharged a rendezvous that he had ap- 
pointed at Northampton, and fent them a general pardon, 
excepting fix by name, and referving four to be after- 
wards named: but this put them all in {uch apprehen- 
fions, that it made them more refolved and defperate: 
et the King, to give his people fome content, put out 
injunctions, requiring the Clergy to continue the ufe of 
all the ceremonies of the Church. Three hundred were 
employed to carry the rebels’ demands to the King 
‘‘ which were a general pardon, a parliament to be held 
‘at York, and that courts of juftice fhould-be fet up 
“there: they defired that fome aéts of parliament might 
** be repealed; that the Princefs Mary might be reftored 
‘to her right of fucceffion, and the Pope to his wonted 
‘¢jurifdiftion; that the monafteries might be again fet 
‘up; that Audley and Cromwell might be put from the 
“King, and that fome of the vifitors might be impri- 
*¢ foned for their bribery and extortion.” But thefe being 
rejected, the rebels took heart again; upon which, the 
Duke of Norfolk adyifed the King to gentle methods; he 
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in his heart wifhed that all their demands might be grant- 
ed; and the Lord Darey did accufe him afterwards, as if 
he had encouraged them to make them. The King fent 
him a general pardon without any exceptions, to be made 
ufe of as he faw caufe.. The rebels, finding that with the 
lofs of time they loft heart, refolved to fall upon him and 
beat him from Doneafter; but at two feveral times, in» 
which they had refolved to pafs the river, fuch rains fell 
out as made it unpaffable, which was magnified as next 
to a miracle, and made great impreflions on the rebels’ 
minds. The King fent a long anfwer to their demands 5 
*< he affured them he would live and die in the defence 
* of the Chriftian faith: but the rabble ought not to pre- 
*foribe to him and to the Convocation in that matter, 
** He anfwered that which concerned the monatteries, as 
*¢ he had done to the men of Lincolnthire. For the laws, a 
*‘ multitude mutt not pretend to alter what was eftablith. 
‘© ed; he had governed them now twenty-eight years, his 
‘¢ fubjects had enjoyed great fafety, and been very gently 
* ufed by him in all that time. It was given out, that, 
‘* when he began to reign, he had many of the nobility 
*‘in-his council, and that he had then none but mena 
*‘ meanly born: this was falfe, for he found but two 
*‘ noblemen of his council, and at prefent there were 
*feven temporal Lords and four Bifhops in it. Tt was 
“ neceflary to have fome that knew the laws of England, 
and treaties with foreign princes, which made him eall 
** Audley and Cromwell to the Board, If they bad any 
* complaints to make of any about him, he was ready to 
** hear them 3 but he would not fuffer them to direé& him 
“what counfellors he ought to employ, nor could they 
* judge of the Bifhops that were promoted, who were 
‘© not known to them, He charged them not to believe 
* lies, nor be governed by incendiaries, but to fubmit to 
“his mercy.”’ On the gth of December, he figned a 
proclamation of pardon without any reftriétions, . 
‘When this was known, and the rage of the people 
cooled, they were willing to lay hold on it, and all the 
artifices, that fome of the Clergy and their leaders could 
ule, had no other effect but to draw as many together as 
brought them under new guilt, and made them forfeit the 
benefit of the King’s pardon. Many came in and renews 
ed their oaths of allegiance, and promifing all obedience 
for the future, Aik was invited to the Court, and well 
ufed by the King, on defign to learn from him all the 
chad in the other parts of the 
kingdom ; 
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kingdom; for the difpofition to rebel was general, only 
they were not all alike forward in it, Tt was in particular 
believed, that the great Abbots cherifhed it, ir which 
fome of them were afterwards attainted, Darey pleaded 
his great age, being then fourfeore, and the eminent 
fervice he had done the Crown for fifty years together, and 
that he was forced, for his own prefervation, to go along 
with the rebels; but yet he was put in prifon, ‘Chis gave 
the Clergy advantages to infufe it in the people, that the 
pardon would not be well kept: fo eight thoufand run 
together again, and thought to have furprifed Carlifle ; 
but the Duke of Norfolk fell on them and routed them, 
and by martial law hanged their captains, and feventy 
other perfons, Others thought to have furprifed Hull 
but were likewife routed, and many of them were 
hanged. Many other little rifings were quickly difperfed ; 
and fuch was the Duke of Norfolk's vigilance, that he 
was every where upon them before they could grow to 
any number, And before the end of January, the country 
was abfolutely quieted, Atk left the Court without leave, 
but was foon retaken and hanged at York. The Lord 
Darey and Hufly were arraigned at Weflmintter, and 
condemned by their peers ; the one for the Yorkthire, 
and the other for the Lincolnthire infwrrections, Darey 
was beheaded on Tower-hill: his old age and former 
fervices made hin to be much lamented.  Tlufly was 
beheaded at Lincoln, Darey acculed the Duke of Nor- 
folk, but he defired a trial by combat upon it; yet the 
fervices he had lately done were fuch, that the King 
would not feem to have any jealouly of bim. After thete 
and feveral other executions were over, the King pro- 
claimed a general oblivion in July, by which the nation 
was again put ina quict condition, and this threatening 
{lorm was now quite dilfipated, 

As foon aa it was over, the King went on more re- 
folutely in his defign of fupprefling the monatleries; for 
he was now lefs apprehentive of any new commotions, 
after fo many had oes fo happily quathed, and that the 
chief incendiaries had fuffered, 
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A new yifitation was appointed to enquire into the The grea. 
converlation of the Monks, to examine how they flood Ratlce ie, 
affected to the Pope, and how they promoted the King’s iencd to 
fupremacy, They were likewile ordered to examine what the King, 


impoftures might be among them, either in images or 
relioa, by which the fuperiition of the credulous peep 
was wrought on, Some fow houles of greater .va 
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King. Many of the houfes that had not been diffolved, 
though they were within the former act, were now om 
preffed, and many of the greater Abbots were wrought 
ou to furrender by feveral motives: fome had been faulty 
during the rebellion, and fo, to prevent a ftorm, offered a 
refignation. Others liked the reformation, and did it on 
that account; fome were found guilty of great diforders 
in their lives, and, to prevent a fhameful difcovery, offered 
their houfes to the King} and others had made fuch 
waftes and dilapidations, that having taken care of them- 
felves, they were lefs concerned for others, At St. Al- 
ban’s the rents were let fo low, that the Abbot could not | 
maintain the charge of the abbey. At Battel, the whole 
furniture of the houfe and chapel was not above one 
hundred pounds in value, and their plate was not above 
three hundred pounds. In fome houfes there was fearce 
any plate or furniture left. Many Abbots and Monks 
were glad to accept of a penfion for life, and that was 
roportioned to the value of their houfe, and to their 
innocence. The Abbots of St. Alban’s and Tewkefbury 
had four hundred marks a year: the Abbot of St. Ed- 
mond{bury was more innocent and more refolute: the 
vifitors wrote that they found no fcandals in that houfe ; 
but at laft he was prevailed with, by a penfion of five 
hundred marks, to refign. The inferior governors had 
fome thirty, twenty, or ten pounds penfions, and the 
Monks had generally fix pounds, or eight marks apiece. 
If any Abbot died, the new Abbot (they being chofen as 
the Bifhops were, upon a congé d’élire, and a miffive letter) 
was named for that purpofe, only to refign the houfe. 
And all were made to hope for advancement, that (hould 
give good example to others by a quick and cheerful fur- 
render: by thefe means one hundred and twenty-one of 
thofe houfes were this year refigned to the King. In moft 
houfes the vifitor made the Monks fign a confeflion of 
their former vices and diforders, of which there is rant 
one original extant, that efcaped a general rafure of alk 
fuch papers in Queen Mary’s time, in which they ac, 
Brows ged, in a long narrative, ‘ their former idlenefs, 
** gluttony, and fentuality, for which the pit of hell was 
‘ready to fwallow them up. Others acknowledged, 
*¢ that they were fenfible.that the manner of their former 
** pretended religion confifted in fome dumb ceremonies, 
** by which they were blindly led, having no true know- 
*‘ledge of God's laws, but that they had procured ex 
** emption 
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** emption from their diocefans, and had fubje&ted them- BOOK 
‘*felves wholly to a foreign power, that took nocare 

** to reform their abufes; and therefore fince the moft 
“perfect way of life was revealed by Chrift and his  '53” 
* Apofiles, and that it was fit they fhould be governed by 

*‘ the King, their fupreme head, they refigned to him.” 

Of this fort I have feen fix. Some refigned in hopes that 

the King would found them anew; thefe favoured the 
reformation, and intended to convert their houfes to 

better ufes, for preaching, ftudy, and prayer; and Lati- 

mer prefled Cromwell earneftly, that two or three houles 
might be referved for fuch purpofes in every county. 

But it was refolved to fappre(s all, and therefore neither 

could the interceflions of the gentry of Oxfordfhire, nor 

of the vifitors, preferve the nunnery at Godftow, though 

they found great ftrictnefs of life in it, and it was the 
common place of the education of young women of quali- 

ty in that county. The common preamble to moft fur- 
renders was, “that upon full deliberation, and of their 

“‘ own proper motion, for juft and reafonable caufes mov- 

‘ing their confciences, they did freely give up their 
“houfes to the King.’’ Some furrendered without any 
reamble to the vifitors, as feoffees in truft for the King. 

u fhort, they went on at fuch arate, that one hundred 

and fifty-nine refignations were obtained before the Parlia- 
ment met, and of thefe the originals of one hundred and 
fifty-four are yet extant. Some thought that thefe refigna~ 
tions could not be valid, fince the Incumbents had not 
the property, but only the truft for life of thofe houfes. 
But the Parliament did afterwards declare them good in 
law. It was allo faid, that they being of the nature of 
corporations, all deeds under their feals were valid; and 
that at leaft, by their refignation and quitting their 
houfes, they forfeited them to the King. But this was 
thought to fubfift rather on a nicety in Jaw, than natural 
equity. 

TOL ers were more roughly handled. The Prior ofSome Ab- 
Wooburn was fufpested of a correfpondence with the bess 
rebels, and of favouring the Pope; he was dealt with to SAN 
fubmit to the King, and he was prevailed on to do it, but 
was never eafy in it, nor fixed to it: ** He complained 
‘that the new preachers detra&ted from the honour due 
** to the Virgin and faints; he thought the religion was 
** changed, and wondered that the judgments of God on 
“Queen Anne had not terrified others from going on 
to fubvert the faith.” When the rebellion broke aii 
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he joined in it, as did alfo the Abbots of Whaley, Gar+ 
vaun, and Sawley, and the Prior of Burlington; all thefe 
were taken, and attainted of treafon, and executed. The 
Abbots of Glaffenbury and Reading had alfo fent a great 
deal of their plate to the rebels; the former, to dilguile 
it the better, had made one break into the howle where 
the plate was kept: fo he was conviéted both of bur- 
plury and treafon, and at his execution he confefled his 
erie, and begged both God’s and the King’s pardon for 
it, The Abbot of Colchetter was alfo attainted, and ex- 
ecuted; but the grounds of it are not known: for the re- 
cords of their attainders are loft. Thele bad over and 
over again taken the oaths, in which they acknowledged 
the King to be fupreme Head of the Church, and were pre~ 
fent in thole Parliaments in which the feveral aéts about 
it were pafled, and did not diflent to them; and fince 
they made no oppofition, when they might fafely and 
legally do it, there is no reafon to think they would 
have done it afterwards, when it was more dangerous 
and eriminals fo that all thofe who havé reprefented 
them as having fuffered for denying the King’s fuprema- 
vy, have therein thewed their unacquaintednefs with the - 
journals of Parliament. The Abbot of Reading bad com « 
plied fo far, that he was grown into favour with Crom- 
well; fo that in fome contelis between Shaxton, Bithop 
of Salifbury, and him, the Bithop, who was a proud 
ill-natured man, complained that Cromwell fupported the 
Abbot againtt him, and wrote upon that a very infolent 
expottulatory letter to him, which Cromwell anfwered 
with great flrength of reafon and decency of flyles by 
which it appears that the height of his condition had no 
other effeét on him, but to make bim know bimfelf and 
others better, Upon the attainders of thofe Abbots, their 
abhoys were leized ony and this was thought a great firetch 
both in law and equitys for it feemed not reafonable, if 
an iteumbent was faulty, for that to feize on his bene- 
five, which wpow his attainder ought to continue entire, 
anid pals to the next ficeeffor, as if he were really dead, 
Hut a clante was put in the aG of treafon, 26 Hen, VILL 
that “ whatfoever lands of eflate of inheritatice, any 
‘that flould be eonvidted of treafon had in wfe, or 
 pofleMiony, by any right or manner, thould be forfeited 
“tothe King,’’ By wlohy as entailed eflates were cer 
tainly comprehended, fo it feems they applied it likewife 
to Churel-beneficesy yet when the Bithop of Rochefer 
way attainted, thin was not thought on, The words, ore 
5 46 0 
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* of inheritance,” feemed to exclude ehureh-landsa; but 
the mention that was made of traitors’ fueceflors, that were 
cut off as well as their heirs, feemed on the other hand to 
inelude eftates, to whieh fucceflors might eome in a 
traitor’s room, as well as thofe whieh defoended by in- 
heritance, The words were ambiguous, and were flreteh = 
ed to juftify thofe feizuress and therefore in an act of 
treafons made in the next reign, this was more eautioutl 
worded; for it was provided, that traitors (hould forfeit 
the eflates which a poffeffed in their own right. Bue 
whatfoover illegality there might be in thefe proceedings, 
they were confirmed by the following Parliament, ina 
peta provifo made pret we. thofe abbeys that were 
ized on by any attainders of treafon, Many of the 
Carthufians were executed for den ing the King’s fi» 
premacy: others were alfo fufpected of favouring them, 
' and of reeviving books fent from beyond fea againtt the 
King’s proceedings, and were thut up in their cella, in 
which moft of them died, The Prior was aman of ex= 
traordinary charity and good works, aa the Vifitor re» 
ted; but he was made to refign with this preamble, 
‘ That many of the houfe had offended the King, and de» 
“ feryed that their lives thould be taken, and their poods 
* confifeateds and therefore to avoid that they furrender« 
ed their houfes,” Great eral jes: were made of the 
vifitors, as if they had ufed undue hero to make the 
abbots and monks furrender: and it was faid, that the 
had in many places embezzled much of the plate to their 
own ufes; and in partioular, it was complained that Dr, 
London had corrupted many nuns, They, on the other 
hand ib att many of the vile practices that they 
found in thofe houfes, fo that feveral books very indes 
cently writ were printed upon this oceafions but on fo 
foul a fubjeé it is not fit to fland long, No ftory beeanie 
fo public as that of the Prior of the Croffed l’riars in Lon« 
don, who was found in bed with a whore at noonaday, 
He fell down on bis knees, and begged that they who furs 
prifed him would not difeover his fhame: they made him 
gy them thirty pounds, which he protefted was all he 


ad, and he promifed them as much morer but he not: 


keeping his word to them, a fuit followed upon it, Yet 
all Chelle perfonal blemiflies did not work mueh on the 
2, Itfeemed unreafonable to extinguith noble founda. 

tions, for the fault of fome individuals: therefore another 
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way was taken, which had a better effect, Phe in 
they difeovered many impoflures about relies and ies 
' ! wonderful 
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wonderful images, to which pilgrimages had been wont’ 
to be made. At Reading they had an angel’s wing, 
which brought ‘over the {pear’s point that pierced ovr . 
Saviour’s fide: as many pieces of the crofs were found, 
as, joined together, would have made a big crofs. The 
Rood of Grace at Boxley in Kent had been much efteem- 
ed, and drawn many pilgrims to it: it was obferved to 
bow, and roll its eyes, and look at times well pleafed, or 
angry; which the credulous multitude imputed to a di- 
vine power: but all this was difcovered to be a cheat, and 
it was brought up to St. Paul’s Crofs; and all the {prings: 
were openly fhewed, that governed its feveral motions. 
At Hales in Gloucefterfhire the blood of Chrift was thewed 
in a vial; and it was believed, that none could fee it who 
were in mortal fin: and fo, after good prefents were made, 
the deluded pilgrims went away well fatisfied if they had 
feen it. This was the blood of a duck: renewed every 
week, put ina vial very thick of one fide, as thin on the 
other; and either fide turned towards the pilgrim, as the 
priefts were fatisfied with their oblations. Several other 
fuch like impotures were difcovered, which contributed 
much to the undeceiving the people. 

The richeft fhrine in England was Thomas Becket’s at 
Canterbury, whofe ftory is well known. After he had, 
long embroiled England, and fhewed that he had a fpirit: 
fo turned to faction, that he could not be at quiet, fome 
of Henry the Second’s officious fervants killed him in the 
church of Canterbury. He was prefently canonized, and’ 
held in greater efteem than any other faint whatfoever ; 


“fo much more was a martyr for the Papacy valued, than 


any that fuffered for the Chriftian religion: and his altar 
drew far greater oblations than thofe that were dedicated 
to Chrift, or the bleffed Virgin, as appears by the accounts. 
of two of their years. In one, three pounds two fhillings 
and fix pence: and in another not a penny was offered at 
Chrift’s altar. There was in the one, fixty-three pounds 
five fhillings and fix pence; and in the other four pounds 
one {hilling and eight pence offered at the blefled Virgin’s 
altar. But in thefe very years there was eight hundred and 
thirty-two: pounds twelve fhillings and three pence, and 
nine hundred and fixty-four pounds fix fhillings and three 
pence, offered at St.Thomas’s altar. The fhrine grew to be 
of ineftimable value. Lewis the Seventh of France came 
over in pilgrimage to vifit it, and offered a ftone, valued to 
be the richeft in Europe. He had not only one holy day, the 
2gth of December, called his wollen oA ; but alfo the 


day 
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day of his tranflation, the 7th of July, was alfo a holy BOOR 
day ; and every fiftieth year there was a jubilee, and an in- ae 
dulgence granted to a!’ ‘that came and vifited his tomb: 

and fometimes there were believed to be one hundred 
thoufand pilgrims there on that occafion. It is hard to 
tell whether the hatred to his feditious practices, or the 
love of his fhrine, fet on King Henry more to unfaint 
him. His fhrine was broken, and the gold of it was fo 
heavy that it filled two chefts, which took eight men 
apiece to carry them out of the church; and his {kull, . 
which had been fo much worfhipped, was proved to be 

an impofture; for the true fkull was with the reft of his 

bones in his coffin; his bones were either burnt, as it 

was given out at Rome, or fo mixed with other bones, as 

our writers fay, that it had been a miracle indeed to have 
diftinguifhed them afterwards. The King called at this 

time a meeting of the Clergy, of ten Bifhops, eight Arch- 
deacons, and feventeen Divines and Canonifts, and made 

them finifh an explanation of the Chriftian religion. But 

this was aferwards digefted into a better form, as fhall be 

told in its proper place.* 

When all thefe things were known at Rome, all the The Pope 
eloquent pens there were employed to reprefent King wary 
Henry as the moft facrilegious tyrant that ever was ; that me King. 
made war with Chrift’s vicar on earth, and his faints in ° 
heaven; and he was compared to the worft princes that 
ever reigned; to Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Belfhazzar, 

Nero, and Dioclefian; but: the parallel with Julian the 
apoftate was moft infifted on. It was faid, he copied 
after him in all things, fave only that his manners were 
worfe. In many of thefe, Cardinal Pole’s ftyle was pre- 
tended to be known; and they were all at leaft muéh 
encouraged by him, which provoked the King to hate 
him moft implacably. The Boe went further; for now 
he publithed all ‘hole thunders, with which he had threat- 
ened him three years before. ‘* He pretended, that, as 
“¢ God’s vicar, he had power to root out and to deftroy; and 
«‘ had authority over all the kings in the world: and 
“ therefore, after he had enumerated all the King’s crimes, 
“he required himfelf to appear within ninety days at 
«Rome, either in perfon, or by proxy, and all his com- 
 plices within fixty days; and if he and they did not 
“ appear, he declared him to have fallen from his crown, 
*‘and them from their eftates. He put the kingdom 
* under an interdi&, and abfolved his {ubjects from their 
“oaths of allegiance. He declared him and his complices 

1.4 *¢ infamous, 
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BOOK “ infamous, and put their children under incapacities, 


1, 


“ He required all the Clergy to go out of England, with- 


wwe 64 in) five days after the time prefixed fhould expire, Jeay- 
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affert the 


“ ing only fo many as might ferve for baptizing children, 
gon Dee hs sic 
“ or giving the Sacrament to fuch as died in penitence, 
* He charged all his fubje&ts to rife in arms againft him, 
and that none fhould affift him. He abfolved all, other 
 princey from their confederacies with him, and obtefted 
* them to have no more commerce with him. He re- 
quired all Chriftians to make war on him, and to 
lege on the perfons and goods of all his fubjeéts, and 
“ make flaves of them. He charged all Bithops to 
« publith the fentence with due folemnities; and ordain- 
* ed it to be affixed at Rome, Tournay, and Dunkirk.’ 
This was firft given out the 30th of Auguft, 15355 but it 
had been all this while fufpended, till the fuppreffion of 
the monafteries, and the burning of Becket’s bones, did 
fo inflame the Pope, that he refolved to forbear going 
to extremities no longer, Soon the 17th of December 
this year the Pope publifhed the bull, which he faid he 
had fo long fufpended at the interceflion of fome princes, 
who hoped that King Henry might have been reclaimed - 
by gentler methods; and therefore fince it appeared that 
he grew fill worfe and worfe, he was forced to proceed 
apie fulminations. By this fentence it is certain, that 
either the Pope’s infallibility muft be confefled to be a 
cheat put upon the world; or if any believe it, they muft 
acknowledge that the power of depofing princes is really 
lodged in that chair: for this was not a fudden fit of 
paflion, but was done ew cathedra, with all the delibera- 
tion they ever admit of. The fentence was in fome par- 
ticulars without a precedent ; but as to the main points of 
depofing the King, and abfolving his fubjeéts from their 
obedience, there was abundance of inftances to be brought 
in thefe laft five hundred years, to thew that this had 
been all along afferted as the right of the Papacy. The 
Pope wrote alfo to the Kings of France 4hy edaat 
with defign to inflame them againft King Henry: and if 
this had been an age of crufades, no doubt there had © 
been one undertaken againft him; for it was held to be 
as meritorious, if not more, to make wat on him, than on 
the Turk. But now the thunders of the Vatican had loft 
their force. 
The King got all the Bithops and ervinent Divines of 
England to fign a declaration againft all Churchmen 
who pretended to the power of the (word, or to authority 


King’s power, and the nature of ecclefiaftical officgs, , over 
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over Kings; and that all that affumed fuch powers were nook 
fubverters of the kingdom of Chrift, Many of the Bithops = 3 
did alfo fign another paper, declaring the limits of ihe hail 
regal and ecclefiafical power; that both had their autho» 1547. 
rity from God, for feveral ends and different natures 5 and 
that princes were fubjeét to the Word of God, a well as 
Bifhops ought to be obedient to their laws, There was 
alfo another declaration made, figned by Cromwell, the 
two Archbiflops, eleven Bifhops, and twenty Divines, 
afferting the diftinétion between the power of the keys, 
and the power of the fword, The former was not ab- 
folute, but limited by the Seripture. Orders were declared 
to be a Sacrament inflituted by Chrift, which were eon» 
ferred by prayer, and impofition of hands+ and that in 
the New ‘Teftament no mention was made of any other 
ratike, but of Deacons or Miniflers, and of Priefls, or 
Bifhops. After this, the ule of all the inferior deprees of 
JeGures, To hed ko, was laid down, Thele were fet 
up about the beginning of the third century s for in the 
middle of that age mention is made of them, both by 
Cornelius and Cyprians and they were intended to be 
degrees of probation, through which men were to afeend 
to the higher funétions, But the Canonifls had found 
out fo many diftinGions of benefices, and that a firple 
tonfure qualified a man for feveral of them, that thefe 
inflitutions became either a matter of form onl yy oF wore 
made a colour for laymen to poflefs ecclefattioal bene. 
fices. In this, and feveral other books of that time, 
Bithops and Priefls are {poken of, as being: both one office, 
In the ancient Church there were different ordinations, 
and different functions belonging to thefe offices, though 
the fuperior was believed to fichude the inferior, But in 
the latter ages, both the Schoolmen and Canonifls feemed 
on different grounds to have defigned to nake them ap. 
peat to be fie fame office, and that the one was only 
a higher degree in the fame order, The Schoolmen, to 
magnify tranfubfantiation, extolled the office by which 
that was performed fo high, and the Canonifls, to exalt 
the Pope’s univerfal authority, deprefled the office of 
Bithops fo low, (to make them feem only the Pope's 
delegates, and that their jurifdiétion was not from Chrifl,) 
that by thefe means thefe two offices were thought fo 
near one another, that they differed only in degree: and 
this was fo well obferved at Trent, that the eftablithing 
the epifcopal Aye er as founded on a divine right 
was apprehended as one of the fatalleft blows that could 
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BOOK have been given to the Papacy. This being at this time 
‘fo commonly received, it 1s no wonder if, before that 
; matter came to be more exaétly enquired into, fome of 
53 the Reformers wrote, more carclefsly in the explanations 

they made of thefe Offices; which is fo far from being an 
argument, that they were, upon due enquiry, of another 
mind, that it is to be looked on as a part of the dregs of 
Popery, flowing from the belief of tranfubftantiation and 
the Pope’s fupremacy, of which all the confequences were 
not fo early obfencat 

The Bible — This year the Englith Bible was finifhed. ‘The tranfla~ 

in Unglith, tion was fent over to Paris to be printed there, for the 

fica workmen in England were not thought able to go about 

tions, its Bonner was then ambaffador in France, and he obtain- 
ed alicence of Francis for printing it; but upon a com- 
plaint made by the French Clergy, the prefs was flopped, 
and many of the copies were feized on and burnt. So it 
was brought over to England, and was undertaken, and 
now finifhed by Grafton, Cromwell procured a general 
warrant from the King, allowing all his fubjects to read 
it; for which Cranmer wrote his thanks to Cromwell; 
** and rejoiced to fee the day of reformation now rifen in 
«* England, fince the Word of God did thine over it all, 
** without a cloud, Not long after this, Cromwell gave 
* out injunétions, requiring the Clergy to fet up Bibles 
** in their churches, and to encourage all to read them, 
** He alfo exhorted the people not to difpute about the 
‘‘ fenfe of difficult places, but to leave that to men of 
*‘ better judgments. Incumbents were required to in- 
* ftrudt the people, and teach them the Creed, the Lord’s 
** Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, in Englith: and 
** that once every quarter there fhould be a fermon, to de-~ 
** clare the true Golpel of Chrift, and to exhort the people to 
** works of charity, and not to truft to other men’s works, 
* to pilgrimages, or relics, or the faying their beads, 
** which tended to fuperflition, Images, abufed by pil- 
i griniages made to them, were ordered to be taken away. 
*‘ No candle was to be before any image but the cruci- 
“fix; and they were to teach the people, that it was 
“idolatry to make any other ufe of images, but mere] 
“to put them in mind of thofe whom they Palit ee 
“and fuch as had formerly magnified images or pilgrim-_ 
** ages were required openly to recant and confefs, that 
“they had been led into an error, which covetoufnefs 
“had brought into the Church, All incumbents were 
* required to keep regifters for chriftenings and wa 310 
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** and to teach the people that it were good to omit the BOOK 


 fuffrages to the faints in the Litany.” Thofe ftruck at 


fome of the main points of the former fuperflition, both ~~ 


about images, pilgrimages, and the invocation of faints: 
but the free ufe of the Scriptures gave the deadlieft blow 
of all: yet all the Clergy fubmitted to them without any 
murmuring. 

Prince Edward was this year born, and this very much 
blafted the hopes of the Popith party, which were chiefly 
built on the probability of Lady Mary’s fucceeding to the 
crown, which was now fet at a greater diftance. So both 
Lee, Gardiner, and Stokefly, feemed to vie with the Bi- 
thops of the other party, which of them fhould moft zea- 
loufly execute the injunctions, and thereby infinuate them- 
felves moft into the King’s efteem and favour. Gardiner 
was fome years ambaffador in France; but Cromwell got 
Bonner to be fent in his room, who feemed then to be 
the moft zealous promoter of the Reformation that was 
then in England, After that, Gardiner was fent to the 
Emperor’s court with Sir Henry Knevet; and there he 
gave fome oceafion to fufpect that he was treating a re- 
conciliation with the Pope’s Legate, But the Italian that 
managed it being fent with a meflage to the ambaflador’s 
fecretary, he miltook Knevet’s fecretary for Gardiner’s, 
and told his bufinefs to him, Knevet tried what could 
be made of it, but could not carry it far; for the Italian 
was difowned, and put in prifon upon it; and Gardiner 
complained of it, as a trepan Jaid to ruin him. The King 
continued fill to employ him; but rather made ufe of 
him, than trufted him: yet Gardiner’s artifices and flatteries 
were fuch, that he was ftiM preferved in fome degrees of 
favour, as long as the King lived; but he knew hint to 
well, that he neither named him one of his executors, nor 
one of his fon’s council, when he made his will. Gar- 
diner ufed one topic which prevailed much with the 
King, that his zeal againtt herefy was the greatett advan- 
tage that his caufe could have over all Europe; and there- 
fore he pretled him to begin with the Sacramentaries, (fo 
were thofe of the Helvetian Confeffion called,) and thofe 
being condemned by the German Princes, he had the lef 
reafon to be afraid of embroiling his affairs by his feveri- 
ties againft them. 

This meeting fo well with the King’s own perfuafions 
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about the corporal prefence, had a great effect on him and bur, 
and an occafion did quickly offer itfelf to him, to declare for denying 
his zeal in that matter. Lambert was at that>time ac. ‘hr corre 
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cufed before the Archbithop of Canterbury : he had been 
Chaplain to the faétory of Antwerp, and there he aflociated 
himfelf to Tindal: afterwards he was feized on coming 
over to England ; but upon the changes that followed, he 
was fet at liberty, Dr. Taylor had preached on the cor- 
poral pretence in his hearing this offended bim, and he 
drew up hi reafons againfi it, and gave them to Taylor, 
He communicated it to Barns, who was a hot man, and 
a fierce Lutheran : and they thought that the venting that 
opinion would flop the progrefs of the Reformation, give 
prejudice to the people, and divide them among, them- 
felyes: and therefore they brought this matter before Cran- 
nier, who was at that time likewifea Lutheran, He dealt 
with Lambert to retract his paper; but he took a fatal re+ 
folution, and appealed to the King. Upon which, the 
King refolved to judge him in pe and to manage the 
trial with great folenmnity ; and for that end, many of the 
Nobility and Bithops were fent for, When the day came, 
there was a vaft appearance, The King’s guards and cloth 
of (late were all in white, to make it look the liker a di- 
vine fervice, Lambert begun with a compliment, ac- 
knowledging the King’s great learning, and his goodnefs 
in hearin the caufes of his fubjeéts, The King flopped 
him, Pi him forbear flatteries, and {peak to the mat- 
ter: and he argued againtt him from Chrift’s words, that 
the Sacrament mult be his body. Lambert anfwered in 
St. Auflin’s words, that it ‘* was his body in a certain man 
* ner,” but that a body could not be in two places at once, 
To this the King commanded Cranmer to fpeak; and he 
argued, that fince Chrift is fill in heaven, and yet he ap- 
peared to St. Paul, that therefore be may be in different 
places at once, Lambert faid, that was but a vifion, and 
was not the very body of Chrift. Tonftal argued, that 
the divine Ommipotence was not to be meafured by our 
notions of what was impoflible. Stokefly argued, that one 
fubflance may be changed into another, and yet the acci- 
dents remain: fo water, when it boiled, did evaporate in 
air, and yet its moiflure remained, This was received with 
reat applaufe; though it was an ill inference, that becaufe 
there was an accidental converfion, therefore there might 
be a fubflantial one, in which one fubflance was annihi- 
Jated, and another produced in its place, Ten, one after 
another, difputed; and their arguments, with the fern’ 
words and looks that the King interpofed, together with 
the length of the aétion, in fo public au aflembly, put 
Lambert in fome confufion ; Pg upon his filence a great 
fhout 
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thout of applaufe followed. In conclufion, the King afked BOOK 
him if he was not convinced, and whether he would live 1 

or die? But he continued firm to his opinion: fo Crom- 
well was commanded to read the fentence of hiscondem- 753% 
nation; and not many days after, it was executed in a 

moft barbarous manner in Smithfield : for there was not 

fire ade put under him to confume him fuddenly; fo 

that his and thighs were burnt away while he was 

Los alive. He bore it patiently, and continued to cry out, 

one but Chrifi, none but Chrift. We was a man of confi- 
derable learning, and of a very good ie ene The Po- 
pith improved this, and perfuaded the King of the 
pena gente it would have on his le, who would in 
this fee his zeal for the faith; and they forgot not to mag- 
nify all that he had faid, as if it had been uttered by an 
oracle; which proved him to be both $< tyre 4 the Faith, 
and fupreme Head of the Church. 1 this wrought fo 
much on the King, that he refolved to cail a Parliament, 
both for the fuppreffing the monafteries, and the new opi- 
nions. 

Fox, Bithop of Hereford, died at this time: he had Treaties 
been much employed in Germany, and had fettled a tiated 
league between the King and the German Princes. The Princes, 
King was acknowledged the patron of their league; and 
he fent them over one hundred thoufand crowns a year 
for the fupport of it. There was a religious league alfo 
propofed; but upon the turn that followed in the Court 
upon Queen Anne’s death, that fell to the ground; and all 
that was put in their league relating to religion was, that 
they fhould join againft the Pope as the common enemy, 
and fet up the true religion according to the Gofpel. But 
the treaty about other points was afterwards fet on foot. 

The King defired Melanéthon to come over; and feveral 
letters paffed between them: but he could not be {pared 
out of Germany, though he was then invited both to 
France and England. The Germans fent over fome to 
treat with the King; the points they infifted moft on were, 
the granting the chalice to the people, and the putting 
down private maffes, in which the inftitution feemed ex- 
prefs ; the having the worthip in a known tongue, which 
both common fenfe, and the authority of St. Paul’s Epifile 
to the Corinthians, feemed to juflify much. The third 
was the marriage of the Clergy ; for they being extreme 
fenfible of the honour of their families, reckoned that 
could not be feeured, unlefs the Priefis might marry. 
Concerning thefe things, their ambafladors gaye a lon 
an 
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and learned memorial to the King; to which an anfwer 
was made, penned by Tonftal, in which the things they 
complained of were juftified by the ordinary arguments. 
Upon Fox’s death, Bonner was promoted to Hereford, 
and Stokefly dying not long after, he was tranflated to 
London. Cromwell thought that he had raifed a man 
that would be a faithful fecond to Cranmer in his defigns 
of reformation, who indeed needed help, not only to ba- 
lance the oppofition made him by other Bifhops, but to 
leffen the prejudices he fuffered by the weaknefs and in- 
diferetion of his own party, who were generally rather 
clogs than helps to him. Great complaints were brought 
to the Court of the rafhnefs of the new preachers, who 
were flying at many things not yet abolifhed. Upon this 
letters were writ to the Bifhops, to take care that as the 
people fhould be rightly inftruéted, fo they thould not be 
offended with too many novelties. Thus was Cranmer’s 
intereft fo low, that he had none to depend on but Crom- 
well. There was not now a Queen in the King’s bofom 
to fupport them, and therefore Cromwell fet himfelf to 
contrive how the King fhould be engaged in fuch an al- 
liance with the Princes of Germany, as might prevail with 
him, both in affection and intereft, to carry on what he 
had thus begun. And the beauty of Anne of Cleves was fo 
reprefented to him, that he fet himfelf to bring about that 
match. 

A Parliament was fummoned to meet the 28th of April, 
in which twenty of the abbots fate in perfon. On the 
5th of May a motion was made, that fome might be ap- 
pointed to draw a bill againft diverfity of opinions in mat- 
ters of religion; thefe were Cromwell, Cranmer, the Bi- 
fhops of Durham, Ely, Bath and Wells, Bangor, Carlifle, 
and Worcetter: they were divided in their minds, and 
though the Popith party were five to four, yet the autho- 
rity that Cromwell and Cranmer were in turned the ba- 
lance a little; but after they had met eleven days, they 
ended in nothing.. Upon that, the Duke of Norfolk pro- 
pofed the fix Articles: the firft was for the corporal pre. 
fence. 2. For communion in one kind. 3. For obferv+ 
ing the vows of chattity. 4. For private mafles. 5. Fos 
the celibate of the Clergy. And the fixth was for auricula? 
confeffion. Againft moft of thefe Cranmer argued fevere! 
days. It is not like he oppofed the firft, both becaufe ot 
that which he had declared in Lambert’s cafe fo lately, 
and in his own opinion he was then for it; but he hav - 


- the words of the inftitution, and the conftant practice of 
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the Church for twelve ages, to object to the fecond: and 
for the third, fince the monks were fet at liberty to live 
in the world, it feemed hard to reftrain them from mar- 
riage, and nothing did fo effectually cut off their preten- 
fions to their former houfes, as their being married would 
do. Foy the fourth, if private maffes were ufeful, then 
the Kitz had done xen ill to fupprefs fo many houfes, 
that were chiefly founded for that end: the Sacrament 
was alfo by its firft inftitution, and the practice of the pri- 
mitive Church, to be a Communion, and all thofe private 
maffes were invented to cheat the world. For the fifth, 
it touched Cranmer in the quick ; for it was believed that 
he was married ; but the arguments ufed for that will be 
found in the next book. For auricular confeffion, Lee, 
Gardiner, and Tonftal, prefled much to have it declared 
‘neceflary by the law of God. Cranmer argued againft 
this, and faid, it was only a good and profitable thing. 
The King came often to the Houfe in perfon, and difputed 
in thefe points: for the greateft part he was again{ft Cran- 
mer; but in this particular he joined with him. Tonftal 
drew up all the quotations brought from ancient authors 
for it, in a paper which he delivered to the King. This the 
King anfwered in a long letter, written with his own 
hand; in which he fhewed, that the Fathers did only ad- 
vife confeffion, but did not impofe it as neceffary : and fo 
it was concluded in general, that it was expedient and ne- 
ceflary. On the 24th of May the Parliament was pro- 
rogued a few days ; but by a vote it was provided that the 
bills fhould continue in the ftate they were then in. At 
their next meeting, two committees were appointed to 
draw the bill of religion: Cranmer was the chief of the 
one, and Lee of the other. Both their draughts were’car- 
ried to the King, and were in many places corrected with 
his own hand; and in fome parts he wrote whole periods 
anew. That which Lee drew was more agreeable to the 
King’s opinion ; fo it was brought into the Houfe. Cran- 
mer argued three daysagainft it; and when it came tothe 
vote, the King, who was much fet on having it paffed, 
defired him to go out: but he excufed himfelf; for he 
thought he was bound in confcience to vote againft it: 
but the reft that oppofed it were more compliant; and it 
alfo paffed without any confiderable oppofition in the 
Houfe of Commons, and was aflented to by the King. 
The fubftance of it was, “ that the King, being fenfible 
« of the good of union, and of the mifchief of difcord, in 
*¢ points of religion, had come to the Parliament in per- 
. “* fon, 
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BOOK “fon, and opened many things of high learning there; 
I. =“ and that, with the aflent of both Houfes, he fet forth 
“ thefe articles. 

1539 “zy, That in the facrament there was no fubftance of 
“¢ bread and wine, but only the natural body and blood of 
eo@hritts* ¢ ; 

. 2, That Chrift was entirely in each kind, and fo 
*‘ communion in both was not neceflary. - Arie 
‘9, That Priefts by the law of God ought not to 
«marry. ' 
«¢ 4. That vows of chaftity taken after the age of » 
* twenty-one ought to be kept. 
« 5, That private mafles were lawful and ufeful. 
*¢ 6. That auricular confeflion was neceffary, and ought 
* to be retained. Such as did fpeak or write againft the 
“ firft of thefe were to be burned without the benefit of 
* abjuration; and it was made felony to difpute againft 
* the other five: and fuch as did fpeak againft them were 
£* to. be in a eae for the firft offence; the fecond 
** was made felony. Married Priefts that did not put away 
“* their wives were to be condemned of felony ; in thote 
‘* that lived incontinently, the firft offence was a premu- 
“nire, and the fecond felony. Women that offended 
“were to be punifhed as the Priefts were. Thofe that 
“¢ condemned confeffion and the facrament, and abflained 
<¢ from it at the accuftomed times, were for the firft of- 
“ fence in a pramunire, the fecond was felony. Proceed- 
*« ings were to be made in the forms of common law, by 
“‘ prefentments and a jury, and all Churchmen were 
*‘ charged to read the act in their churches once a quar- 
wl 5 ; 
Cenfures This act was received with great joy by all the Popifh 
pafled upon party; they reckoned that now herefy would be extirpated, 
Ge and that che King was as much engaged againft it, as he 
was when he wrote againft Luther: this made the fup- 
prefiion of the monafteries pafs much the eafier. The poor 
Reformers were now expofed to the rage of their enemies, 
and had no comfort from any part of it but one, that they 
were not delivered up to the cruelty of the ecclefiaftical 
courts, or the trials ex officio, but were to be tried by 
juries : yet the denying the benefit of abjuration was a 
feverity without a precedent, and was a forcing martyr- 
-dom on them, fince they were not to be the better for 
their apoftafy. It was fome fatisfaétion to the married 
Clergy, that the incontinent Priefts were to be fo feverely 
punifhed ; which Cromwell put in, and the Clergy knew 
not’ 
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not how they could decently oppofe it. Upon the pafl- noox 
ing the act, the German ambafladors being fet on to it by 
thofe that favoured their do&rine in England, defired an 
audience of the King, and told him of the grief with which 1539 
their mafters would receive the news of this a@; and 
therefore earneftly preffed him to ftop the execution of it. 

The King anfwered, that he found it neceffary to have the 

act made, for reprefling the infolence of fome people; but 

affured them, it fhould not be put in execution, except 

upon great provocation, When the Princes heard of the 

act, they wrote to the King to the fame purpofe: they 

warned him of many Bifhops that were about him, who in 

their hearts loved Popery, aud all the old abufes, and took 

this method to force the King to return back to the for- 

mer yoke, hoping that if they once made him cruel to all 

thofe they called heretics, it would be eafy to bring him 

back to olpenit to that tyranny which he had fhaken off; 

and therefore they propofed a conference between fome 

Divines of both ol in order to an agreement of doétrine. 

The King was only concerned upon {tate maxims, to keep 

up their league in oppofition to the Emperor; but they ftill 

prefled a religious as well as a civil league. 

After the a& of the fix Articles, the a&@ for fuppreffing An a& for 
the monatteries was brought in; and though there were {0 fupprefiing 
many Abbots fitting in the Houfe, none of them protefted ee 
again{t.it : ** By it no monaftery was fuppreffed, but only ~~ 
** the refionations made.or to be made ‘were confirmed 3 
** and the King’s right founded either on their furrenders, 

** forfeitures, or attainders of treafon, was declared good 
** in law. Houfes furrendered were to be managed by the 
** Court of Augmentations; but thofe feized on by at- 
* tainders were to come to the Exchequer. All perfons, 
** except the founders and donors, were to have the fame 
*‘ rights to the lands belonging to thefe houfes, that they 
** had before this a&t was made. All deeds and leafes made 
** for a year before this, to the prejudice of thefe houfes, 
* were annulled ; and all the churches belonging to them, 
** and formerly exempted, were put under the juri{di@ion 
** of the Bifhop, or oe fuch as fhould be appointed by the 
“King.” This laft provifo has produced a great mifchief 
in this Church; for many that purchafed abbey-lands 
had this claufe put in their grants, that they thould be 
the vifitors of the churches, and by this they continue fill 
exempted from the epifcopal jurifdiction ;" and this has 
oven e many to break out into great {eandals, which 
have been made ufe of by prejudiced men to caft an oblo- 
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BOOK quy on the Church ; though this diforder proceeds only 
' from the want of authority in the Bithops to cenfute them. 
: A et was raifed upon this fuppreffion, whether the 
539* ands fhould have reverted to the donors, or been 
efcheated to the Crown. By a judgment of the Roman 
Senate in Theodofius’s time, all the endowments of the 
Heathenith temples were given to the fife; and though 
the heirs of the donors pretended to them, yet it was faid, 
that, by the gifts that Aieir anceftors made, they were to- 
tally alienated from them and their heirs. When the or- | 
der of the ‘Templers was fuppreffed, their. lands went to 
the lord by an efcheat. ‘This might feem reafonable in 
endowments that were fimple gifts, without any condi- 
tions: but the grants to religious houfes were of the nature 
of covenants, given in confideration of the mafies that 
were to be faid for them and their families; and therefore 
it was inferred, that when the cheat of redeeming fouls 
out of purgatory was difcovered, and thefe houfes were 
fupprefled, then the lands ought to revert to the heirs of 

the donors ; and upon that account it was thought necef- 

fary to exclude them by a fpecial provifo, 

Ana&for Another bill was brought in, empowering the King to. 
new bi-  ereét new bithoprics by his letters patents; it was read. 
optics. three times in one day in the Houfe of Lords. The pre- 
amble fet forth, “ that the ill lives of thofe that were 
. *‘ called religious made it neceflary to change their 
‘* houfes to better wfes, for teaching the Word of God, 
*¢ inftructing of children, educating of ¢lerks, relieving of - 

‘ old infirm people, the endowing of readers for Greek, 
*€ Latin, and Frebrser, mending of high-ways, and the bet- 
** tering the condition of the parith priefts; and for this 
‘end the King was em ited to erect new fees, and to 
* affion what limits and divifions, and appoint them what 
*« (tatutes he pleafed.” I have feen the firft draught of 
this preamble all written with the King’s own hand; and 
indeed he ufed extraordinary care in correéting both ads 
of Parliament and proclamations with his own hand : all 
papers in matters of religion, that were fet out by public 
authority in this reign, were revifed by him; and in many 
places large corrections are to be feen, made with his own 
hand, which thew both his great judgment in thofe matters, 
and his extraordinary application to bufinefs: but as he 
was fond of his two acquired titles, of Defender of the Faith, 
and fupreme Head of the Church, and loved to thew that he 
did not carry them in vain; fo there was nothing which 
he affected more, than to difcover his learning and under- 
fanding 
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ftanding in matters of religion. He wrote alfo a lit of all B we K 


the new fees which he intended to found; which were, 
Waltham for Effex, St. Alban’s for Hertford, another for 
Bedfordthire and Buckinghamfhire, out of the monafteries 
of Dunftable, Newenham, and Clowftown; another for 
Oxfordthire and Berkthire, out of the rents of Ofney and 
Tame ; ove for Northampton and Huntington, out of Pe- 
terborough ;. one for Middlefex, out of Weftmintter ; one 
for Leicetter and Rutland, out of Leicefter; one for Glou- 
cefterfhire, out of St. Peter’s in Gloucefter ; one for Lan- 
cafhire, out of Fountain, and the Archdeaconry of Rich- 
mond; one for Suffolk, out of Edmondfbury; one for Staf- 
ford and Salop, out of Shrewfbury ; one for Nottingham 
and Derby, out of Welbeck, Wartop, and Thurgarton ; 
and one for Cornwall, out of the rents of Launcefton, Bod- 
myn, and Wardreth., Over thefe he wrote, Bi/boprics to 
be made; and in another part of the fame paper he wrote, 
Places to be altered which have Sees in them, and’ names 
Chrift Church in Canterbury, St. Swithin’s, and feveral 
others; a little under that he wrote, Places to be altered 
into Colleges and Schools, but mentions only Burton upon 
Trent, Neither Chefter nor Briftol are named here, though 
epifcopal fees were afterwards erected in them. The King 
had formed a great defign of endowing many fees, and 
making many other noble foundations; yet the great 
change that was made in the councils and miniftry before 
this took effect, made that only afmall part of that which 
he now intended was accomplifhed. Another act was 
brought in concerning the obedience due to the King’s 
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proclamations, which fet forth, “ that great exceptions An att for 


** had been made to the legality of the King’s proclama- 
“ tions, by fome who did not confider what a King might 
* do by its royal power; which the King took very ill: 
‘and finee many occafions called for {peedy remedies, 
“and could not admit of delays till a Parliament might 
‘* be called; therefore it was enacted, that {uch proclama- 
* tions as the King fet out by advice of his Council, with 
** pains upon offenders, fhould be obeyed as if they were 
*€ acts of Parliament: yet it was provided that no laws nor 
* cuftoms might be taken away by them, and that the 
* fubjects fhould not fuffer in their eftates, liberties, or 
*‘ perfons, by them. If any offended againft them, and 
** fled out of the kingdom, that was made treafon. It was 
* alfo provided, that if the King’s heirs {hould reign be- 
* fore they were of age, the proclamations fet out by the 
“ Privy Council thould have the like force in law.” By 
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BOOK this the injunétions that had been given, or fhould be there- 
1. after given, were now legally authorized. The fiatute of 
precedence pafled in this Parliament. The King’s Vice- 
The perate Serent was to take place of all after the royal family; and 
atute ay 2 

of prece. ext him, among the Clergy, came the two Archbifhops 5 
dence of then the Bifhops of London and Durham ; after them the 
theBithops. Bifhop of Winchefter, as Prelate of the Garter; and all the 
other Bifhops were to take place according to: the date of 

their confecrations. - tice 
Someat- A bill of attainder paffed, not only confirming the fen- 
tainted — tences that had been given againft the Marquis of Exeter, 
without the Lord Montacute, and others, that had been condemm- 

g ; 
heard, | ed at common law; but of fome that were of new attaint- 
ed without a trial : of thefe fome were abfent, and others 
were in prifon ; but.it was not thought fit to bring them 
to make their anfwers : the chief of thefe were the Mar- 
chionefs of Exeter, andthe Countefs of Sarum, (mother to 
Cardinal Pole :) it was queftioned whether this could be 
done in law or not. The Judges delivered their opinion, 
| that it was againft natural juftice to condemn any without 
hearing them; and that, when the Parliament proceeded as 
a court, they were rec bia to follow the common rules of 
equity ; but if they did otherwife, yet fince they were 
the fates court of the nation, whatfoever they did 
could not be reverfed. The latter part of this was laid 
hold on, and the former was neglected, fo that a& paffed. 
This counfel was afcribed to Cromwell, and he being the 
firft that was executed upon fuch a fentence, gave occafion | 
to many to obferve the juftice of God in making ill coun- 
.__._, fels turn upon thofe that gave them. pans 

beara ‘When the Parliament was prorogued, the King ordered 
refs to i ae ; a ae 
€ranmer, Cranmer to put in writing all the arguments he had ufed 
againft the fix Articles, and bring them to him. He 
fent alfo both Cromwell and the Duke of Norfolk to dine 
with him, and to aflure him of the conftancy of his kind- 
nefs to him. At table they exprefled great efteem for him, 
and acknowledged that he had oppofed the fix Articles with 
fo much learning and gravity, that thofe who differed moft 
from him could not but value him highly for it; and that 
he needed not to fear any thing from the King. Cromwell 
faid, the King made that difference between him and the 
reft of his Council, that he would not. fo much as hearken 
to any complaints that were made of him; and made a pa- 
rallel between him and Cardinal Wolfey ; the one loft his 
friends by his pride, and the other gained on his enemies 
by his humility and mildnefs. The Duke of Norfolk sin 
. 1€ 
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he could {peak beft of the Cardinal, having been his man BOOK 
folong. This heated Cromwell, who anfwered, that he 
never liked his manners; and though Wolfey had intend. ““~-"" 
ed, if he had been chofen Pope, to have carried him with 1539 
him to Italy; yet he was refolved not to have gone, though 

he knew the Duke intended to have gone ‘with him. 
Upon this the Duke of Norfolk fwore Fe lied, and gave 
him foul language. This put all the company in great 
diforder: they were in fome fort reconciled, but were 
never hearty friends after this. Cranmer put his reafons 
againft the fix Articles together, and gave them to his fe- 
cretary to be written out in a fair ad for the King’s ufes 

but he croffing the Thames with the book in his bofom, 

met with fuch an adventure on the water as might have at 
another time fent the author to the fire. There was a 
bear baited near the river, which breaking loofe run into 

- it, and happened to overturn the boat in which Cranmer’s 
fecretary was; and he being in danger of his life took no 

care of the book, which, falling from him, floated on the 
river, and was taken up by the bear-ward, and put in the* 
hand of a prieft that ftood by, to fee what it might con- 
tain. He prefently found it was a confutation of the fix 
Articles, and fo told the bear-ward, that the author of it 
would certainly be hanged. So when the fecretary came 

to afk for it, and faid it was the Archbifhop’s book, the 
other, that was an obftinate Papitt, refufed to give it, and 
reckoned that now Cranmer would be certainly ruined ; 

but the fecretary acquainting Cromwell with it, he called 

for him next day, and chid him feverely for prefuming to 

keep a Privy Counfellor’s book, and fo he took it out of 

his hands: thus Cranmer was delivered out of this danger. 
Shaxton and Latimer not only refigned their bithoprics, 

but being prefented for fome words fpoken againft the fix 
Articles, they were put in prifon, where they lay till a re~ 
cantation difcharged the one, andthe King’s death fet the 
other at liberty. There were about five hundred others 
prefented on the fame account; but, upon the interceffions 

of Cranmer, Cromwell, and others, they. were fet at liber- 

ty, and there was a ftop put to the further execution of 

i act till Cromwell fell. 

The Bithops of the Popith party took flrange methods Bithops 
to infinuate themfelves into. the Singin confidence ; for hol ther 
they took out commiffions by which they acknowledged, iiny's 
Bs that all jurifdiétion, civil and ecclefiaftical, flowed from pleafure. 
“the King, and that they exercifed it only at the King’s 
‘* courtefy ; and as they had of his bounty, fo they wrt 
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BOOK “ be ready to deliver it up when he fhould be pleafed to 

i. call for it; and therefore the King did empower them 

“in his ftead to ordain, give inftitution, and do all the 

1539 other parts of the epifcopal fun@tion, which was to laft 

“«¢ during his pleafure: and a mighty charge was given 

« them to ordain none but perfons of great integrity, good 

“ life, and well learned ; for fince the corruption of reli- 

‘¢ gion flowed from ill paftors, fo the reformation of it was 

‘© to be expected chiefly from good paftors.” . By this 

they were made indeed the King’s Bifhops: in this Bon- 

ner fet an example to the reft, but it does not appear that 
Cranmer took out any fuch commiffion all this reign. 

Allthe mo- Now came on the total diffolution of the abbeys ; fifty- 

nafteries feven furrenders were made this year, (of which thirty are 

fuppeatitt yet extant,) of thefe thirty-feven were monafteries, and 

twenty were nunneries; and among them twelve were 

parliamentary abbeys ; which were in all twenty-eight; 

Abingdon, St. Alban’s, St. Auftin’s, Canterbury, Battell, 

St. Bennet’s in the Holm, Bardeny, Cirencefter, Colchefter, 

Coventry, Croyland, St. Edmondfbury, Evefham, Glaf- 

fenbury, Gloucefter, Hide, Malmfbury, St. Mary’s in York, 

Peterborough, Ramfey, Reading, Selby, Shrew{bury, Tavi- 

ftock, Tewkefbury, Thorney, Waltham, Weftminfter, and 

Winchelcomb. When all had thus refigned, commiffioners 

‘were appointed by the Court of Augmentations to feize 

onthe revenues and goods belonging to thefe houfes, to 

‘eftablith the penfions that were to be given to every one 

that had been in them, and to pull down the churches, or 

fuch other parts of the fabric as they thought fuperfluous, 

and to fell the materials of them. When this was done, 

others began to get hofpitals to be furrendered to the 

King: Thirleby, being mafter of St. Thomas’s hofpital.in 

Southwark, was the firft that fet an example to the reft ; 

he was foon after made.a Bifhop, and turned with every 

change that followed, till Queen Elizabeth came to the 

crown, and then he refufed to comply, though he had 

gone along with all the changes that were made in King 

The yearly Edward’s time. The valued rents of the abbey-lands, as 

he He ‘te they were then let, was one hundred thirty-two thoufand 

lands, fix hundred and feven pounds, fix fhillings and four pence; 

but they were worth above ten times fo much in true va- 

lue. The King had now in his hand the greateft advan- 

tage that ever King of England had, both for enriching - 

the Crown, and making royal foundations. But fuch was. 

his eafinefs to his courtiers, and his lavifhnefs, that all this 

smelted away in a few years, and his defigns were never 

4 accomplithed, 
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aceomplifhed. He intended to have founded eighteen new BOOK 
bithoprics, but he founded only fix: other great projects | 
did alfo become abortive. In particular, one that was de- 
figned by Sir Nicholas Bacon, which was a feminary for 1539 
ftatefmen: he propofed the ereéting a houfe for perfons of 
quality, or of extraordinary endowments, for the ftudy of 
the civil law, and of the Latin and French tongues; of 
whom, fome were to be fent with every ambafiador be- 
yond fea, to be improved in the knowledge of foreign 
affairs, in which they fhould be employed as they grew 
capable of thenr: and others were to be fet to work, to 
write the hiftory of the tranfaétions abroad, and of affairs 
athome. This was to fupply one lofs that was like to 
follow on the fall of abbeys; for in moft of them there 
was kept a chronicle of the times. Thefe were written 
by men that were more credulous than judicious; and fo 
they are often more particular in the recital of trifles, than 
of important affairs; and an invincible humour of lying, 
when it might raife the credit of their order, or houfe, 
runs through all their manufcripts. All the ground that 
Cranmer gained this year, in which there was fo much 
loft, was a liberty that all private perfons might have Bi- 
bles in their houfes, the managing of which was put in 
Cromwell’s hands by a fpecial patent. Gardiner oppofed 
it vehemently, and built much on this, that without tra- 
dition it was impoflible to underftand the meaning of the 
Scriptures; and one day, before the King, he challenged 
Cranmer to fhew any difference between the Scriptures 
and the Apoftles’ Canons. It is not known how Cranmer 
managed the debate ; but the iffue of it was this, the King 
judged in his favours, and faid, he was an old experienced 
captain, and ought not to be troubled by frefh men and 
novices. The King was now refolved to marry again, and 
both the Emperor and the King of France propofed 
matches to him, but they came to no effect. The Em- 
peror endeavoured by all means poflible to feparate the 
King from the Princes of the Smalcaldick league; and 
the aé& of the fix Articles had done that already in a great 
meafure; for they complained much of the King’s feverit 
in thofe points, which were the principal parts of their 
do&rine; fuch as communion in both kinds, private maffes, 
and the marriage of the Clergy. Gardiner ftudied to ani- 
mate the King much againft them ; he often told him, it 
was below his dignity to fuffer dull Germans to diétate to 
him; and he fuggefted, that they who would not acknow~- 
ledge the Emperor’s {upremacy in the matters of wee, 
: K2 cou 
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BOOK could not be hearty friends to the authority which the 
King had affumed in them. But the Germans did not 
look on the Emperor as their fovereign, but only as the 
‘539’ head of the empire; and they did believe, that every 
Prince in his dominions, and the Diet for the whole em- 
pire, had fufficient authority for making laws in ecclefi- 
aftical affairs ; but what other confiderations could not in- 
duce the King to, was like to be more powerfully carried 
on by the match with Anne of Cleves, which was now fet 
on foot. i 
A treatyfor There had been a treaty between her father and th 
amatch Puke of Lorrain, for the Prince of Lorrain and her; but it 
waa"? had gone no farther than a contract between the fathers, 
’ Hans Holbein, the famous painter of that age, took her 
igture very much to her advantage ; for the King never 
iked the original fo well as he a done the picture. 
The Duke of Saxe diffuaded the match, becaufe the King 
was going backward in the matter of the Reformation; but 
Cromwell fet it on yigoroufly. It was faid, the lady had 
great charms in her perfon ; but fhe could fpeak no lan- 
guage but Dutch, which the King underftood not; nor 
was fhe bred to mufic: and the had a fliffnefs in her breed- 
ing, which was not at all accommodated to the King’s in- 
clinations. ‘The match was at laft agreed on ; and in the 
end of December fhe was brought over, The King was 
impatient, and fo went incognito to Rochefter, but was 
firuck when he faw her, ‘There was a rudenefs in her, 
which did not at all pleafe him: he fwore they had brought 
over a Flanders mare to him, and took up an incurable 
averfion to her. He refolved to break. the match if it were 
offible: but his affairs made the friend{hip of the German 
Eien to be then very neceflary to him fo that he did 
not think it advifable to put any affront on the Duke of 
Saxe and Cleves, her brother, and her brother in law, 
The Emperor had at this time made a hafly journey 
through pale and I’rancis and he had an interview, 
where, as the King was informed, a project was laid down 
againft him, which was chiefly fet on by the Pope, Fran- 
cis was thinking how to take Calais, and the other places 
the King had in France, from him ; it had been alfo eafy 
for him to have engaged the King of Scotland againtt hini: 
and the people in the North were thought to retain their 
former difpofition to rife fill; fo that a war made on the 
ting in fuch cireumflances was like to find him at a great 
difadvantage. This made the King more tender of offend. 
ing the Germans: but he tricd if that precontraét Lx 
the 
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the Duke of Lorrain’s fon could furnith him with a fair pooK 
excufe to break the match. The King expreffed the great |. 
trouble he was in, both to Cromwell, and many of his ~——~ 
other fervants ; and one of them pleafantly told him, that 54% 
fubjeéts had this advantage over Princes, that they chofe 

wives for themfelves, whereas Princes were obliged to take 

fuch as were brought them. But nothing could be built 

on that precontraét, which was only an agreement between 

the fathers, their children being under age; and that was 
afterwards annulled and broken by the parents, So Cran- 

mer and Tonftal being required to give their opinions as 
divines, faid, there was nothing in it to hinder the King’s 
marrying the lady, 

On the 6th of January the King married her; but ex- The King 
prefled his diflike of her fo vifibly, that all about him took Pavesher» 
notice of it: and the day after that, he told Cromwell thatikea her. 
he had not confummated his marriage, and he believed he 
fhould never do it: he fufpeéted the was not a virgin; and 
fhe had ill fmells about her; fo that his averfion to her 
was increafed to fuch a degree, that he believed he fhould 
never be able to change it. Cromwell did what he could 
to overcome thefe inclinations; but that was not to be done; 
and though the King lived five months with her, and lay 
often in the bed with her, yet his averfion to her rather 
increafed than abated. She feemed little concerned at it, 
and exprefled a great readinefs to concur in any thing that 
might difengage him from a marriage that was fo unac-~ 
ceptable to him. Inftruments were brought over, to fhew 
that the contraét between her and the Prince of Lorrain 
was void; but they took fome advantage, becaufe it was 
not declared whether the contraét was in the words of the 
prefent, or of the future tenfe. 

In April there was a feflion of Parliament; and at the * new Par- 
opening of it, as the Lord Chancellor declared the matters “""" 
relating to the ftate, for which the King had called them; 
fo the Vicegerent fpake to them concerning the matters 
of religion; he told them there was nothing which the 
King defired fo much as an entire union among all his 
fubjeéts ; but fome incendiaries oppofed it as much as he 
promoted it; and between the rafhnefs on the one hand, 
and inveterate fuperftition on the other, great diffenfions 
had arifen. Thefe were inflamed by the reproachful 
names of Papift and Heretic: and though they had now 
the Word of God in all their hands, yet they fudied ra- 
ther to juftify their paffions out of it, than to govern their 
lives by it. In order to the remoying this, the King re- 
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folved to fet forth an expofition of the doétrine of Chrift, 
without any corrupt mixtures, and to retain fuch ceremo- 
nies as might be of good ufe; and that being done, he 
was refolved to punifh all tranfgreffors, of what fide foever 
they might be: for that end, he had appointed the two 
Archbifhops, and the Bifhops of London, Durham, Win- 
chefter, Rochefter, Hereford, and St. David’s ; and eleven 
Divines, Thirleby, Robertfon, Cox, Day, Oglethorp, Red- 
mayn, Edgeworth, Crayford, Symonds, Robins, and 
Trefham, for fettling the doétrine: and the Bifhops of 
Bath and Wells, Ely, Sarum, Chichefter, Worcefter, and 
Landaff, for the ceremonies. Thefe committees for reli- 


gion fate as often as the affairs of the Parliament could al- 


low of. Two days after the Parliament met, Cromwell 
was made Earl of Effex, which (hews it was not the King’s 
diflike of the Queen that wrought his ruin, otherwife he 
had not now raifed his title. 

A bill was brought into the Parliament for fupprefling 
the Knights of St. John of Jerufalem. Thefe were at firit 
only an hofpital for entertaining the pilgrims that went to 
vifit the holy grave : and after that, they became an or- 
der of knights ; and they and the Knights Templers con- 
duéted and: guarded the pilgrims. It was thought for 
fome ages one of the higheft expreffions of devotion to 
Chrift, to go and vifit the places where he was crucified, 
buried, and afcended to heaven : and it was looked on as 
highly meritorious, to go and fight for recovering the holy 
Jand out of the hands of infidels ;. fo that almoft every one 
that died, either vowed to go to the holy war, or left fome- 
what to fuch as fhould go. If they recovered, they bought 
off their vow, by giving fome lands for the entertainment 
of thofe Knights. There were great’ complaints made of 
the Templers ; but whether it was their wealth that made 
them a defirable prey, or their guilt that drew ruin on 
them, is not certain. They were condemned in a coun- 
cil, and all of them that could be found ‘were cruelly put 
to death. But the other order was ftill continued; and 
being beaten out of Judea, they fettled at Rhodes, out of 
which they were lately driven, and were now fettled in 
Malta. They were under a great mafter, who depended 
on the Pope and the Emperor: but fince they could not 
be brought to furrender of their own accord, as others had 
done, it was neceflary to fupprefs them by aét of Parlia- 
ment. Another houfe which they had in Ireland was al- 
fo fuppreffed, and penfions were referved for the Priors and 
Knights. On the 14th of May the Parliament was pro- 
' rogued 
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rogued to the 25th, a vote having paffed, that the bills BO 

fhould continue in the ftate they were in. ; 
On the 12th of June there was a fudden turn at Court, 

for the Duke of Norfolk arrefted Cromwell of high trea- .,,1549),, 

fon, and fent him prifoner to the Tower. He had many fait, 

enemies: the meannefs of his birth made the nobility take 

it ill, to fee the fon of a blackfmith made an Earl, and 

have the Garter given him; befides his being Lord Privy- 

Seal, Lord Chamberlain of England, Lord Vicegerent ; 

and a little while before he had alfo the Mafterthip of the 

Rolls. All the Popith Clergy hated him violently. They 

imputed the fuppreffion of monafteries, and the injunc- 

tions that were laid on them, chiefly to his counfels ; and 

it was thought that it was mainly by his means that the 

King and the Emperor continued to be in fuch ill terms. 

The King did now underftand, that there was no agree- 

ment like to be made between the Emperor and Francis, 

for it ftuck at the matter of the Dutchy of Milan, in 

which neither of them would yield to the other ; and the 

King was fure, they would both court his friendfhip in 

cafe of a war, and this made him lefs concerned for the 

favour of the German Princes. So, now Cromwell’s coun- 

fels became unacceptable : with this.a fecret reafon con- 

curred. The King did not only hate the Queen, but was 

now come to be in love with Catharine Howard, niece to 

the Duke of Norfolk ; which both raifed his intereft, and 

depreffed Cromwell, who had made the former match. 

The King was alfo willing to caft upon him all the errors 

that had been committed of late, and by making him a 

facrifice he hoped he fhould regain the affeCtions of his 

people. The King had alfo informations brought him, 

that he fecretly encouraged thofe that oppofed the fix Ar- 

ticles, and difcouraged thofe who went about the execu- 

tion of it. His fall came fo fuddenly, that he had not the 

leaft apprehenfion of it before the ftorm brake on him. He 

had the common fate of all difgraced minifters; his friends 

forfook him, and his enemies infulted over him; only 

Cranmer ftuck to him, and wrote earneftly to the King in 

his favours. ‘* He faid, he found that he had always loved 

6 the King above all things, and had ferved him with fuch. 

*¢ fidelity and fuccefs, that he believed no King of Eng- 

¢¢ Jand had ever a faithfuller fervant: and he wifhed the 

“* King might find fuch a counfellor, who both could and 

‘¢ would ferve him as he had done.” So great and gene- 

rous a foul had Cranmer, that was not turned by changes 

in his friends’ fortunes, and would venture on the aif. 
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pleafure of fo imperious a prince, rather than fail in the 
duties of friendfhip. But the King was now refolved to 
ruin Cromwell; and that unjuft practice of attainting, 
without hearing the parties anfwer for themfelves, which 
he had promoted too much before, was now turned upon 
himfelf. He had fuch enemies in the Houfe of Lords, 
that the bill of attainder was difpatched in two days, 
being read twice in one’day.. Cranmer was abfent, and 
no other would venture to fpeak for him. But: he met 
with more juftice in the Houfe of Commons; for it ftuck 
ten days there. And in conclufion, a new bill was drawn 
againft him, and fent up to the Lords, to which they con- 
fented, and it had the royal affent. 

‘In it they fet forth, that though the King had raifed 


him from a bafe ftate, to great dignities; yet it ap- 


‘¢ peared by many witneffes, that were perfons of honour, 
‘* that he had been the moft corrupt traitor that ever was 
«‘ known: that he had fet many at liberty that were con- 
«¢ demned, or fufpeéted of mifprifion of treafon: that he 
“‘had given licenfes for tranfporting out of the king- 
*¢ dom things prohibited by proclamation: and had grant- 
“‘ ed many paffports without fearch made: that he had 
“‘ faid, He was fure of the King: that he had difperfed 
‘‘ many erroneous books, contrary to the belief of the 
** Sacrament: and had faid, that every man might admin- 
“ ifter it as well asa prieft: that he had licenfed many 
* preachers fufpeéted of herefy; and had ordered many 
“ to be difcharged that were committed on that account; 
* and had difcharged all informers: that he had many 
“heretics about him: that above a year before he had 
* faid, the preaching of Barnes and others was good: and 
** that he would not turn, though the King did turn; but 
“if the King turned, he would fight in perfon againft 
“¢ him, and all that turned: and drawing out his dagger, 
‘he wifhed that might pierce him to the heart, if he 
‘¢ fhould not do it: he had alfo faid, if he lived a year or 
“two longer, it fhould not be in the King’s power to 
*¢ hinder it. He had likewife been found guilty of great 
‘* oppreffion and bribery: and when he heard that fome — 
“« lords were taking counfel againft him, he had threaten- 
“‘ ed, that he would raife great ftirs in England: for thefe 
“ things he was attainted both of high treafon and herefy.” . 
A provifo was added, for fecuring the church of Wells, 
of which he had been Dean. 

This was looked on as very hard meafure. It was 


believed, that he had at leaft verbal orders from the King 


for 
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for the licenfes and orders that were complained of; and BOOK 
— he could have thewed fome in writing, if he had = |- 
been heard to make his anfwers. Bribery feemed to be 

caft on him, only torender him odious; but no particulars 4% 
were mentioned; nor was it credible, that he could have 
{fpoken fuch words of the King as were alleged, efpe- 

cially when he was in the height of his favour; and 

if he had {poken them above a year before, it is not to be 
imagined that they could have been fo long kept fecret; 

and what was faid of his drawing out a dagger, looked 
like-a defign to affix an overt a& to them. 

This being done, the King went on to move for aThe King’s 
divorce. - An addrefs was moved to be made to him by teas 
the Lords, that he would fuffer his marriage to be examin- °°" 
ed. Cranmer and others were fent down to defire the 
concurrence of the Commons; and they ordered twenty 
of their number to go along with the Lords, who went ail 
in a body to the King. He granted their defire, the 
matter being concerted before. So a commiffion was fent 
to the Convocation to difcufs it: Gardiner opened it to 
them, and they appointed a committee for the examina- 
tion of witnefles.. The fubftance of the whole evidence 
amounted to thefe particulars: that the matter of the pre- 
contract with the Prince of Lorrain was not fully cleared; 
and it did not appear, that it was made by the Queen; or 
whether it was in the words of the prefent time or not: 
that the King had married her againft his will; and had 
not given an inward and complete confent; and that he 
had never. confummated the marriage; fo that they faw 
he could have no iffue by the Queen. Upon thefe grounds 
the whole Convocation, with one confent, annulled the 
marriage, and declared both parties free. This was the 
groffeft piece of compliance that the King had from his 
Clergy in his whole reign: for as they knew that there 
was nothing in the pretended precontra&, fo by voiding 
the marriage, becaufe the confent was not internal and 
free, they made a moft pernicious precedent for breaking 
all public treaties; for fince none can know men’s hearts, 
it would be eafy for every one to pretend that he had not 
given a perfect confent; and that being allowed, there 
could be no confidence nor fafety among men any more. 

And in the procefs for the King’s firft divorce, they had 
laid it down as a principle, that a marriage was complete, 
though it were never confummated. But in a word, the 
King was refolved to be rid of the Queen; and the Clergy 
were refolyed not to offend him: and they rather fought 
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out reafons to give a colour to their fentence, than pafs it 
on the force of thofe reafons. Cromwell was required to 
fend a declaration of all he knew concerning the marriage; 
which he did; but ended in thefe moft abje& words, 
*€ Written with the heavy heart and ciewaicliae hand of 
** your Highnefs’s moft heavy and moft miferable es 
‘and poor flave, Tho, Cromwell;”’ and under his fub- 
{cription he wrote, “ Moftfacred prince, I cry for mercy, 
** merey, merey.” The judgment of the Convocation 
was reported to the Houfe of Lords by Cranmer, and the 
reafons were opened by Gardiner. They were fent down 
to the Commons to give them the fame account, and 
both Houfes were fatisfied with it. Next day fome Lords 
were fent to the Queen, who had retired to Richmond: 
they told her, the King was refolved to declare her his 
adopted fifler, and to fettle four thoufand pounds a year 
on her, if fhe would confent to it, which fhe cheerfully 
embraced; and it being left to her choice, either to live 
in England, or to return to her brother, the preferred the 
former. ‘They preffed her to write to her brother, that 
all this matter was done with her good will; that the 
King ufed her as a father; and that therefore he, and the | 
other allies, fhould not take this ill at his hands, She 
was a little averfe to this, but was prevailed on to do it. 
When things were thus prepared, the aé confirming the 
judgment of the Convocation pafled without any oppofi- 
tion. An aét pafled, mitigating one claufe in the act of 
the fix Articles; by which the pains of death for the 
marriage or incontinence of the Clergy were changed 
into a forfeiture of their goods and benefices. Another 
act palled, authorizing thofe committees of Bifhops and 
Divines that had been named by the King, both for the 
doétrine and ceremonies, to go on in it; and appointin 

that what fhould be agreed on by them, and publith 

with the King’s approbation, fhould bind the fubjeéts as 
much as if every particular in it had been enumerated in 
that act, any law or cuftom to the contrary notwithftand- 
ing: but a provifo was added, that nothing might be done 
by them contrary to the laws then in force: which con- 
tradiction in the provifos feems to have been put in on 
defign to keep all ecclefiaftical proceedings under the 


. infpection of the fecular courts, fince they are the 04 
fled, 


expounders of acts of Parliament, Another aét pa 
that no pretence of a precontraét {hould be made ufe of to 
annul a marriage duly folemnized and confummated: and 
that no degrees of Kindred but thofe enumerated “ee 
aw 
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Law of Mofes might hinder a marriage. ‘This lat was BOOK 
added, to enable the King to marry Catharine Howard, © 
that was coufin german to Anne Boleyn, which was one 
of the degrees prohibited by the canon law; but the "Sk 
reafon of the former part is not known, Tt directly con. 
demns the King’s divorce of Anne of Cleves, grounded on 
a pretended precontract. 
rhe province of Canterbury gave the King a fubfidy of 
four fillings in the pound, to be paid in two years, 
with a preamble of high acknowledgments of their happi- 
nefs under his protection, A fubfidy was alfo afked of 
the laity, but in the Houfe of Commons it was much op- 
ofed: many faid, they had given the King the abbey- 
ands, in hopes that no fubfidies thould have been an 
more demanded; and it fhewed a ftrange profafeneds, shat 
how, within a year after that, a fabfidy was demanded, 
But it was anfwered, that the King had been at great 
charge in fortifying his coafts, and in keeping up tach 
leagues beyond fea, as preferved the nation in fafety: a 
tenth and four fifteenths were granted, Several bills of 
attainder were pafled: and in conclufion, the King fent a 
general pardon, out of which Cromwell and divers others 
were excepted; and then the Parliament was diffolved, 
Cromwell’s mean addreffes could not preferve him: { he 
was executed on the 28th of July, He thanked God for comwelts 
bringing hin to die in that manner, which was jail, on dh. 
the account of his * fins againit God, and his offences 
* againtt bis Prince. He declared, that he doubted of no 
article of the catholic faith, nor of any facrament of the 
® Church, He faid he had been feduced, but now he 
* died in the catholic faith; and denied he had fapport- 
ed the preachers of Hl opinions,” He defired all their 
prayers, and prayed very fervently for himfelf; and thus 
did he end his days. 
He rofe merely by the Mrength of his natural parts; 
for his education was fuitable to his mean extraction; 
only he had all the New Teflament in Latin by heart, 
He carried his greatnefs with extraordinary moderation, 
and fell rather under the weight of popular odium, than 
uilt. At his death he mixed none of the fupertitions of the 
hurch of Rome with his devotions ; fo it was faid, that 
he ufed the word Catholic Faith in its true fenfe, and in 
oppoition to the novelties of the Church of Romey yet 
his ambiguous way of Bitte himielf made the Papiits 
fay, that he died repenting of his herefy, But the Pro. 
teitants faid, that he died in the fame perfuations in bate: 
@ 
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he lived, With him fell the office of the King’s Vicegerent, 
and none after him have afpired to that charaéter, that 
roved fo fatal to him who firft carried it. It was be~ 
ieved that the King lamented his death when it was 
too late; and the miferies that fell.on the new Queen, 
and on the Duke of Norfolk and his family, were look- 
ed on as flrokes from heaven on them, for their cruel 
profecuting this unfortunate minifler,. With his fall, 
the progrels of the Reformation ftopped; for Cranmer 
could never gain much ground after this, and indeed 
many hoped that he thould be quickly fent after Crome 
well; fome complained of him in the Houfe of Commons, 
and informations were brought the King, that the chief 
encouragement that the heretics had came from him. 
The ecclefiattical committees employed by the Kin 
were now at work, and gave the laft finifhing to a bak, 
formerly prepared, but at this time correéted and explain- 
ed in many particulars, They began with the explana- 
tion of faith, which, according to the doétrine of the 
Church of Rome, was thought an implicit believin 
whatever the Church propofed: but the Reformers made it 
the chief fubject of their books and fermons, to perfuade 
people to believe in Chrift, and not in the Church; and 
made great ule of thofe places in which it was faid, That 
Chriflians are juflified by faith only: though fome ex 
plained this in fuch a manner, that it gave their adverfaries 
advantages to charge them, that they denied the neceffity 
of good works; but they all taught, that though they 
were not neceflary to juftification, yet they were neceflary 
to falvation. ‘They differed alfo in their notion of good 
works: the Church of Rome taught, that the honour 
done to God in his images, or to the faints in their fhrines 
and relies, or to the priefts, were the beft fort of good 
works: whereas the Reformers prefled juftice and mercy 
moft, and difcovered the fuperttition of, the other, The 
opinion of the merit of good works was alfo fo highly 
raifed, that many thought they purchafed heaven by them. 
This the Reformers did alfo correét, and taught the people 
to depend merely upon the death and interceffion of Clrift. 
Others moved fubtiler queftions; as, whether obedience was 
an effential part of faith, or only a confequent of it: this 
was a nicety fearce becoming Divines, that built only on the 
fimplicity of the Scriptures, and condemned the fubtilties 
of the Schools; and it was faid, that men of ill lives abuled 
this doctrine, and thought that if they could’ but aflure 
thenifelyes that Chrift died for them, they were fafe enough, 
Sa 
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So now when they fettled the notion of faith, they BOOK 
divided it into two forts: the one was a perfuafion of the 
truth of the Gofpel, but the other carried with it a fub- 
miffion to the will of God; and both hope, love, and The expla 
obedience belonged to it; which was the faith profeffed nation of 
in baptifm, and fo much extolled by St. Paul. It was not faith: 
to be fo underftood as if it were a certainty of our being 
predeftinated, which may be only a prefumption, fince all 
God’s promifes are made to us on conditions; but it was 
an entire receiving the whole Gofpel according to our 
baptifmal vows. inare took great pains to {tate this 
matter right; and made a large collection of many places, 
all written with his own hand, both out of ancient and 
modern authors, concerning faith, juftification, and the 
merit of good works; and concluded with this, that our 
juttification was to be afcribed only to the merits of Chrift; 
and that thofe who are juttified muft have charity as well 
as faith, but that neither of thefe was the meritorious 
caufe of juftification. After this was flated, they made 
next a large and full explanation of the Apoftles’ Creed 
with great judgment, and many excellent practical infe- 
rences. The definition they gave of the Catholic Church 
runs thus: * It comprehended all aflemblies of men in 
** the world that received the faith of Chrift, who ought 
** to hold an unity of love and brotherly agreement to- 

** gether, by which they became members of the Catho- 
** lic Church,” After this they explained the feven facra- 
ments. 

In opening thefe there were great debates ; for, as was And of 
formerly mentioned, the method ufed was to open the the {ecra- 
point enquired into by propofing many queries, and every ™" 
one was to give in his anfwer to thefe, with the reafons of 
it; and then others were appointed to make an abitra&t of 
thofe things, in which they all either agreed or differed. 

The original papers relating to thefe points are yet pre- 
ferved, which {hew with how great confideration they 
proceeded in the changes that were theu made. .Cran- 
mer had at this time fome particular opinions concerning 
ecclefiaftical offices; that they were delivered from the 
King as other civil offices were, and that ordination was 
not indifpentably neceflary, and was only a ceremony that 
might be ufed or laid afide; but that the authority was 
conveyed to churchmen only by the King’s commiifion ; 
yet he delivered his opinion im this matter with great 
modefty ; and he not only fubferibed the book in which 
the contrary doctrine was eftablifhed, but panama pes 
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ey 

lifhed it in a book which he wrote in King Edward's 
days; from whence it appears that he changed his mind 
in this particular, Baptifm was'explained as has been 
done formerly: penance was made to confift in the ab- 
folution of the priefis, which had been formerly declared 
only to be defirable where it could be had, In the 
Communion, both tranfubftantiation, private mafles, and 
communion in one kind, were afferted: they alferted the 
obligation of the Levitical law about the degrees of mar- 
riage, and the indiffolublenefs of that bond. They fet 
out the divine inflitution of Priefis and Deacons ; and that 
no Bifhop had authority over another. They made a long 
excurfion againft the Pope’s pretenfions, and for juftifying 
the King’s fupremacy. ‘They faid, confirmation was 
inflituted by the Apoftles, and was profitable, but not 
neceflary to falvation: and they afferted extreme unétion 
to have been commanded by the Apoftles, for the health 
both of foul and body. Then were the Ten Command 
ments explained; the fecond was added to the firft, but 
the words, lor Lam the Lord thy God, &&c, were left out 
It was declared, that no godly honour was to be doné 
unto images, and that they ought only to be reverenced 
for their fakes whom they reprefented: therefore the pre- 
ferring of one image to another, andthe making pilgrim-. 
ages and offerings to them, was condemned; but the 
cenfing them, or kneeling before them, was permitted 5 
yet the people were to be taught that thefe things were 
done only to the honour of God, Invocation of faints, as 
interceffors, was allowed; but immediate addreffes to 
them for the bleflings that were prayed for was con- 
demned, The ftriét reft from labour on the feventh day 
was declared to be ceremonial; but it was neceffary to 
reft from fin and carnal pleafure, and to follow holy duties, 
The other commandments were explained in a very plain 
and practical way. ‘Phen was the Lord’s Prayer explained ; 
and it was afferted, that the people ought only to pray in 
their vulgar tongues for exciting their devotion the more, 
The Angel’s falutation to the Virgin was alfo paraphrafed. 
They handled free-will, and defined it to be a power by 
which the will, guided by reafon, did without conftraint 
difoern and choofe good and evil; the former by the help 
of God's Spirit, anit the latter of itfelf. Grace was faid 
to be offered to all men, but was made effeétual by the 
Pc of the free-will to it; and grace and free-will 
did confit well together, the one being added for the 
help of the other; and therefore preachers were warned 

not 
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exaltation of the other. Men were pe freely by the 
race of God, but that was applied by faith, in which ~ 

Both the fear of God, repentance, and amendment of life, 154% 

were included, All curious reafonings about predeftina- 

tion were condemned; for men could not beaffured of their 

election, but by feeling the motions of God’s holy Spirit 

a in a good and virtuous life, and perfevering in 

that to the end. Good works were neceflary, which 

were not the fuperftitious inventions of monks and friars, 

nor only moral good works done by the power of nature ; 

but were the works of charity flowing; from a pure heart, 

and faith unfeigned: fafting, and the other fruits of pe« 

nance, were alfo good works ; but of an inferior nature to 

juftice and the other virtues: good works were meritori- 

ous; yet fince they were wrought in men by God’s Spirit, 

all boafting was excluded. ‘They ended with an account 

of prayer for fouls departed, almoft the fame that was in 

the Articles publifhed before. 

' The book was writ in a plain and mafculine ftyle, fit The book 

for weak capacities, and yet flrong and weighty; and "dais 

the parts of it that related to erate were admirable," 

To this they added a preface, declaring the care they had 

ufed in examining the Scriptures and ancient Doctors, out 

of whom they compiled this book. The King added 

another preface, in which he condemned the hypoerifly 

and fuperftition of one fort, and the prefumption of another 

fort: to correét both, he had ordered this book to be 

made and publithed; and he required his people to read 

and print it in their hearts, and to pray to God to grant 

them the fpirit of humility for receiving it aright; and ho 

charged the inferior people to remember that their office 

was not to teach, but to be taught; and to practife what 

they heard, rather than difpute about it. But this preface 

was not added till two years after the book was put out; 

for it mentions the approbation that was given to it in 

Parliament, and the fefealit that was put on reading the 

Scriptures, of which an account fhall be given afterwards. 

T. he Reformers were diffatisfied with many things in the 
book, yet were glad to find the morals of religion fo 
well opened; for the purity of foul, which that might 
effect, would difpofe people to found opinions; many 
fuperftitious practices were alfo condemned, and the Gofpel 
covenant was rightly ftated. One article was alfo afferted 
in it, which ais the way to a further reformation ; for 
every national Church was declared to be a complete 


body, 


not to deprefs either of them too much, in order to the nook 
l. 
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BOOK body, with power to reform herefies, and do every thing 
1. that. was neceffary for preferving its own purity, or go- 
verning its members. The Popith party thought they had 
*54°- recovered much ground that feemed loft formerly: they 
knew the Reformers would never fubmit to all things in 
this book, which would alienate the King from them ; but 
they were fafe, being refolved to comply with him in 
every thing; and without doing that, it was like to be 
fomewhat uneafy to live in England ; for the King’s pee= 
vifhnefs grew upon him with his age. Now the corre- 
{pondence between the King and the German Princes fell 
upon the change that was made in the. miniftry, and a 
fecret treaty was fet on foot between the King and the 
Emperor. All the changes that the committee appointed 
for the ceremonies made, was only the rafure of fome of- 
fices and colleéts, and the fetting out of a new primer, 
with the vulgar devotions for the common people: but 
the changes were not fo great, as that it was neceffary to 
reprint the miffals or breviaries ; for the old books were 
ftill made ufe of. Yet thefe rafures were fuch, that in 
Queen Mary’s time the old books were all called in, and 
the nation was put to the charge of buying new ones, 
which was confiderable, fo great was the number of 

books of offices. 
Barnesand ‘Lhe Popifh party ftudied now to engage the King into 
others fall new feverities againft the Reformers ; the firft inftances of 
ce trou-  thefe fell on three preachers, Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome, 
r who had been early wrought on by Luther’s books, 
Barnes had, during Wolfey’s greatnefs, reflected much on 
him in a fermon which he preached at Cambridge; but 
Gardiner was then his friend, and brought him off, he 
having abjured fome articles that were objected to him; 
et upon new complaints he was again put in prifon; but 
i made his efcape, and fled to Germany, and became fo 
confiderable, that he was fent over to England by the 
King of Denmark, as chaplain to his ambafladors ;. but he 
went back again. The Bithop of Hereford meeting him 
at Smalcald, fent him over to England, with a fpecial re- 
commendation to. Cromwell: he was after that much em- 
ployed in the negociations which the King had with the 
Germans; and had the misfortune to be the firft that was 
fent with the propofition for Anne of Cleves. In Lent this 
ear, Bonner appointed thofe three to have their turns at 
St. Paul’s Crofs; Gardiner preached alfo there, and fell on 
juftification, which he handled according to the notions 
of the Schools: but Barnes and the other two did di- 
rectly 
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realy refute his fermon, when it came to their tums to — 
preach, not without indecent refie@ions on his per- 
fon. ‘This was reprefented wrt sie 
folence, he being both a Bithop and a Prvy-Counfellor; *5*> 
fo the King commanded them to go and give him f2- 
tisfaGtion : he feeméd to carry the matter with much 
moderation, and readily forgave all that was perfonal, 
though it was believ hel ly it fiack deep in hm. In 
conclufion, they confefled their indifcretion, and pro- 
miifed for the future to be more cantious, and renounced 
fome articles of which it was thought their fermons f2- 
youred ; as that God was the author of fin, that goed 
works were not necefflary to falvation, and that princes 
ought not to be obeyed in all their juft laws. Some other 
niceties were in difpute concerning juffification; but the 
King thought cies de not of 28 arora te, that it 
ayer clan ca bea ine Suen, Barnes and 
his friends were required to a recantation-fermon 
at the Spittle, and to afk imer’s pardon ; party ge 
they obeyed this, yet it was faid that in one place 
eet what they recanted in another ; at which the 
was fo much provoked, that, without hearing them, he ~ - 
- fent them to the Tower. At that time Cromwell either 
could not prote& them, or would not imterpofe in a matter 
whith gave the King fo great offence. When the Parlia- 
ment came, they were attainted of herefy, without bemg 
brought to make their anfwers: no particular errors were 
. objeéted to them, only they were condemned to be burnt 
as deteftable heretics, in general words. In the fame 
a&, by which they were condemned, four others were at- 
tainted of treafon, for being confederated with Reginald 
Pole, and for intending to furprife Calais; and as there 
was a firange mixture m their condemnation, fo the like 
was in their executions ; for Abel, Featherfton, and Powell, 
that were attainted in the fame Parliament for owning the 
pe ttn pie , Were executed with them, and were 
paethier ive hindles ta Which they were Garrsed 
to co nth 3 the King in this affecting an extravagent 
nce of impartiality i in his juftice. 

Rhames icing tied to the fake, went over the: Articlesaf aca exe 
the Creed, and declared his belief of them all, and that he 
abhorred the impious opinions of fome German Anabap- 
tifts. He afferted the neceffity of works, but aferibed 
juttification wholly to the merits Chrift ; he profeffed all. 
Ri vercionce t6'the taints: that Gd the thar ns Warale to 
pray tp them; Se ee 
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knew for what they were condemned, and what herefies 


they were accufed of; but none made anfwer : he prayed 


God.to forgive all that fought their death, and in parti- 
cular, Gardiner, if he had done it; then prayed for the. 
King and the Prince, and exprefled his loyalty tothe King ; 
that he believed all his juft laws were to be obeyed for 
confcience fake, and that m no cafe it was. lawful to 
refift him: he fent fome defires to the King, as that he 
would apply the abbey lands to good ufes, and the:relief 


‘of his poor fubjecis; that he would punifh the,contempt 


of marriage that was fo common, and would put a ftop to 
the liberty many took of cafting off their wives, and liv- 
ing in whoredom ; that {wearers might be punithed, and 
that fince the King had begun to fet forth the Chriftian 
religion, that he would go on with it; for a great deal 
yet remained to be done: he afked the forgivenefs of all 
people whom he might have at any time offended, and fo 
turned and prepared. himfelf for Jun, Then the other 
two {poke to the fame purpofe ; they declared their faith, 
and exhorted the people to a good life, and mutual love; 
and they all prayed and embraced one another; after that, 
the fire was fet to. The conftancy they expreffed, to- 
gether with the gentlenefs of their deportment towards 
their enemies, made great impreffions on the fpectators, 
and caft a heavy imputation on Gardiner, as the procurer 
of their deaths, though he juftified himfelf in an apology 
which he printed, in which he denied any other acceflion, 
to it, but giving his vote to the bill of attainder. Bonner 
began now to fhew himfelf in his own colours: he had 
courted Cromwell more than any perfon whatfoever ; yet 
the very day after his difgrace, he thewed his ingratitude ; 
for Grafton that had printed the Bible, and was much in 
Cromwell’s favour upon that account, meeting Bonner, 
exprefled his forrow for Cromwell’s being fent to the 

ower; but the other anfwered, that it had been good 
he had been there much fooner. Grafton faw his error 
in fpeaking fo frecly, and went from him: but fome. 
verfes being printed in Cromwell’s praife, Bonner inform- 
ed the Council what Grafton had faid to him, and fo 


_ thought it was probable he had printed them; yet he had 


fo many friends, that he was let go. He procured many 
to be indi&ed upon the-a& of the fix Articles; but an. 
order came from the King to ftop further proceedings ; 
fe he picked out one inftance which did equally difcover 
his brutal cruelty, and his want of judgment. One 
Mekins, not above fifteen years old, had faid fomewhat 

againft 
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again{t the corporal prefence, and in commendation of Dr, B00 K 
Barnes: the witneffes differed in their evidence; one 
{wore he had faid, the Sacrament was only a ceremony ; 
the other {wore he had faid, it was only a fignification : 
fo two grand juries returned an ignoramus on the bills 
upon which he fell into a fit of curfing and violent rage, 
and he made the fecond grand jury go afide and ones 
better of it; they being terrified, found the bill, and he 
was condemned to be burnt; but, hoping to be preferved 
by what he thould fay at the flake, he railed at Barnes, and 
praifed Bonner much; yet that did not fave him. Two 
were burnt at Salifbury, and two at Lincoln, upon the 
a ftatute, befides great numbers that were put in prix 
on, 

In the end of this year the King began to endow the New fees 
new bithoprics; Weftminfter was the firft, in which he" 
endowed a bifhopric, a deanery, twelve prebendaries, a 
quire, and other officers. The year after this, he endowed 
Chefter, Gloucefter, and Peterborough ; but in thefe ca« 
thedrals he only endowed fix prebendaries ;:two years af« 
ter he likewife endowed Oxford and Briftol, The fouti- 
dations had ‘preambles almoft the fame with that of the 
act of Parliament that empowered him to ereét them; he 
promoted the Bifhops to thofe fees by a {pecial writ, 
though that was to go thereafter in the way of election, 
as it was in the other fees: he alfo converted the priories 
of Canterbury, Winchefter, Durham, Worcefter, Ely, Ro« 
chefter, and Carlifle, into collegiate churches, confifting 
of deans and prebendaries, But as all this came far fhort 
of what the King had firft intended, fo the channel in 
which thofe foundations run, differed much from what 
Cranmer had projected, whofe intereft was fo low at Court, 
that his opinion was not now regarded as it had been for~ 
merly, He intended to have reftored the cathedrals to 
what they had been at firft, to be colleges and nurferies 
for the diocefe, and to have fet up readers of the learned 
tongues, and of divinity in them, that fo a confiderable 
number of young clerks might have been trained up un« 
der the Bifhop’s eye, both in their ftudies, and in a courfe 
of devotion, to be by him put afterwards in livings, ac~ 
cording to their merit and improvements, The want of 
fuch houfes for the firict education of thofe who are to 
ferve in the Church, has been the oceafion of many fatal 
confequences firce that time, by the feandals which men 
initiated to the facred funétions (before they were well 
prepared for them) have given the world, The Popith 
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BooK party beyond fea cenfured thefe endowments, both as being: 
1. avery defective reftitution of the lands that had been in- 
-——-—— vaded, and as an invafion on the fpiritual authority, when 
1540. the King divided diocefes, and removed churches from 
sah aritcterion; and put them under another, © To which 
it was anfwered, that as their pradtices againft the King 
had put him to fuch a charge, that he could not execute 
what he at firft intended; fo both the Roman Emperors, 
and other Chriftian Kings, had regulated and divided 
the ecclefiaftical jurifdition, and made Primates and Pa- 
triarchs as they pleafed. Ely in England was taken out 
of Lincoln only by the King and his Parliament, though 
P, Nicolaus didioficioutly fend a confirmation of it; that 
being an art of the Papacy to offer confirmations unfought, 
and afterwards to found a right on fuch a precedent ; fo 
that the receiving a confirmation, was made to pats for an 
acknowledgment of an authority in that fee to grant it; 
upon which the Popes afterwards pretended, that fuch 
things could net be done without their confent, Here 
the feries of the King’s advances towards a reformation 
ends; what he did after this was by flarts, backwards or 
forwards, as the humour took him: nor was he fteady in 
his councils in flate affairs: he had no minifter about him 
that had an afcendant over him. Sicknefs and years 
increafed his imperious temper, fo that his counfellors had 
a hard tafk to pleafe him, and many errors were com 
mitted by him. 
Ph A new impreflion of the Bible was at this time finithed + 
fet up in nd the King required all parifhes to provide one of them 
churches. by the next All-hallowtide, under the pain of forty fhil- 
lings a month after that, till they had got one. The peo- 
ple were alfo charged not to difpute about it, nor to dif. 
turb divine fervice by reading it during the mafis ; but to 
read it humbly and reverently for their infiruétion and 
edification, Six of thefe were fet up in divers places of 
St. Paul’s: but Bonner, being afraid of the mifchief they 
might do, pofted up near them, as admonition to the peos 
ple, that none fhould read them with vainglory and core 
rupt affections, or draw multitudes about them when they 
read them. But great numbers gathered about thofe that 
read; and fuch as had good voices ufed to be readin 
them aloud a great part of the day. Many fent their chil- 
dren to {chool, and, when they had learned’ to read, they 
earried them to Chureh to read their Bibles ; fome began 
likewile to argue from them, particularly againft takin 
away the chalice in the communion, and the »worfhip iny 
an 
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~an unknown tongue; upon which Bonner fet upa new ad- BOOK 
vertifement, and threatened to remove them, if thefe  & 
abufes were not corrected : and upon the complaints made ~~" 
of thefe things, the-free ufe of the Scriptures was after. ‘5+' 
wards much reftrained. This year the King added to his 
former foundations two collegiate churches at Burton 
upon Trent, and Thornton, confifting of a dean and fou: 
prebendaries apiece. Cranmer, obferving the excefles at 
Bithops’ tables, by which, under the name of hofpitality, 
fo much was confumed in great entertainments, that they 
were difabled from more neceflary and profitable a@s ef 
charity, made a regulation, that an Archbithop fhould not 
have above fix difhes of meat, and four of banquet ; a Bi- 
fhop not above five of meat, and four of banquet; a Dean 
or Archdeacon net above four, and two of the one and the 
‘other ; and inferior Churchmen might not have above two 
difhes. But this did not take effe@, and fumptuous tables 
ftill continued, though the revenues were much impaired; 
and thus, befides the other ill effects of thefe, a great part 
of the Church rents goes for entertaining the rich, which 
fhould be applied to the poor. 
- This faummer the King went te York, to meet his ne~ The afairs 
phew the King of Scotland, who promifed bim an inter. °fScetland, 
view there. He was an extraordinary prince, a great pa- 
‘tron both of learning and juftice; but out of meafure ad- 
‘dicted to his pleafures. The Clergy of Scotland were very 
apprehenfive of his feeing his uncle, left King Heary 
might have perfuaded him to follow the copy he had fet 
to his neighbours; and they ufed fuch periuatfions, that 
‘thefe, feconded by a meflage from France, diverted the 
‘King from his purpofe. Here I fhall digref$ a little, to 
‘give an account of the ftate of Scotland at this time. The 
jong alliance between Scotland.and.France, made that Paris 
-was the place where the learned of that nation had their 
education: yet after the year 1412; learning came to have 
‘more footing there, and Univerfities were fet up in feveral 
epifcopal fees. At the fame time fome of Wicklifl’s fol- 
dowers began to creep into Scotland; and one Refby, an 
Englithman, was burned (1407.) fer teaching fome opi-~ 
niens contrary to the Pope’s authority. Some years atter 
that, Paul Craw, an Huiflite and Bohemian, was burnt, 
for infufing the opinions of that partyinto fome at St. 
Andrew’s. About the end of that century, Lollardy, ag it 
‘was then called, was fpread into many parts of the diocefe 
in Glafgow ; for which feveral perions of quality were ac- 
-gufed ; but they anfwered the Archbithop of that fee ain 
au L 3 Re fue 
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BOOK fuch affurance, that he difmiffed them, havin; admonihed ® 





—— and to beware of new doétrines. The fame fpirit of igno- 
154t ance, immorality, and fuperftition, had overrun the 


them to content themfelves with the faith of the Church, 


Clergy there, that was fo much complained of in the other ~ 


parts of Europe; only it may be fuppofed, that in nations 
lefs polite and learned, it was in proportion greater than it 
was elfewhere. The total negleét of the altoral care, and 
: the grofs {candals of the Clergy, pofleffed the people with 
fuch prejudices againft them, that they were eafily’ dif- 
pofed to hearken to new preachers. Patrick Hamilton, 
nobly born, nephew by his father to the Ear] of Arran, and to 
the Duke of Albany by his mother, was bred up on defign to 
be highly preferred, and had an abbey given him for pro- 
fecuting his ftudies: he went to travel, and in Germany 
grew acquainted with Luther and Melanéthon, and being 
poffefled with their opinions, he returned to Scotland, and 
Jaid open the errors and corruptions then received in the 
Church. He was invited to St. Andrew’s to confer con- 
cerning thefe points, upon which he was condemned, and 
ut in prifon. Articles were objected to him, and, upon 
le refufing to abjure them, Beaton, Archbifhop of St. An- 
drew’s, with the Archbifhop of Glafgow, three Bifhops, 
and five Abbots, condemned him as an obftinate heretic, 
and delivered him to the fecular power, and ordered the 
execution to be that afternoon; for the King had gone in 
pilgrimage to Rofs, and they were afraid left, upon his 
return, Hamilton’s friends might have interceded effec- 
tually for him. He was tied to the ftake, and exprefled 
great joys in his fufferings, fince by thefe he was to enter 
into everlafting life. A train of powder being fired, it did 
not kindle the fuel, but only burnt his face; fo a ftop 
was made till more powder was brought ; and in that time 
the friars called oft to him to recant, and pray to the Vir- 
gin, and to fay the Salve Regina. One Friar Campbel was 
very officious among the reft, who had been oft with him 
in prifon. He anfwered him, that he knew he was not an 
heretic, and had confeffed it to him in private; and he 
charged him to anfwer for that to God, By this time the 
gunpowder was brought, and the fire was kindled, and 
he died, often repeating thefe words, Lord Je/us receive my 
foul. Campbel became foon after frantic, and died with-' 
inayear. Both thefe laid together, made great impref- 
fions on the people : and now that thefe points began to 
be enquired into, many received the new opinions. Seaton, 
a Dominican, the King’s confeffor, preaching in Lent, fet 
out 
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he nature of true repentance, and the method to it, 
without mixing the directions which the friars commonly 
gave on that fubjeét ; and when another friar fhewed the 
defectivenels of what he had taught, he defended himfelf 
‘in another fermon, and reflected on thofe Bifhops that did 
not preach, and called them dumb dogs. But the Clergy 
would not meddle with him, till they found him in ill 
terms with the King; and the freedom he uled in reprov- 
ing him for his vices, quickly alienated the King from him, 
upon which they refolved to fall on him; but he with- 
drew into England, and wrote to the King, taxing the 

Jergy for their cruelty, and praying him to refirain it. 
One Foreft, an ignorant Benediétine, was accufed for 
having fpoken honourably of Patrick Hamilton, and was 
put in prifon. In confeffion to a friar, he acknowledged, 
he thought he was a good man, and that the articles for 
which he was condemned might be defended. The friar 
difcoyered this, and it was received as evidence, and upon 
it he was condemned and burnt. Divers others were 
brought into the Bifhops’ courts, of whom the greateft 
part abjured ; but two were more refolute ; one Gourley 
denied purgatory, and the Pope’s authority; another was 
David Smeton, who being a fifherman, had refufed to pay 
the tithe of his fifh; and when the Vicar came to:take 
them, he faid, the tithe was taken where the ftock grew, 
and therefore he threw the tenth fith into the fea: for this 
and other opinions he was condemned, and they were 
both burnt at one ftake. Several others were accufed, 
of whom fome fled to England, and others went over to 
Germany. The changes made in England raifed in all 
the people a curiofity of fearching into matters of religion, 
and that was always fata] to fuperftition. Pope Clement 
the Seventh wrote earneftly to the King of Scotland, to 
continue firm to the Catholic faith: upon which he called 
a Parliament, and made new laws for maintaining the 
Pope’s authority, and proceeding againft heretics; yet the 
Pope could not engage him to make war on England, 
_ King Henry fent Barlow, Bifhop of St. David’s, to him, 

with fome books that were written in defence of his pro 
ceedings, and defired him to examine them impartially. 
He alfo propofed the interview at York, and a match be- 
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tween him and the Lady Mary, the King’s eldeft daugh- - 


ter, and promifed that he fhould be made Duke of York, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the whole kingdom. Yet the 
Clergy diverted him from this, and perfuaded him to go 
in perfon to France, and court the daughter of that King, 

eee L 4 Magdalene. 
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Magdalene. He married her in January 1537; but fle 
died in May. She had been bred in the Queen of Na- 
varre’s court, and fo: was well difpofed towards the Re- 
formation. Upon her death, the King married Mary of 
Guife; fhe was a branch of the family, that of all Europe 
was moft zealonfly addicted to the old fuperftition; and 
her intereft, joined with the Clergy’s, engaged the King 
to become a violent perfecutor of all that were of another 
mind. ’ 

‘The King was very expenfive, both in his pleafures and 
buildings, and had a numerous race of baftards; fo. that 
he came to want money much. The nobility propofed 
o him the feizing on the abbey-lands, .as his. uncle 
had done. The Clergy, on the other hand, advifed him 
to proceed feverely againft all fufpected of herefy: by which 
means, according to the lifts they fhewed him, he might 
raife one hundred thoufand crowns a year: they alfo ad- 
vifed him to provide his children to abbeys and priories ; 
and.reprefented to him, that if he continued ftedfaft in the 
old religion, he would ftill have a great party in England, 
and might be made the head of a league, which was then 
in project againft King Henry. This fo far prevailed with 
him, that as he made four of his fons Abbots and Priors, 
fo he gave way to the perfecuting fpirit of the Clergy 5 
upon. which, many were cited to anfwer for herefy: 
of thefe many abjured, and fome were banifhed. A ca- 
non regular, a fecular prieft, two friars, and a gentleman, 
were burnt. Foreft, the canon regular, had been re- 
proved by his ordinary, the Bifhop of Dunkell, for. med- 
dling with the Scriptures toomuch. He told him, he had 
eer long, and had never known what was in the Old or 
New Teftament, but contented himfelf with his portoife 
and pontifical ; and that he might come to repent it, if he 
troubled himfelf with fuch fancies. The Archbithop of 
Glafgow was a very moderate man, and difliked cruel 
proceedings. Ruffel, a friar, and Kennedy, a young man 

of eighteen years of age, were brought before him; the 
expretfed wonderful joy, and a fteady refolution in their 
fufferings ; and, after a long difpute between Ruffel and 
the Bithop’s Divines, Ruffel concluded, ‘This is your hour, 
‘* and the power of darknefs ; go on, and fill up the mea- 
* fures of your iniquities.”” The Archbifhop was unwil- - 
ling to give fentence; he faid, he thought thefe executions 
did the Church more hurt than good. But thofe about 
him told bim, he muft not take a way different from the 
reft of the Bithops, and threatened him fo, that he pro- 
Ri Vong ta nounced 
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nounced fentence. They were burnt; but they gave BOOK 
fuch demonftrations of patience and joy, as made no final 
impreftion on all that faw it, or heard of it. Among thofe 
that were in trouble, George Buchanan was one, who at 
the King’s inftigations had writ a very tharp poem againtt 
the Francifeans, but was now abandoned by him, He 
made his efeape, and lived twenty years in foreign parts, 
and at laft returned to do his country honour; and what by 
his immortal poems, what by his hiftory of Scotland, he 
fhewed both how great a matler he was in the Roman 
tongue, and how true a judge he was both in wit, and in 
the knowledge of human aflairs, ur pation had not cars 
rupted him towards the end of his hiftory,) that he is july 
to be reckoned one of the greatett and belt of modern 
writers. So much of the affairs of Scotland, the author's 
native country, ae 

King Henry flayed not long at York, fince his nephew The 
came not to him. © He fet out a proclamation there, in Suen. ll 
Rhy ait ‘ ife iv ait. 
viting all that had been of late opprefled, to come in and covered, 
make their complaints, and he promifed to repair then, 
This was done to caft the fone of all patt errors upon 
Cromwell. The King was mightily wrought on by the 
charms of his wife; fo that on the fint of November he 
gave public thanks to God for the happy choice he had 
made: but this did not lat long ; for the next day Cran. 
mer came, and gave him an account of the Queen’s ill 
life. which one Laffells had revealed to him, as having 
learned it from his fitter, She had been very lewd before 
her marriage, both with one Deirham, and one Mannock, 
Cranmer, by the advice of the other Privy Counfellors, 

ut this in writing, and delivered it to the King, not 

nowing how to open it in difeourfe, The King was 
ftruck with it, and at firft inclined to believe it was a fors 

ery; yet he ordered a flrigt enquiry to be made into it 
Bat he quickly found proof enough; for the Queen ha 
fo far oalt off both modetty, and the fear of a difeovery, 

that feveral women had been witnefles to her lewdvels, 

It alfo appeared, that the had intended to continuein that 
ill courfe ; for fhe had brought Deirham into her fervice 5. 

and at Lincoln, by the Lady Rochford’s means, one Cul« 

eper was brought to her im the night, and flayed many 

pours with her in a-cellar, and at his going away the gave 
him a gold chain, The Queen, after a flight denial whieh 

fhe made at firtt, did at laf confefs all, Deirham and Cule 

eper were executed, and a Parliament was called upon it. 

hen it met, A comunittee was font to examine the arin e 
bis ther 
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BOOK their report is recorded only in general, that the confeffed, 
but no particulars are mentioned. Upon that they paffed 
an aét, in the form of a petition, In it they prayed the 
4" King, that the Queen and her complices, with her 
* bawd, the Lady Rochford, might be attainted of treafon s 
“ and that all thole who knew of the Queen's vicious courfe 
*§ before her marriage, might be attainted of mifprifion of 
* treafon, for not revealing it to the King before he mar« 
* vied her, Among thofe were her father and mother, 
** and her grandmother, the Duchefs of Norfolk. It was 
** alfo declared treafon to know any thing of the incon 
“'tinence of any Queen for the fature, and not to reveal 
“it. And it was made treafon in any whom the King 
‘f intended to marry, judgin they were maids, not to re« 
** veal it, if they were not Lists * The Queen and the 
Lady Rochford were beheaded on the 14th of February. 
She confefled her incontinence before her marriage, but 
denied to the lat that the had broken her wedlock, though: 
the lafcivioufnels of her former life made the world eaty 
to believe the worft things of her, All obferved the judg-~: 
ments of God on the Lady Rochford, who had been fo in. 
ftrumental in the ruin of Anne Boleyn, and of her hufband: 
and when the, to whofe artifices their fall was in a great 
meafure aferibed, was found to be fo vile a woman, it 
tended much to raife their reputation again, The attaint- 
ing her kindred and parents, for not difcovering her fors 
mer lewdnefs, was thought extreme feverity: for it had 
been a hard piece of duty to the King, in them, to have. 
difeovered fuch a feeret. Yet though they lay fome time 
in prifan, the King pardoned them all afterwards, when 
his rage wae a little qualified, ‘That other provifo, ob« 
liging: a young woman to difeover her own faultinefs, if 
the King thould make love to her, was thought a piece of 
grievous tyranny + and upon this, thofe that ralhed that 
lex, took oecafion to fay, that after this, none who was re~: 
puted a maid, could be induced tomarry the Kin ; fo that it 
was not fo much choice as neceflity that made him marry 
a widow two years after. Some hofpitals were this year 
refigned to the King: but there was good ground to quef- 
tion the validity of thofe deeds, becaute by their tatutes 
it was provided, that the confent of all the fellows was ne+ 
ceflary to make their deeds good in law, So thofe fta- 
tutes were now by a fpecial act annulled, and this made 
way for the diffolution of many hofpitals, 

Adefinto . The Bithops fitting in convocation, took great pains to, 
fuppretsche fupprelis the Englith Bible; but the King could not be 
Bible. prevailed 
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prevailed on dire@ly to call it in. So they complained BOO® 
much of the tranflation then fet out; and intended to ; 
procure a condemnation of that, and then to fet about a 1k 
new one, in which it would be eafy to put fuch delays, 

that it fhould not be finifhed in many years. Gardiner 

did alfo propofe a fingular conceit, that many of the Latin 

words fhould be ftill retained in the Englith; for he 
thought that they had either fuch a majefty, or fo peculiar 

a fignification, that they could not be fitly rendered. He 
propofed an hundred of thofe, and it feems hoped, that if 

this could be carried, the tranflation would be fo full of 

Latin words, that the people fhould not underftand it for 

allits being in Englith. Cranmer, perceiving that the Bible 

was the great eye-fore of that party, and that they were 

refolved to fupprefs it by all the means they could think 

of, procured an order from the King, referring the cor- 

rection of the tranflation to the two Univerfities. The 

Bifhops took this very ill; and all of them, except the 

Bithops of Ely and Saint David’s, protefted againft it. 

At this time Bonner gave fome injunctions to his Bonner’s 

Clergy, which had a ftrain in them fo far different from 2 
the other parts of his life, that it is probable he drew "°™™ 
them not himfelf. «‘ He required his Clergy to read 
every day a chapter in the Bible, with fome glofs upon 
‘it ; and to ftudy the book fet out by the Bifhops: that 
* they fhould employ no Curates, but fuch as he approv- 
‘*ed of: that they fhould take care to inflruét young 
“« children well in the principles of the Chriftian religion : 
“that they fhould not go to taverns, nor ufe unlawful 
*¢ games, chiefly on Sundays or holy-days: that they 
*¢ fhould perform all the duties of their funétion decently 
“ and ferioufly: that they fhould fuffer no plays nor in- 
‘* terludes in churches: and that in their fermons they 
*« fhould explain the Gofpel and Epiftle for the day, and 
** ftudy to ftir up the people to good works, and to prayer ; 
‘and fhould explain all the ceremonies. of the Church, 
“ but fhould forbear all railing, or the reciting of fabu- 
*¢ lous ftories, and fhould chiefly fet forth the excellencies 
“ of virtue, and the vilenefs of fin: and that none, under 
“the degree of a Bifhop, fhould preach without a li- 
cence.” 

In the former times there had been few or no fermons The way of 
except in Lent; for on holy-days the fermons were pan- ape 
egyrics on the faints, and on the virtue of their relics : time, 
but in Lent there was a more folemn way of preaching ; 
and the friars maintained their credit much by the pathe- 
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' BOOK tic fermons they preached in that time, by which they 
wrought much on the affections of the people; yet thefe 
for the moft part tended to extol fome of the Jaws of the 
*54%" Church, as fafting, confeffion, and other aufterities, with 
‘the making pilgrimages; but they were careful to ac- 
quaint the people, as little as was poflible, of the true 
fimplicity of Chriftianity, or the Scriptures; and they 
feemed to defign rather to raife a fudden heat, than to 
work a real change in their auditors. They had allo 
“mixed fo much out of legends with their fermons, that 
the people came to difbelieve all that they faid for the 
fake of thofe fabulous things with which their fermons 
were embafed. The Reformers took great care to inftruct 
their hearers in the fundamentals of religion, of which 
they had known little formerly: this made the nation 
run after thefe teachers with a wonderful zeal; but they 
mixed too much fharpneis againft the friars in their 
fermons, which was judged, indecent in them to do; 
though their hypocrify and cheats did in a great meafure 
excule thoie heats: and it was obferved, that our Saviour 
had expofed the Pharifees in fo plain a manner, that it did 
very much juftify the treating them with fome roughnefs; 
yet itis not to be denied, but refentments for the cruel- 
ties they or their friends had fuffered by their means, 
might have too much influence on them. This made it 
feem neceflary to fuffer none to preach, at leaft-out of 
their own parifhes, without licence, and many were licenfed 
to preach as itinerants. There was alfo a book of Homi- 
Jies on all the Epiftles and Gofpels in the year put out, 
which contained a plain paraphrafe of thofe parcels of 
Scripture; together with fome practical exhortations 
founded on them, Many complaints were made of thofe 
that were licenfed to preach; and, that they might be 
able to juftify themfelves, they began generally to write 
and read their fermons: and thus did this cuftom begin, 
in which, what is wanting in the heat and force of de- 
livery, is much made up by the ftrength and folidity of 
the matter, and has produced many volumes of as excel- 
lent fermons as have been preached in any age. Plays 
and interludes were a great abufe in that time; in them 
mock-reprefentations were made both of the Clergy and 
of the pageantry of their worfhip. ‘The Clergy complain- 
ed much of thefe as an introduction to Be when 
things facred were thus laughed at; and faid, they that 
begun to laugh at abufes, would not ceafe till they had 


reprefented -all the myfteries of religion as ridiculous: 
: the 
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the gravéer fort of reformers did not approve of it, but BOOK! 
political men encouraged it, and thought nothing would 
more effectually pull down the abuies that yet remained, 
than the expofing them to the fcorn of the nation. 1542- 

A war did now. break out between England and Scot~ a war with 
land, at the inftigation of the King of France. King Scotland. 
Henry fet out a declaration, pretending, that the Crown of 
Scotland owed homage to him; and cited many pre- 
cedents to {hew that homage was done not only by their 
Kings, but by confent of the States ; for which original 
records were appealed to. The Scots, on the other hand, 
afferted, that they were a free and independent kingdom ; 
that the homages anciently made by their Kings, were 
only for lands which they had in England; and that 
thofe more lately made were either offered by pretenders, 
in cafe of a doubtful title, or were extorted by force: and 
they faid, their Kings could not give up the rights of a 
free crown and people. The Duke of Norfolk made an 
inroad into Scotland, with twenty thoufand men in Oc- 
tober: but after he had burnt fome fmall towns, and 
wafted Teviotdale, he returned back to England. In the 
end of November an army of fifteen thoufand Scots, witha 
good train of artillery, was brought together: they in- 
tended to march into England by the weftern road. The 
King went to it in perfon, but he was at this time much 
difturbed in his fancy, and thought the ghoft of one whom 
he had unjuftly put to death, followed him continually; 
he not only left the army, but fent a commifiion to 
Oliver Sinclare, then called his minion, to command in 
chief. This difgufted the nobility very much, who were 
become weary of the infolence of that favourite : fo they 
refufed tomarch, and were beginning to feparate. While 
they were in this diforder, five hundred Englith appeared, 
and they apprehending it was a fore party of the Duke 
of Norfolk's army, refufed to fight ; fo the Englith fell 
upon them and difperfed them: they took all their ord- — 
nance and baggage, and one thoufand prifoners, of whom 
two hundred were gentlemen. The chief of thefe were 
the Earls of Glencarn and Caffilis. The news of this fo 
overcharged the melancholy King, that he died foon~ 
after, leaving only an infant daughter newly born to fuc- . 
ceed him. The lords that were taken were brought up 
to London, and lodged in the houfes of the Englifh nobi- 
lity: Caffilis was fent to Lambeth, where he received 
thofe feeds of ae which. produced afterwards a 
great haryeft in Scotland. The other prifoners were alfo 
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inftructed. to fuch a degree, that they came to have very 
different thoughts of the changes that had been made in 
England, from what the Scottifh Clergy had poffeffed them 
with, who had encouraged their King to engage in a 
war, both by the affurance of victory, fince he fought 
againft an heretical prince, and the contribution of fifty 
thoufand crowns a year. The King’s death, and the 
crown’s falling to his daughter, made the Englifh Council 
Jay hold on this as a proper conjunéture for uniting the 
whole ifland in one: therefore they fent for the Scottifh 
lords, and propofed to them the marrying the Prince of 
Wales to their young Queen: this the Scots liked very 
well, and promifed to promote it all they could: and fo, 
upon their giving hoftages for the performing their pro-= 
mifes faithfully, they were fent home, and went away 
much pleafed both with the fplendour of the King’s Court, 
and with the way of religion which they had feen in 
England. 

A Parliament was called, in which the King had great 
fubfidies given him, of fix fhillings in the pound, to be 
paid in three years. A bill was propofed for the advance- 
ment of true religion, by Cranmer, and fome other Bi- 
fhops; for the {fpirits of the Popifh party were much 
fallen ever fince the laft Queen’s death; yet at this time 
a treaty was fet on foot between. the King and the Empe- 
ror, which raifed them a little: for fince the King was 
like to engage in a war with France, it was neceflary for 
him to make the Emperor his friend. Cranmer’s motion 
was much oppofed, and the timorous Bifhops forfook him ; 
yet he put it as far as it would go, though in moft points 
things went again{t him. “ By it Tindall’s tranflation of 
“¢ the Bible was condemned as crafty and falfe, and alfo 
‘¢ all other books contrary to the doétrine fet forth by the 
“ Bithops. But Bibles of another tranflation were ftill 
“ allowed to be kept, only all prefaces or annotations 
“ that might'be in them were to be dathed, or cut out; 
** all the King’s injunctions were confirmed : no books of 
‘* religion might be printed without licence; there was 
* to be no expofition of Scripture in plays or interludes ; 
*‘ none of the Laity might read the Scripture, or explain: 
‘* it in any public affembly: but a provifo was made for 
** public fpeeches, which then began Speier rb a a 
‘* text of Scripture, and were like fermons. oblemen, 
¢ gentlemen and their wives, or merchants, might have 
s* Bibles; but no ordinary woman, tradefman, apprentice, 
* or hufbandman, might have any: Every perfon oe 

** have 
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“« have the book fet out by the Bishops, and the Pialter 
and other rudiments of religion in Englifh, All Church- 
* men that preached contrary to that book, for the firt 
«€ offence, were only required to recant; for the fecond, to 
‘* abjure and carry a faggot; but were to be burnt for 
*« the third: the Laity fer the third offence were only to 
“ forfeit their goods and chattels, and to be Hable to per- 
“ petual imprifonment; but they were to be proceeded 
“ againit within a year: the parties accufed were not al- 
‘© lowed witneffes for their purgation. The ac of the fix 
“ Articles was confirmed, and it was left free to the King 
* to change this act, or any provifo in it.’ There was 
alfo a new ad pafled; giving authority to the King’s pro- 
clamations, and any nine Privy Counfellors were empower- 
ed to proceed againft offenders. To this the Lord Movunt- 
joy diffented, and it is the only inflance of any protefta- 
tion againft any of the public acts that paifed in this 
whole reign. By the ast about religion, as the Laity 
were delivered from the fear of burning, fo the Clergy 
might not be burnt but upon the third conviGion. The 
act being alfo put entirely in the King’s power, he had 
os, a Reformers all at mercy, for he could bind up the 
ad, or execute itas he pleafed ; and he affeted this much, 
to have his people depend entirely upon him. The league 
offenfive and defenfive for England and Calais, and for 
the Netherlands, was fworn by the King and the Em 
ror; and affurances were given, that though the King 
would not declare Lady Mary legitimate, upon which the 
Emperor infifted much, yet the thould be put in the fae- 
ceffion to the Crown next Prince Edward, The Empe- 
ror was glad thus to engage the Kings of England and 
France in a war, by which the Germans were left with- 
out mipyees 3; and fo he refolved to carry on his great de- 
fign of making himfelf matter of Germany. 
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_ In Scotland the Earl of Arran, Hamilton, next in blood asi ia 
to the young Queen, was eftablithed in the government Setsn, 


during the Queen’s minority: he was a man of great 
virtue, and much inclined to the Reformation, but was 
foft and eafy to be wrought on. King Henry fent Sir 
Ralph Sadler to him, to induce him to {et forward the 
match, and to offer him Lady Elizabeth to his for. It 
was agreed and confirmed in Parliament, that the young 
Queen fhould be bred in Scotland till the was ten 
ald, the King of England fending a nobleman his 
Lady, with others, not exceeding twenty, to wait on her; 
and after that. age fhe was to be fent to England; and ~ 
the 
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the mean while fix hoftages were to be given; but all’ 
the Clergy, headed by Cardinal Beaton, fet themfelves’ 
much againft this. The Queen-mother oppofed it much, 
and it was alfo faid, a match with the French would bé’ 
more for the intereft of the nation, who being at fo great 
a diftance, could not opprefs them fo eafily as the Eng- 
lith might; for if the French opprefled them, the Englifh 
would be ready to proteé&t them; but if they came under 
the-yoke of England, they could expeé& no protection 
from any other Prince. This meeting with that antipa-' 
thy that was then formed between the two nations, and’ 
being inflamed by the Clergy, turned the people general- 
ly to prefer a match with France, to that which was pro-: 
pofed for the Prince of Wales. The French fent over: 
the Earl of Lennox to make a party againft the Governor ; 
they fent alfo over the Geveitor'etbate avothiels afterwards _ 
made Archbifhop of St Andrew’s, to take him out of the 
hands of the Englifh ; and he made him apprehend great* 
danger if he went on in his oppofition to the interetts of 
Rome, that he would be declared. illegitimate, as being 
begotten in a fecond marriage, while the firft that was 
annulled, becaufe of a precontraét, did fubfitt ; for if the — 
annulling the firft fhould be reverfed, then the fecond* 
could be of no force; and if that were once done, the 
Earl of Lennox, who was next to him in blood, would 
be preferred to him: thefe threatenings, joined with his 
brother’s artifices, had their full effet on him; for he 
turned off wholly from the interefts of England, and gave 
himfelf up to the French councils. When it was thus 
refolved to break the match with England, the Lords that 
had left hoftages for their faithful - performing the promifes 
they made to King Henry, were little concerned either in 
their own honour, or in the fafety of their hoftages: only 
the Earl of Caffilis thought’ it was unworthy of him to 
break his faith in fuch a manner ; fo he came into Eng- 
Jand, and put himfelf'in King Henry’s hands, who upon’ 
that called him another Regulus, but ufed him bet- 
ter, for he gave him his liberty, and a noble prefent, 
and fent him back with his hoftages, but refolved to take’ 
a fevere reparation of thofe who had failed him in that 
kingdom. At the fame time he began the war with’ 
France ; one of the reafons he gave for it was, that Francis 
had failed in the matter of fhaking off the Pope’s autho- 
rity, and advancing a reformation, in which he had pro- 
mifed to fecond him. is hale 
The King married Catharine Parre, widow to Nevil, 
Lord 
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Lord Latimer: fhe fecretly favoured the Reformation, but BOOK 
could not divert a ftorm which fell then on a fociety at  & 
Windfor. Pearfon a prieft, Teftwood and Marbeck, two ————— 
finging-men, and Filmer, one of the town, were informed "543° 
again{t by Dr. London, who had infinuated himfelf much put at 
into Cromwell’s favour, and was eminently zealous in the Windfor, 
fuppreffion of the monafteries: but now he made his court 
no lefs dexteroufly to the Popith party. Gardiner moved 
in council, that a commiffion might be granted for fearch- 
ing all fufpected houfes, for books written againtt the fix 
Articles: fo the four before mentioned were found to have 
fome of them, and upon that account were feized on. Sir, 
Philip Hobbey, and Dr. Hains, Dean of Exeter, were alfo . 
put in prifon. There was a Concordance of the Bible, and 
fome notes upon it, in Englith, found written by Marbeck, 
which was looked on as the work of fome learned man, 
for it was known that he was illiterate. Marbeck faid, 
the notes were his own, gathered by him out of fuch 
books as he fell on. And for the Concordance, he faid he 
compiled it by the help of a Latin Concordance, and an 
Englith Bible, though he underftood little Latin. He 
aes it to the letter L. This feemed fo incredible, 
that it was looked on only as a pretence to conceal the 
. true author ; fo, to try him, they gave him fome words of 
the letter M, and fhut him up, with a Latin Concordance 
and an, Englifh Bible; and by his performance in that, 
they clearly faw, that the whole work was his own, and 
were not a little aftonifhed at the ingenioufnefs and dili- 
gence of fo poor aman. When the King heard of it, he 
faid, Marbeck was better employed than they were that 
examined him: fo he was. preferved, though the other 
three were condemned for fome words which they had. 
fpoken againft the mafs, and upon that were burnt. Dr. 
London, and Simonds an attorney, had taken fome infor- 
mations-againft feveral perfons of quality at court, and in- 
_ tended to have carried the defign very high. But a great 
_ packet, in which all their proje&t was difclofed by them, 
being intercepted, they were fent for, and examined about 
it; but they denied it upon oath, not knowing that their - 
letters were taken; and were not a little confounded when 
their own hand-writing was fhewed them. So they were 
convicted of perjury, and were fet on a pillory, and made 
ride about with their faces to the horfes tails, and papers 
on their breafts, in three feveral places, which did fo affec& 
_  Dr.,London, that he died foon after. ° 
: The chief thing aimed at by the whole Popith party 
Joe é , M was 
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was Cranmer’s ruin: Gardiner employed many to infufe 
it into the King, that he gave the chief encouragement to 
herefy of any in England, and that it was in vain to lop 
off the branches, and leave the root ftill growing. The 
King till then would never hear the ccmapeute that were 
made of him: but now, to penetrate into the depth of this 
defign, he was willing to draw out all that was to be faid 
againft him. Gardiner reckoned, that this point being 
gained, all the reft would follow; and judged that the 
King was now alienated from him; and fo more inftru- 
ments and artifices than ever were now made ufe of. A 
long paper of many particulars, both againft Cranmer and 
his chaplains, was put in the King’s hands. So upon this 
the King fent for him; and after he had complained much 
of the herefy in England, he faid, he refolved to find out 
the chief promoter of it, and to make him an example. 
Cranmer withed him firft to confider well what herefy 
was, that fo he might not condemn thofe as heretics, who 
ftood for the Word of God againft human inventions. 
Then the King told him frankly, that he was the mau 
complained of as moft guilty ; and fhewed him all the in- 
formations that he had received againft him. Cranmer 
confeffed he was ftill of the fame mind that he was of 
when he oppofed the fix Articles, and fubmitted himfelf to _ 
a trial: he confefled many things to the King, in parti- 
cular, that he had a wife; but he faid he had fent her out 
of pe ei when the act of the fix Articles paffed; and 
exprefied fo great a fincerity, and put fo entire a confidence 
in the King, that, inflead of being ruined, he. was now 
better eftablifhed with him than formerly. The King 
commanded him to appoint fome to examine the con- 
trivance that was laid to deftroy him. He anfwered, that 
it was not decent for him to nominate any to judge in a. 
caufe, in which himfelf was concerned: yet the King was 
pofitive ; fo he named fome to go about it, and the whole 
fecret was found out, 1t appeared, that Gardiner and Dr. 
London had been the hice’ fticklers, and had encouraged 
informers to appear againft him. Cranmer did not prefs, 
the King to give him any reparation ; for he was fo noted 
for his readinefs to forgive injuries, and to do good for evil, 
that it was commonly faid, that the beft way to obtain 
his favour, was to do him an injury: of this he gave fig- 
nal inftances at this time, both in relation to fome of the 
Clergy and Laity; by which it appeared that he was 
acted by that meek and lowly fpirit, that became all the 
followers of Chrift ; but more particularly one that was fo 

great. 
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great an inftrument in reforming the Chriftian religion ; BOOK 
and did in fuch eminent a¢ts of charity fhew that he him- 
felf practifed that which he taught others to do. 

A Parliament was now called, in which the great act "5+ 
of fucceflion to the crown paffed :. ** By it the crown wasThe a@of = 
“ firft provided to Prince Edward and his heirs, or’ the {o< soos ae 
c¢ 1 5 ? * 10n, 

heirs by the King’s prefent marriage; after them to Lady 
*¢ Mary and Lady Elizabeth ; and in cafe they had no iffue, 
“¢ or did not obferve fuch limitations or conditions as the 
“** King fhould appoint, then it was to fall to any other 
** whom the King fhould name, either by his letters pa- 
* tents, or by his laft will figned with his hand. An oath 
** was appointed both againft the Pope’s fupremacy, and 
‘ for the maintaining the fucceffion according to this a&, 
“‘ which: all were required to take, under the pains of 
*treafon. It was made treafon to fay or write any thing 
** contrary to this act, or to the flander of any of the 
“* King’s heirs named in it.” By this, though the King 
did not legitimate his daughters, yet it was made criminal 
for any to obje& baftardy to them. Another att paffed, 
qualifying the feverity of the act of the fix Articles: none 
were to be imprifoned but upon a legal prefentment, ex- 
cept upon the King’s warrant. None was to be chal- 
lenged for words, but withina year ; nor for a fermon, but 
within forty days. This was made to prevent fuch con- 
{piracies as had been difcovered the former year. Another 
act paffed, renewing the authority given to thirty-two to 
reform the ecclefiaftical law, Sehich Cranmer promoted 
much ; and, to fet it forward, he drew out of the canon 
law a collection of many things againft the regal and for 
the papal authority, with feveral other very extravagant 
propofitions, to fhew how indecent a thing it was to let a 
book, in which fuch things were, continue ftill in any 
credit in England: but he could not bring it to any good 
iffue during this reign. Another act palled, difcharging 
all the King’s debts ; and they alfo required fuch as had 
received payment, to bring back the money into the Ex- 
chequer. This was taxed as a piece of grofs injuftice ; 
and it was thought firange, that, fince the King had done 
this once before, he could have the credit to raifeé more 
mioney, and be tempted to do it a fecond time. A ge- 
neral pardon was granted, out of which herefy was ex- 
cepted. : 

The King was now engaged ina war both with France The King 
and Scotland; and to make his treafure hold out the longer, Speed 
he embafed the coin in a very extraordinary manner. ‘The and Scote 
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Karl of Hertford was fent with an army by fea to Scot- 
land: he landed at Grantham, a little drove He 
burned both Leith and Edinburgh ; but he neither flayed to. 
take the cattle of Edinburgh, nor did he fortify Leith, but 
only wafted the country all the way from that to Berwick. 
He did too much, if it was intended to gain the hearts of 
that nation, and too little, if it was intended to fubdue 
them ; for this did only inflame their fpirits more, b 
which they were fo united in their averfion to England, 
that the Earl of Lennox, who had been catt off by France, 
and was gone over to the Englith intereft, could make no: 
party in the weft, but was forced, for his own preferva- 
tion, to fly into England, Audley the Chancellor dying 
at this time, Wriothefly, that was of the Popith party, was 
put in his place, and Dr. Petre, that was hitherto Cran- 
mer’s friend, was made Secretary of State, fo equally did 
the King keep the balance between both parties; and 
being to crofs the feas, heleft a commiflion for the admin- 
iflration of affairs, during his abfence, to the Queen, the 
Archbifhop, the Chancellor, the Earl of Hertford, and Se- 
cretary Petre: and if they fhould have any occafion to 
raife any force, he appointed the Earl of Hertford his 
lieutenant, Me gave order alfo to tranflate the Prayers, and. 
Proceflions, and Litanies, into the Englith tongue; which 
gave the Reformers fome hopes again, that he had not 
quite caft off his defigns of reforming {uch abufes as had 
whi into the worfhip of God. And they hoped, that the . 
reafons which prevailed with the King for this would alfo. 
induce him to order a tranflation of all the other Offices 
into the Englith tongue. 

The King crofled the fea with great pomp, the fails of 
his fhip being of cloth of gold, He fat down before 
Boulogne, and took it after a fiege of two months. It was. 
foon after very near being retaken by a furprife; but the , 
arrifon being quickly put in order, beat out the French. 
Thus the King returned victorious; and was as much 
flattered for taking this fingle town, as if he had conquer- 
ed a kingdom, The inroads that were made into Scot+ 
Jand this winter were unfuccefsful. 

The King of France fet out a fleet of above three hun- 
dred fhips, and the King fet out an hundred fail: on both. 
fides they were only merchantmen hired upon this occa- 
fion. ‘The French made two defcents upon England, but 
were beat back with lofs. The Englith made a defcent, 
in Normandy, and burned fome towns. ‘The Princes of 
Germany faw their danger if this war went on; for the 
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Pope and Emperor had made a league for procuring obe- 
dience to the Council that was now opened at Trent, 
The Emperor was raifing an army, though he had made 
peace, both with the King of France and the Turk; and 
was refolved to make good ufe of this opportunity, the 
two Crowns being now in war. So the Germans fent to 
mediate a peace between them ; but it ftuck long at the 
bufinefs of Boulogne. 
Edward Lee, Archbifhop of York, died this year. Hol- 
gate was removed from Landaff thither, who in his heart 
avoured the reformation. Kitchin was put in Landaff, 
who turned with every change that was made. Heath 
was removed from Rochefter to Worcefter, and Holbeach 
was put in Rochefter, Day was made meth of Chichef- 
ter. All thofe were moderate men, and well difpofed to 
a reformation, at leaft to comply with it. 
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This year Wifbart was burnt in Scotland: he was wimart 


educated at Cambridge, and went home the former year. 
In many places he preached againft idolatry, and the other 
abufes in religion. He ftayed Jong at Dundee ; but by 
the means that Cardinal Beaton ufed, he was driven out 
of that town; and at his departure he denounced heavy 
judgments on them, for rejecting the Gofpel. He went 
and preached in many other places ; and, entrance to the 
churches being denied him, he preaehed in the fields. 
He would not fuffer the people to open the church doors 
by violence, for that, he faid, became not the Gofpel of 
peace which he preached to them. He heard the plague 
had broke out in Dundee, within four days after he was 
banifhed; fo he returned thither, and took care of the fick, 
and did all the offices of a faithful paftor among them. 
He thewed his gentlenefs towards his enemies, by refcuing 
a prieft that was coming to kill him, but was difcovered, 
and was like to have been torn in pieces by the people. 
He foretold feveral extraordinary things, particularly his 
own fufferings, and the fpreading the reformation over the 
Jand. He preached laft in Lothian, and there the Earl of 
Bothwell took him, but promifed, upon his honour, that 


no harm fhould be done him; yet he delivered him to the ° 


Cardinal, who brought him to St, Andrew’s, and called a 
meeting of Bifhops thither, to deftroy him with the more 
folemnity. The Governor being much preffed to it by a 
worthy gentleman of his name, Hamilton of Preflon, fent 
the Cardinal word not to proceed againft him, till he 
fhould come and hear the matter examined himfelf, But 
the Cardinal went on, and in a public court sian 
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hin as an heretic, upon feveral articles that were objected 
to him, which he confeffed, and offered to juftify. The 
night after that he {pent in prayer: next morning he de- 
fired he might have the facrament according to Chrift’s 
inftitution in both kinds; but that being denied him, he 
confecrated the elements himfelf, and fome about him 
were willing to communicate with him. He was carried 
out to the fake near the Cardinal’s palace; who was fet 
in ftate in a great window, and looked on this fad {peéta- 
cle. Wifhart declared, that he felt much joy within him- 
felf in offering up his life for the name of Chrift, and ex- 
horted the people not to be offended at the Word of God, 
for the fake of the crofs. After the fire was fet to, and 
was burning him, he faid, “« This flame has fcorched my 
** body, but hath not daunted my fpirits ;” and he fore- 
told, “‘ that the Cardinal fhould in a few days be igno- 
*€ minioufly Jaid out in that very place where he now fat 
‘¢ in fo much ftate.” But as he fpake that, the execu- 
tioner drew the cord that was about his neck fo firaight, that 
thefe were the laft words. 

The Clergy rejoiced much at his death, and extolled 
the Cardinal’s courage for proceeding in it againft the 
Governor’s orders. But the people looked on him as both 
a prophet anda martyr. It was alfo faid that his death 
was no lefs than murder, fince no writ was obtained for it; 
and the Clergy could burn none without a warrant from 
the fecular power: fo it was inferred that the Cardinal de- 
ferved to die for it; and if his greatnefs fet him above the 
law, then private perfons might execute that which the 
Goyernor could not do: fuch practices had been formerly 
too common in that kingdom ; and now upon this occa- 
fion fome gentlemen of quality came to think it would 
be an heroical aétion to confpire his death. His infolence 
had rendered him generally very hateful: fo private and 
public refentments concurring, twelve perfons entered into 
a fatal engagement of killing him privately in his houfe. 
On the goth of May they firft furprifed the gate early in 
the morning; and though there were an hundred lodged 
in the caftle, yet they being afleep, they came to. them 
apart, and either turned them out, or fhut them up in their 
chambers, | Howee made all fure, they came to the Car-. 

oor: he was faft afleep, but by their 

rudenefs he was both awakened, and perceived they had 
a defign on his life. Upon the affurance of life, he opened 
his door, but they did cruelly and treacheroufly murder 
him, and laid out his body in the fame window sie 
which 
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which be had looked on Wifhart’s execution. Some few 
juftified this fact, as the killing of a robber and murderer ; 
but it was more generally condemned by all forts of peo- 
ple, even by thofe who hated him moft; yet the accom. 
plithment of Wifhart’s prediGtion made great impreffions 
on many. On the other hand, it was afterwards obferved, 
that fearce any of the confpirators died an ordinary death. 
They kept out the caftle, and about one hundred and 
forty came in to them, and they held it near two years, 
being aflifted by money and provilions that were fent from 
England. They had alfo the Governor at their mercy ; 
for they kept his eldeft fon, whom the Cardinal had taken 
into his care for his education. An abfolution was brought 
from Rome, and a pardon was offered them ; and at laft, 
being ftraitened both at fea and Jand, they rendered the 
place upon affurance of life. This infamous action was.a 
great blemifh upon the reformers, who, though they did 
not directly juftify it, yet extenuated it, and gave it fome 
countenance ; for two of them went in and preached to 
the garrifon in the caftle. 
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In England a Parliament met, in which, as the fpiritu- Chantries 
ality gave a fubfidy of fix fhillings in the pound, payable given to 


in two years ; fo the temporality not only gave a fubfidy for 
the war, but confirmed all the furrenders that had been 
made of chantries, chapels, colleges, hofpitals, and other 
foundations, for faying maffes for departed fouls: and 
they empowered the King, during his life, to grant com- 
millions for feizing on the reft of them. Yet the King 
found this was like to give new difcontent to the gentry, 
to whom thefe belonged; fo he made but a fmall progrefs 
in it, and many were referved to his fon’s courtiers to feed 
on. The King difmiffed the Parliament with a long 
fpeech, “‘ in which, after he had thanked them for their 
‘* bills, he exhorted them to charity and concord in mat- 
** ters of religion ; and to forbear all terms of reproach, 
‘* fuch as Papift and Heretic : he complained much of the 
« ftiffnefs of fome churchmen, and of the indifcretion of 
‘* others, who both gave ill example, and fowed the feeds 
“of difeord among the laity. He, as God’s Vicar; 
** thought himfelf bound to fee thefe things correéted : 
“he reproved the temporality for the ill ufe they made 
* of the Scripture; for, inftead of being taught out of it 
* to live better, and to be more charitable to one another, 
** they only railed.at one another, and made fongs out of 
*¢ it, to difgrace thofe that differed from them ; fo he ex- 
*« horted them to ferve God, and love one another, which 
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he would efteem the belt expreffion of their duty and 
obedience to him.”? The King had ig eco ribu- 
8 for the poor, and 
about 4oo/, for highways: fo this year fome Bifhops 
were appointed to feo whether thofe payments were made 
aa he yh ordered, or not, The Univerfities were now 
in danger of having their colleges fupprefled ; but upon 
their applications to the King, they were delivered from 
their fours, 

Now came on the laft year of this reign, The war 
with I'rance was this year unfuceefsful; but upon the Earl 
of Surry’s being Teonley andthe Karl of Hertford’s inet. 
fent in his room, things turned a little, This raifed fue 
animofity between thofe two Lords, that they became 
fatal to the former. ‘The two Kings were at lait brought 
to confent toa peace; the main drticle of it was, that 
within eight years Boulogne fhould be delivered up, the 
talking and keeping of ibich coll England thirteen hun 
dred Fuoutaad pounds. Upon this peace Annebault the 
Mrench Adiniral was font over ambatlador, The Council 
of Trent was now fitting; Pole was made a Legate to do 
the King the more a the Emperor and the Pope 
governed it as they pleafed: fo the two Crowns refolved 
to unite more firmly 5 particularly it was propofed, that 
the mats {hould be turned to a communion ; and Cranmer 
was ordered to prepare the office for it: but this was too 
great a defign for two old Kings to accomplith, 

There was at this time a new profecution of thofe that 
donied the corporal profence in the Sacrament. Shaxton 
was aconfed of fome words about its but he abjured, and 
complied fo entirely, that foon after he preached the fer« 
mon at the burning ef Anne Aifeough, He made no noife 
all King Edward's times yet in Queen Mary’s reign he 
was a perfeoutor of Proteflants, but was fo little efeemed, 
that, though he had been Bifhop of Salifbury, he was 
raifed no higher than to be Bithop Suffragan of Ely. 
Several other perfons were at this time indicted upon the 
fame flatute, but moft of them recanted, Anne Aifcough 
flood firm: the was defcended from a good family, and 
had been well educated, but was unhappily married 5 for 
her hufband being a violent Papift, drove her out of his 
houle, when he a varall her inclinations to the Re» 
formation, She was putin prifon on the account of the 
Sacrament, but Stel a recantation, and fo was fet at 
liberty; yet not long after (he was committed again upon 
a new complaint, and was examined before the Priv 
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Council, but anfwered with extraordinary refolution ; yet BOOK 
it was thought by fome that fhe was too forward in her — | 
manner of {peaking : fhe had been much at Court, and it ~~ 
was believed fhe was fupported by fome ladies there; fo, 154° 
in order to the difcovery of this, fhe was carried to the 
Tower and racked; yet the confeffed nothing. Wriothef- 

ly was prefent, and commanded the Lieutenant of the 
Tower to draw the rack a little more; but he refufed to 

do it: upon which the Chancellor laid afide his gown, 

and drew it himfelf with fo much force, as if he had in- 
tended to rend her body afunder ; and the effects of this 

were fo violent, that {he was not able to go to Smithfield, 

but was carried thither in a chair, when fhe was burnt: 

two others were alfo condemned on the fame account; 

and Shaxton, to complete his apoftafy, after he had in 

vain endeavoured to perfuade them to abjure, preached 

the fermon at their burning, in which he inveighed 
feverely againft their errors. The Lord Chancellor came 

to Smithfield, and offered them their pardons if the 

would recant; but they chofe rather to glorify God by 

their deaths, than to difhonour him by fo foul an apottafy. 

There were two burnt in Suffolk, and one in Norfolk, 

on the fame account this year. 

But the Popith party hoped to have greater facrifices Deggns 
offered up to their revenge: they had laid a train laftagaint 
year for Cranmer, and they had laid one now for the©™>™*! 
Queen. They perfuaded the King, that Cranmer was 
the fource of all the herefy that was in England; but the 
King’s partiality to. him was fuch, that none would come 
in againft him: fo they defired that he might be once put in 
the Tower, and then it would appear how many would 
inform againftt him. ‘The King feemed to confent to this, 
and they refolved to execute it the next day: but in the 
night the King fent for Cranmer, and told him what was 
refolved concerning him. Cranmer thanked the King 
for giving him notice of it, and not leaving him to be 
furprifed. He fubmitted to it; only he defired he might 
be heard to anfwer for himfelf, and that he might have 
indifferent judges who underftood thofe matters. The 
King wondered to fee him fo little concerned in his own 
prefervation; but told him, he mutt take care of him, 
fince he took fo little care of himfelf. The King theres 
fore gave him inftru€tions to appear before the Council, 
and to defire to fee his accufers before he fhould be fent 
to the Tower; and that he might be ufed by them as 
they would defire to be ufed in the like cafe; and if he 

could 
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BOOK could not prevail by the force of reafon, then he was té. 
1. appeal to the King in perfon, and was to fhew the King’s 
feal-ring, which he took from his finger, and gave him; 
546. and they knew it all fo well, that they would do nothing 
after they once faw that. So he being fummoned next 
morning, came over to Whitehall: he was kept long in 
the lobby before he was called in: but when that was 
done, and he had. obferved: the method the King had 
ordered him to ufe, and had at laft fhewed the ring, they 
rofe all in great confufion, and went to the King. He 
chid them feverely for what they had done, and exprefled 
his efteem and kindnefs to Cranmer in fuch terms, that 
his enemies were glad to get off, by pretending, that they 
had no other defign but to have his innocence declared 
in a public trial ; and were now foconvinced of the King’s 
unalterable favour to him, that they never made any more 
attempts upon him. 
Andagaint _ But what they durft not do in relation to Cranmer, 
the Queen. they thought might be more fafely tried againft the 
Queen, who was known to love the new learning, which 
was the common phrafe for the Reformation. She ufed to 
have fermons in her privy-chamber,; which could not be 
fo fecretly carried, but that it came to the King’s know- 
ledge: yet her condué& in all other things was fo exaé, 
and fhe expreffed fuch a tender care of the King’s perfon, 
that it was obferved fhe had gained much upon him; byt 
his peevifhnefs growing with his diftempers, made: him 
fometimes uneafy even toher, They ufed often to talk 
of matters of religion; and fometimes fhe held up the 
argument for the Reformers fo ftiffly, that he was offend- 
ed at it; yet as foon as that appeared, {he let it fall; but 
once the debate continuing long, the King expreffed his 
difpleafure at it to Gardiner, when fhe went away. He 
took hold of this opportunity to perfuade the King that 
fhe was a great cherifher of bocles Wriothefly joined 
with him in the fame artifice, and filled the angry King’s 
head with many ftories; infomuch that he figned the 
articles upon which fhe was to be impeached. But 
Wriothefly let that paper fall from him carelefsly, and it 
happened to be taken up by one of the Queen’s friends, 
who carried it to her: upon which fhe went to the King, 
and brought on a difcourfe of religion; and after a little 
oppofition, fhe yielded, and feemed convinced by’ the 
King’s reafons, and told him, that fhe only held up that - 
argument to be inftru@ed by him, and fometimes to 
engage him in difcourfe, and fo to make him forget his 
: teed 
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pains; and this fhe feconded with fuch flattery, that he BOOK 
was perfectly fatisfied and reeonciled to her. Next day, 1 
as he was walking with her in the garden, Wriothefly 
came thither on defign to have carried her to the Tower; 754% 
but the King chid him feverely for it, and was heard to 

eall him knave and fool.- The goodnatured Queen in- 
terpofed to mitigate his difpleafure; but the King told 

her, fhe had no reafon to be concerned for him. Thus 

the defign againft her vanifhed, and Gardiner, that had 

fet.it on, loft the King’s favour entirely by it. 

But now the fall of the Duke of Norfolk, and his fon The Duke 
the Earl of Surry, came on. The father had been lon Oa ale 
Treafurer, and had ferved the King with great fidelity aa ae 
fuecefs: his fon was a man of rare qualities; he hada 
great wit, and was more than ordinary learned. He 
particularly hated the Earl of Hertford, and fcorned an 
alliance with him, which his father had projected. The 
Duke of Norfolk had intended to unite his family to the 
Seymours, by marrying his fon to the Earl of Hertford’s 
daughter, and his daughter, the Duchefs of Richmond, 
to Sir Thomas Seymour: but both his children refufed to 
comply with him in it. The Seymours were apprehenfive 
of the oppofition they might meet with, if the King fhould 
die, from the Earl of Surry, who was a high-fpirited 
man, had a vaft fortune, and was the head of the Popith 
party. It was likewife fufpected, that he kept himfelf 
unmarried in hopes of marrying the Lady Mary. The 
Duke’s family was alfo fatally divided: his Duchefs had 
been feparated from him about four years, and now turned 
informer againft him. His daughter did alfo hate her 
brother, and wasafpy upon him. One Holland, a whore 
of the Duke’s, did alfo betray him, and difcovered all the 
could; yet all amounted to no more than fome com- 
plaints of the father’s, who thought the fervices he had 
done the Crown were little regarded ; and fome threaten- 
ings of the fon’s. It was alfo faid, that the father gave 
the coat of arms that belonged to the Prince of Wales, 
and the fon gave Edward the Confeffor’s coat ; but that 
was only a pretence to make a noife among the people, 
and to cover the want of more important matter againtt 
them. One Southwell objected things of a higher nature 
to the Earl of Surry. He denied them, and defired, 
that, according to the martial law, they might have a 
trial by combat, and fight in their fhirts: but that was 
not granted; yet both father and fon were put in the 
Tower. 
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The Earl of Surry was tried by a jury of commoners, 
and was found sauilty of treafon, and executed on the 
1gth of January. He was much lamented; and the 
blame of his death being caft on the Seymours, raifed a 


Surry exe. Beneral odium againft them. The old Duke faw a Parlia- 


cuted, 
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ment called to deftroy him by.an act of attainder, for 
there was not matter enough toruin him at common law 5 
fo, to prevent that, he made fuch humble fubmiffion to the 
King, as would have mollified any that had not bowels 
of brafs. He wrote to him, ‘ that he had fpent his whole 
“life in his fervice, without having fo much as a thought 
* to his prejudice. He had obeyed all the King’s laws, 
“* and was refolved to obey all that ever he fhould make. 
** He begged that he might be heard, with his accufers, 
“ face to face. He prayed that the King would take all 
‘* his lands and goods, and only reftore him to his favour, 
“and grant him fuch an allowance to live on as he 
“thought fit. He went further, and fet his hand to a 
** confeflion of feveral crimes ; as, 1. His revealing the 
“* fecrets of the King’s Council. 2. His concealing his 
‘* fon’s treafon, in giving the arms of Edward the Con- 
‘‘ feflor. 3. His own giving the arms of England, with 
“ the labels of filver which belonged only to the Prince, 
“‘ which he acknowledged was high treafon, and there- 
“¢ fore he begged the King’s mercy.’’ But all this had no 
effect on the King, though his drawing fo near his end 
ought to have begot in him a greater regard to the fhed- 
ding of innocent blood. 

When the Parliament met, the King was not able to 
come to Weftmintter, but he fent his pleafure to them by 
acommiflion. He intended to have Prince Edward crown- 
ed Prince of Wales; and therefore defired they would 
make all poffible hafte in the attainder of the Duke of 
Norfolk, that fo the places which he held by patent 
might be difpofed of to others, who fhould affift at the 
coronation: which, though it was a very flight excufe for 
fo high a piece of injuftice, yet it had that effe@, that in 
feven days both Houfes paffed the bill. On the 27th of 
January the royal aflent was given by thofe commiffioned 
by the King; and the execution was ordered to be next 
morning., There was no fpecial matter in the aét, but 
that of the coat of arms, which he.and his anceftors were 
ufed to give, according to the records in the Herald’s 
office; fo that this was condemned by all perfons as a 
moft inexcufable a&t of tyranny. But the night after this the 
King died ; and it was thought contrary to the decencies 
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of government, to begin a new reign with fo unjuftifiable BOOK 

an aé as the beheading of the old Duke, and fo he was 

preferved: yet both fides made inferences from this cala- 

mity that fellon him. The Papifts faid, it was‘God’s jut "547 

judgment on him for his obfequioufnefs to King Henry : 

but the Proteftants faid, it was a juft return on him for 

what he had done againft Cromwell, and many. others, 

on the account of the fix Articles. Cranmer would not 

meddle in this matter; but, that he might be out of the 

way, he retired to Croydon; whereas Gardiner, that had 

been his friend all along, continued ftill about. the 

Court. ; ; 

The King’s diftemper had been growing long upon The King’s 

him. He was become fo corpulent, that he could not go ficknels. 

up and down ftairs, but made ufe of an engine when he 

intended to walk in his garden, by which he was let down 

and drawn up. He had an old fore in his leg, which 

pained him much, the humours of his body dilcharging 

themfelves that way, till at laft all fettled in a dropfy. 

Thofe about him were afraid to let bim know that his 

death feemed near, left that might have been brought 

within the flatute of foretelling his death, which was 

made treafon. His will was made ready, and, as it was given 

out, was figned by him on the 3oth of December. He 

had made one at his laft going over to France. All the 

change that he made at this time was, that he ordered 

Gardiner’s name to be ftruck out; for in that formerly 

made he was named one of the executors. When Sir 

Anthony Brown endeavoured to perfuade him not to put 

that difgrace on an old fervant, he continued pofitive in it; 

for he faid he knew his temper, and could govern him ; 

but it would not be in the power of others to do it, if he 

were putin fo high a truft. "The moft material thing in 

the will was, the preferring the children of bis fecond 

fitter, by Charles Brandon, to the children of his eldeftt 

fitter the Queen of Scotland, in the fucceflion to the 

crown. Some objections were made to the validity and 

truth of the will, It was not figned by the King’s hand, - 

as it was directed by the aét of Parliament, but only ° 

ftamped with his name; and it was faid, this was done 

when he was dying, without any order given for it by 

himfelf; for proof of which, the Scots that were moft 

concerned appealed to many witnefles, and chiefly to a 

depofition which the Lord Paget had made, who was 

then Secretary of State. On his death-bed he finifhed the 

foundation of Trinity. College in Cambridge, and of 
Chritt. 
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800K Chrift-Church Hofpital near Newgate; yet this laft was 
1 not fo fully fettled as was needful, till his fon completed 
-———~— what he had begun. 
Antain, _. OB the 27th of January his fpirits funk fo, that it was 
ne 2" vifible he had not long to live. Sir Anthony Denny took 
the courage to tell him, that death was approaching, and 
defired him to call on God for his mercy. The King ex- 
prefled in general his forrow for his paft fins, and his truft 
in the mercies of God in Chrift Jefus. He ordered Cran- 
mer to be fent for, but he was fpeechlefs before he could 
be brought from Croydon; yet he gave a fign that he 
underftood what he faid to him, and foon after he died in 
the fifty-feventh year of his age, after he had reigned 
ited years and nine months. His death was con- 
cealed three days; for the Parliament, which was dif- 
folved with his laft breath, continued to do bufinefs till the 
gift, and then his death was publifhed. It is probable 
the Seymours concealed it fo long, till they made a party 
' for the putting the government into their own hands. 
Anaccount The feverities he ufed againft many of his fubjeéts in 
anaes matters of religion made both fides write with great 
gaint the fharpnefs of him. His temper was imperious and cruel: he 
priets. | was both fudden and violent in his revenges, and ftuck at 
nothing by which he could either gratify his luft or his 
paffion. This was.much provoked, by the fentence the 
Pope thundered againft him, by the virulent books Car- 
dinal Pole and others publifhed, by the rebellions ‘that 
were raifed in England, and the apprehenfions he was in 
of the Emperor’s greatnefs, and of the inclinations his 
aa had to have joined with him, together with what. 
e had read in hiftory of the fates of thofe Princes, againft 
whom Popes had thundered in former times: all which 
made him think it neceflary to keep his people under the 
terror of a fevere government; and by fome public ex- 
amples to fecure the peace of the nation, and thereby to 
prevent a more profutfe effufion of blood, which might 
have otherwife followed if he had been more gentle. And 
it was no wonder if, after the Pope depofed him, he pro=_ 
ceeded to great feverities againft all thofe which fupport- 
ed that authority. 
TheCar- ‘The firft inftance of capital proceedings upon that ac- 
ae count was in Eafter term, 1535, in which three priors 
panes and a monk of the Carthufian order were condemned of 
treafon, for faying, that the King was not fupreme head 
of the Church of England. It was then only a premunire 
not to {wear to the fupremacy, but it was made treafon 
; to 
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to deny it, or fpeak againft it. Hall, a fecular prieft, was BOOK 
at the fame time condemned of treafon, “ for calling the 

‘* King a tyrant, an heretic, a robber, and an adulterer; 

** and faying, that he would die as King John or Rich- "547" 
*‘ard the Third died; and that it would never be well 

“ with the Church till the King was brought to pot: and 

“ that they looked when Ireland and Wales would rife, 

‘and were aflured that three parts of four in England 

“ would join with them.” All thefe pleaded not puilty ; 

but being condemned, they juftified what they had faid. 

The Carthufians were hanged in their habits. “Soon after 
. that, three Carthufians were condemned, and executed at 
London, and two more at York, upon the fame account, 

for oppofing the King’s fupremacy. Ten other monks 

were fhut up in their cells, of whom nine died there, and 

one was condemned and hanged. Thefe had been all 
complices in the bufinefs of the Maid of Kent; and though 

that was pardoned, yet it gave the government ground to 

have a watchful eye over them, and to proceed more 
feverely againft them upon the firft provocation. 

After thefe, Fifher and More were brought to their Fithe’s * 
trials: Pope Clement’s officious kindnefs to Fifher in de- fufferings. 
elaring him a Cardinal did haften_his ruin, though he 
was little concerned at that honour that was done him. 
He was tried by a jury of commoners, and was found 
guilty of treafon, for having fpoken againft the King’s 
fupremacy: but, inftead of the common death in cafes of 
treafon, the King ordered him to be beheaded. On the 
22d of June he fuffered. He dreffed himfelf with more 
than ordinary care that day; for he faid, it was to be his 
wedding-day, Ashe was led out, he opened the New 
Teftament at a venture, and prayed, that fuch a place 
might turn up as might comfort him in his laft moments. 
The words on which he caft his eyes were, This is life 
eternal, to know thee the only true God, and Jefus Chrift 
whom thou haft fent. So he {hut the book, and continued 
meditating on thefe words to the aft. On the feaffold he 
repeated the Tz Deum, and fo laid his head on the block, 
which was fevered from his body. He was a learned 
and devout man, but much addi&ed to fuperftition, and 
too cruel in his temper againft heretics. He had been 
confeffor to the King’s grandmother, and perfuaded her 
to found two colleges in Cambridge, Chrift’s and Saint 
John’s; in acknowledgment of which he was chofen 
Chancellor of the Univerfity. Henry the Seventh made 
him Bithop of Rochefter: he would neyer exchange that 
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for any other: he faid his church was his wife, and he 
would not part with his wife becaufe fhe was poor. He 
was much efteemed by the King, till the fuit of the di- 
vorce was fet on foot, and then he adhered ftiffly to the 
marriage, and the Pope’s fupremacy, and that made him 
too favourable to the Nun of Kent. But the feverities of 
his long imprifonment, together with this bloody con- 
clufion of it, were univerfally condemned all the world ° 
over; only Gardiner employed his fervile pen to write a 
vindication of the King’s proceedings againft him. It 
was writ in elegant Latin, but the ftyle was thought too 
vehement. 

It was harder to find matter againft Sir Thomas More ; 
for he was very cautions, and fatisfied his own confcience 
by not fwearing the fupremacy, but would not fpeak 
againft it. He faid, ‘ the act had two edges; if he con- 
“fented to it, it would damn his foul; and if he fpoke 


' © againft it, it would condemn his body. This was all 


“ the meflage he fent to Fifher, when he defired to know 
‘* his opinion about it; he had alfo faid the fame to the 
** Duke of Norfolk, and fome counfellors that came to 
** examine him; and Rich, then the King’s Solicitor, com- 
“ing as a private friend to perfuade him to {wear the 
“* oath, urged him with the act of Parliament, and afked 
«him, if he fhould be made King by aé& of Parliament, 
“¢ wouldnot heacknowledge him? He anfwered, he would, 
** becaufe a King might be made or deprived by a Parliament. 
** But the matter of the fupremacy was a point of reli- 
‘* gion, to which the Parliament’s authority did not ex- 
** tend itfelf.”” All this Rich witneffed againft him; fo 
thefe particulars were laid together, as amounting to a 
denial of the King’s fupremacy; and upon this he was 


jadged guilty of treafon. He received his fentence with 


that equal temper of mind which he had fhewed in both 
conditions of life. He expreffed great contempt of the: 
world, and much wearinefs in living in it. His ordinary 
facetiou{nefs. remained with him to his laft moment om 
the fcaffold. Some cenfured that as affected and inde- 
cent, and as having more of the Stoick than the Chriftian 
init. But others faid, that way of raillery had been fo 
cuftomary to him, that death did not difeompofe him, nor 
put him out of his ordinary humour. He was beheaded 
on the 6th of July, in the fifty-fecond or fifty-third year 
of his age. He had great capacities and eminent virtues. ~ 
In his youth he had freer thoughts, but he was afterwards 
much corrupted by fuperftition, and became fierce forall nal 
- interefts 
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interefts of the Clergy. He wrote much in defence of all BOOK 
the old abufes. His learning in divinity was but =. 
nary; for he had read little more than fome of St. Auftin’s 
Treatifes, and the Canon Law, and the Mafter of the **” 
Sentences, beyond whom his quotations do feldom go. 

His ftyle was natural and pleafant; and he could turn 

things very dexteroufly to make them look well or ill, as 

it ferved his purpofe. But though he fuffered for denying 

the King’s fupremacy, yet he was at firft no zealot for 

the Pope: for he fays of himfelf, “that when the King 

** fhewed him his book in manufcript, which he wrote 

“€ againit Luther, he advifed him to leave out that which 

“he had put in it concerning the Pope’s power; for he 

** did not know what quarrels he might have afterwards 

“* with the Popes, and then that would be turned again(t 
“him.” But the King was per fond of what he had 
written, and fo he would not follow that wife advice 

which he gave him. 

There were no executions after this, till the rebellions Attaindess 
of Lincolnfhire and Yorkfhire gave new occafions to “Nae 
feverity; and then not only the Lords of Darcy and Huffy, “" ce 
but fix abbots, and many gentlemen, the chief of whom 
was Sir Thomas Piercy, (brother to the Earl of Northum- 
berland,) were attainted. They had not only been in the 
rebellion, but had forfeited the general pardon, by their 
new attempts after it was proclaimed: yet fome faid, the 
King took advantage on very flight grounds to break his 
indemnity. But, on the other hand, it was no wonder if 
he proceeded with the utmoft rigour again{t thofe who 
had raifed fuch a ftorm in the kingdom, and in particular 
again{t thofe abbots and monks who had {worn to main- 
tain his fupremacy, and yet were the chief incendiaries 
that had fet the kingdom on fire. 

One Forreft, an Obfervant Friar, had been Queen Catha- fore was 
rine’s Confeflor, but forfook her interefts; and not only bumt. 
fwore to the King’s fupremacy, but ufed fuch infinuations, 
that he had a large fhare of the King’s favour and con- 
fidence. He was looked on as a reproach to his order, 
and ufed great cruelties in their houfe at Greenwich. He 
fhut up one that he believed gave intelligence of all they 
did to the Court ; and ufed him fo ill, that he died in their 
hands, It was alfo-found, that in fecret confeflion he had 
alienated many from the King’s fupremacy ; and being 
queftioned for it, he faid, He had taken the oath for it only 

~with bis outward man, but bis inward man bad never con- 

_ sented to it. But he offered to reeant and abjure this opi- 
WN Rion, 
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nion; yet being afterwards diverted from that, he was 
condemned as an heretic, and was burnt in Smithfield. . 
A’ pardon was offered him at the ftake if he would recant; 
but he refufed it. A great image that was brought out 
of Wales was hewed in pieces, and ferved for fuel to 
burn him. The writers of that time fay, he denied the 
Gofpel, and that he had little knowledge of God in his 
life, and {hewed lefs truft in him at his death. 
The winter after this, a correfpondence was. difcovered, 
between Cardinal Pole and Courtney Marquis of Exeter, 
and Pole’s brother the Lord Montacute, and feveral 
others. It was believed, that Sir Geoffrey Pole, another 
of the brothers, betrayed the reft. They had expreffed 
fome kindnefs for the Cardinal and his proceedings; and 
had faid, that they looked to. fee a change in England; 
and that they hoped the King would die ere long, and 
then all would go well; with feveral other words to that 
purpofe, for which they were attainted, and executed, 
’ Others were alfo condemned for calling the King a dea/?, 
and wor/e than a beaft; and that he would be certainly, 
damned for plucking down the abbeys. Cardinal Pole, 
and feveral others, that had fled out of the kingdom, and 
had confederated themfelves with the Pope againftthe King, 
were alfo attainted. Sir Nicholas Carew, Mafter of the 
Horfe, and Knight of the Garter, was likewife condemn- 
ed for having faid, that the attainder of the Marquis.of Exe- 
ter was ical ti unjuft. He renguneed the fuperftitions of 
‘Popery, and embraced the Reformation before he fuffered. 
After thefe judgments and executions were over, a new 


1839+ Hib 
dantedan and unheard of precedent was made, of attainting fome 
in Parlia~ without bringing them to make their anfwers, which is a 


blemifh on this reign, that can never be wathed off, and 


the parties, Was a breach of the moft facred and unalterable rules of 


juftice The firft that. were fo condemned were the 
Marchionefs of Exeter and the Countefs of Sarum, mother 
to Cardinal Pole. The fpecial matter charged on the 
former was, her confederating berfelf with Sir Nicholas 
Carew; and that againft the other was, the confederating 
with her fon, Cardinal Pole. .No witnefles were examine - 
ed to prove thefe things againft them; perhaps fome de- 
pofitions might have been read in Parliament. Cromwell 
fhewed a coat which was found among the Countefs of 
Sarum’s.clothes, on which the ftandard ufed by the York- 
fhire rebels was wrought; from which it was inferred, © 


that, fhe approved of them. Fourteen others were attaint- Es 


ed by the fame act; fix of them were priefls, one was a 
: * Knight 


os 


rd 
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Knight Hofpitaller, four were gentlemen, one was amer- BOOK 
chant, and two were yeomen, All were condemned for * 
confederating with the Pope, or Cardinal Pole; or affert- 
ing the Pope’s fupremacy; or endeavouring to raife rebel- 
lion: but againft four of them there is nothing but trea- 
fon in general words alleged. This bill was pafied in two 
days by the Lords, and in five by the Commons: but of 
all thefe, only three were executed; thefe were the Coun- 
tefs of Sarum, though not till two years after this; and 
Sir Adrian Fortefcue, and Dingley, the Knight of St. 
John of Jerufalem. In the Countefs of Sarum did the 
name of Plantagenet end. She was about feventy years 
old, but thewed that in that age the had a vigorous and 
mafeuline mind, 

In the Parliament that fate in the year 1540, feveral 
others were. attainted in the fame manner without bein; 
heard, and for the fame crimes. Fethberfion, Abel, an 
Powel, and fix more, were fo condemned; but thofe three 
only fuffered. By another a& of the fame Parliament, 
the Lord Hungerford, and his chaplain Bird, were attaint- 
ed: his chaplain had often perfuaded him to rebel; and 
had faid, that the King was the greateft heretic in the 
world. Hungerford had alfo ordered fome of his other 
chaplains to ufe conjuring, ‘that they might know how 
long the King eg live, and whether he would be 
victorious over his enemies. He was alfo charged for 
having lived in fodomy with feveral of his fervants three 
years together. He was foon after executed, and died in 
great diforder, 

In the year 1541, five priefis and ten laymen were 
ftirring up the people in the North toa new rebellion; 
but it was prevented, and they fuffered for it. In the 
year 1543, Gardiner that was the Bithop of Winchefler’s 
fecretary, and three other priefis, were condemned and 
executed for denying the Eing’s fupremacy: and this 
was the laft occafion that was given to the King to thew 
his feverity on that account. In all thefe executions it 
cannot be denied but the laws were exceflively fevere 
and the proceedings u them were never tempered 
with that mildnefs which ought to be often applied for 
the mitigating the ri gour of penal laws: but though they _ 
are much aggravated by pone writers, they were far 
fhort of the cruelties ufed in Queen Mary’s ap 

To conclude, we have now gone through the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, who is rather to be reckoned 

among the great than the good Princes. He exercifed rd 
N2 muc) 
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BOOK much feverity on men of both perfuafions, that the writers 
1. -— of both fides have laid open his faults, and taxed his 
cruelty. But as neither of them were much obliged to 
1547- him, fo none have taken fo much care to fet forth his 
good qualities, as his enemies have done to enlarge on 
his vices. I do not deny that he is to be numbered 
oe the ill Princes, yet I eannot reniz him with the 
worft. 
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BOOK Il. 
Of the Life and Reign of King Edward the Sixth, 


FEDWARD was the only fon of King Henry, by his yey», 

beft beloved wife, Jane Seymour, born the twelftli of King Ea- 

O&tober, 1537. on. a 

His mother died the day after he was born, of a ciucation. 
diftemper incident to women in her condition; and was 
not ripped up by chirurgeons, as fome writers have re- 
ported, on defign to reprefent King Henry as barbarous 
and cruel to all his wives. At fix years of age he was 
put into the hands of Dr. Cox and Mr. Cheek: the one 
was to form his mind, and to teach him philofophy and 
divinity; the other was to teach him the tongues and 
mathematics: other mafters were alfo appointed for the 
other parts of his education. He difcovered very early a 
good difpofition to religion and virtue, and a particular 
reverence for the Scriptures: for he took it very ill, when 
one about him laid a great Bible on the floor to ftep up 
on it to fomewhat which was out of his reach without’ 
fuch an advantage. He profited well in letters, and wrote, 
at eight years old, Latin letters frequently both to the 
King, to Queen Catharine Parr, to the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and his uncle the Earl of Hertford, who had 
been firft made Vifcount Beauchamp, being the heir by 
N3 his 
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King Hen- 
ry’s tefta- 
ment. 
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his mother of that family, and was after that advanced to 
be an Earl. 


In the end of his father’s life it had been defigned to 
create him Prince of Wales: for that was one of the 
reafons given to haften the attainder of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, becaufe he held fome places during life which the 
King intended to put in other hands, in order to that 
ceremony. Upon his father’s death, the Earl of Hert- 
ford and Sir Anthony Brown were fent to bring him up 
to the Tower of London: and when King Henry’s'death 
was publifhed, he was proclaimed King. 

At his coming to the Tower, his father’s will was 
opened, by which it was found that he had named fixteen 
to be the governors of the kingdom, and of his fon’s 
perfon, till he fhould be eighteen years of age. Thefe 
were the Archbifhop of Canterbury; the Lord Wriothef- 
ly, Lord Chancellor; Lord St. John, Great Mafter; Lord 
Rufel, Lord Privy Seal;.. Earl of Hertford, Lord Great 
Chamberlain; Vifcount Lifle; Lord Admiral; Tonftall, 
Bifhop of Durham; Sir Anthony Brown, Mafter of the 
Horie; Sir William Paget, Secretary of State; Sir Edward 
North, Chancellor of the Augmentations; Sir Edward 
Montague, Lord Chief Juftice of the Common Pleas; Judge 
Bromley, Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William Herbert, 


’ Chief Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber; Sir Edward 


Wotton, Treafurer of Calais; and Dr. Wotton, Dean of 


‘ Canterbury and York. They were alfo to give the King’s 


fitters in marriage; and if they married without their con- 
fent, they were to forfeit their right of fucceffion : for the 
King was empowered, by act of Parliament, to leave the 
crown to them with what limitations he fhould think fit 
to appoint: There was alfo a Privy Council named, to 
be their affiftants in the government. If any of the fix- 
teen died, the furvivors were to continue in the adminif- 
tration, without a power to fubftitute others in their rooms 
‘who fhould die. ‘It was-now propofed, that one fhould 
be chofen out of the fixteen,:to whom ambafladors fhould 
addrefs themfelves, and who ‘fhould have the chief direc- 
‘tion of affairs; but fhould be reftrained to do nothing but 


‘by the confent of the greater part of the other co-execu- 


tors. The Chancellor, who thought the precedence fell 
to him by his office, fince the Archbifhop did not meddle 
much in fecular affairs, oppofed this much, and: faid, it _ 
was a change of the King’s will, who had made them all 
équal in power and dignity; and if any were raifed above 


the reft in title, it would not be poflible to keep him with- 


in 
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_-in due bounds, fince great titles make way for high BOOK 
'.power. But the Earl of Hertford had fo prepared his 
-friends, that it was carried, that he fhould be declared the 
Governor of the King’s perfon, and the Proteétor of the , 547. 
kingdom, with this reftriction, that he fhould do nothing cpofen, 
but by the advice and confent of the reft. Upon this ; 
advancement, and the oppofition made to it, two parties 
were formed; the one headed by the Protector, and the 
other bythe Chancellor: the favourers of the Reforma~ 
-tion were of the former, and thofe that oppofed it were of 
the latter. The Chancellor was ordered to renéw the 
commiffions of the judges and juftices of the peace; and 
King Henry’s great feal was to be made ufe of till a new 
-one fhould be made. The day after this, all the execu- 
tors took their oaths to execute their truft faithfully. The 
- Privy Counfellors were alfo brought into the King’s pre- 
fence, who did all exprefs their fatisfation in the choice 
-that was made of the Protector: and it was ordered, that 
all difpatches to foreign Princes fhould be figned only by 
him. All. that held offices were required to come and 
renew their commiffions, and to {wear allegiance to the. 
King. Among the reft, the Bifhops came and took out Bithops 
-fuch commiflions as were granted in the former reign ; ew 
only by thofe they were fubaltern to the King’s Vice- fons. 
gerent: but there being none now in that office, they 
were immediately fubaltern to the King; and by them 
they were to hold their bifhoprics only during the King’s 
pleafure, and were empowered in the King’s name, as his 
delegates, to perform all the parts of the epifcopal func- 
-tion.. Cranmer fet an example to the reft, in taking out 
one of thofe. It was thought fit thus to keep the Bifhops 
- under the terror of fuch an arbitrary power lodged in the 
King, that fo it might be more eafy to turn them out, if 
they {hould much oppofe what might be done in points 
of religion: but the ill confequences of fuch an unlimited 
power being well forefeen, the Bifhops that were after- 
- wards promoted were not fo fettered, but were provided 
_to hold their bithoprics during life. 
The late King had, in his will, required his execytors A creation 
.to perform all the promifes he had made. So Paget was of noble- 
required to give an account of the promifes the late King ™°™ 
-had made; and he declared upon oath, that upon -the 
_profpect of the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, the King 
“intended a creation of Peers, and to. divide his lands 
-among them. The perfons to be raifed were, Hertford 
to be a Duke; Effex a Marquis; Lifle, Ruffel, St, John, 
N 4- and 
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BOOK and Wriothefly, to be Earls; Sir Thomas Seymour, Chey- 
MN. ney, Rich, Willoughby, Arundel, Sheffield, St. Leger, 





1E47» 


Wymbith, Vernon, and Danby, to be Barons; and a di- 
vifion was to be made of the Duke of Norfolk’s eftate 
among them. Some fhares were alfo fet off for others, 
who were not to be advanced in title, as Denny and Her- 


bert: and they finding Paget had been mindful of them, 


but had not mentioned himfelf, had moved the King for 
a fhare tohim. The King appointed Paget to give notice 
of this to. the perfons named; but many excufed them- 
felves, and defired no addition of honour, fince the lands 
which the King intended to give them were not fufficient 
to fupport thatdignity. The Duke of Norfolk prevented 
all this; for being apprehenfive of the ruin of. his family 
if his eftate were once divided, he fent a meflage to the 
King, defiring him to convert it all to be a revenue to the 
Prince of Wales. This wrought fo much on the King, 
that he refolved to reward thofe he intended to raife an- 
other way, and he appointed that eftate to be kept entire: 
and the King’s diftemper increafing on him, he at laft 
came to a refolution, that the Earl of Hertford fhould be 
made a Duke, and be made both Earl Marfhal and Lord 
Treafurer; the Earl of Effex a Marquis; Lifle and Wriothef- 
ly Earls; and Seymour, Rich, Sheffield, St. Leger, Wil- 
loughby, and Danby, Barons, with revenues in lands to 
every one of them: and the Earl of Hertford was to have 
the firft good deanery and treafurerfhip, and the four beft 
prebends that fhould fall in any cathedral. But though 
the King had refolved on this, and had ordered Paget to 
propofe it to the perfons concerned, yet his difeafe increaf- 
ed fo faft on him, that he never finithed it: and therefore 
he ordered his executors to perform all that fhould appear 
to have. been promifed by him. The greateft part of this 
was alfo confirmed by Denny and Herbert, to whom the 
King had talked of it, and had fhewed the defign of it in 
writing, as it had been agreed between Paget and him. 
So the executors being concerned in this themfelves, it may 
be eafily fuppofed that they determined to execute this 
part of their truft very faithfully: yet the King being then 
like to be engaged in wars, they refolved neither to leffen 
his treafure nor revenue, but to find another way for giv- 
ing the rewards intended by the King; which was after- 
wards done by the fale and diftribution of the chantry lands. © 
The caftle of St. Andrew’s was then much prefled; fo 
they fent down by Belnaves, the agent of that party, 
eleven hundred and eighty pounds for the pay of the 
garrifon: 
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garrifon: they gave alfo penfions to the chief fupporters BOOK 
of their intereft in Scotland, to fome 250/. to others 200/, UL. 
or lefs, according to their intereft in the country. The 
King received the ceremony of knighthood from the Pro- 1547: 
tector, and knighted the Mayor of London the fame 

day. 

The grant of fo many ecclefiaftical dignities to the Earl Laymen 
of Hertford was no extraordinary thing at that time; for aa 
as Cromwell had been Dean of Wells, fo divers other gisnities. 
Jaymen were provided to them; which was thus excufed, 
becaufe there was no cure of fouls belonging to them: 
and during vacancies, even in times of popery, the Kings 
had by their own authority, by the right of the Regale, 
given inftitution to them; fo that they feemed to be no 
{piritual employments, and the ecclefiaftics that had en- 
joyed them had been a lazy and fenfual fort of men: fo 
that their abufing thofe revenues, either to luxury, or to 
the enriching their kindred by the fpoils of the Church, 
had this effect, that the putting them in lay-hands gave 
no great fcandal; and that the rather, becaufe a fimple 
tonfure qualified a man for them by the Canons. Thefe 
foundations were at firft defigned for a nurfery to the * 
diocefes, in which the young Clergy were to be educated ; 
or for a retreat to thofe who were more fpeculative, and 
not fo fit for the fervice of the Church in the aétive parts 
of the paftoral care: fo it had been an excellent defign to 
have reformed them, and reftored them to the purpofes for 
which they were at firft intended: and it was both againtt 
Magna Charta, and all natural equity, to take them out 
of the hands of churchmen, and give them to thofe of 
the laity. But it was no wonder to fee men yet under 
the influence of the canon law commit fuch errors. 

At the fame time an accident fell out, that made way Some take 
for great changes. The curate and churchwardens of St, (ow? . 
Martin’s in London were brought before the Council for” © 
removing the crucifix, and other images, and putting 
fome texts of Scripture on the walls of their church, in 
the places where they ftood. They anfwered, that they 
going to repair their church, removed the images, and 
they being rotten, they did not renew them, but put 
places of Scripture in their room: they had alfo removed 
others, which they found had been abufed to idolatry. 

Great pains was taken by the Popith party to punith them 
feverely, for ftriking terror into others; but Cranmer was 
for the removing of all images, which were fet up in 
churches exprefsly contrary both to the fecond command- 

ment, 
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00K ment, and tothe practice of the Chriftians for divers ages: 
1. and though, in compliance with the grofs abufes ef Pa- 
"—-— ganifm, there was very early much of the pomp of their 
Meee worthip brought into the Chriftian Church, yet it was 
forand Jong before this crept in. At firft all images were con- 
again jx, demned by the Fathers; then they allowed the ufe of 
») them, but condemned the worthipping of them ; and after- 
~ wards, in the eighth and ninth centuries, the worfhipping 
of them was (after a long conteft, both in the Eaft and 
Weft, in which there were, by turns, General Couneils, 
that both approved and condemned them) at laft general- 
ly received; and then the reverence for them, and for 
fome in particular, that were believed to be more wonder- 
fully enchanted, was much improved’ by the cheats of the 
monks, who had enriched themfelves by fuch means: and 
it was grown to fuch a height, that heathenifm itfelf had 
‘been guilty of nothing more abfurd towards its idols; and 
the fingular virtues in fome images fhewed they were 
not worfhipped only as reprefentations ; for then all fhould 
have equal degrees of veneration paid to them. And 
fince all thefe abufes had rifen merely out of the bare ufe 
of them, and the fetting them up being contrary to the 
command of God, and the nature of the Chriftian religion, 
which is fimple and fpiritual; it feemed moft reafonable 
to cure the difeafe in its root, and to clear the churches of 
mages, that fo the people might be preferved from idolatry. 
‘Thele reafons prevailed fo far, that the curate and wardens 
were difmiffed with a reprimand; they were required to 
beware of fuch rafhnefs for the future, and to provide a 
crucifix; and till that could-be had, they were ordered 
to caufe one to be painted on the wall. Upon this, Dr. 
Ridley, being to preach before the King, inveighed againft 
the fuperftition towards images and holy-water; and there 
was a general difpofition over all the nation to pull them 
down; which was foon after effe€ted in Portfmouth. Upon 
that Gardiner made great complaints; he faid, the Luthe- 
rans themfelves went not fo far, for he had feen images 
in their churches: he argued from the King’s face on the 
coin and great feal, for the ufe of images; and that the 
law of Mofes did no more bind in this particular, than in 
that of abftaining from blood: he diftinguifhed between 
image and idol, as if the one, which he faid was only con- . 
demned, was the reprefentation of a falfe God, and the 
- other of the true; and he thought, that as words con- 
veyed by the ear begat devotion, fo images, by the con- 
veyance of the eye, might have the fame effet on “ed 
. Toind: 
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mind: he alfo thought a virtue might be both in them BOOK 
and in holy-water, as well as there was in Chrift’s gar- Ms 
ments, Peter’s fhadow, or Elitha’s ftaff: and there might -———* 
be a virtue in holy-water, as wellas in the water of baptiim, | 1547 
He alfo mentioned the virtue that was in the cramp-rings, 

bleft by the late King, which he had known to be 

much efteemed and fought after; and he hoped their 

young King would not neglect that gift. But to thefe 

things, which Gardiner wrote in feveral letters, the Pro- 

tector, perhaps by: Cranmer’s direction, wrote anfwer, 

that the Bithops had formerly argued much in another 

firain; that becaufe the Scriptures were abufed by the 

vulgar readers, therefore they were not to: be trufted to 

them; and fo made a pretended abufe the ground of tak- 

ing away that, which by God’s fpecial appointment was 

to be delivered to all Chriftians: this did hold) much 
ftronger againft images, that were forbidden by God. 

The brazen ferpent fet up by Mofes, by God’s own direc- 

tion, was broken when abufed to idolatry; for that was 

the greatef{t corruption of religion poflible; and the civil 

ont paid to the King’s image on afeal, or on the coin, 

did not juftify the dotage upon images: but yet the Pro- 
tector acknowledged he had. reafon to complain of the 
forwardnefs of the people, that broke down images with~- 

out authority, This was the firft ftep that was made in 

this reign towards a reformation, of which the fequel 

{hall appear afterwards. Orders were fent to the juttices 

of the peace, to look well to the peace and government 

of the nation, to meet often, and every fix: weeks to ad- 

vertife the Protector of the ftate of the county to which 

they belonged. . 
- The funerals of the deceafed King were performed with The King’s 
the ordinary ceremonies at Windfor, One thing gave funeral. 
thofe that hated him fome advantages: his body was 

carried the firft day to Sheen, which had been a nunnery, : 
and there fome of the moifture and fat dropped through the 

coffins and to make it a complete accomplifhment. of 
Peyto’s denunciation, that dogs /bould lick bis blood, it 

was {aid the dogs next day licked it. ‘This in a corpulent 

man was fo far from a wonder, that it had been a wonder 

if it had been otherwile, and was a certain fign of nothing 

but the plumber’s carcleflnefs, and: their weaknefs and 
‘malice that made fuch inferences from it. The King 

left {ix hundred pounds a ke to the church of Windfor, 

for priefts to fay mafs for his foul every day, and for four 

obits a year, and fermons and diftribution of alms at 


every « 
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BOOK every one of them, and for a fermon every Sunday, and a 
Il. maintenance for thirteen poor knights; which was fettled 
upon that church by his executors in due form of law. 
sour’ Lhe pomp of this endowment now in a more inquifitive 
OUl- . . . 
mates age Jed people to examine the ufefulnefs of foul-maffes 
examined. and obits. Chrift appointed the Sacrament for a comme- 
moration of his death among the living; but it was not 
eafy to conceive how that was to be applied to departed 
fouls; for all the good that they othe. receive feemed 
only applicable to the prayers for them; but bare pares 
would not have wrought fo much on the people, nor 
would they have paid fo dear for them. It was a clear 
project for drawing in the wealth of the world into their 
hands. In the primitive Church there was a commemora- 
tion of the dead, or an honourable remembrance of them 
made in the daily Offices; and for fome very fmall faults 
their names were not mentioned; which would not have 
been done, if they had looked upon that as a thing that 
was really a relief to them in another flate, But even 
this cuftom grew to be abufed; and fome inferred from it, 
that sbiclestert fouls, unlefs they were fignally pure, paffed 
through a purgation in the next life, before they were 
admitted to heaven: of which St. Auttin, in whofe time 
the opinion was beginning to be received, fays, that it 
was taken up without = fure ground in Scripture, But 
what was wanting in Scripture-proof was fupplied b 
vifions, dreams, and tales, till it was generally received. 
ge Henry had aéted like one that an not much believe 
; for he was to expect no good ufage in purgatory 
from thofe fouls whom he had deprived of the mafles that 
were faid for them in monafteries, by deftroying thole 
foundations: yet, it feems, he intended to make fure work 
for himfelf; fo that if mafles could avail the departed fouls, 
he refolved to have his fhare of it; and as he gratified the 
ptiefts by this part of his endowment, fo he pleafed the 
people by appointing fermons and alms to be given on 
fuch days. Thus he died, as he had lived, fwimmin 
between both perfuafions. And it occafioned no finall 
debate, when men a to find out what his opinions 
were in the controverted points of religion: for the efleem 
he was in made both fides ftudy to juftify themfelves, by 
feeming to follow his fentiments. dhe one party faid, he 
was refolved. never to alter religion, but only to cut off 
fome abufes, and intended to go no further than he had 
one: they did therefore vehemently prefs the others to 
innovate nothing, but to keep things in the ftate in uae 
' he 
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he left them, till his fon thould come of age. But the BOOK 


oppotite party Raid, that he had refolved to goa great way 


farther, and particularly te turn the mais toa communion; 


and therefore religion being of fach confequence to the 
falvation of feals, it was neceflary to make all the hatte 
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ia reformation that was fitting and decent, But now the The co. 
diverfions ef the coronation teek them eff from mere ter, 


ferious thoughts. ‘The Protector was made Duke of 
Somerfet; the Earl of Effex Marquis af Northampton, the 
Lords Lide and Wriothefly Earls of Warwick and South- 
ampton ; Seymour, Rich, Witor by, and Sheftield were 
made Barons. In order to the King’s coronation, the 
office for that ceremony was reviewed, and much thort- 
ened. One remarkable alteration was, that formerly the 
King uled te be prefented to the le at the corners of 
the featfold, and they were aiked, if they would have 
him to be their King? which looked like a rite of an 
eleStion, rather than a ceremony ef invefting one that 
was already King. This was now changed, and the peo- 
ple were defired only to give their affents and good will 
to his coronation, as by the duty of allegiance they were 
bound to do. On the twentieth of February he was 
crowned, and a general pardon was proclaimed, out of 
whieh the Duke ef Nowlalk, Cardinal Pole, and fome' 
others, were excepted, 


* The Chaucelin’ who was looked on as the head of the The Chan. 


Popith party, gave now an seme againgt himfelf, bs 
. He 


which was very readily laid held on granted a con 
miftien to the Matter of the Rolls, and three Matters of 
Chancery, of whom two were civilians, to execute bi 
office in the court of Chancery, as if he were prefent; onl 
their decrees were ta be brought to him te be figned, 
before they fhould be enrelled, “This being done without 
any authority from the Protector and the other executors, 
was thought a high prefamption, fince he did thereby 
devolve on others that traf which was depofited in his 
hands. Upon this fame lawyers complained to the Pro- 
tector; and they feemed alfe apprehentive of a defign to 
change the comnron laws; which was occafioned by the 
deerees made by the civilians, that were more frited to 
the imperial than to the Englith laws. The judges being 
defired to give their opinions, made report, that what the 
Chancellor had done was againtt law, and that he had 
forfeited his place, and might be imprifoned for it during 
pleatare, But he carried it high; he threatened both the 
} and lawyers; and when it was arged that he had 
forfeited 
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BOOK forfeited his place, he faid, he had it from the late King, 
i. ~ who had likewife named him one of the executors during 
his fon’s minority. But it was anfwered, that the major 
*547- part had power over any’ of the reft, otherwife one of 
them might rebel, and pretend he could not be punifhed 
- by the reft. He being driven out of that, was more 
humble, and acknowledged he had no warrant for grant- 
ing the commiffion: he thought by his office he might 
lawfully do it: he afked pardon for his offence, and de- 
fired he might lofe his place with as little difgrace as was 
poffible; and.then it was refolved on by the reft, to take 
* the feal from him, and to fine him as they fhould after- 
wards think fit. So he being fuffered to go home with 
the feal, the Lord Seymour, and fome others, were fent 
to demand it of him. He was alfo confined to his houfe, 
and kept under the terror of an arbitrary fine: but upon 
giving a bond of four thoufand pounds to be paid upon 
demand, he was freed from ‘his confinement. Yet he was 
not put out of the truft of the King and the government; _ 
for, it feems, the Council did not look on that as a thing 

that was in their power to do. . 

March. Soon after this, the Prote€tor took a patent for his 
Prote&tor’s office under the great feal, then in the keeping of the 
Patents Lord St. John; by which he was confirmed in his author- 

ity till the King fhould be eighteen years of age. He 

was alfo authorized to bring in new counfellors, befides 

thofe enumerated in the patent, who are both the execu- 

tors and the counfellors nominated by the late King. The 
Protector, with fo many of the Council as-he thought 

meet, were empowered to adminifter the affairs of the 
kingdom; but the Council was limited to do nothing 
without his advice and confent. And thus was he now 

as well eftablifhed in his authority as Jaw could make 

him. He hada negative on the Council, but they had 

none on him; and he could either bring his own crea- 

tures into it, or fele&t a cabinet council out of it, as he 

pleafed: and the other executors having now delivered 

up their authority to him, were only Privy Counfellors as 

the reft were, without retaining any fingular authority 
peculiar to them, as was provided by King Henry’s will. 

Theaffairs The firft bufinefs of confequence that required great 
ofGer-  confideration was the Smalcaldic war, then begun be- 
many: tween the Emperor and the Princes of that league; the 
effects of which, if the Emperor prevailed, were like to 

be, not only the extirpating of Lutheranifm, but his being 

the abfolute mafter. of Germany; which the Emperor 

chiefly 
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chiefly defigned, in order to an _univerfal monarchy, but BOOK 
difguiled it to other Princes, Teo the Pope he pretended .1b 
that his defign was enly to extirpate herefy: to other 
Princes he pretended it was only to es ioe feme rebels, and 14% 
denied all defiga of fk ing their new doctrines ; 
which he managed fe artificially, that he divided Ger- 
many itfelf, and got fome Lutheran Princes to declare for 
him, and ethers ta be neutrals: and having ebtained a 
very liberal {upply for bis wars with France and the Turk, 
fer which he ted an edi& for liberty of religion, he 
made peac with both thofe Princes, and refelved to em- 
ploy that treafare which the Germans had given him 
né& themielves. ‘That he might deprive them of their 

chief allies, he ufed means to engage King Henry and 
Francis the Fini in a war; bat that was chiefly by their 
interpofition compefed. And now, when the war was 
like te be carried on with great vigour, they loft beth 
thofe Princes; for as Henry died in re 5 fo Francis 
fallowed him into another world in M following. 
Many of their confederates began to capitulate and far. 
fake them; and the divided command ef the Duke of 
Saxe and the Landgrave of Helle lof them great advan- 
pecs the farmer year; in which it had been eafy to have 

riven the Emperor oat of Germany: but it fell often out, 
that when one was for engaging, the other was againtt 
it; which made many very doubtful of their fuceeR. The 
Pope had a mind to the Emperor in a war in Ger- 
many, that fo Kaly might be at quiet; and in order to | 
that, and te embroil the Booperec with all the Lutherans, 
he pudblithed his treaty with him, that fo it might appear 
that the defign of the war was to extirpate herefp; though 
the Emperer was mene great proteflations te the con- 
trary in Germany. He alfe opened the Council of Trent, rhe Cou. 
which the Emperor had long defired in vain; bat it was sil ef 
now | ht veo him, when he leat withed for it: for "> 
the id all declare, that they could not look 
upon it as a free General Council, fince it was {fo entirely 
at the Sane devotion, that not fo much as a reformation 
of fome of the abuies, that could not be juftified, 
was like to be ined, unlelS clogged with fuch claules 
as made it ineffeual;s nor could the Emperor prevail with 
the Council not to proceed to eftablith the doctrine, and 
condemn herely ; but the more he obftruced that by 
delays, the more did the Pope drive it on to open the eyes 
of the Germans, and engtge them all vigoroufly againg 
the Emperor: yet he gave them fuch feoret eon of 
ro) 7 erating 
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tolerating the Augfburg Confeffion, that the Marquis of 
Brandenburg declared for him, and that, joined with the 
hopes of the electorate, drew in Maurice of Saxe. The 
Count Palatine was old and feeble; the Archbifhop of 
Colen would not make refiftance, but retired, being con- 
demned ee the Pope and Emperor; and many of the 
cities fubmitted: and Maurice, by falling into Saxe, forced 
the Eleétor to feparate from the Landgrave, and return 
tothe defence of his own dominions. ‘This was the ftate 
of the affairs in Germany. So that it was a hard point to 
refolve on, what anfwer the Proteétor fhould give the 
Duke of Saxe’s Chancellor, whom he fent over to obtain 
an aid in money for carrying on the war. It was on the 
one hand of great importance to the fafety of England to 
preferve the German Princes; and yet it was very danger- 
ous to begin a war of fuch confequence under an infant 
King. At prefent they promifed, within three months, 
to fend by the merchants of the Steelyard fifty thoufand 
crowns to Hamburgh; and refolved to do no more, till new 
emergents fhould lead them to new counfels. 
The nation was in an ill condition for a war with fuch 
a mighty Prince, labouring under great diftraCtions at 
home: the people generally cried out for a reformation ; 
they defpifed the Clergy, and loved the new preachers. 
The priefts were for the moft part both very ignorant and 
fcandalous in their lives: many of them had been monks; 
and thofe that were to pay them the penfions that were 
referved to them at the deftruction of the monafteries till 
they fhould be provided, took care to get them into fome 
{mall benefice. The greateft part of the parfonages were 
impropriated; for they belonged to the monafteries, and 
the abbots had only pias the incumbents either the 
vicarage, or fome fmall donative, and left them the per- 
quifites raifed by maffes and other offices. At the fup- 
preffion of thofe houfes, there was no care taken to provide 
the incumbents better: fothey chiefly fubfifted by trentals 
and other devices, that brought them in fome fmall relief, 
though the price of them was fcandaloufly low; for mafles 
went often at twopence; a groat was a great bounty. 
Now thefe faw that a reformation of thofe abufes took 
the bread out of their mouths: fo their interefts prevail- 
ing more with them than any thing elfe, they were zeal- _ 
oufly engaged againft all changes. But that fame prin- 
ciple made them comply with every change that was 
made, rather than lofe their benefices. eir poverty 
made them run into another abufe, of holding more sa 
ces 
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fices at the fame time; a corruption of fo PA eas BOOK 
fcandalous a nature, that wherever it is practifed, it is 
fnfficient to poffels the with great prejudices againft — 
the Church that is guilty of it; there being nothing more "i 
contrary to the plaineft imprefons o f reafon, than that 
every man who undertakes a cure of fouls, whom at his 
ordination he has vowed that he would imfiruG, feed, and 
govern, ought to difcharge that truft himielf, which is 
the greateft and moft important of all others. The Clergy 
were encouraged in their oppofition to all changes, by the 
i expeGied from Gardiner, Bonner, and 
Tonfial, who were men of great reputation, as well as 
fet in high places: and above all, Lady Mary did openly 
sore neee all ebaneee, 0: he Sill thie King, fhnald be of apc 
But, on the other hand, Cranmer, whofe greatefi weak- 
nefs bg his over obfequioufneis ‘two King Henry, being 
now at » Tefolved to proceed more A 
Pete acinde united to him ; eee ie 
ee eee re ee 
fo a his 
= rea a ag rar aay ee Several of 
the Bithops did alfo declare for a reformation; but Dr. 
Ridley, now made Bifhop of , was the perion on 
whom he depended moii. was kept by han at 
Lambeth, i er erg his fermons, which 
were very popular; but he would not return to his 
bithopric, choofing rather to ferve the Church in 2 more 
manner. Many of the Bifhops were very 
Sepeeent.s4 pone irited men, raifed merely by court 
your, who were little concerned for any thing but their 
revenues. Cranmer refolved to proceed by degrees, and 
to open the reafons of every advance that was made fo 
fully, that he hoped, by the bleffing of God, to pofleis 
the nation of the fitneis of what they fhould do, — 
thereby to ent any dan aserninet > a t 
otherwife be apprebended. = 
Tiss gate al the Brtes, Compe ood ice sata case? 
ed in King Henry’s time by a& of Parliament; and one 
provifo in it was, that the King’s Council fhould have 
the fame authority when he was under age, that he him- 
felf bad at full age: fo it was refolved to begin with a 
general vifitation of all England, which was divided into a vigtesica 
fix precinéts: and two gentlemen, a civilian, a divime, ofall m= 
anda 5 were appointed for every one of thefe: geo 
a were fent out, there was a letter written to %¢ 
all the Bithops, evs ens notice of it, fufpending their 
jorifdiGiion 
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BOOK jurifdi€tion while it lafted, and requiring them to preach 
i. ‘no where but in their cathedrals, and that the other 
Clergy fhould not preach but in their own churches, 
without licence: by which it was intended to reftrain 
fuch as were not acceptable to their own parifhes, and to 
ee the others licences to preach in any church of Eng- 
and. The greateft difficulty that the Reformers found 
was in the want of able and prudent men ; the moft zeal- 
ous were too hot and indifcreet, and the few they had 
that were eminent, were to be employed in London and 
the Univerfities: therefore they intended to make thofe . 
as common as was poflible, and appointed them to preach 
r as itinerants and vifitors. The only thing by which the 
eople could be univerfally inftructed, was a book of Homi- 
fies fo the twelve firft Homilies in the book fill known 
by that name were compiled; in framing which, the 
chief defign was to acquaint the people aright with the 
nature of the Gofpel covenant, in which there were two 
extremes equally dangerous: the one was of thofe who 
thought the priefts had an infallible fecret of faving their 
fouls, if they would in all things follow their direétions; 
the other was of thofe who thought that if they magni- 
fied Chrift much, and depended on his merits, they could 
not perifh, which way foever they led their lives. So the 
mean between thefe was obferved, and the people were 
taught both to depend on the fufferings of Chrift, and alfo 
to lead their lives according to the rules of the Gofpel, 
without which they could receive no benefit by his death. 
Order was alfo given, that a Bible fhould be in every 
church ; -which though it was commanded by King Hen- 
ry, yet had not been generally obeyed: and for under- 
ftanding the New Teftament, Erafmus’s Paraphrafe was 
put out in Englifh, and appointed to be fet up in every 
church. His great reputation and learning, and his dy- 
ing in the communion of the Roman Church, made this 
book to be preferred to any other, fince there lay no pre- 
judice to Erafmus; which would have been objeé&ed to 
any other author. They renewed alfo all the injunctions 
made by Cromwell in the former reign, which after his 
fall were but little looked after; as thofe for infromes 
the people, for remoying images, and putting down al 
other cuftoms abufed to fuperftition; for reading the 
Scriptures, and faying the Litany in Englith; for frequent 
fermons and catechifing; for rat exemplary lives of the 
" Clergy, and their labours in vifiting the fick, and the 
other parts of their funtion, fuch as reconciling differ- 
ences, 
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ences, and exhorting their people to charities: and all BOOK 
who gave livings by fimoniacal bargains were declared 
to have forfeited their right of patronage to the King. 

A great charge was alfo given for the {trict obfervation of 5+” 
the Lord’s day, which was appointed to be {pent wholl 
in the fervice of God; it not being enough to hear mats 
or mattins in the morning, and fpend the reft of the day 
in drunkennefs and quarrelling, as was commonly prac- 
tifed; but it ought to be all employed, either in the duties 
of religion, or in acts of charity ; only in time of harveft 
they were allowed to work on that and other feftival days. 
Dire&tion was alfo given for the bidding of prayers, in 
which the King, as fupreme Head, the Queen, and the 
King’s fitters, the Protector and Council, and all the orders 
of the kingdom, were to be mentioned: they were alfo to 
pray for Sein fouls, that at the laft day we with them 
might ref? both body and foul. There were alfo injunc- . 
tions given for the Bifhops, that they fhould preach four 

times a year in their diocefes, once in their cathedral, and 

thrice in any other church, unlefs they had a good excufe 

to the contrary: that their chaplains fhould preach often : 

and that they fhould give orders to none but thofe that 

were duly qualified. 

Thefe were varioufly cenfured: the Clergy were only Cenfures 
empowered to remove the abufed images, and the people °" ae ng 
were reftrained from doing it; but this authority being" 
put in their hands, it was thought they would if flow 
and backward in it. It had been happy for this Church, 
if all had agreed fince that time to prefs the religious 
obfervation of the Lord’s day, without flarting needlefs 

ueftions about the morality of it, and the obligation of 
the fourth commandment; which has occafioned much 
difpute and heat; and when one party raifed the obliga. 
tion of that duty toa pitch that was not practicable, it 
Oia others to flacken it too much. And this pro- 

uced many fharp reflections on both fides, and has con- 
cluded in too common a neglect of that day, which, in- 
ftead of being fo great a bond and inftrument of religion 
as it ought to be, is become generally a day of idlenefs 
and loofenefs. The corruptions of lay-patrons and fimo- 
niacal priefts have been often complained of; but no laws 
‘nor provifions have ever been able to preferve the Church 
from this great mifchief; which can never be removed till 
patrons look on their right to nominate one to the charge 
of fouls, as a trautt for which they are to render a fevere 
acgount te God ; and till priefis are cured of their afpir- 
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ing to that charge, and look en it with dread. and great 
evution, The bidding of prayers had been the cuftom in 
time of popery for the preacher, after he had named his 
texty and thewed what was to be the method of his fer- 
mon, defired the people to join with him ina prayer for 
a blefling upon it; and told them likewile, whom the 
were to pray fory and then all the people faid their beads 
in filence, and he kneeling down faid his, and from that, 
this was called the, bidding of the beads, In this new 
direction for them, order was pues to repeat always the 
King’s title of Supreme Head, that fo the people hearing it 
often mentioned might grow better accuftomed to it: 
but when, infead of a biking prayer, an immediate one 
is come generally to be uled, that enumeration of title 
foeme not fo decent a thing, nor is it now fo necellary as 
it then was, The prayer for departed fouls was now 
moderated to be a prayer only for, the confummation of 
their happinefs at the lat days whereas in King Henry's 
time they prayed that Ged would grant them the fruition 
of his prefence, which implied a purgatory, The injune- 
tions to the Bithops, directing them te give orders with 
great caution, pene out that by which only a Chureh 
oan be preferved from errors and corruptions: for when 
Bithops do eafily, upon recommendations or emendicated 
titles, confer orders, as a fort of favour that is at their 
A Si the ill offeéte of that mutt be fatal to the Chureh, 
elther by the corruptions that thofe vicious priefts will be 
guilty of, or by the foandals which are given to fome 

ood minds by their means, whe are thereby dilgutted at 
‘the Chureh for their fakes, and fo are difpoted to be ealily 
drawn inte thofe focieties that feparate frona it, 

The war with Scotland was now in confultation; but 
the Protector, being apprehenfive that France would en« 
prige in the que , font ever Sir Francis Brian to con+ 

ratulate with the now King, to defire a confirmation of 
the laft peace, and to complain of the Scots, who had 
broken their faith with the King in the matter of the 
marriage of their Queen, The French King refufed to 
confirm the treaty, till fome articles fhould be fint ex. 
pea and fo he difowned his father's ambafladors and 
or the Seota, he fiid, he could not forfake them, if they 
wore in diftrefi, The Bnglifh alleged, that Scotland was’ 
fubject to Englands but the French had no regard to that, 
and would not fo much as look on the records that were 
offered to prove ity and faid they would take things as 
they found them, and net look back to wae of me 

und 
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hundred years old. This made the Englith Council more BOOK 
fearful of engaging in a war, which, by all appearance, 
would bring a war on them from France. The cafile of 
St. Andrew’s was furrendered, and all their penfioners in 
Scotland were not able to do them great fervice. The 
Scots were now much lifted up; for as England was under 
an infant King, fo the Court of France was governed by 
their Queen Dowager’s brothers. The Scots began to 
make inroads on England, and defcents on Ireland. Com- 
miftioners were fent to the borders to treat on both fides ; 
and the Proteétor raifed a great army, which he refolved 
to command in perfon. But the meeting on the borders 
was foon broke up; for the Scots had no inftructions to 
treat concerning the marriage, and the Englifh were order- 
ed to treat of nothing elfe till that fhould be firft agreed 
to. And the records that were fhewed of the homage 
done by the Scottith Kings to the Englifh had no great 
effe& ; for the Scots either faid they were forged, or forc- 
ed from fome weak Princes, or were only homages for 
their lands in England, as the Kings of England did ho- 
mage to the Crown of France for theirlands there. They 
alfo thewed their records, by which their anceftors had 
afferted, that they were free and independent of England. 
The Protetor left commiffions of lieutenancy to fome of 
the nobility, and devolved his own power, during his 
abfence, on the Privy Council, and came to the borders 
by the end of Auguft. The Scots had abandoned the paffes, August. 
fo that he found no difficulty in his march; and the {mall 
forts that were in his way were furrendered upon fum- 
mons. When the Englifh advanced to Falfide, the Scots 
engaged with them in parties, but loft thirteen hundred 
men. The two armies came in view: the Englith con- 
fitted of fifteen thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe, 
and a fleet under the command of the Lord Clinton failed 
along by them, as they marched near the coalis: the 
Scottifh army confifted of thirty thoufand, and a good train 
of artillery. 

The Protector fent a meffage to the Scots, inviting 
them, by all the arguments that could be invented, to 
confent to the marriage; and if,that would not be grant- 
ed, he defired engagements from them, that their Queen 
fhould be contracted to no other perfon, at leaft till the 
came of age, and by the advice of the Eflates fhould choole 
abhufband for herfelf. This the Protector offered, to get 
out of the war upon honourable terms; but the Scottifh 
Lords thought this great condefcenfion was an effec) of 
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fear, and believed the Protector was ftraitened for want of 
provifions; fo, inftead of publi(hing this offer, they refolv- 
ed-to fall upon him next day: and fo all the return that 
was made was, that if the Protector would march back 
without any act of hoftility, they would not fall upon 
him. One went officioufly with the trumpeter, and chal- 
lenged the Protector, in the Earl of Huntley’s name, te 
decide the matter by their valour; but the Protector faid 
he was to fight no. way but at the head of his army: yet 
the Earl of Warwick accepted the challenge, but Huntley 
had given no order for it. On the tenth of September 
the armies engaged. In the beginning of the action, a 
{hot from the {hips killed a whole lane of men, and dif- 
ordered the Bich lagdan fo that they could not be made 
to keep their ranks, ‘The Karl of ig charged brave- 
ly, but was repulfed, and the Englifh broke in with fach 
fury on the Scots, that they threw down their arms, and 
fled. Fourteen thoufand were killed, fifteen hundred 
taken prifoners, among whom was the Earl of Huntley, 
and five hundred gentlemen, Upon this, the Prote&tor 
went on and took Leith, and fome iflands in the Frith, 
in which he put garrifons, and left fhips to Wait on 
them: he fent fome {hips to the mouth of Tay, and took 
a caflle (Broughty) that commanded that river. If he 
had followed this blow, and gone forward to Striveling, 
to which the governor, with the {mall remainders of his 
army, had retired, and where the Queen was, it is pro- 
bable, in the confternation in which they were, he might 
have taken that place, and fo have made an end of che 
war, But the party his brother was making at court 
gave him fuch an Sahay, that he returned before he had 
ended his bufinefs: and the Scots having {ent a mefla 
defiring a treaty, which they did only to gain time, he 
ordered them to {end their commiflioners to Berwick, and. 
fo marched back, He took in all the caftles in Merch 
and Tiviotdale, and left garrifons in them, and made the 
gentry {wear to be true to the King, and to promote the 
marriage. He entered into Scotch ground the fecond 
of September, and returned to England on the twenty- 
ninth, with the lofs only of fixty men, and brought with 
him a great deal of artillery, and many prifoners. This 
fuccefs did raife his reputation very high; and if he 
now made an end of the war, it had, no doubt, eftablit 
ed him in bis authority, The Scots fent no commiftion 
ers to Berwick; but, inftead of that, they fent fome to 
France, to offer their Queen to the Dauphin, and to catt 
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themfelves on the prote€tion of that Crown; and fo the BOOK 
Earl of Warwick, whom the Protector left to treat with =U. 
them, returned back. The Protector, upon this great 
fuccefs, fummoned a Parliament, to get himfelf eftablith- ‘547 
ed in his power. 

The vifitors had now ended the vifitation, and al] had The fac- 
fubmitted to them ; and great inferences were made from “~ —— 
this, that on the fame day on which the images were” 
burnt in London, their army obtained that great victory 
in Scotland. But all fides are apt to build much on pro- 
vidence, when it is favourable to them; and yet they 
will not allow the argument when it turns againft them, 
Bonner at firft protetted that he would cbey the injune- 
tions, if they were not contrary to the laws of God, and 
the ordinances of the Church: but being called before 
the Council, he retratted that, and afked pardon: yet, 
for giving terror to others, he was for fome time put in 
prifon upon it. Gardiner wrote to one of the vifitors 
before they came to Winchefter, that he could not receive 
the Homilies; and if he mutt either quit his bithopric, or 
fin againft his confcience, he refolved to choofe the former. 
Upon this he was called before the Council, and requir- 
ed to receive the book of Homilies: but he excepted to 
one of them, that taught that charity did not juitify, con- 
trary to the book fet out by the late King, confirmed in 
Parliament. He alfo complained of many things in Erai- 
mus’s Paraphrafe: and being prefied to declare whether 
he would obey the injunctions or not, he refufed to pro- 
mife it, and fo was fent to the Fleet. Cranmer treated in 
ptivate with him, and they argued much about juitifica- 
tion, Gardiner thought the Sacraments juttified, and that 
pase juftified as well as faith. Cranmer thought that 
only the merits of Chrift juftified, as they were applied 
by faith, which could not be without charity: fo the 
, queftion turned much on a different way of explaining the 
fame thing. Gardiner objected many things to Erafmus’s —, 
book, particularly to fome paifages contrary to the power 
of Princes. It was anfwered, that book was not chofen, 
as having no faults, but as the beft they knew for clearing: 
the difficulties in Scripture. Cranmer offered to him, 
that if he would concur with them, he fhould be brought 
to:be one of the Privy Council: but he did not comply in 
ge ‘o readily, as he ordinarily did to fuch offers. Upon 

1e Protector’s return, he wrote to him, complaining of 
the Council’s proceedings in his abfence: and after he 
had given his objections to the injunctions, he excepted 
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to this, that they were contrary to law; and argued from 
many precedents, that the King’s authority could not be 
raifed fo high; and that though Cromwell, and others, 
endeavoured to perfuade the late King, that he might 
govern as the Roman Emperors did, and that his will 
ought to be his law, yet he was of another opinion, and 
thought it was much better to make the law the King’s 
will. He complained alfo, that he was hardly ufed; that 
he had neither fervants, phyficians, nor chaplains allowed 
to wait on him; and that, though he had a writ of fum- 
mons, he was not fuffered to come to the Parliament; 
which, he faid, might bring a nullity on all their pro- 
ceedings. But he lay in prifon till the aét of general 
pardon paffed in Parliament fet him at liberty. Many 
blamed the feverity of thefe proceedings, as contrar 
both to law and equity ; and faid, that all people, even thofe 
who complained moft of arbitrary power, were apt to 
nfurp it when they were in authority: and fome thought 
the delivering the doétrine of juftification in fuch nice 
terms was not fuitable to the plain fimplicity of the 
Chriflian religion, Lady Mary was fo alarmed at thefe 
proceedings, that fhe wrote to the Proteétor, that fuch 
changes were contrary to the honour due to her father’s 
memory; and it was againft their duty to the King to 
enter upon fuch points, and endanger the public peace be- 
fore he was of age. To which he wrote anfwer, that 
her father had died before he could finith the good things 
he had intended concerning religion; and had exprefled 
his regret both before himfelf and many others, that he 
left things in fo unfettled a ftate; and affured her, that 
nothing fhould be done but what would turn to the 
glory of God, and the King’s honour, He imputed her 
writing tothe importunity of others, rather than to her- 
felf; and defired her to confider the matter better, with 
an humble fpirit, and the affiflance of the grace of God, 
The Parliament was opened the fourth of November; 
and the Proteétor was by patent, authorized to fit under 
the cloth of ftate, on the right hand of the throne; and 
to have all the honours and privileges that any uncle o 
the crown, either by father or mother’s fide, ever ha 
Rich was made Lord Chancellor. The firft aét that pafl- 






ed (five Bithops only diffenting) was, “ A repeal of all 


‘« flatutes that had made any thing treafon or felonies 
“ the late reign, which was not fo before, and of the fix . 
“ Articles, and the authority given to the King’s pro- 
‘* clamations, as alfo of the aéts againft Lollards. af 
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who denied the King’s fapremacy, or afferted the Pope’s, 8 00K 
for the fir offence were to forfeit their goods, forthe 
<¢ fecond were to be in a premunire, and were to be attain 

of treafon forthe third, But ifany intended to deprive ‘4 
«the King of his eftate, or title, that was made treafon: 
* none were to be aceuled of words but within a month 
* after they were fpoken, They alfo repealed the power 
“that the King had of annulling all Jaws made till he 
* was twenty-four years of age, and refrained it only to 
an annulling them fer the time to come; but that it 
« fhould not be of force for the declaring them null from 
* the beginning.” 

Another ac pailed with the fame diffent for the com. Av sa 
munion in both kinds, and that the people fhould always Ceut he 
communicate with the prieft, and by it irreverence to the 
Sacrament was condemmed under fevere penalties. Chrift 
had inftitated the Sacrament ia both kinds, and St. Paul ° 
mentions both. In the primitive Church that cuftom 
was univerfally obferved ; but upon the belief of tranfub- 
flantiation, the referving and carrying about the Sacra- 
ment were brought in, This made them firft endeavour 
to perftade the world, that the cup was not neceflary; 
for wine could neither keep, nor be carried about con- 
veniently; bat it was done by degrees; the bread was for 
fome time given dipped, as it is yet in the Greek Church: 
but it being believed that Chrift was entirely under either 
Kind, and in every crumb, the Council of Conftance took 
the cup from the laity; yet the Bohemians could not 
be brought to fubmit to it; fo every where the ule of the 
eup was one of the firt things that was infifted on by 
thofe who demanded a reformation. At firft, all that 
were prefent did communicate, and cenfures pafled on 
fuch as did it not: and none were denied the Sacrament 
but penitents, whe were made to withdraw hth Be 
action, Butas the devotion of the world flackened, the 
people were fill exhorted to continue their oblations, and 
come to the Sacrament, though they did not receive it, 
and were made to believe, that the prie(ts received it in 
their flead. The name Sacrifice given to it, as being a 

y oblation, was fo far improved, that the world 
en the priefts’ officiating, as a facrifice for 
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: os and living, From hen owed an infinite 
"i as for all the accidents of hu i 
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chief part of the priefts’ trades but it occafoned man 
unfeemly jefts concerning it, which were reftrained by 
the fame act that put thele down, 
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Another ac paffed without any diffent, “ that the congé 
oa qn and the election purfuant to it, being but a 
*‘ thadow, (fince the perfon was named by the King,) 
* fhould ceafe for the future, and that, Bithops thoula be 
*‘ named by the King’s letters patents, and thereupon be 
** confecrated, and fhould hold their courts in the King’s. 
*€ name, and not in, their own, excepting only the Arch- 
“) bifhop of Canterbury’s court: and they were to ufe the 
** King’s feal in all their writings, except in prefentations, 
frog sone, and letters of orders, in a they might 
 ufe their own feals.’”” The Apofiles chofe Bithops and, 

aflors by an extraordinary gift of difcerning {pirits, and 

opofed them to the approbation of the people; yet they 
eft no.rules to make that neceflary. In the times of per- 
fecution, the Clergy being maintained by the oblations of 
the people, they were chofen by them. But when tlre 
Emperors became Chriftians, the town-councils and emi- 
nent men took the eleétions out of the hands of the rabble : 
and the tumults in popular elections were fuch, that it. 
was neceflary to regulate them, In fome places the 
Clergy, and in others the Bithops of the province made 
the choice, The Emperors referved the confirmation of. 
the elections in the great fees to themfelves. But when 
Charles the Great annexed great territories and regalities., 
to bifhoprics, a great change followed thereupon: Chureh- 
men were corrupted by this undue greatnefs, and came to 
depend on the humours of thofe Princes to whom they 
owed this great increafe of their wealth, Princes named 
them, and invefted them in their fees: but the Popes in- 
tended to feparate the ecclefiaftical flate from all fubjec- 
tion to fecular Princes, and to make themfelves the heads 
of that flate: at firft they pretended to reftore the free- 
dom of elections; but thefe were now engroffed in a few 
hands, for only the chapters chofe: the Popes had grant- 
ed thirty years before this to the King of France, the 
nomination to all the bifhoprics in Fg feet an fo the 
King of England’s affuming it was no new thing; and the 
way of eleétions, as Kin Gio had fettled it, feemed to 
be but a mockery: fo this change was not much con= 
demned, The ecclefiaftical courts were the conceflions 
of Princes, in which trials concerning marriages, wills, 
and tithes, depended; fo the holding thofe courts in the 
King’s name was no invafion of the f{piritual funétion; — 
fince all that concerned orders was to be done ftill in the } 
Bifhop’s name, only excommunication was flill left as the 
cenfure of thofe courts; which being a fpiritual pe 
ought 
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ought to have heen veferved to the Bithop, to be proceeds OOK 

ed in by him only with the afitlanee of hie Clorgy: and & 

this fatal error then committed haa not yet met with an 

rofloctual regulation, lithe 
Another act waa made againft idle vagabonda, that Av atta 

they thould be made faves for two years, by any that ine in 

thould feige on them, This was chiefly dotigned agalutt 

fonio vagrant monks, a& appears by the provifoa in the 

act; for they went about the country, intifings hate i 





people a diflike of the government, ‘Pho feverity of 
act made that the Maglith nation, whiel naturally ab 
flavery, did not eare to oxeoute ity and thie made that 
the other proviloa, for fupplying thofe that were truly ins 
dipont, and were willing to be employed, had no effect, 
Bat aw no nation has better and more merciful lawa for 
the fupply of the poor, fo the fond pity that many thew 
to the common beggar, whieh no lawa have been able to 
rollrain, makea that a fort of dilblute and idle beggars 
intereept much of that charity whieh thould go to the 
rolik of thofe that are indeed the only proper objedta of it, 
After this came the act for giving the King all: thefo An at tor 
ebantrios, whieh the late King ha vot folved on by ditelving 
virtue of the prant made to hin of thom, Cranmer op. |e” 
pofod this much: for the poverty of the Clergy waa fieh, 
that the fate of learning and religion wae ke to fuflor 
much, i it thould not be relieved: and yet he faw ne 
probabte fund for that, but the preforving thete all the 
Ning fhould come to be at age, and allow the felling 
them, for buying tn of at leatk tach a thare of the improe 
priations, as might aflerd fome more comfortable Mablitt= 
enee to the Clergy: yet though he and feven other Bi. 
fhops ditented, t was patlods after all other acta, a 
neral pardon, but clogwed with (ome exceptions, cane 
all, Some adte were propoled, but not pallod: one waa 
for the tree ule of the Bort stures, othora were for a court 
of ehaneery in soclediadtigal cautea, for relidenoe, and for 
a veformation of the courte of common law, ‘The Cone the Gon 
vooation fat at the fame thine, and moved, that a come veoation 
miition, begun inthe late reign, of thirtystwe perfons for 
reforming the eeeclefiattioal lawa, night be revived, and 
that the inferior Clergy might be adiiitod to ft in the 
© Houfe of Commonay for whieh they alleged a claufe in 
the Bithopa’ writ, and anolont eutlom, And tinee fome 
Prelates had, under the former rola, begin to alter the 
form of the fervioe of the Church, they defied it might 
be brought to perfedtiony and that fome eave might be 
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had of fupplying the poor Clergy, and relieving them 
from the taxes that lay on them. This concerning the 
inferior Clergy’s fitting in the Houfe of Commons was 
the fubject of fome debate; and was-again fet on foot, 
both under Queen Elizabeth and King James, but to no 
effect. Some pretended that they always fat in the Houfe 
of Commons, till the fubmiffion made in the former reign, 
upon the fuit of the premunire: but that cannot be 
true, fince in this Convocation, feventeen years after that, 
mm which many that had been in the former were prefent, 
no fuch thing was alleged. It is not clear who thofe 
Proétors of the Clergy that fat in Parliament were: if 
they were the Bifhops’ affiftants, it is more proper to think 
they fat in the Houfe of Lords. No mention is made of 
them as having a fhare in the legiflative authority in 
our records, except in the 21ft of Richard II. In which 
mention is made both of the Commons, the Lords {piri- 
tual and temporal, and the Proétors of the Clergy, con- 
curring to the aéts then made: which makes tt feem 
moft probable that they were the clerks of the Lower 
Houfe of Convocation. When the Parliament met an- 
ciently all in one body, the inferior Clergy had their writs, 
and came to it with the other freeholders; but when the 
two Houfes were feparated, the Clergy became alfo a 
diftinét body, and gave their own fubfidies, and meddled 
in all the concerns, and reprefented all the grievances of 
the Church. But now bythe aét made upon the fub- 
miffion of the Clergy in the laft reign, their power was 
reduced almoft to nothing: fo they thought it reafonable 
to defire, that either they might have their reprefentatives 
in the Houfe of Commons, or at leaft that matters of 
religion fhould not pafs without the affent of the Clergy. 
But the raifing the ecclefiaftical authority too high in 
former times made this turn, that it was now depreffed 
as much below its juft limits, as it was before exalted 
above them; as commonly one extreme produces an- 
other. 

It was refolved, that fome Bifhops and Divines fhould 
be fent to Windfor, to finifh fome reformations in the 
public offices; for the whole Lower Houfe of Convoca- 


_ tion, without a contradiGtory vote, agreed to the bill 


about the Sacrament. But it is not known what oppofi- ~ 
tion it met with in the Upper Houfe. A propofition 
being alfo fet on foot concerning the lawfulnefs of the 
marriage of the Clergy, thirty-five fubfcribed to the 
affirmative, and only fourteen held the negative. _ hee 
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And thus ended this feffion, both of Parliament and BOOK 

Convocation. And the Proteétor being now eftablifhed 

in his power, and received by a Parliament, without con- 

tradiétion, took out 4 new commiffion; in which, befides 7547" 

his former authority, he was empowered to fubftitute one 

in his room during his abfence. 

In Germany the Princes of the Smalcaldick league The affsirs 

were quite ruined; the Duke of Saxe was defeated, and wma 

taken prifoner, and ufed with great feverity and fcorn, 

which he bare with an invincible greatnefs of mind. The 

Landgrave was perfuaded to {ubmit, and had affurances of 

liberty given him; but by a trick unbecoming the great- 

nefs of the Emperor, he was feized on and kept prifoner, 

contrary to faith given: upon this, all the princes and 

towns, except Magdeburg and Breme, fubmitted and 

purchafed their pardon, at what terms the conqueror was 

pleafed to impofe. The Bifhop and Elector of Cologne 

withdrew peaceably to a retirement, in which, after four 

years, he died: and now all Germany was at the Empe- 

ror’s mercy. Some cathedrals, as that at Augfburg, were 

again reftored to the Bifhops, and mafs was faid in them. 

A diet was alfo held, in which the Emperor obtained a 

decree to pafs, by which matters of religion were referred 

wholly to his care. The Pope, inftead of rejoicing at 

this blow given the Lutherans, was much troubled at it : 

for the Emperor had now in one year made an end of a 

war, which he hoped would have embroiled him his 

whole life; fo that Italy was now more at his mercy 

than ever: and it feemed the Emperor intended to enlarge 

his conquefts there; for the Pope’s natural fon being 

killed by a confpiracy, the governor of Milan feized on 

Placentia, which gave the Pope fome jealoufy, as if the 

Emperor had been privy to the defign againft his fon. 

The Emperor’s ambafladors were alfo very uneafy to the 

legates at Trent, and preffed a reformation of abufes, and 

endeavoured to reftrain them from proceeding in points 

of doétrine: fo they took hold of the firft pretence they 

had by the death of one that feemed to have fome fymp- 

toms of the plague, and removed it to Bologna. By this 

all the advantages the Emperor had from the promifes 

which the Proteftants made, to fubmit to a free General 

Council affembled in Germany, were defeated: and it 

was thought a ftrange turn of divine Providence, that. 

when the extirpation of Lutheranifm was fo near bein 

effected, a ftop was put to it by that, which of all things 

was leaft to be apprehended: fince it might have been 
expected, 
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BOOK expected, that the perfe&ing fuch a defign would have 
il, made the Pope and the Emperor friends, though there 
had been ever fo many other grounds of difference be- 
*547* tween them. So unufual a thing made the favourers of 
the Reformation afcribe it to the immediate care that 

Heaven had of that work, now when all the human fup- 

ports of it were gone. Upon this fatal revolution of 

affairs there, many Germans and Italians, that had retired 

to Germany, came over to England: Peter Martyr and 
Bernardinus Ochinus came over firft; Bucer and Fagius 
followed. They were invited over by Cranmer, who 
entertained them at Lambeth, till they were provided. 

P, Martyr was fent to Oxford, and Bucer and Fagius to 
Cambridge; but the latter died {oon after. There were fome 
differences between the French and Englith concerning 

fome new forts, which were made about Boulogne on 

both fides: yet a truce was agreed on; for the Proteétor 

had no main ti engage in a war with France, 
Differences He had a new trouble raifed up in his own family by 
between the ambition of his brother, who thought that being the 
teftor and Sing’s uncle, as well as his brother was, he ought to 
the Ad- have a larger fhare of the government. He had made ad- 
miral, — dreffes to the Lady Elizabeth, the King’s fitter; but find- 
ing no hopes of fuccefs, he made pes oar Ps to the 

Queen Dowager, who married him a little undecently; 

for it was afterwards objeéted to him, that he married her 

fo foon after the King’s death, that if fhe had conceived 

with child ittmaediately after the marriage, it might have 

been doubtful whether it was by the late King or not: 

yet the marriage was for fome time concealed, and the 
Admiral moved the King and his fifters to write to the 

Queen, to accept him for her hufband, The King’s fifters 

excufed themfelves, that it was not decent for them to 
interpofe in fuch a matter; but the young King was 

more eafy; fo upon his letter the Queen publifhed her 
marriage, The Admiral being now poffeffed of much 

wealth, and the King coming often to the Queen’s lodg~ 

ings, he endeavoured to gain him, and all that were 

about him, and furnifhed the King often with money. 

His defign was, that whereas in former times, when in- 

fant Kings had two uncles, one was governor of his perfon, 





and another was protector of the realm; fo now thefe © 
two trufts might be divided, and that he might be made 


governor of the King’s perfon. This is the true account 

_ of the breach between thofe brothers; for the ftory of 
the quarrel between their wives about precedence feems 
wt ta 
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to be an iegrounded Reion y for there wae to pretence HOOK 
of a competition between the Queen Dowager and the — ' 
Duchete of Somerfeey but the latter being a high woman, =" 
might have perhaps inflamed her hufband’s refentments, 
ever whom The had an ablolute power, which gave the 
rife to that Rory, ‘The Protector wae at firtt very ealy to 
be reconciled to his brother; but after the many pro- 
vocations he received from him, he threw off nature too 
much, When he was in Seotland, the Admiral began to 
take advantage upon that to make a party: and the good 
advices that were given him by Paget, to look on thole 
as the common enemies of their family who were makin 
this breach between them, had no effest to curve amin 
hurtied on by ambition, Te wae the advertifoment that 
was (ent him of this, that made the Protector leave Scot. 
land before he had fuithed his buafinefe there, During 
the feffion of Parliament, the Adyiral prevailed with the 
Ring to write with his own hand a meflage to the Houle 
of Corimone, to make him the governor of hie perton, 
When the Admiral was making fends iy order to this, Tt 
came to his brother's ears, before he had made any publie 
wile of its fo he employed fome to divert him from it, but 
with no fecefs, Span that, he wae font for to appear 
‘before the Council, but he refuted to come; yet the 
having threatened to turn him out of all his places, and to 
fend him to the Tower, he fubmitted, and the brothers 
were reconciled: but the Admiral continued hie teoret 
practices Mil with thofe about the Mag, 

Gardiner being inclided in the act of pardon waa fet ai, 
at liberty: he promifed to receive and obey the Injune- 
‘tione, on y he excepted to the Homily of Jatification; yer 
he complied fn that Hkewl(e: but ie wae vifible that ti 
his heart he abhorred all thelr proceedings, though he 
outwardly conformed, ‘The fkeond marriage of the Mars 
quis of Northampton wae tried at thie dime; for his fleet 
wife being convict of adultery, he and (he were foparated p'thy Mur 
and he moved in the end of the former reign, that ho aso 
might be fiifored to marry again 4 fo a commiflion was Qynwn's 
then granted, and wae renewed in this reign, to Lome divure, 
delegates, to examine what relief might be given to the 
Innocent perfon in fuch a cafe, But thie belng new, and 
‘Cranmer proceeding in it with his ufial exadtnet, which 
is often accompanied with (ownefk, the Marqula became 
impatient, and marvied a fecond wife, Upon thie the 
Couneil ordered them to be parted, till the delegates 
fhould give fentence, The argumenta for the fecond 

marriage 
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BOOK marriage were thefe; Chrift had condemned divorces for 
il. other cafes, but excepted that of adultery. A feparation 
from bed and board, and the marriage-bond ftanding, 
*548+ was contrary to many places of Scripture, that mention 
the end of marriage. St. Paul difcharges the married 
perfon, if the other wilfully deferted him; much more 
will it follow in the cafe of adultery.. And though St. 
Paul fays, the wife is tied to her hufband as long as he 
liveth, that is only to be underitood of a hufband that 
continued to be one; but that relation ceafed by adultery. 
The Fathers differed in their opinions in this matter; fome 
allowed marriage upon divorce to the hnfband,. but denied 
it to the wife; others allowed it to both. So Tertullian, 
Epiphanius, and Bafil; Jerome alfo juftified Fabiola, that 
had done it. Chryfoftom and Chromatius allowed a 
fecond marriage. St. Auftin was doubtful about it: The 
Roman Emperors allowed, by their laws, even after they 
became Chriftians, divorce, and a fecond marriage, both 
to hufbands and wives, upon many other reafons befides 
adultery ; as for procuring abortions, treating for another 
matriage, being guilty of treafon, or a wife’s going to’ . 
plays without her hufband’s leave. Nor did the Fathers in 
thofe times complain of thofe laws. This was alfo allow- 
ed by the Canons upon: feveral occafions; but after the 
ftate of celibate came to be magnified out of meafure, 
fecond marriages were more generally condemned: and 
this was heightened, when marriage was looked on as a 
facrament. Yet though no divorces were allowed in the 
Church, the Canonifts found out many fhifts for annul- 
ling marriages from the beginning, to thofe that could 
pay well for them. All thefe things being confidered, 
the delegates gave fentence, confirming the fecond mar- 

riage, and diffolving the firft. , 

Some ce- = Candlemas and Lent were now approaching; fo the 
ahraentay, Clergy and people were much divided with relation to 
mses the ceremonies ufual at thofe times. By fome injun&tions 

in King Henry’s reign it had been declared, that faftin 

in Lent was only binding by a pofitive law. Wakes an 
Plough Mondays were alfo fuppreffed, and hints. were 
iven that other cuftoms, which were much abufed, 
fhould be fhortly put down. The grofs rabble loved 
"1 _ thefe things, as matters of diverfion, and thought divine .- 
worthip without them would be but a dull bufinefs. But 
others looked on thefe as relics of heathenifm, fince the 
Gentiles worflipped their gods with fuch feftivities, and 
thought they did not become the gravity and fimplicity ae 
the 
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the Chriftian religion. Cranmer = this procured an BOOK 


order of Council againft the carrying of candles on Candle- 
mas-day, of afhes on Ath-Wednefday, and palms on 
Palm-Sunday ; which was direGted to Bonner to be in- 
timated to the Bithops of the province of Canterbury, and 
was executed by him. But a proclamation followed 
againft all that fhould make changes without authority. 
The creeping to the crofs, and taking holy bread and 
water, were by it put down, and power was given to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, to certify in the King’s name 
what ceremonies fhould be afterwards laid afide; and 
none were to preach out of their own parifhes without 
licence from the King, or the vifitors, the Archbithop, or 
the Bifhop of the diocefe. Some queftioned the Council’s 
power to make fuch orders, the a&t that gave authority 
to their proclamations being repealed: but it was faid, 
the King’s faeney in ecclefiaftical matters might well 
juttify their making fuch rules. Soon after this, a general 
order followed for a removal of all images out of churches: 
there were every where great contefts whether the im 

had been abufed to fuperftition or not. Some thought 
the confecration of them was an abufe common to them 
all. Thofe alfo that reprefented the Trinity, as a man 
with three faces in one head, or as an old man witha 
young man before him, and a dove over his head; and 
fomewhere the bleffled Virgin was reprefented as affumed 
into it; gave fo great fcandal, that it was no wonder, if 
men, as they grew to be better enlightened, could no 
longer endure them. The only occafion given to cenfure 
in this order was, that all thrines, and the plate belong- 
ing to them, were appointed to be brought in to the 
King’s ufe. A letter was at that time writ to all 
preachers, requiring them to exhort the people to amend 
their lives, and forfake fuperftition; but for things not 
yet changed, to bear with them, and not to run before 
thofe whom they fhould obey. Some hot men con- 
demned this temper, as favouring too much of carnal 
policy: but it was faid, that though the Apoftles, by the 


ift of miracles, had fuficient means to convince the 


world of their authority, yet they did not all at once 
change the cuftoms of the Mofaical law, but proceeded 
by ‘degrees; and Chrift forbid the pulling up the tares, 
left good wheat fhould be pulled up with them : fo it was fit 


to-wean people by degrees from their former fuperftition, 


and not to run too faft. 


Eighteen Bifhops and fome Divines were now em-. 
P 


ployed 
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ployed to examine the Offices of the Church, tofee which 
of them needed amendment. They began with the Eu- 
charift. They proceeded in the fame manner that was 
ufed in the former reign; for every one gave his 
opinion in writing, in anfwer to the queftions that were 
put to them. Some of thefe are fiill preferved ; which 
were concerning the priefts fole communicating,, and 
mafles fatisfactory for the dead; the mafs in an unknown 
tongue, the hanging it up and expofing it, and the 
facrifice that was made in it, In moft of thofe papers, it 
appears that the greateft part of the Bifhops were. ftill 
leavened with the old fuperftition, at leaft to fome degree, 
It was clearly found that the plain inftitution of the 
Sacrament was much vitiated with a mixture of many 
heathenith rites and pomps, on defign to raife the credit 
of the: priefts, in whofe hands that great performance 
was lodged. This was at firft done to draw over the 
heathens by thofe fplendid rites to Chriftianity; but 
fuperftition once begun has no bounds nor meafures; and 
ignorance and barbarity increafing in the darker ages, 
there was no regard had to any thing in religion, but as 
it was fet off with much pageantry ; and the belief of the 
corporal prefence raifed this to a great height. The 
Office was in an unknown tongue; all the veflels and 
garments belonging to it were confecrated with much 
devotion ; a great part of the fervice was fecret, to make 
it look like a wonderful charm; the confecration itfelf 
was to be faid very foftly; for words that were not to 
be heard agreed beft with a change that was not to be 
feen: the many gefticulations, bi the magnificent pro- 
ceffions, all tended to raife this pageantry higher. Maffes 
were alfo faid for all the turns and affairs of human life. 
Trentals, a cuftom of having thirty mafles a year on the 
chief feftivities for redeeming fouls out of purgatory, was - 
that which brought the priefts moft money; for thefe 
were thought God’s beft days, in which accefs was eafier 
to him. On faints’ days, in the mafs it was prayed, that 
by the faints’ interceflion the facrifice might become the 
more acceptable, and procure a larger indulgence; which 
could not be eafily explained, if the facrifice was the 
death of Chrift; befides a numberlefs variety of, other 
rites; for many of the relics of heathenifm were made 
ufe of for the corrupting of the holieft inflitution of the - 
Chriftian religion. The firft ftep that was now made 
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tribution of the Sacrament; for the Office of confecration 
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was not at this time touched. It differs very little from 
what is ftill ufed. In the exhortation, auricular confef- 
fion to a prieft is left free to be done, or omitted, and all 
were required not to judge one another in that matter. 
There was alfo a denunciation made, requiring impenitent 
finners to withdraw. The bread was to be ftill of the 
fame form that-had been formerly ufed. In the diftribu- 
tion it was faid, The body of our Lord, &c. preferve thy 
body; and The blood of our Lord, &c. preferve thy foul. 
This was printed with a proclamation, requiring all to re- 
ceive it with fuch reverence and uniformity, as might en- 
courage the King to proceed further, and not to run to 
other things before the King gave direétions, affuring the 
people of his earneft zeal to fet forth godly orders ; and 
therefore it was hoped they would tarry for it: the books 
were fent over England, and the Clergy were appointed 
to give the Communion next Eafter according to them. 
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Many were much offended to find confeffion left in- Auricular 


different; fo this matter was examined. Chrift gave his 
Apoftles a power of binding and loofing, and St.: James 
commanded all to confefs their faults to one another, In 
the primitive Church all that denied the faith, or other- 
wife gave fcandal, were feparated from the Communion, 
and not admitted to it till they made public confeffion : 
and, according to the degrees of their fins, the times and 
degrees of public penitence, and their feparation, were 
proportioned; which was the chief fubjeét of the conful- 
tations of the Councils in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
For fecret fins, the people Jay under no obligation ta con- 
fefs, but they went often to the priefts for direction even 
for thefe. Near the end of the fifth century they began 
to have fecret penances and confeffions, as well as public ; 
but in the feventh century this became the general prac- 
tice. In the eighth century the commutation of penance 
for money, or other fervices done the Church, was brought 
in. Then the holy wars and pilgrimages came to be mag- 
nified : croifadoes againft heretics, or princes depofed by 
the Pope, were fet up inftead of all other penances,. 
Priefts alfo managed confeffion and abfolution, fo as to 


enter into all men’s fecrets, and to govern their confciences | 


by them; but they becoming very ignorant, and not fo 
affociated as to be governed by orders that might be fent 
them from Rome, the friars were every where employed 
to hear confeffions ; and many referved cafes were made, 
in which the Pope only gave abfolution: thefe were 
trufted to them, and they had the trade of indulgences 

Po put 


confeffion 
examined. 
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BOOK put in their hands; which they managed with as much 

Il. confidence as mountebanks ufed in felling their medicines ; 

with this advantage, that the ineffeQualnefs of their de- 

1548. vices was not fo eafily difcovered, for the people believed 

all that the priefts toldthem. In this they grew to fuch 

a pitch of confidence, that, for faying fome collects, in- 

dulgences for years, and for hundreds, thoufands, yea, a 

million of years, were granted; fo cheap a thing was 

heaven made. This trade was now thrown out of the 

Church, and private confeffion was declared indifferent: 

but it was much cenfured, that no rules for public pe- 

nance were fet up at this time, but what were corrupted 

by the Canonifts. The people did not think a declarative 

abfolution fufficient, and thought it furer work,.when a 

prieft faid, I ab/olve thee, though that was but a late in- 

vention. Others cenfured the words of diftribution, by 

which the bread was appropriated to the body, and the 

cup to the foul. And this was foon after amended ; only 

fome words relating to it are ftiJl in the colle&t, We do not ~ 
prefume. ~ 

The affairs of ftate took up the Council as much as the 

matters of religion employed the Bifhops: the war with 

Scotland grew chargeable, and was fupported from France; 

but the fale of the chantry lands brought the Council in 

Gardiner is fome money. Gardiner was brought into new trouble: 

imprifoned. many complaints were made of him, that he difparaged 

the preachers fent with the King’s licence into his diocefe, 

and that he fecretly oppofed all reformation. So being 

brought before the Council, he denied moft of the things 

objected to him, and offered to explain himfelf openly in 

a fermon before the King. The Proteétor prefled him not 

to meddle in matters not yet determined, particularly the 

prefence of Chrift in the Sacrament, and to aflert the 

King’s power, though he was under age, and the autho- 

rity of the Council. For the Clergy began generally to 

fay, that though they acknowledged the King’s fupremacy, 

yet they would not yield it to the Council ; and feemed to 

place it in fome extraordinary grace conferred on. the 

King, by the anointing in the coronation. So the Pro- 

tector defired Gardiner to declare himfelf in thofe points : 

but when he came to preach on St. Peter’s day, he in- 

veighed againft the Pope’s fupremacy, and aflerted: the 

King’s; but faid nothing of the Council, nor the King’s 

power under age: he alfo juftified the fuppreffion of mo- 

na(teries and chantries, and the putting down maffes 

fatisfactory, as alfo the remoying of images, the Sacrament 
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in both kinds, and the new order for the Communion; BOOK 

but did largely affert the corporal prefence in the Sacra- 

ment: upon which, there was a noife raifed by hot men 

of both fides during the fermon; and this was faid to be 

a ftirring of fedition, and upon that he was fent to the 

Tower. This way of proceeding was thought contrary 

both to law and juftice; and, as all violent courfes do, 

this rather weakened than ftrengthened thofe that were 

moft concerned in it. Cranmer did at this time fet out 

a large catechifm, which he dedicated to the King. 

He infifted much on fhewing that idolatry had been com- 

mitted in the ufe of images: he afferted the divine in- 

ftitution of Bifhops and Priefts, and their authority of 

abfolving finners; and expreffed great zeal for the fetting 

up penitentiary canons, and exhorted the people to dil- 

cover the ftate of their fouls to their paftors. From this 

it appears, that he had changed the opinions he formerly 

held againft the divine inftitution of ecclefiaftical offices. — 
But now a more general reformation of the whole A new Li- 

Liturgy was under confideration, that all the nation might tu’By coms 

have an uniformity in the worfhip of God, and be no?" 

more cantoned to the feveral ufes of Sarum, York, Lin- 

coln, Hereford, and Bangor, Anciently the Liturgies 

were fhort, and had few ceremonies in them: every Bi- 

fhop had one for his own diocefe. But in the African 

churches they began firft to put them into a more regular 

form. Gregory the Great laboured much in this; yet 

he left Auftin the monk to his liberty, either to ufe the 

Roman or French forms in England, as he found they 

were like to tend moft to edification. Great additions 

were made in every age; for the private devotions of 

fome that were reputed faints were added to the public 

Offices: and myfterious fignifications were invented for 

every new rite; which was the chief ftudy of fome ages : 

and all was fwelled up toa vaft bulk. It was not then 

thought on, that praying by the Spirit confifted in the 

inventing new words, and uttering them with warmth ; 

and it feemed too great a fubjection of the people to their 

priefts, that they fhould make them join with them in 

all their heats in prayer ; and would have proved as great 

a refignation of their devotion to them, as the former 

fuperftition had made of their faith. It was then refoly- 

ed to have a Liturgy, and to bring the worfhip toa fit 

mean between the pomp of fuperftition and naked flat-— 

nefs: they refolyed to haba nothing, merely in oppofi- 

tion to received practices; but rather, in imitation of 
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BOOK what Chrift did, in the inftitution of the two facraments 
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of the Gofpel, that did confift of rites ufed among the Jews, 
~ but bleffed by him to higher purpofes, to comply with 
what had been formerly in ufe, as much as was poffible, 
thereby to gain the people. All the confecrations of 
water, falt, &c. in the Church of Rome, looked like the. 
remainders of heathenifm, and were laid afide. By thefe,. 
devils being adjured, and a divine virtue fuppofed to be 
in them, the people came to think, that by fuch obferv- 
_ances they might be fure of heaven. The abfolutions, by 
which, upon the account of the merits of the bleffed Virgin 
and the faints, the fprinkling of water, faftings, and pil- 
grimages, with many other things, fins were pardoned, 
_ as well as on the account of the paffion of Chrift, and the 
_abfolution Riven to dead bodies, looked like grofs im- 
- poftures, tending to make the world think, that, befides 
the painful way to heaven, in a courfe of true holinefs, 
the priefts had fecrets in their hands, of carrying people 
thither in another method, and on eafier terms; and this 


drew in the people to purchafe their favour, efpecially when 


bet 


they were dying: fo that, as their fears were then height- 
ened, there was no other way left them, in the conclu- 
fion of an ill life, to die with any good hopes, but as they 
bargained for them with their priefis; therefore all this 
was now caft out. It was refolved to have the whole 
worfhip in the vulgar tongue; upon which St. Paul has 
copioufly enlarged himfelf; and all nations, as they were 
converted to Chriftianity, had their offices in their vulgar 
tongue: but of late it had been pretended, that it was a 
part of the communion of faints, that the worfhip fhould 
be every where in the fame language; though the people 
were hardly ufed, when, for the fake of fome vagrant 
priefts, that might come from foreign. parts, they were 
kept from knowing what was faid in the worfhip of God. 
It was pretended, that Pilate having ordered the infcrip- 
tion on the crofs in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, thefe 
three languages were fanétified; but it is not eafy to 
underftand what authority he had for conferring fuch a 
privilege on them. But the keeping all in an unknown 
tongue, preferved in dark ages the efteem of their offices; 
in which there were fuch prayers and hymns, and fuch - 
leffons, that if the people had underftood them, ‘they 
muft have given great feandal: in many prayers the 
pardon of fins and the grace of God were afked, in fuch 
a ftyle, of the faints, as if thefe had been wholly at their 
difpofal, and as if they had been more merciful than God, 
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or Chrift. In former times, all that did officiate were BOOK 
peculiarly habited, and all their garments were bleffed ; ne 
and thefe were confidered as a part of the train of the 
mafs; but on the other hand, white had been the colour 
of the priefis’ veftments under the Mofaical law, and was 
early brought into the Chriftian churches : it was a proper 
expreflion of innocence, and it was fit that the worfhip of 
God fhould be in a decent habit. So it was continued ; 
and fince the facrifices offered to idols were not thereby, 
according to St. Paul, of their own nature polluted, and 
every creature of God was good; it was thought, notwith- 
ftanding the former abufe, moft reafonable to ufe thefe 
garments ftill. 

The morning and evening prayers were put almoft in The new 
the fame method in which we ufe them ftill, only there Offices. 
was no confeffion, nor abfolution. In the Office for the 
Communion there was a commemoration of thankfgiving 
for the blefled Virgin, and all departed faints, and they 
were commended to God’s mercy and peace. In the con- 
fecration, the ufe of crofling the elements was retained ; 
but there was no elevation ; which was at firft ufed as an 
hiftorical rite, to fhew Chrift’s being lifted up on the crofs; 
but was afterwards done, to call on the people to adore it. 
No ftamp was to be on the bread, and it was to be thicker 
than ordinary. It was to be put in the people’s mouths 
by the priefts, though it had been anciently put in their 
hands. Some in the Greek Church began to take it in 
{poons of gold, others in a linen cloth, called their Domi- 
nical: but after the corporal prefence was received, the 
people were not fuffered to touch it, and the priefts’ thumbs 
and fingers were peculiarly anointed, to qualify them for 
that conta&. In baptifm, the child’s head and breaft was 
croffed, and an adjuration was made of the Devil, to de- 
part from him: children were to be thrice dipped, or, in 
cafe of weaknefs, water was to be fprinkled on their faces, 
and then they were to be anointed. The fick might alfo 
be anointed if they defired it. At funerals, the departed 
foul was recommended to God’s mercy. 

The Sacraments were formerly believed of fuch virtue, Private 
that they conferred grace by the very receiving them, ex commu- 
es operato: and fo women baptized. The ancients did™™ 

end portions of the eucharift to the fick, but without 
any pomp: which came in when the corporal prefence 
was believed. -But inftead of that, it was now appointed, 
that the Sacrament fhould be miniftered to the ee and 
therefore, in cafe of weaknefs, children might be baptized 
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BOOK in houfes; though it was.more fuitable to the defign of 
_ il baptifm, which was the admiffion of a new member to 
the Church, to do it before the whole congregation, But 
1548: this, which was a provifion for weaknefs, is become fince 
a mark of vanity, and a piece of affected ftate. It was 
alfo appointed, that the Sacrament fhould be given to the 
fick, and not to be fent from the Church, but confecrated 
by their bed-fides; fince Chrift had faid, that where two 
or three were affembled in his name, he would be in the 
midft of them. But it is too grofs a relic of the worft 
part of popery, if any imagine, that, after an ill life; fome 
fudden forrow for fin, with a hafty abfolution, and the 
~ Sacrament, will be a paflport to heaven ; fince the mercies 
of God in Chrift are offered in the Gofpel only to thofe 
who truly believe, fincerely repent, and do change the 
courfe of their lives. ae 
_ The Liturgy thus compiled was publifhed, with a 
preface concerning ceremonies, the fame that is ftill in 
the Common Prayer Book, written with extraordinary 
judgment and temper. ; 
Cenfures When the book came into all men’s hands, feveral 
paffed on things were cenfured; as particularly the frequent ufe of 
the Com- “5 Ak 
mon Prayer the crofs. and anointing. The former began to be ufed 
Book. as a badge of a crucified Saviour: but the fuperflition of 
it was fo much advanced, that Latria was given to the 
crofier. The ufing it was alfo believed to have a virtue 
for driving away evil fpirits, and preferving one from 
dangers: fo that a facramental virtue was affixed to it; 
which could not be done, fince there is no inftitution for 
it in Scripture: but the ufing it as a ceremony, exprefling 
the believing in a cricited: Saviour, could import no 
fuperflition; fince ceremonies, that only exprefs our duty, 
. or profeffion, may be ufed as well as words; thefe being 
figns, as the other are founds, that exprefs our thoughts. 
The ufe of oil in confirmation, and receiving penitents, 
was early brought into the Church: but it was not ap- 
plied to the fick till the tenth century; for the ancients 
did not underftand thofe words of St. James to relate to 
it, but to the extraordinary gift of healing, then in the 
Church, 
All preach- While thefe changes were under confideration, there 
ing was for were great heats every where, and a great contradiétion 


satan’ among the pulpits; fome commending all the old cuftoms, 
‘and others inveighing as much againft them: fo the 
power of granting licences to preach was taken from the 
Bithops, and reftrained only to the King and the Arch- 


bifhops ; 
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bifhops; yet even that did not prove an effectual reflraint, BOOK 


So a proclamation was fet out, reftraining all preaching, 
till the order, which was then in the hands of the Bifhops, 
fhould be finifhed; and, inftead of hearing fermons, all 
were required to apply themfelves to prayer, for a blefling 
on that which was then a preparing, and to content them- 
{elves in the mean while wit h the milies. 


The war of Sootland continued: the Scots received a Affairs in 
great fupply from rance of fix thoufand men, under the Seotlant. 


command of Defly. The Englifh had fortified Hading- 
ton, which was well fituated, and lay in a fruitful country : 
fo the Governor of Scotland, joining an army of Scots to 
the French, fat down before it. The Proteétor faw the 
inconveniences of along war coming on him both with 
Scotland and France; fo he offered a truce for ten years, 
in which time he hoped, by prefents and praétices, to 
gain, or at leatt to divide thofe who were united by the 
war. Many of the Scotch nobility liked the propofition 
well: and indeed the infolence of the French was fuch, 
that, inftead of being auxiliaries, they confidered them as 
enemies. But the Clergy were fo apprehenfive of a 
match with England, that they never concluded them- 
felves fecure till it were put out of their power, and fo 
did vehemently promote the propofition made by the 
Irench, of fending their Queen over to Mrances and this 
was in conclufion agreed to. So the I'rench thips that 
brought over the auxiliaries carried back the young 
Queen. . The fiege of Madington went on: a great re- 
cruit fent to them from Berwick was intercepted, and cut 
off; but they were well fupplied with ammunition and 
provifions, Some caftles that the Englifh had were taken 
»y furprife, and others by treachery: a fleet was fent to 
{poil the coaft of Scotland, under the Admiral’s com- 
mands; but he made only two defeents, in both which 
he had fuch ill fuccefs, that he loft near twelve hundred 
men in them, The Earl of Shrewfbury led in a good 
army to the relief of Hadington: the fieze was opened, 
and the place well fupplied. But as Defly marched back. 
to Edinburgh, his foldiers committed great outrages 
upon the Scots; fo that if Shrewfbury had defigned to 
fight, he had great advantages, fince the Scots were now 
very weary of their imperious friends, the French: but 
he marched back, having performed that for which he 
was fent, Defly Mower him, and made a areat inroad 
into England, but would not give the Scots any thare of 
the fool, and treated them in all things as a conquered 
province : 
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BOOK province: and being in fear of them, he fortified himfelf 
WW. in Leith, which before was but an inconfiderable village. 
He alfo attacked the fort which the Englith had in Inch- 
1548- keith, and took it. But he was recalled upon the com- 
plaints that were fent to the Court of France againtt 
him. Now the people there began to feel their flavery, 
and to hate thofe chi had perfuaded the fending their 
Queen to France, and particularly the Clergy, and were 
thereby the more difpofed to hearken to fuch preachers as 
difcovered their corruptions and fuperftition. Monluc, 
Bifhop of Valence, a man celebrated for wifdom, and for 
fo much moderation in matters of religion, that it drew 
‘ upon him the fufpicion of herefy, was fent over from 
France to be Chancellor of Scotland. This was like to 
give great difcontent to the Scottifh nobility: fo he re- 
turned to France. The Englith were now involved in a 
war, in which they could promife themfelves no good 
iffue, unlefs they could conquer the kingdom: for the 
end they ‘had propofed by a match was now put: out of 

the power even of the Scots themfelves. 
Affuirsin In Germany, the Emperor, after he had ufed all poffible 
Germany. endeavours to bring the Council back to Trent, but with- 
out fuccefs, protefted againft thofe at Bologna; and order- 
ed three Divines (one of them was efteemed a Proteftant) 
to draw a book for reconciling matters of religion, which 
fhould take place in that interval, till a Council fhould 
meet in Germany, called from that the Interim. The 
chief conceffions in favour of the Proteftants were the 
communion in both kinds, and that married priefts might 
officiate. A Diet was fummoned, where Maurice was 
invefted in the eleétorate of Saxe, the degraded Eleétor 
being made to look on, and fee the ceremony; which he 
did with his ordinary conftancy of mind: and without 
expreffing any concern about it, he returned to his ftu- 
dies; which were chiefly employed in the Scriptures. The 
book was propofed to the Diet; and the Bifhop of Mentz, 
without any order, thanked the Emperor for it, in their 
name}; and this was publifhed as the confent of the Diet. 
So flight a thing will pafs for a confent of the States, by a 
- conqueror that looks on himfelf as above Jaw. Both 
Papifts and Proteftants were offended at it. It was con-- 
demned at Rome, where no herefy was more odious, than 
that the fecular powers fhould meddle in points of faith, 
The Proteftants generally refufed it; and the imprifoned 
Elector could not be wrought on to receive it, neither by 
the offers that were made him, nor the feyerities he was 
put 
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put to, in all which he was always the fame. Some con- BOOK 
tefts arofe between Melan&thon and the other Lutherans: 
for he thought the ceremonies, being things indifferent, 
might be received; but the others thought thefe would — 154¥ 
make way for all the other errors of popery. The Pro- 

teftant a was now almo(t ruined in Demans » and 

this made the Divines turn their eyes to England, Calvin 

wrote to the Protector, and prefled him to go on to a 

more complete reformation, and that prayers for the 

dead, the chrifm, and extreme union, might be laid 

afide. He defired him to truft in God, and go on, and 

withed there were more preaching, and in a more lively 

way, than he heard was then in England; but above all 

things he prayed him to fupprefs that impiety and pro- 

fanity that, as he heard, abounded in the nation. 

In the end of this year a feflion of Parliament met, but 1549 
no bill was finifhed before February: the firft was con- Ae ke 
cerning the married Clergy, which was finifhed by the ‘ 
Commons in fix days, but lay fix weeks before the Lords: 
nine Bifhops and four temporal Lords protefted againtt it, An act for 
It was Seelam: that it were better for priefts to Jive un- ee etlly 
married, free of all worldly cares; yet fince the laws com- Clergy, 
pelling it had occafioned great filthinefs, they were all 
repealed. The pretence of chaftity in the Romith priefts 
had poffeffed the world with a high opinion of them, and 
had been a great reflection on the Reformers, if the world 
had not clearly feen through it, and been made very 
fenfible of the iN effects of it, by the defilement it brought 
into theig.own beds and families. Nor was there any 
point in which the Reformers had enquired more, to 
remove thi€ prejudice that lay againft them. In the Old 
Teftament, all the priefts were not only married, but the 
office defcended by inheritance. In the New Teftament, 
marriage was declared Aonourable in all: among the 
qualifications of Bifhops and Deacons, their being the 
bufbands of one wife are reckoned up. Many of the 
Apoftles were married, and carried their wives about with 
them, as alfo Aquila did Prifcilla. Forbidding to marry 
is reckoned a mark of the apoftaly that was to follow, 

Some of the firft heretics inveighed againft marriage ; but 
the orthodox juttified it, and condemned thofe‘churchmen 
that put away their wives: which was confirmed by a 
General Council in the fifth century: Paphnutius, in the In Trolley 
Council of Nice, oppofed a motion that was made for it: 
Hilary of Poitiers was married; Bafil and Nazianzen’s 
fathers were Bithops. Heliodorus, the firft that wrote a 


romance, 
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romance, moved that Bifhops might live fingly: but till 
then every one did in that as he pleafed ; ee even thofe 
who were twice married, if the firft was before their con- 
verfion, might be Bifhops; which Jerome himfelf, though 
very partial to the celibate, juftifies, All the Canons 
made againft the married Clergy were only pofitive laws, 
which might be repealed. The priefts in the Greek 
Church did ftill live with their wives at that time. In 
the Weft the Clergy did generally marry, and in Edgar’s 
time they were for the moft part sanded in England. In 
the ninth century, P. Nicholas preffed the celibate much, 
but was oppofed by many. In the eleventh century, 
Gregory the Seventh intending to fet up a new ecclefiaf- 
tical empire, found that the unmarried Clergy would be the 
fureft to him, fince the married gave pledges to the ftate, 
and therefore he proceeded furioufly in it; and called all 
the married priefts, Nicolaitans: yet in England, Lan- 
franc did only impofe the celibate on the prebendaries, 
and the Clergy that lived in towns, Anfelm impofed it 
on all without exception; but both he, Bernard, and 
Petrus Damiani, complain, that fodomy abounded much, 
even among the Bifhops: and not only Panormitan, but 
Pius the Second wifhed, that the laws for the celibate 
were taken away. So it was clear, that it was not found- 
ed on the laws of God; and it wasa fin to force church- 
men to vow that which fometimes was not in their power: 
and it was found, by examining the forms of ordination, 
that the priefts in England had made no fuch vows; and 
even the vow in the Roman Pontifical to live chaftely did 
not import a tie not to marry, fince a man might live 
chafte in a married ftate. Many lewd ftories were publifh- 
ed of the Clergy, but none feemed more remarkable than © 
that of the Pope’s Legate in Henry the Second’s time, who, 
the very fame night after he had put all the married 
Clergy from their benefices, was found abed with a 
whore. It was alfo obferved, that the unmarried Bifhops, 
if they had not baftards to raife, were as much fet on 
advancing their nephews and kindred, as thofe that were 
married could be. Nor did any perfons meddle more in 
fecular affairs than the unmarried Clergy: and it might 
be reafonable to reftrain the Clergy, as was done in the 
primitive Church, from converting the goods of the 
Church, which were entrufted to their care, to the en- 
riching of their families. None appeared more zealous 
for procuring this liberty, than feveral Clergymen that 


never made ule of it; in particular, Ridley and Redmayn. 
- Another 
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Another a& paffed, confirming the Liturgy, which was BOOK 
now finifhed; eight Bifhops and three temporal Lords  4- 
only protefting againft it. There was a long preamble, 
fetting forth the inconvenience of the former offices, and , 754%". 
the pains that had been taken to reform them; and that frming the 
divers Bifhops and Divines had, by the aid of the Holy Liturgy. 
Ghofl, with an uniform agreement, concluded on the new 
book. Therefore they enafted, that by Whitfunday next 
all divine offices fhould be performed according to it; and 
if any ufed other offices, ir the firft offence they fhould 
be imprifoned fix months; lofe their benefices for a 
fecond ; and be imprifoned during life for the third of- 
fence. Some cenfured thofe words, that the book was 
compofed by the aid of the Holy Ghoft; but this did not im- 
port an infpiration, but a divine afliftance. Many won- 
dered to fee the Bifhops of Norwich, Hereford, Chichefter, 
and Weftminfter, proteft againft the a&, fince they had 
concurred in compofing the book. It does not appear 
whether they were diflatisfied at any thing in it, or 
whether they oppofed the impofing it on fuch fevere 

enalties; or if they were difpleafed at a provifo that was 
added for the ufing of Pfalms taken out of the Bible, 
which was intended for the Singing Pfalms, then put 
in verfe, and much ufed both in churches and houfes, by 
all that loved the Reformation. In the primitive times 
the Chriftians ufed the Pfalter much, and the chief devo- 
tion of the monaftic orders confifted in repeating it often. 
Apollinarius put it in verfe; and both Nazianzen and Pru- 
dentius wrote many devout hymns in verfe; others, though 
in profe, were much ufed, as the Gloria in excelfis, and 
the Te Deum: afterwards the greateft part of the offices ‘ 
was put in Latin rhimes, and fo now fome Englifh poets 
turned the Pfalter into verfe, which was then much 
efteemed; but both our language and poetry being fince 
that time much improved, this work has now loft its 
beauty fo much, that there is great need of a new 
verfion. 

Another act paffed about fafting, declaring, “that though An a& for 
§* all days and meats were in themfelves ate yet fafting ins: 
‘* being a great help to virtue, and to the fubduing the 
‘* body to the mind, and a diftinétion of meats conducing 
<‘ to the advancement of the fifhing-trade, it was enacted, 
‘ that Lent, and all Fridays and Saturdays, and Ember- 
“‘ days, fhould be fifh-days, under fevere penalties; ex- 
* cepting the weak, or thofe that had the King’s licence.” 
Chrift had told his Difciples, that when he was taken 

: from 
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BOOK from them they fhould faft: fo in the primitive Church 
I. they fafted before Eafter; but the fame number of days 
was not obferved in all places: afterwards other rules and 
1549- days were fet up: but St, Auftin complained, that many 
in his time placed all their religion in obferving them. 
Faft-days were turned to a mockery in the Church of 
Rome, in which they both dined, and did eat fith dreffed 
exquifitely, and drank wine. This made many run to 
another extreme againft all fafts, or diftinétion of days, 
which certainly, if rightly managed, and without fuperfti- 
tion, is a great means for keeping up a ferioufnefs of 
mind, which is neceffary for maintaining the power 

of religion. Other bills were propofed, but not paffed; 
one for making it treafon to marry the King’s fifters, 
without the confent of the King and Council: but the for- 

feiture of fucceffion in that cafe was thought fufficient. 
The Bithops did alfo complain of their want of power to 

reprefs vice, which fo much abounded: but the lait 

were fo apprehenfive of coming again under’an ecclefiaf- 

tical tyranny, that they would not confent to it. A pro- 
pofition was alfo made for bringing the common law into 

a body, in imitation of Juftinian’s Digefts: but it fell, 

being too great a defign to be finifhed under an infant 

King. ; 

ie Kas oe In this Parliament the Admiral was attainted. The 
miral’s at- Queen Dowager died in September Jaft, not without fuf- 
tinder. — picion of poifon: upon that, he renewed his addrefles to 
Lady Elizabeth: but finding it in vain to expeét that his 

brother and the Council would confent to it, and that 

her right to the fucceflion would be cut off if he married 
her without their confent, he refolved to make fure of the 

King’s perfon, till he made a change in the government : 
he fortified his houfe, he laid up a magazine, and made a 
party among the nobility. The Protector bere 
many to divert him from thofe defperate defigns; but 
_ his ambition being incurable, he was forced to proceed to 
extremities again{t him. He fent him prifoner to the 
6 Tower in January, with his confederate Sharington, who 
being vice-treafurer of the mint at Briftol, had bet 
ag im with money, and had coined much bafe money for his 





- ufe. Many were fent to perfuade him to a better mind; 
Me and his brother was willing to be again reconciled to him, 
PO if he would retire from the court and bufinefs; but he 

was intractable. So, many articles were objected to him, 





both of his defigns againft the ftate, and of his malverfa- 
tion in his office, feveral pirates having been entertained 
by 
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by him. Many witneffes, and letters under his own BOOK 


hand, were brought againft him. Almoft the whole 
Council went to the Tower and examined him; but he 
refuled to make any anfwers, and faid, he expeéted an 
open trial. The se a Council upon this acquainted. 
the King with it, and defired him to refer the matter to 
the Parliament, which he granted. Upon that, fome 
counfellors were again fent to fee what they could draw 
from him; but he was fullen, and after he oo anfwered 
to three of the articles, denying fome particulars, and ex- 
cufing others, he refufed to go any further. The bufinefs 
was next brought into the Houfe of Lords: the Judges and 
the King’s Council delivered their opinions, that the 
articles objected to him were treafon. Then the evidence 
was given, upon which the whole Houfe paffed the bill, 
the Petraes only withdrawing: they difpatched it in 
two days. In the Houfe of Commons many argued 
againft attainders without a trial, or bringing the party to 
make his anfwers,. But a meffage was fent from the 
King, defiring them to proceed as the Lords had begun. 
So the Lords, that had given evidence againft him in their 
own houfe, were fent down to the Commons: upon 
which they paffed the bill; and the royal aflent was 
given the eh of March: and afterwards the King, being 
prefled to it by the Council, gave order for the execu- 
tion; which was done the twentieth of March. This 
was the only cure that his ambition feemed capable of : 
yet it was thought againft nature, that one brother fhould 
fall by the hand of another: and the attainting a man 
without hearing him was condemned, as contrary to 
natural juftice; fo the Protector fuffered almoft as much 
by his death, as he could have done by his life. 
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The Laity and Clergy both gave the King fubfidies, a new vi- 
and fo the Parliament was prorogued. The firft thing “tation. 


taken into care was the receiving the aét of uniformity: 
{ome complaints were made of te priefts’ way of officiat-. 
ing, that they did it with fuch a tone of voice, that the 
people did not underftand what was faid, no more than 
when the prayers were faid in Latin; fo this te i. 
was found; prayers were ordered to be faid in parith-. 
churches in a plain voice; but in cathedrals the old way 
was fill kept up, as agreeing better with the mufic ufed 
in them: though this {eemed not very decent in the con- 
feffion of fins, nor in the Litany, where a fimple voice, 
gravely uttered, ao better with thofe devotions than 
thofe cadences and mufical notes do. Others continued 


to 


Say 
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BOOK to ufe all the gefticulations, croflings, and kneelings, that 
si they had formerly been accuftomed to: the people did 

alfo continue the ufe of their beads ; which were brought 
"549° in by Peterthe Hermit in the eleventh century, by which 
the repeating the Angel’s falutation to the Virgin was 
made a great part of their devotion, and was ten times 

faid for one Pater Nofter. Inftruétions were given to the 
vifitors to put all thefe down in a new vifitation, and to 
enquire if any priefts continued to drive a trade by 
trentals, or maffes for departed fouls. Order was alfo 
given, that there fhould be no private maffes at altars in 

the corners of churches, and that there fhould be but one 
communion in a day, unlefs it were in great churches, 

and at high feftivals, in which they were allowed to have 

one communion in the morning, and another at noon. 

The vifitors made their report, that they found the Book 

of Common Prayer received univerfally over all the king- 

dom, only Lady Mary continued to have mafs faid ac- 
cording to the abrogated forms: upon this, the Council 
wrote to her to conform to the laws; for the nearer fhe 

was to the King in blood, fhe was fo much the more 
obliged to give a good example to the reft of the fubjeéts. 

She refufed to comply with their defires, and fent one ta 

the Emperor for his prote€tion; upon which, the Empe- 

ror prefled the Englifh ambaffadors, and they promifed, 

that for fome time fhe fhould be difpenfed with. ‘The 
Emperor pretended afterwards that they made him an 
abfolute promife, that the fhould never be more troubled 

about it; but they faid, it was only a temporary promife. 

A match was. alfo propofed for her ae the King of 
Portugal’s: brother, but it was let fall foon after. She 
refufed to.acknowledge the Jaws made when the King 
was ‘under age, and carried herfelf very high; for fhe. 
‘knew well that the Protetor was then afraid of a war 
with France, and that made the Emperor’s alliance more 
sa - neceflary to England: yet the Council fent for the 
officers of her houfehold, and required them to let her 
know that the King’s authority was the fame when he 
was a child as at full age ; and that it was now lodged in 

_ them; and though as they were fingle perfons they were 
_._allinferior to her, yet as they were the King’s Council 
_ fhe was bound to obey them, efpecially when they exe- 
a cuted the Jaw ; which all fubjects, of what rank foever, 
were bound to obey. Yet at prefent they durft go no 
_ further, for fear of the Emperor’s difpleature: fo it was 

refolved to connive at her mais. a as, 
The 
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The reformation of the greateft errors in divine worfhip BOOK 
being thus eftablifhed, Cranmer proceeded next to efta- 
blith a. form of do&rine: the chief point that hitherto 
was untouched, was the prefence of Chrift in the Sacra- p, 1542" 
ment, which the priefts magnified as the greateft myftery concerning 
of the Chriftian religion, and the chief privilege of Chrif- Chritt’s 
_ tians ; with which the fimple and credulous vulgar were easy 
» mightily affected. The Lutherans received that) which ment, 
had been for fome ages the doétrine of the Greek Church, 
that in the Sacraments there was both bread and wine, 
and alfe the fubftance of the body and blood of Chrift. 
The Helvetians looked on it only as a commemoration of 
the death of Chrift. The Princes of Germany were at great 
pains to have thefe reconciled, in which Bucer had labour- 
ed with eee induftry : but Luther, being a man of harfh 
temper, did not eafily bear contradiGtion, and was too apt 
to aflume, in effe&, that infallibility to himfelf, which he 
condemned in the Pope. Some took a middle way, and 
aflerted a real prefence ; but it was not eafy to underftand 
what was meant by that expreflion, unlefs it was a real 
application of Chrift’s death; fo that the meaning of 
really was effectually, But though Bucer followed this 
method, Peter Martyr did in his lectures declare plainly 
for the Helvetians. So Dr. Smith, and fome others, in- 
tended publicly to oppofe and affront him; and challeng- 
ed him toa difpute about it; which he readily accepted, 
on thefe conditions, that the King’s Council thould firft 
approve of it, and that it fhould be managed in Scripture 
terms: for the ftrength of thofe Doétors lay in a nimble 
managing of thofe barbarous and unintelligible terms of the 
Schools, which though they founded high, yet really they 
had no fenfe under that: fo all the Proteftants refolved to 
difpute in Scripture terms, which feemed more proper in 
matters of divinity than the metaphyfical language of 
Schoolmen. The Council having appointed Dr, Cox, 
and fome others, to prefide in the difpute, Dr. Smith 
went out of the way, and a little after fled out of Eng- 
land; but before he went, he wrote a very mean fub-_ 
miffion to Cranmer: other Doctors difputed with Peter 
Martyr concerning tranfubftantiation; but that had th > 
common fate of all public difputes, for both fides gave 
out that they had the better. At the fame time there 
were alfo difputes at Cambridge, which were moderated 
by Ridley, that was fent down thither by the Council, 


oe 


He had fallen on Bertram’s book of the Sacrament, and ‘a 


wondered much to find fo celebrated a writer in the 
Q ninth 
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BOOK ninth century engage fo plainly againft the corporal 
!. prefence: this difpofed him to think that at that time it 
————~ was not the received belief of the Church: he com- 
‘549° municated the matter to Cranmer, and they together 
made great collections out of the Fathers on this head, and 
both wrote concerning it. 
Arguments The fubflance of their arguments was, that as Chrift — 
againg the called the cup the fruit of the vine, fo St. Paul called 
orpora , ‘ . 
prefence. the other element bread, after the confecration; which 
{hews that their natures were not changed. Chrift, fpeak- 
ing to Jews, and fubftituting the Eucharift in the room of 
the Pafchal Lamb, ufed Fach expreffions as had been: 
cuftomary among the Jews on that occafion ; who called 
the Lamb the Lord’s Paffover; which could not be meant 
literally, fince the Paffover was the Angel’s pafling over 
their houfes, when the firftborn of the Egyptians were 
killed : fo it being a commemoration of that, was calledthe . 
Lord’s Paffover; and in the fame fenfe did Chrift call the 
bread bis body: figurative expreffions being ordinary in 
Scripture, and not improper in Sacraments, which may be 
called figurative actions, It was alfo appointed for a 
remembrance of Chrift, and that ey ofes abfence. The 
elements were alfo called by Chri ie body broken, and 
his blood /hed; fo it is plain they were his body, not as it 
is glorified in heaven, but as it fuffered on the crofs: and 
fince the Scriptures fpeak of Chrift’s continuance in 
heaven till the laft day, from thence they inferred, that 
he was not corporally prefent. And it was fhewed, that 
the eating Chrifl’s Hy » mentioned by St. John, was not 
to be underftood of the Sacrament, fince of every one that 
did eat, it is faid, that he has eternal life in him, So that 
was to be underftood only of receiving Chrift’s do&trine ; 
and he himfelf {hewed it was to be meant fo, when he 
faid, that the fle/b profited nothing, but his words were fpirit 
and life. So that all this was according to Chrift’s 
ordinary way of teaching in parables. Many other argu- 
ments were browght from the nature of a body, to prove 
that it could not be in more places than one at once; and — 
that it was not in a place after the manner of a {pirit, but 
was always extended, They found alfo that the Fathers 
had taught, that the elements were ftill bread and wine, 
. and were the types, the figns, and figures of Chrifl’s body, 
not only according to Tertullian and St. Auftin, but to 
the ancient Liturgies, both in the Greek and Roman 
Churches. But that on which they built moft was, that 
Chryfoftom, Gelafius, and Theodoret, arguing oe 
: thofe 
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thofe who faid that the human nature in Chrift was BOOK 
fwallowed up by its union to his godhead; they illuftrat- — & 
ed the contrary thus: as in the Sacrament, the elements 
are united to the body of Chrift, and yet continue to be 54% 
the fame that they were formerly, both in fubftance, 
nature, and figure; fo the humanity was not deftroyed by 
its union with the Word. From which it apbanredh that 
it was then the received opinion that the elements were 
not changed; and therefore all thofe high expreffions in 
Chrytoftom, or others, were only {trains and figures of 
eloquence, to raife the devotion of the people higher in 
that holy a&tion. But upon thofe expretlions the follow- 
ing ages built that opinion; which agreeing fo well 
with the defiens of the prietts for eftablithing the autho- 
rity of that order, which by its character was qualified for 
the greate{t performance that ever was; no wonder they 
took all imaginable pains to infufe it into the belief of the 
world: and thofe dark ages were difpofed to believe every 
thing fo much the rather, the more incredible that it 
appeared to be. In the ninth century, many of the great- 
eft men of that age wrote againft it, and none of them 
were for that condemned as heretics. The contrary 
opinion was then received in England, as appeared by 
one of the Saxon Homilies that was read on Matter-day, 
in which many of Bertram’s words were put: but it was 
generally received in the eleventh and twelfth century, 
and fully eftablifhed in the fourth Council in the Lateran, 

At firft it was believed that the whole loaf was turned 
into one entire body, fo that in the diftribution every one 
had a joint given him; and according to that conceit it 
was given out, that it did often bleed, and was turned , 
into pieces of flefh. But this feemed amindecent way of 
handling Chrift’s glorified body; fo the Schoolmen did 
invent a more feemly notion, that a body might be in 
a place after the manner of a {pirit, fo that in every crumb 
there was an entire Chrift; which, though it appeared 
very hard to be conceived, yet it generally prevailed; and 
then the miracles fitted for the former opinion were no 
more heard of, but new ones, agreeing to this hypothefis, 
were fet up in their ftead: fo dexteroufly did the priefts 
deceive the world. And becaufe a mouthful of bread or 
a draught of wine would have been fhrewd temptations 
to make the people think it was really bread and wine 
that they got; therefore as the cup was taken away, fo 
inftead of bread a thin wafer was given, to make the 
people more eafily imagine, that it was only the ee 
aa 0 
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of bread that were received by them. Upon thefé grounds 
did Cranmer and Ridley go in this matter. 

There were fome Anabaptifts at this time in England, 
that were come over out of Germany. Of them there 
were two forts; fome only objeéted to the baptizing of 
children, and to the manner of it by fprinkling, and not 
by dipping; others held many opinions, that had been 
anciently condemned as herefies, They had raifed a 
cruel war in Germany, and fet up anew King at Munfter 5 
but all thefe carried the name of Anabaptifis from that of 
infant baptifm, though it was one of the mildeft opinions 
that they held. Some of thefe came over to England; fo 
a commiffion was granted to fome Bifhops and others to 
fearch them out, and to proceed againft them. Several 
perfons were brought before them, and did abjure their 
errors; which were, “that there was not a trinity of 
* perfons; that Chrift was not God, and took not fleth of 
‘‘ the Virgin; and that a regenerate man could not fin.” 
One Joan Bocher, called Joan of Kent, denied that Chrift 
took fleth of the fubflance of his mother; fhe was out of 
meafure vain and conceited of her notions, and rejected 
all the inftruétion that was offered her with feorn: fo fhe 
was condemned as an obftinate heretic, and delivered to 
the fecular arm. But it was very hard to perfuade the 
King to fign the warrant for her execution: he thought it 
was an.inftance of the fame fpirit of cruelty, for which 
the Reformers condemned the Papifts.. It was hard to 
condemn one to be burned for fome wild opinions, efpe- 
cially when they feemed to flow from daihubed brain. 
But Cranmer perfuaded him, that he, being God’s lieute- 
nant, was bound, in the firft place, to punith thofe offences 
committed againft God: he alfo alleged the laws of Mofes 
for punifhing blafphemers; and he thought errors that 
ftruck immediately againft the Apoftles’ Creed, ought to 
be capitally punifhed. .Thefe things did rather heute 
than Gedy the young King. He figned the warrant 
with tears in his eyes, and faid to Cranmer, that fince he 
refigned up himfelf in that matter to his judgment, if he 
finned in it, it fhould lie at his door, This ftrack the 
Archbifhop; and both he and. Ridley took her into their 
houfes, and, tried what reafon, joined with gentlenefs, 
could do. But the was ftill more and. more infolent: fo’ 
at laft fhe was burned, and ended her life very indecently, . 
breaking out often in jeers and reproaches, avd was look- 
ed on asa perfon fitter for Bedlam than a flake. Some 


time after, that, a Dutchman, George yan Parre, was alfo — 


con- 
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condemned and burned for denying the divinity of BOOK 
Chrift, and faying, that the Father only was God. He ¥. 
had led a very exemplary life, both for fafiing, devotion, . 
and a good converfation, and fuffered with extraordinary **4% 
compofednefs of mind: ‘Thefe things caft a great blemifh 

on the Reformers: it was faid, they only condemned 
cruelty when it was exercifed on themfelves, but were- 

ready to practife it when they had power. The Papifts 

made great ufe of this afterwards in Queen Mary’s time, 

and what Cranmer and Ridley fuffered in her time, was 
thought a juft retaliation on them, from that wife Pro- 
vidence that difpenfes all things juftly to all men. For 

the other fort of Anabaptifts, no feverities were ufed againft 

them, but feveral books were written to juftify infant 
baptifm; and the pra¢tice of the Church fo early begun, 

and fo univerfally eer was thought a good plea, efpe- 

cially being grounded on fuch arguments in Scripture 

as did demonfirate, at leaft, the lawfulnefs of it. 

Another fort of people was much complained of, who The doc- 
built fo much on the received opinion of predeftination,; ne of 
that they thought they might live as they pleafed ; fince tion abufed. 
nothing could refift an abfolute decree: nor did thofe 
who had advanced that opinion, know well how to hinder 
people from making fuch inferences from it; all they did 
was to warn them not to pry too much into thofe fecrets : 
but if the opinion was true, there was no need of much 
prying to make fuch conclufions from it. This had a 
very ill effeét on the lives of many, who thought they 
were fet loofe from all obligations; and that was indeed 
the greateft {candal of the Reformation. The preachers 
were aware of it, and apprehenfive of the judgments of 
God that would follow on it: of which they gave the 
nation free warning, 

At this time a fort of contagion of rage run over all the Tumults 
commons of England, The nobility and gentry, finding i" feveral 
more advantage by the trade of wool, than by their corn, Eabland 
did generally inclofe their grounds, and turn them to ; 
pafture; and fo kept but few fervants, and took large 
portions of their eftates into their own hands; and yet 
the numbers of the people increafed, marriage being 
allowed to ail; the abrogation of many, holidays, and the 
putting down of pilgrimages, gave them alfo more time 
to work: fo the. commons feared to be reduced to great 
flavery. Sonre propofed an Agrarian law for regulating 
this; and the King himfelf wrote a difcourfe about it, 
that there might be fome equality in the divifion of the 
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foil among the tenants. The Protector was a great friend 
to the commons, and complained much of the oppreftion of 
the landlords. ‘There was a commiffion iflued out, to 
enquire concerning inclofures and farms; and whether 
thofe who purchafed the abbey lands, and were obliged 
to keep up hofpitality, performed it or not; and what 
encouragement they gave to hufbandry: but this turned 
to nothing. So the commons rofe everywhere: yet in 
moft of the inland countries they were eafily difperfed ; 
and it was promifed that their grievances fhould be re- 


. dreffed. The Prote&tor, againft the Council’s mind, fet 


The re- 
bellion in 
Devon- 
fhire. 
June 10. 


out a proclamation againft all new inclofures, and for 
indemnifying the people for what was pafled. Com- 
miffioners were alfo fent everywhere to hear and determine 
all complaints; but the power that was given to them 
was fo arbitrary, that the landlords called it an in- 
vafion of property, when their rights were thus fubjeéted 
to the pleafures of fuch men. The commons, under- 
flanding that the Proteétor was fo favourable to them, 
were thereby more encouraged; and it was afterwards 
objected to him, that the convulfions England fell in foon 
after, was chiefly occafioned by his ill condué ; in which 
he was the more blamed, becaufe he acted againft the 
mind of the greateft part of the Council. In Devon- 
fhire the infurreétion was more formidable; the fuperfti- 
tion of the priefts joining with the rage of the commons, 
fo they became quickly ten thoufand firong. The Lord 
Ruffel was fent againft them with a fmall force, and was 
ordered to try if the matter could be compofed without 
blood: but Arundel, a man of quality, commanding the 
rebels, they were not a loofe body of people, eafily dif- 
fipated. They fent their demands to Court, “That the 
“* old fervice and ceremonies might be fet up again; that 
“* the aGt of the fix Articles, and the decrees of General 
“‘ Councils, might be again in force; that the Bible in 
‘* Englith fhould be called in; that preachers fhould pray 
“¢ for the fouls in purgatory; that Cardinal Pole fhould 
“ be reftored; that the half of the abbey-lands thould be 
“< reftored, to found two abbeys in every county; and 
“‘that gentlemen of one hundred marks a year might 
“< have but one fervant.”? And they defired a fafe conduc 


for their chief leaders, in order to the redrefs of their 


particular grievances: afterwards they moderated their 
defires only to points of religion. Cranmer wrote a Jarge 
anfwer to thefe, fhewing the novelty and fuperftition of 
thofe rites and ceremonies, and of that whole way of 
’ é worthip, 
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worthip, of which they were fo fond; and that the amend- 
ments and changes had been made according to the 
Scriptures, and the cuftoms of the primitive Church; and 
that their being fond of a worfhip which they underftood 
not, and being defirous to be kept ftill in ignorance, with- 
out the Scriptures, {hewed their priefts had greater power 
over them than the common reafon of all mankind had. 
As for the fix Articles, that aét had never paffed, if the 
King had not gone in perfon to the Parliament, and 
argued for it; yet he foon faw his error, and was flack 
in executing it. After that there was a high threatening 
anfwer fent them in the King’s name, charging them for 
their rebellion and blind obedience to their priefts. In it 
the King’s authority, under age, was largely fet forth ; 
for by the pretence of the King’s minority, the people 
generally were made believe, that their rifing in arms was 
not rebellion. In conclufion, they were earneftly in- 
vited to fubmit to the King’s mercy, as others had done, 
whom the King had not only pardoned, but had redreffed 
their juft grievances. At the fame time the like fpirit of 
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rage inflamed the commons in Norfolk; they pretended ang in 
nothing of religion, but only to deftroy the gentry, and Norfolk. 


put new counfellors about the King: they were led by 
one Ket, a tanner, and in a few days grew to be twenty 
thoufand. They encamped near Norwich, and commit- 
ted great outrages. Parker, afterwards Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, went in among them, and with great free- 
dom inveighed againft their rebellion and cruelty, and 
warned them of the judgments of God that would fall on 
them ; for which he was in great danger of his life. Ket 
was now their Prince, and, in imitation of the ancient 
Druids, he did juftice upon complaints brought before 
him under an oak, called from thence the Oak of Refor- 
mation. The Marquis of Northampton was fent againft 
them, with orders to keep at a diftance, and cut off their 
provifions. There was at the fame time a rifing likewife 
in Yorkfhire, where the commons, being encouraged by 
fome pretended prophecies, ran together, and committed 


aéts of great barbarity on fome gentlemen. The French The French 
King hearing of all this, refolved to take his advantage, >esi9 @ 


and regain Boulogne : three days before he marched with ™ 


his army, the Englifh ambaffador shen: him upon the 
intimations that were given him of his defigns, he affured 
him, on the faith of a gentleman, that he would not begin 
a war till he had firft given warning. But many Princes 
reckon it a part of their prerogative to be exempted from 
: Q 4 fuch 
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BOOK fuch ties, by which only poor fubjects ought to be fet- 
Ml. tered. ‘All thefe things falling upon the government at 
™———— once, it may be eafily imagined they were under no fmall 
1549» confternation. A faft was proclaimed at Court, where 
Cranmer preached with great freedom and vehemence : 
he Jaid out before them their vicious and ill lives, parti- 
cularly of thofe who pretended a love to the Gofpel ; and 
fet before them the judgments of God that they might 
look for; and enlarged’ on the frefh example of the ca- 
Jamities of Germany ; and intimated the fad apprehenfions 
he had of fome terrible ftroke, if they did not repent and 
‘amend their lives. 
The rebels. Lhe rebels in Devonfhire befieged Exeter: the citizens 
everywhere Tefifted their affaults, but could not fo eafily refift the af- 
routed. faults that hunger made on them ; for they were not pro- 
vided for a fiege. They were reduced at laft to great ex- 
tremities, which made the Lord Ruflel, after he had got 
fuch fupplies as he judged neceflary, refolve to fall upon 
them. They poffefled themfelves of a bridge behind him, 
both to inclofe him, and to hinder. others from joining 
with him ; but “he marched back, and did quickly beat 
them from it, with the lofs of: fix hundred of their men 3 
and by that eflay he perceived how eafy a work it would 
be to difperfe them, He upon that marched forward to 
Exeter, ‘and beat the rebels from a bridge that opened his 
way to their camp, killing a thoufand of them: upon 
which they raifed the fiege, and retired in. great diforder 
_ to Launcefton. . He purfued them as long as they kept in 
a body, and great numbers of them were killed ; fome of 
‘their leaders and priefts were taken and hanged : fo happily 
was that rebellion fubdued, without any oe on the King’s 
‘fide. But the Marquis of: Northampton was not fo fuc- 
cefsful in Norfolk: he marched into’ Norwich. The 
rebels having a great party. in the town, which was a 
‘place of no ftrength, fell in upon him next day, and drove 
him out of it ; one’ hundred of his men were killed, and 
‘thirty taken prifoners. Upon this they were much lifted 
up; but the Earl of Warwick coming thither with fix 
thoufand men, that were prepared to be fent to Scotland, 
they, after fome fkirmifhes with him, were forced to re- 
‘tire; for they had watfted all the -country about, fo that . 
‘their provifions failed them: but Warwick followed them 
clofe, and killed great numbers, and difperfed them : Ket 
‘and fome of their leaders were taken, and hanged in 
chains.. The news of this going to Yorkthire, the rebels 
there, that had not exceeded three thoufand, accepted the 
offer 
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offer of pardon that was fent them ; and fome of the more BOOK 
faGtious, that were animating them to make new com- = | 
motions, were taken and hanged. On the 21{t of Auguft, —~~~~ 
the Protestor publifhed a general pardon in the King’s '5** 
name of all that had been done before that day. Many 
of the Council oppofed this, and judged it better to keep 
the commons under the lath ; but the Protector thought, 
that as long as fuch members continued in fuch fears, it 
would be eafy ‘to raife new diforders: fo he refolved, 
though without the majority of the Council, to go through 
with it. This difgufted the Council extremely, who 
thought he took too much upon him. 

A vifitation of Cambridge followed foon after this. A vifitation 

‘Ridley was the chief of the vifitors.. When he found of Cam- 

‘that a defign was laid to fupprefs fome Colleges, under "8 
pretence of uniting them to others ; and to convert fome 
fellowthips that were provided tor Divines, to the ftudy of 
the civil law, he refufed to go along in that with the 
other vifitors ; and particularly oppofed the fuppretlion of 
Clare-Hall, which they began with. He faid, the Church 
was already too much robbed, and yet fome men’s 
ravenoufnefs was not fatisfied. It feemed the defign was 
Jaid to drive both religion and Jearning out of the Jand ; 
therefore he defired leave to be gone. The vifitors com- 
plained of him to the Protector, and imputed his concern 
for Clare-Hall to his partiality for the North, where he 
‘was born, that being a houfe for the northern counties. 
‘Upon that, the Protector wrote him a chiding letter; but 
‘he anfwered it with the freedom that became a Bifhop, 
who was refolved to fuffer all things, rather than to fin 
‘againft his confcience: and the Protector was fo well fa- 
tisfied with him, that the College was preferved.. There 
was at this time an end put to a very foolifh controverfy, 
that had occafioned fome heat, concerning the pronuncia- 
‘tion of the Greek tongue, which many uled more fuitably 
to an Englifh than a Greek accent. Cheek being the 
Profeffor of Greek, had taught the truer rules of pro- 
nunciation ; but Gardiner was an enemy. to every thing 
that was new, and fo he oppofed it much in King Henry’s 
time, and Cheek was made to leave the chair: but both 
he and Sir Thomas Smith wrote. in vindication of his 
rules with fo much learning, that all people wondered to 
fee fo much brought out upon fo flight an occafion ; but 
Gardiner was not a man to be wrought on by reafon, 
- Now the matter was fettled, and the new way of pro- 
nunciation took place, and that the rather, becaufe the 
patrons 
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patrons of it were in fuch power, the one being the King’s 
tutor, and the other made Secretary of State: and that 
Gardiner, who oppofed it, was now in the Tower. So 
great an influence has greatnefs in fupporting the moft 
{peculative and indifferent things. 

Bonner was now brought in trouble: it was not eafy to 
know how to deal with ain, for he obeyed every order 
that was fent him; and yet it was known that he fecretly 
hated and condemned all that was done ; and, as often as 
he could declare that fafely, he was not wanting by fuch 
ways to preferve his intereft with the Papifts: and though 
he obeyed the orders of Council, yet he did it in fo remifs 
a manner, that it was vifible that it went againft the 
grain. So he was called before the Council, and charged 
with feveral particulars, that whereas he ufed to officiate 
himfelf on the great feftivals, he had not done it fince the 
new fervice was fet out; that he took no care to reprefs 
adultery, and that he never preached. So they ordered 
him to officiate every feftival, to preach once a quarter, 


and to begin within three weeks, and preach at St. Paul’s;’ 


and to be prefent at every fermon when he was in health ; 
and to proceed feverely againft thofe who withdrew from 
the new fervice, and againft adulterers. They required 
him to fet forth the heinoufnefs of rebellion, and the 
nature of true religion, and the indifference of outward 
ceremonies ; and particularly to declare, that the King’s 
authority was the fame, and as much to be obeyed before 
he was of age as after. On the firft of September he 
preached ; he faid nothing of the power of Kings under 
age, and {poke but little to the other points, but enlarged 
much on the corporal prefence in the Sacrament. Hooper 
and W. Latimer, two of his hearers, informed againft him. 
So a commiflion was granted to Cranmer, Ridley, the two 
Secretaries of State, and May, Dean of St. Paul’s, to 
examine that matter, and to imprifon or deprive him, as 
they {hould fee caufe for it: they were alfo authorized to 
proceed in the fummary way of the fpiritual courts. He 
was fummoned to Lambeth, where he carried himfelf 
with great difrefpe&t and difingenuity towards the dele- 
gates, and gave the informers very foul language ; and in 
his whole difcourfe, he behaved himfelf like one that was 
difturbed in his brain. When the commiffion was read, 
he made a proteftation againft it, referving to himfelf a 
power to recess to divers things in it. He faid the in- 
formers were heretics, and only profecuted him becaufe 
he had taught the prefence of Chrift in the scoala 
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At the next meeting Secretary Smith was there, who was BOOK 
not prefont at the firft; fo upon that account Bonner pro- — | 
tefted againft him; he alfo charged herefy on his ac- 
culers, who were thereby under excommunication, and fo 1549 
not capable to appear in any court. He denied that any 
injundtions had been given its under the King’s hand or 
ligunet; he faid he had preached againft the late rebels, 
which implied that the King’s power was complete, 
though he was under age. It was anfwered to this, that 
the Court might proceed ew offeio, without informers : 
and that the injunctions, concerning the heads of which 
he waa required to treat in his fermon, were read to him 
by one of the Secretaries, ard were given him by the 
Protector, and they were afterwards called for, and that 
article about the King’a power under age was, by order of 
Council, added; and the paper was delivered to him by 
Secretary Smith, At a third appearance, the informers 
offered to vindicate themfelves of the charge of herefy ; 
but after fome feurriloua language given them by Bonner, 
he was called upon to anfwer to the main bufinefs, which 
was, his faying nothing of the King’s power under age : 
to this he faid, he had prepared notes about it, both from 
the inflances in Seripture of Solomon, Joath, and Ma- 
nalles, of Jofiah and Joakim, that reigned under age; as 
alfo feveral inftances in the Englith fiory, as Henry the 
Third, Mdward the Third, Richard the Second, Henry the 
Sixth, and Edward the Wifth; but he pretended thele 
things had efeaped his memory; and a long account of 
the defeat of the rebels being fent to him by the Council, 
with an order to read it, had put him in fome confufion, 
and that the book in which he had put his notes fell from 
him; for which he appealed to his chaplains, whom he 
had employed to gather for him the names of thofe Kings 
who had reigned id they were of age, But this did 
not fatiafy the court ; fo they proceeded to examine wit- 
neflea, abe Bonner entangled all he could with inter- 
rogatories, and the niceties of the canon law, Bonner 
built hia main defence on this, that in the paper which 
the Protector gave him, that article concerning the King’s 
age waa not mentioned, but was afterwards added by 
Smith; {o that he was not bound to obey it: but it was 
proved that the whole Council ordered that addition to be 
made, Smith had weated him fomewhat tharply, for his 
carriage was very mevesrg) upon that he renewed his 
former proteflation againtt him, and vefafed to look on 
hiny as his judge, fince he had declared hinfelf fo partial 
againtt 
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BOOK againft him: he complained, that Smith had compared 
ll. him to thieves and traitors. Smith faid, it was vifible he 
—— aéted as they did: to which Bonner anfwered, that as he 
*549+ was Secretary of State, he honoured him, but as he was 
Sir Thomas Smith, he lied, and he defied him. And being 
threatened with imprifonment, he feemed not much con- 
cerned at it; he faid, he had a few goods, a poor carcafe, 

and a foul ; the two former were in their power, but he 
would take care of the latter. And upon that he appealed 

to the King, and would not anfwer any more, unlefs 
Smith fhould withdraw. For that contempt he was fent 

to the Marfhalfea ; but as he was carried away, he broke 

out into great paffion, both againft Smith and Cranmer. 
Being called again before them, he adhered to his former 
appeal ; and fome new matter being brought again{t him, 

he refufed to anfwer.. Great endeavours were ufed to 
perfuade him to fubmit. Promifes were made him of 
gentler ufaze for the future; but he continued obftinate, 

and inftead of retra¢ting, he renewed his appeal. So on 

the firft of O&ober, Cranmer, Ridley, Smith, and May, 
Andde- pronounced fentence of deprivation, becaufe he had not 
privation. obeyed the orders of the Protector and Council, nor de~ 
clared the King’s power, while he was under age. He 

was fent back to prifon till the King fhould give further 
order, and a large record was made of his whole deport- 

ment during the procefs, and put in the regifter of the fee 

of London, which he took no care to deface when he was 
afterwards reftored. This was much cenfured as, at beft, 

a great ftretch of law, if not plainly contrary to it. Some 
complained that Laymen concurred in fuch a fentence ; 

but it was faid, this was no fpiritual cenfure, for he was 

not degraded, but only deprived of his bifhoprie ; and he 

had taken a commiffion for holding it during the King’s 
pleafure ;.and fo thofe that were commiffioned by the 

King might well deprive him, fince he held. it fo pre- 
carioufly. It was.alfo faid, that Conftantine had appointed 

‘ triers for hearing the. complaints made of fome Bifhops ; 
and they examined the bufinefs of Cecilian and the Dona- 

tifts, upon an appeal from fome fynods, that had before 
judged that matter. That fame Emperor did alfo, by his 

own authority, turn out the Patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch, and the Bifhop of Conftantinople ; and though 

the orthodox party complained of his doing it upon the 

falfe fuggeftions of the Arians, yet they did not deny his 
authority in fuch cafes ;. and it was ordinary for the Em- 
perors to appoint the Bifhops that followed their Court 

to 
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to judge fome other Bifhops; which was not done ca- BOOK 
nonically, but by the Emperor’s anthority.. But to the 
matter of the/fentence, it was alfo faid, that it was hard 
to deprive Bonner for an omiflion that might be only a  ‘*4" 
defect of his memory, as he pretended it was, though 
few believed that. Upon the whole matter, it was vifible 
that it had been refolved to turn him out on the firft oc- 
cafion that could be found, and that they took hold of 
him on this difadvantage; and that» the fault was rather 
aggravated for his fake, than he deprived for the fault; 
which would have been more gently paffed over in another: 
but he had been fierce and cruel, and fo was much hated, 
and little pitied. He remained a prifoner till Queen 
Mary’s reign, but continued to behave himfelf more like a 
eee than a divine; for he fent about to his friends to 

urnifh him well with puddings and pears, and gave them 

all to the devil that did not fupply him liberally. Such 
curfes were ftrange acts of epifcopal jurifdiation; yet they 
were mild, compared to thofe he gave out when he was 
again reftored to his fee in the next reign, by which he 
condemned fo many innocents to the fire. 

The Englith affairs in foreign parts went very unfuc- lll fuccefs 
cefsfully this year; for when they were fo diftracted at “satel 
home, no wonder if both the French and Scots took ad- >)” 
vantage from thence. Moft of the forts about Boulogne 
were taken by the French; but though thofe that com- 
manded them did, for their own excufe, pretend they were 
ill provided; yet the French writers publifhed that they 
were well ftored. From thefe they came, and fet down 
before Boulogne ; and though the plague broke into the 
French camp, yet the fiege was not raifed. The King 
left the army under the command of Coligny, the famous 
Admiral of France. He found the fure way to take it 
was to cut it off from fea, and fo to keep out all fupplies ; 
but the feveral attempts he made to do that proved un- 
fuccefsful. The winter that came on forced him to 
raife the fiege; but he lodged a great part of his army 
in the forts about, fo that it was in danger of being lolt 
next year. In Scotland there was alfo a great turn; the 
caftle of Broughty was taken by the Scots, and the gar- 
rifon almoft wholly cut off. The Englith took care to 
provide Hadington well, expecting a fiege; but upon 
that the Scots let it alone; yet the charge of keeping it 
was fo great, and the country about it was fo wafted, 
that all their provifions were to be fent from Berwick, fo 
that the Protector thought it more adyifable to abandon 
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it ; and upon that fent orders to the garrifon to flight the 
works, and come back to England. So that now the 
Englith had no place beyond the borders, except Lander ; 
and Thermes the French general fat down before it, and 
if a peace had not come, it had fallen into his hands. 
The Protector had now no foreign ally to depend on but 
the Emperor, and little was to be expected from him; for 
he was fo diffatisfied with the changes that had been 
made in the matters of religion, that they found his af- 
fiftance was not to be trufted to. At this time the Empe- 
ror brought his fon to the Netherlands, that he might 
put him in poffeffion of thofe provinces; though the 
fecret confiderations that made him do it fo early, in thofe 
places where the Prince was not elective, is not vifible. 
It was thought they inclined to thake off his yoke; and 
that if the Emperor fhould have then died, they would 
have put themfelves under Maximilian, Ferdinand’s fon, 
afterwards Emperor. It was fome fuch apprehenfion that 
moved Charles to make them {wear obedience fo early to 
his fon, and fettle not only many limitations on him in 
the matter of impofing taxes, and of not putting flrangers 
in places of truft, nor governing them by a military power, 
but make a fpecial provifion, that in cafe his fon fhould 
break thofe rules, the provinces fhould not be bound to 
obey him any longer; which was the chief ground both 
in law and confcience, upon which they afterwards jufti- 
fied their fhaking off his yoke. ~Charles, that was born 
in thofe parts, had a peculiar tendernefs for them, and did 
perhaps fear that the rigid councils of the Spaniards 
might prevail too much on his fon, which made him fo 
careful to fecure their liberties; a rare inftance of a 
Prince’s love for his people, by which he took fuch care 
of their rights, as to make their tie of obedience to his 
fon to depend on his maintaining them inviolably. The 
Princes of Germany were now at the Emperor’s mercy, 
and faw no way to recover their liberty, but by the help 
of the French King: fo there were-applications made to 
him, which he cheerfully entertained; only he was re- 
folved firft to make himfelf mafter of Boulogne, and then 
to turn his whole force towards Germany. Advertife- 
ments were given of this to the Protector, upon which 
he entered into a deep confultation with his friends what 
was fit to be done in fo critical a conjunture ; whether it 


' was better to deliver up Boulogne to the French by a 


treaty, or to engage in a war to preferve it; which being 
on the French’ fide, would prove a much more chargeable 
_ war 
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war to the Englifh than to the French; and this was of BOOK 
very dangerous confequence, when affairs were in foun- 
fettled a condition at home; ill fuccefs, which was like 
to be the event of fuch a war, would turn on him that 94% 
had the chief adminiftration of affairs: fo both regard to 
the public, and to the eftablifhing his private fortune, 
which could not be done in time of war, without draw- 
ing much envy on him, inclined him to deliver up Bou- 
logne. But his enemies faw that the continuance of the 
war was like to ruin him, whereas a general peace would 
put the nation wholly in his hands; and therefore they 
who were the majority in the Council, fet themfelves 
againft all motions for the treaty; and faid, it would be 
a lafting reproach on the government, if fuch a place 

_as Boulogne were fold. ; 

Paget gave his opinion in writing, in whith, after he Several 
had, with great judgment, balanced the affairs of Europe, case 
he concluded, that the reftoring the liberty of Germany, °°" 
and the bearing down the Emperor’s greatnefs, was at 
prefent to be preferred to all other things, and that could 
not be done without a conjunction with France; and 
that was to be purfued by the mediation of the Venetians. 
Thomas, a clerk of the Council, and much employed in 
foreign affairs, was of another mind: he thought it was 
very difhonourable to deliver up the late conquefts in 
France; therefore he propofed their cafting themfelves on 
the Emperor, that fo fome time might be gained: they 
knew the Emperor would not be hearty, unlefs they would 
promife to return to the Roman religion; but he thought 
that was to be done in fuch an extremity of affairs; and 
when the prefent difficulty was over, they might turn to 
other Councils. There -was great danger in this; it 
would very much difhearten the few towns that refufed 
to bear the Emperor’s yoke in Germany, and it would 
provoke the Emperor more againft them afterwards, if he 
fhould find that he had been deceived by them. He alfo 
propofed, that in order to the embroiling of Scotland, fome 
thould be employed to perfuade the governor to afpire to 
the crown, and that he fhould be affured of the.affiftance 
of England; for this would feparate that nation from the 
interefts of France. 

The iffue of thefe confultations was, firft, the fending The Empe~ 
over Paget to the Emperor, to try what might be expeét- !0 refutes 
ed from him. His public inftrutions were to obtain an fs *- 
explanation of fome ambiguous words in the formertreaty, ~ 
and a ratification of it by Prince Philip, and to adjuft fome 

differences 
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differences in the matter of trade: but his fecret infiruc- 
tions were to fee if the Emperor would include Boulogne 
in the league defenfive, and fo protect it : or, if that could 
not be obtained, he was ordered to try, whether the 
Emperor would take Boulogne into his hands, and what 
recompenfe he would give for it; but this he was order- 
ed to propofe as a motion of his own. , The Emperor 
fhifted him off for fome time by delays; and pretended 
that the carrying his fon about from town to town, mak- 
ing them fwear obedience, took him up fo, that till that 
was over, he could not receive his propofitions.. But the 
progrefs of the French about Boulogne, made Paget im- 
patient; fo the Bifhop of Arras, and the Emperor’s other 
minifters were appointed to treat with him, They at 
fir treated of fome differences between the Courts of 
Admiralty of both fides, and propofed fome expedients for 
adjufting them: for the confirmation of the treaty, it was 
offered, that the Prince fhould do it; but Paget moved 
likewife, that it might be confirmed by the States. It 
was anfwered, that the Emperor would never fue to his 
fubjeéts to confirm his treaties: he had fifteen or fixteen 
Parliaments, and would be in a very uneafy condition, if 
all thefe muft know the fecrets ee negociations: but 
fince the King of England was under age, it was more 
reafonable for them to demand a ratification from his 
Parliament. “Paget anfwered, the King’s power was the 
fame at all ages, and a ratification under the great feal 
did oblige him as much as if he had made the treaty 
himfelf; and objected, that their laft treaty with France 
was ratified by the aflembly of the States. To this they 
anfwered, that the prerogative of the Kings of France was 
fo limited, that they could not alienate any thing which. 
belonged to the Crown, without confent of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and of the States; but the Emperor had a 
more unlimited power in making treaties, As for the bufi- 
nefs of Boulogne, the Bifhop of Arras faid, it was taken after 
the Emperor’s treaty with England, and fo was not included 
init; nor could the Emperor comprehend it within it, with- 
out breach of his faith and treaties with France; which 
was fo contrary to the Emperor’s honour, that it could 
not be done: for the honour of a Prince is a good excufe, 
when he has no mind to engage in a deceitful or unjuft war 5 
but it is often forgotten when the circumftances are more 
favourable. Paget, after feveral other conferences, found 
there was nothing more to be expected of the Emperor ; 
fo he returned back to England: It was upon that propofed. 

in 
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in Council, whether, fince, by the treaty with France, Bou- BOOK 
logne was to be delivered up within a few years, it were i. £ 
not better to prevent a new war and a fiege, the iffue of 

which was like to prove very dangerous, and to enter *549 
into a treaty for doing it prefently; and if at the fame 

time it were not more advifable to make an end of the 

war in Scotland, fince there was no poffibility of com- 

paffing the marriage, for which it was firft begun. 

Upon this, all the ProteCtor’s enemies took off the mafk, A faction 
and declared themfelves againft it. The Earl of South- sent _ 
ampton and the Earl of Warwick were the chief fticklers; et 2 
the one hated him for turning him out of his office, and 
the other hoped to be the chief man in bufinefs if he 
fhould fall. Many things concurred to raife the Pro- 
tector many enemies ; his partiality to the commons pro- 
voked the gentry ; his cutting off his brother’s head, and 
building a magnificent palace in the Strand, upon the 
ruins of fome Bifhops’ houfes and churches, and that in a 
time both of war and plague, difgufted the people. The 
Clergy hated him, not only for his promoting the changes 
made in religion, but for his poffeffing himfelf of fo many 
of the Bithops’ beft manors: his entertaining foreign troops, 
both Germans and Italians, though done by confent of 
the Council, yet gave a general diftafte. And that great 
advancement he was raifed to wrought much both on 
himfelf and others; for it raifed his pride, as much as it 
provoked the envy of others: the Privy Counfellors com- 

lained, that he was become fo arbitrary in his proceed- 
ings, that he little regarded the oppofition that was made 
by the majority of the Council to any of his defigns. | All 
thefe things concurred to beget him many enemies ; and, 
except Cranmer, who never forfook his friend, and Paget 
and Smith, all turned againft him. So they violently 
Baba the propofition for a treaty with France: they 
alfo complained, that the places about Boulogne were Jott 
by his carelefinefs, and by his not providing them well ; 
and that he had recalled the garrifon out of Hadington ; 
and they put him in mind’of the conditions upon which 
he was firft made Proteétor, by which he was limited to 
do nothing but by their advice; though he had fince 
that taken out a patent, which clothed him with a far 
greater power. Upon Paget’s return, when it was vifible 
that nothing could be expected from the Emperor, he 

reffed them much to confent to a treaty with France: 
tas it was faid, that he had fecretly direéted Paget to 
pocure no better anfwer, that fo he might be sess 
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BOOK with an exoufe for fo difhonourable an action; therefore 

_ IL they would not give way to it. 
The Protedtor carried the King to Hampton ‘Court, and 
whi. put many of his own creatures about him, which increafed 
tarns toa the jealoufies: fo nine of the Privy Council met at Ely- 
ublick houfe, and affumed to themfelves the authority of the 
peach. — Council; and Secretary Petre being fent by the King to 

tober, . : 

afk an account of their meeting, inftead of returning, 
joined himfelf to them. They made a large declaration 
of the Protedctor’s ill government and bad defigns, and of 
his engaging the King to fet his hand to letters for raifing 
men, a for difperfing {editious papers ; therefore they 
refolved to fee to the lafety of the King and kingdom. 
Both the city pf London and the Lieutenant of the Tower 
declared for them: they alfo {ent letters all over ry ori 
defiring the affiftance of the nobility and gentry. Seven 
more Privy Counfellors came ae joined with them. 
They wrote to the King, complaining of the Protector’s 
obftinacy, and his refufing to hearken to their counfels, 
though the late King had left the government of his per- 
fon and kingdom to them in common, and the Protector 
was advanced to that diguity by them, upon conditions 
which he had little regarded; therefore they defired the 
King would conftrue well of their intentions and proceed- 
ings. The Protector had removed the King from Hamp- 
ton Court, as being an open place, to Windfor, which had 
fome more defence about it; and had armed fome of his 
own fervants, and fet them about the King’s perfon, which 
heightened the jealoufies of him; yet feeing himfelf 
abandoned by all his friends, except a few, and finding the 
party againft him was formed to fuch a flrength, that it 
would be in vain to ftruggle any longer, he offered to fub- 
mit himfelf to the Council. So a propofition of a treaty 
was fet on foot; and the Lords at a were defired to 
fend two of their number with their propofitions, and a 
paffport was fent them for their fafety, Cranmer and the 
other two wrote to the Council, to difpofe them to an 
agreement, and not to follow cruel counfels. Many falfe 
reports, as is ufual on fuch occafions, were carried of the 
Protector, as if he had threatened, that, if they intended to 
put him to death, the King fhould die firft, which ferved 
to increafe the prejudices again him. The Council 
wrote to Cranmer and Paget, charging them to look well 
to the King’s perfon, that he fhould not be removed froin 
Wind{or ; and that the Duke of Somertet’s fervants might 
be put from him, and his own fivorn fervants admitted to 
. wait: 
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wait: they alfo protefted that they would proceed with all BO OK 
the moderation and favour towards the Duke of Somerfet | “* 
that was poflible. The Council underftanding that all — 
things were prepared as they had defired, fent firft three of "54" 
their number, te fee that the Duke of Somerfet, and fome 

of his creatures, Smith, Stanhope, Thynne, Wolf, and 

Cecil, thould be confined to their lodgings ; and on the 

twelfth of O&eber, the whele Council went to Windfor, 

and made great proteftations of their duty to the King, 

which he received favourably ; and aflured them, he took 

all that they had done in good part. 

The Duke of Somerfet, with the reft of his friends, ex- The Pro- 
cept Cecil, who was prefently enlarged, were fent to the °" at 
Tower, and many articles were objected to him, that he 
being made Protector, with this condition, that he fhould 
do nothing but by the confent of the other executors, had 
treated with ambafladors apart; had made Bithops and 
Lord Lieutenants without their knowledge ; had held a 
Court of Requefts in his houle; had embated the coin ; 
had negle&ted the places the King had in France; had en- 
couraged the commons in their late infurrections; and had 
—_ out commitlions and proclaimed a aia without 
their confent; that he had animated the King againtt the 
reft of the Council, and had proclaimed them traitors, and 
had put his own fervants armed about the King’s perfon, 

By thefe it appears, the crimes againtt him were the 
effe&s of his fudden exaltation, that had made him too 
much forget that he was a {ubject; but that he had carried 
his greatnef$ with much innocence, fince no as of cru- 
elty, rapine, or bribery, were objected to him; for they 
were rather errors and weaknefles, than crimes. His em- 
bafing the coin was done upon a common miftake of weak 
governments, who fly to that as their laft refuge in the 
necetlity of their affairs, In his imprifonment, he fet him- 
felf to the ttudy of moral philofophy and divinity, and 
wrote a preface to a book of patience, which had made 
great impreflions on him. His fall was a great affliction 
to all that loved the Reformation; and that was increafed, 
becaute they had no reafon to trutt much to the two chief 
men of the party again{t him, Southampton and Warwick; 
the one was a known Papitt, and the other was looked on 
as a man of no religion; and both at the Emperor's Court, 
and in France, it was expected, that upon this revolution 
matters of religion would be again fet back into the pof- 
ture in which King Henry had left them. The Duke of 
Norfolk and Gardiner hoped to be difcharged, and Bonner 
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BOOK looked to be re-eftablifhed in his bifhopric again, and all 
Il. people began to fall off much from the new fervice: but 
the Earl of Warwick, finding the King was zealoufly ad- 
1549+ diéted to the Reformation, quickly forfook the Popith 
party, and feemed to be a mighty eral: of that work. 
A court of civilians was appointed to examine Bonner’s 
“appeal, and upon their report the Council rejected it, and 
confirmed the fentence that was paffed upon him. 
The Empe- , But next, foreign affairs came under their care. They 
ror will not fufpected that Paget had not dealt effectually with the 
affit them. Emperor, to affift them in the prefervation of Boulogne ; 
fo they fent over Sir Thomas Cheyney, to try what might be 
expecied from him: they alfo took care of the garrifon, - 
and both increafed it and fupplied it well. Cheyney 
found the fame reception with the Emperor, and had the 
fame anfwer that Paget got. The Emperor preffed him 
much that matters of religion might be again confidered, 
and confeffed, till that were done, he could not affift them 
fo effectually as otherwife he would do: fo now the 
Council found it neceflary to apply to the Court of France 
for a peace. The Earl of Southampton left the Court in 
eel difeontent ; he was neither reftored to his office of 
hancellor, nor was he made one of the fix Lords that 
were appointed to have the charge of the King’s perfon ; 
this touched him fo much, that he died not long after of 
grief, as was believed. 
A feffion of In November a feflion of Parliament met: in which an 
Parliament: aét was pafled, declaring it treafon to call any to the 
number of twelve together, about any matter of ftate, if, 
being required, they did not difperfe themfelves: other 
riotous aflemblies were alfo declared felonious ; the giving 
out of prophecies concerning the King, or Council, was 
alfo made penal. Another law was made againft vaga- 
bonds; the former ftatute was repealed, as too fevere; and 
provifions were made for the-relief of the fick and impo- 
tent, and employing fuch as could work. The Bifhops 
made a heavy complaint of the growth of vice and impiety, 
and that their power was fo much abridged, that they 
could not reprefs it : fo a bill was read, enlarging their au- 
thority, but it was thought that it gave them too much 
Sebi ; yet it was fo moderated, that the Lords paffed it, 
ut the Commons rejected it; and, inftead of it, fent up a 
bill that empowered thirty-two, who were to be named by 
the King, the one half of the temporality, and the other of 
the fpirituality, to compile a body of ecclefiaftical laws 
within three years; and that thefe, not being contrary ae 
, the 
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the common or ftatute law, and approved of by the King, BOOK 
fhould have the force of ecclefiaftical laws : oft the thirty- 
two, four were to be Bifhops, and as many to be common 
lawyers. 

Six Bifhops and fix Divines were empowered to pre- 

pare a new form of ordination; which being confirmed 
under the great feal, fhould take place after April next. 
Articles were alfo put in againft the Duke of Somerfet, The Duke 
with a confeffion figned by him. But fome objected, that of Somerfet 
they ought not to proceed, till they knew whether RE nents 
had figned it voluntarily, or not ; and fome were fent to favour. 
examine him. He acknowledged he had done it freely, 
but protefted that his errors had flowed rather from indif- 
cretion than malice, and denied all treafonable defigns 
againft the King, or the realm. He was fined in 2000l. a 
year in land, and in the lofs of all his. goods and offices, 
He complained of the heavinefs of this cenfure, and de- 
fired earneftly to be reftored to the King’s favour, and 
promifed to carry himfelf fo humbly and obediently, that 
he thould make amends for his pa{t follies ; which was 
thought a fign of too abject a mind; others excufed it, 
fince the power and malice of his enemies was fuch, that 
he was not fafe as long as he continued in prifon. He 
was difcharged in the beginning of February: foon after 
he had his pardon, and did fo manage his intereft in the 
King, that he was again brought both to the Court and 
Council in April. But if thefe fubmiflions gained him 
fome favour at Court, they funk him as much in the 
efteem of the world. 

The Reformation was now, after this confufion was over, A progrefs 

carried on again with vigour. The Council fent orders se one 
over England, to require all to conform themfelves to the °™*"°™ 
new fervice, and to call in all the books of the old Offices. 
An a& paffed in Parliament to the fame effect, one Earl, 
fix Bifhops, and four Lords only diffenting: all the old 
books and images were appointed to be defaced, and all 
prayers to faints were to be ftruck out of the primers 
publifhed by the late King. A fubfidy was granted, and 
the King gave a general pardon, out of which all prifoners 
on the account of the ftate, and Anabaptifts, were excepted. 
In this feffion the eldeft fons of Peers were firft allowed 
to fit in the Houfe of Commons, 

The committee appointed to prepare the Book of The Book 
Ordinations finifhed their work with common confent; ced her ag 
only Heath, Bifhop of Worcefter, refufed to fign it, for out, 
which he was called before the Council, and required . 
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BOOK doit; but he fill refufing was fent'to prifon. This was 


Il. 


thought hard meafure, to punifh one for not concurring 


———— in a thing not yet fettled by law. Heath was a complier, 


1550. 


who went along with the changes that were made, but 
was ready, upon the firft favourable conjun@ture, to re- 
turn back to the old fuperftition. It was found, that in 
the ancient Church there was nothing ufed in ordina- 
tions but prayer and impofition of hands: the additions of 
anointing and giving confecrated vefiments were after- 
wards brought in. And in the Council of Florence it 
was declared, that the rite of ordaining a prieft was the 
delivering the veffels for the Eucharift, with a power to 
offer facrifices to God for the dead and living, which 
was a novelty invented to fupport the belief of tranfub- 
ftantiation. So all thefe additions were cut off, and or- 
dination was reftored to a greater fimplicity; and the 
form was made almoft the ine that we ftill ufe; only 
then in ordaining a prieft, the Bifhop was to lay one hand 
on his head, and with the other to give him a Bible, and 
a chalice, and bread in it. In the confecration of a Bi- 
fhop, the form was the fame that we {till retain; onl 

then they kept up the cuftom of giving the Bifhop a fall 
faying thefe words, Be to the flock of Chrift a Shepherd. In 
the middle of the fixth century, the anointing the priefts’ 
hands was begun in France, but was not ufed in the Roman 
Church for two ages after that. In the eighth century, 
the veftments were given with a {pecial bleffing, empower- 
ing priefts to offer expiatory facrifices; then their heads 
were anointed: and in the tenth century, the belief of 
tranfubftantiation being received, the velfels for the Sacra- 
ment were delivered. It is evident, from the feveral forms 
of ordination, that the Church did not believe itfelf tied 
to one manner; and that the prayer, which in fome ages 
was the prayer of confecration, was in other ages efteem- 
ed only a prayer preparatory to it. There were fome 
{ponfions promifed as a covenant, to which the ordina- 
tion was a feal. The firft of thefe was, that the perfons, 
that came to receive orders, profeffed-that they believed they 
were inwardly moved to it by the Holy Ghoft. If this were 
well confidered, it would no doubt put many that thirft 
after facred offices to a ftand, who, if they examine them- 
felves well, dare not pretend to that, concerning which 
perhaps they know nothing, but that they have it not: 
and if they make the anfwer prefcribed in the book, with+ 
out fecling any fuch motion in their heart, they do public, 
ly lie to God, and againft the Holy Ghoft, and have no reafon 
Bois een ager iets ae 8 SRD p ae seen ware ho Ge 
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to expect a bleffing on orders fo obtained. But too many BOOK 
dotiider that only as a ceremony in law, neceflary to I. 
make them capable of fome place of profit, and not as the —~~~> 
dedication of their lives and Jabours to God, and to the 155% 
eaiolbg of fouls. It were happy for the Church if Bi- 

fhops would not think it enough barely to put thefe 
queftions, but would ufe great ftrictnefs in examining 
beforehand the motives that fet on thofe who come to 

be ordained. Another fponfion is, That the priefis fhall 

teach the people committed to their charge, and exhort them 

both in private and public, and vifit the fick. By this they 

plight their faith to God for the -care of fouls to be ma- 

naged by them in perfon, and upon that they muft find the 

pattoral care to be a load indeed; and fo will neither 

defert their flocks, nor hire them out to weak and, per- 

haps, feandalous mercenaries. In which the faultinefs of 

fome have brought a blemifh on this Church, and given 

{candal to many, who could not have been fo eafily per- 

fuaded to divide from it, if it had not been that they were 
prejudiced by fuch grofs and public abufes. 

The Council was now much perplexed with the bufi- 
nefs of Boulogne; and though they had oppofed the de- 
livering it up by the Proteétor, yet that end being ferved 
in pulling him down, they were convinced of the ne- 
ceflity.of doing it, and fo were induced fo liften to the 
propofition that one Guidotti made for a treaty. He 
was employed by the conftable Montmorency, and gave 
them oe that, as foon as that was ended, the 
French King would engage on the behalf of the opprefled 
Princes of the empire. 

At this time Pope Paul the Third died. In the con- Pole chof- 
clave that followed, Cardinal Farnefe fet up Cardinal ¢n Fore 
Pole, whofe wife behaviour at Trent had raifed hisefteem ~*~ 
much ; it alfoappeared, that though he was of the Empe- 
ror’s faction, yet he did not ferve him blindly. Some 
loaded him both with the imputations of Lutheranifm 
and of incontinence: the laft would not have hindered his 
advancement much, though true; yet he fully cleared 
himfelf of it. But the former lay heavier; for in his re- 
tirement at Viterbo, where he was Legate, he had given 
himfelf much to the fludy of controverfies; and Tranellius, 
Flaminio, and others fufpected of Lutheranifm, had lived 
in his houfe ; and in the Council of Trent he feemed fa- ~ 
vourahle to fome of their opinions; but the great fuffer- 
ings both of himfelf and family in England feemed to 
fet him above all fufpicions. When the party for him , 
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BOOK had almoft gained a fufficient number of fuffrages, he 


il, 


feemed little concerned at it, and did rather decline than 


“<a afpire to that dignity; and expreffed a pitch of philofophy 
15506 


A treaty 
with 
France. 


on this occafion, that was more fuitable to ancient than 
modern patterns. When a full number had agreed, and 
came to adore him, according to the ordinary ceremony, 
he received it with his ufual coldnefs; and that being 
done in the night, he faid, God loved light, and therefore 
advifed them to delay it till day came. The Italians, 
among whom ambition paffes for the character of a great 
mind, looked on this as an infufferable piece of dulneis ; fo 
the Cardinals fhrunk from him before day, and chofe De 
Monte Pope, who reigned by the name of Julius the 
Third. His firft promotion was very extraordinary; for 
he gave his own hat to a fervant that kept his monkey ; 
and being afked the reafon of it, he faid, he faw as much 
in his fervant to recommend him to be a Cardinal, as the 
conclave faw in him to induce them to choofe him Pope. 
But others imputed this to an unnatural affection for 
him. 

Ambafladors were fent over to France, the Lord Ruffel, 
Paget, (made alfo a Lord,) and fome others, to fettle the 
treaty of peace. They were ordered in the firft place to 
afk the delivery of the Scottifh Queen, and payment of 
the perpetual penfion. But the French would not treat 
about thefe; their mafter intended to marry the Scottifh 
Queen to the Dauphin, and would not be tributary to 
another Prince, or pay a perpetual penfion. But the 
offered a fum of money for Boulogne. Things ftuck a 
little at the razing the fortifications in Alderney and Sark, 
two fmall iflands in the Channel, which the French de- 
fired; and at the delivering up of Roxburgh and Ey- 
mouth to the Scots, then in the hands of the Englifh, 
The Council ordered their commiffioners to infift on thefe 
things, and to offer to break up their conference rather 
than yield to them; but if that had no effe& on the 
French, then they were to let them go. In conclufion, 
the Englith, after a proteftation, by which they referved 
to the King all the rights that he had at the beginning of 
“the war, agreed to deliver up Boulogne, and all the places 
about it, and all the ordinance in it, except what the _ 
Englifh had caft, for which the French were to pay them 
four hundred thoufand crowns. All the places which the 


- Englith had in Scotland were to be delivered up, and the 


forts razed; and fix hoftages were to be given on both 
‘fides for the performance, who were the fons of men of 
the 
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the greateft quality: fo was the peace fully concluded, BOOK 
and the artidlies were duly performed on both hands. The = ! 
Council approved of the proceedings of their plenipo--— 
tentiaries; only the Earl of Warwick, who had declared 155° 
himfelf much again the delivery of Boulogne, pretended 
ficknefs, and was abfent. 

At this time the Earl of Warwick ordered a review to 
be made of all accounts, and brought in much money by 
the fines of thofe who were accufed for malverfation, The 
Earl of Arundel was fined in 12000!. Sir James Thynne 
in 6oool. and many others of the Protector’s creatures in 

oool. 
Y In February Ridley was made Bifhop of London and Ridley 
Weftminfter; toool. a year of the rents of the fee were made Bi- 
A ° . . J fhop of 

affigned him, with licence to hold two prebends. Reps, rondon. 
Bifhop of Norwich, refigned ; upon which Thirleby, Bi- 
fhop of Weftminfter, was removed to Norwich; and it 
was intended to reunite London and Weftmintter, but 
though they ftill remained different fees, yet they were 
now put under one man’s care: his patent was not durin 
pleafure, but during life. It does not appear that there 
was any defign in this reign to put down cathedrals ; for 
though Weltminfter, Gloucefter, and Durham were fup- 
prefled, the two former being united, one to London, and 
another to Worcefter ; and the latter being to be divided 
in two; yet in none of thefe were the Dean and Chapter 
lands fallen on. Brg 

Gardiner continued ftill in prifon. During the Pro- Gardiner’s 
teétor’s miniftry, fome Privy Counfellors dealt with him, procefs. 
to fue to him for mercy, and to declare whether he ap- 
proved the new fervice, or not: but he faid, he had done 
no fault, and fo would not afk pardon ; nor would he de- 
clare his opinion while he continued a prifoner, left his 
enemies might fay, he did it only to be fet at liberty, 
Upon the Protector’s fall, he expected he fhould have 
been difcharged of his imprifonment; and thought it fo 
near, that he made a farewell feaft to the officers in the 
Tower. Some Privy Counfellors were fent to him with 
articles, acknowledging former offences, approving the 
Book of Common Prayer, and aflerting the King’s power 
when he was under age, and his authority to reform 
abufes in the Church, and that the fix Articles were jufly 
abrogated. He figned the paper, only he wrote on the 
margin, that he could not confefs former offences ; for he 
was not convinced of any fault he had done. Upon this, 
it was believed that he was to be quickly let out; but 

another 
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BOOK another meflage was fent him, that he muft confefs that 
I. he had been juftly punifhed: this he plainly refufed to do, 
—— and faid, he would never defame himfelf. Ridley was 

155°-  fent to him with a new paper, in which the confeflion of 
his faults was more foftly worded : the reft related to the 
Pope’s power, the fuppreffing the abbeys and chantries, 
pilgrimages, maffes, images, the adoration of the Sacra- 
ment, communion in both kinds, the abolithing the old 
books of fervice, and fetting up the new; with the Book 
of Ordinations, and the lawfulnefs of a married Clergy : 
but he faid, he would fign no more articles while he con- 
tinued in prifon; and defired that he might be either 
"tried, or fet at liberty; for he afked not merey, but juftice : 
and being called before the Council, and required to fign 
thofe articles, he gave them the fame anfwer: he faid 
fome of thefe points were already fettled by law; others 
were not fo, and in thefe he was at liberty to do as he 
' pleafed. Upon this, his bifhopric was fequeftered, and he 
was required to conform himfelf within three months, 
under pain of deprivation; and the freedom of the Tower 
was denied him. All this was much cenfured, as con- 
trary to law, and the liberties of Englifhmen ; and it was 
faid, it favoured more of a court of inquifition, than of a 
legal way of proceeding. The canon-law was not yet 
rectified; fo the King being in the Pope’s room, this way, 
ex officio, was excufed, as grounded upon the forms of the 
{piritual courts. 

There was a difcourfe on foot of a marriage between 
the King and a daughter of France, which grieved the 
reformers, who rather wifhed him to marry Maximilian’s 
daughter, who was believed to favour the Reformation, 
and was efieemed one of the beft men of the age. Old 

Latimer Latimer preached at Court, and warned the King of the 

preaches at il] effeéts of bad marriages, which were made up only as 

Court. —_ bargains, without affection between the parties ; and that 

they occafioned fo much whoring, and fo many divorces : 
he alfo complained of the luxury and vanity of the age, 
and of many called Gofpellers, wha were concerned for no- 
thing but abbey and chantry lands; he alfo preffed the 
fetting up a primitive difcipline in the Church. He 
preached this as his laft fermon, and fo ufed great free- 
dom :, he complained that the King’s debts were not paid, 
and yet his oficers grew vaftly rich: he prayed the King 
not to feek his pleafures too much, and charged all about 
him to be faithful to him. fe 

The fee of Gloucefter fell vacant, and Hooper was 

named 
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named to it; upon which the heats rine things in- BOOK 
different, that have fince that time fo fatally rent the 
Church, had their firft rife. He had fome feruples about ~~ 
the epifcopal veftments, and thought that all thofe gar- Hooper, 
ments having been confecrated with much fuperftition, made Bi- 
were to be reckoned among the elements condemned by ‘op of 
St. Paul. But Ridley juftified the ufe of them, and fai gk A 
the elements condemned by St. Paul were only the ples con- 
Jewifh ceremonies ; which though the Apoftles con- cerning the 
demned, when they were impofed as neceflary, (for that ¢#™™"* 
imported that the Mofaical Law was not yet abrogated, 

and that the Meffiah was not come,) yet they themfelves 

ufed them at other times, to gain upon the Jews by that 
compliance. And if Apoftles did fuch things to gain 

them, fubjeéts ought much more to obey the laws in 
matters indifferent ; and fuperftitious confecrations was as 

good an argument for throwing down all the churches, 

as for laying afide thofe habits. Cranmer defired Bu- 

cer’s opinion concerning the lawfulnefs of thofe habits, 

and the obligation lying on fubjeéts to obey the laws 

about them. His opinion was, that every creature of 

God was good, and that no former abufe could make a 

thing, indifferent in itfelf, become unlawful: he thought 
ancient cuftoms ought not to be lightly changed, and that 

there might be a good ufe made of thofe garments ; that 

they might well exprefs the purity and candour that be- 

came all who miniftered in holy things ; and that it was 

a fin to difobey the laws in feck matters. Yet fince thofe 
garments had been abufed to fuperftition, and were like 

to become a fubject of contention, he wifhed they might 

be taken away by law; and that ecclefiaftical difcipline 

and a more complete reformation might be fet up; and 

that a ftop might be put to the robbing of churches ; 
otherwife they might fee in the prefent ftate of German 

a dreadful profpeét of that which England ought to jook 

for. He alfo wrote to the fame effect to Hooper, and 

wifhed that all good men would unite againft the greater 
corruptions, and then leffer abufes would eafily be re- 
dreffed. Peter Martyr did alfo deliver his opinion to the 

fame purpofe, and was much troubled at Hooper’s ftiff- 

nefs, and at fuch contefts among the profeffors of true re- 

ligion. Hooper was fufpended from preaching ; but the 

Earl of Warwick wrote to Cranmer to difpenfe with him 

in that matter. He anfwered, that while the law con- 

tinued in force, he could not do it without incurring a 
pramunire. Upon that, the King wrote to him, allowing 
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BOOK him todo it, and difpenfing with the law; yet this matter 


i, 


was not fettled till a year after. John a Lafco, with 


———~fome Germans of the Helvetian confeffion, came this 


1850 


A review 
of the 
Common 
Prayer 
Boo! 


fome ade 


year into England, being driven out of Germany by the 
erfecution there, ‘They were erected by letters patents 


. into a corporation, and @ Lafco was their fuperintendant ; 


he being a ftranger, meddled too much in Englith affairs, 
and wrote both againft the habits, and againft kneeling in 
the Sacrament, Polidore Virgil was this year fuffered to 
B° out of England, and ftill to hold the preferments he 
nad in it, Poinet was made Bifhop of Rochefter, and 
Coverdale coadjutor to Vefey in Exeter. 

There was now a defign fet on foot for a review of the 
Common Prayer Book: in order to which, Bucer’s opi- 
nion was afked. He approved the main parts of the 
former book 5 he orlthed’ there might be not only a de- 
nunciation againtt fcandalous perfons that came to the 
Sacrament, but a difcipline to exclude them: that the 
habits might be laid afide; that no part of the Com- 
munion Office might be ufed, except when there was a 
Sacrament; that Communions might be more frequent ; 
that the prayers might be faid in a plain voice; that the 
Sacrament might be put in the people’s hands; and that 
there might be no prayers for the dead which had not 
been ufed in Juftin Martyr's time. He advifed a change 
of fome phrafes in ‘the Office of the Communion, that 
favoured tranfubftantiation too much; and that baptifm 
might be only in churches: he thought the hallowing the 
water, the chrifm, and the white garments, were too 
f{cenical; nor did he approve of abjanngs the Devil, nor 
of the godfather’s anfwering in the child’s name: he 
thought confirmation fhould be delayed till the perfon 
was of age, and came fincerely to renew the baptifmal 
covenant. He advifed catechifing every holiday, both 
of children and the adult; he difliked private marriages, 
extreme unétion, and offering chrifoms at the churching 
of women; and thought there ought to be greater ftrict- 
nefs ufed in the examining of thofe who came to receive 
orders. 

At the fame time he underftood that the King expeéted 
a new-year’s gift from him, of a book written particularly 
for his own ufe: fo he made a book for him, concerning 


Bucer offers the kingdom of Chrift, He eet much the fetting up 


vices to the 


Kings 


a ftrict difcipline, the fanétification of the Lord’s day, 
the appointing many days of fafting, and that pluralities 
and non-refidence might be effectually er i et 

children 
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children might be catechifed ; that the reverence due to BOOK 
churches rh be preferved; that the pafloral funétion = 1 
might be reflored to what it ought to be; that Bithops 
might throw off fecular affairs, and take care of their 155% 
diocefes, and govern them by the advice of their Prefby~ 

tera; that there might be rural Bifhops over twenty or 

thirty parifhes, and that provincial Councils might meet 

twice a year; that Mitac lecids thould be reflored, and 

that a fourth part might be afligned to the poor; that 
marriage without Fairlent of parents fhould be annulled ; 

that a lecond marriage might be declared lawful, after a 
divorce for adultery, and fome other reafons; that care 
fhould be taken of the education of youth, and for re- 
prefling luxury; that the law might be reformed; that no 

office might be fold, but given to the moft deferving 

that none fhould be put in prifon upon flight offences ; 

and that the feverity of fome laws, as that which made 

theft capital, might be mitigated, ” 

The young King was much pleafed with thefe advices ; The King’s 
and, pon that, began himfelf to form a feheme for great un- 
amending many things that were amifs in the government, ett 
which he wrote with his own hand, and ina flyle and” 
manner that had much of a child in it, though the 
thoughts were manly: it appears by it, that he intended 
to fet up a church-difeipline, and fettle a method for 
breeding of youth; but the difeourfe is not finifhed, He 
alfo wrote a journal of every thing that pafled at home, 
and of the news that came from beyond fea, It has clear 
marks of his own compofing, as well as it is written with 
his own hand. Ee wrote another difecourfe in I’rench, 
being a collection of all the places of Scripture againtt 
idolatry, with a preface before it, dedicated to the Pro- 
tector, 

At this time Ridley made his fir vifitation of his dio. Altar put 
cele; the articles upon which he proceeded were chiefly 4”™ 
relating to the fervice and ceremonies that were abolithed, 
whether any continued to wfe them or not; and whether 
there were any Anabaptifls, or others, that ufed private 
conventicles, Ele alfo carried fome injunctions with him 
againft fome remainders of the former fuperftition, and 
for exhorting the people to give alma, and to come oft to 
the Sacraments and that altars might be removed, and 
tables put in their room, in the moft convenient place of 
the chancel, In the ancient Church their tables were of 
wood: but the Sacrament being called a facrifice, as 
prayers, alms, and all holy oblations were, they came - 
e 
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BOOK be called altars. This gave the rife to the opinion of 
1. expiatory facrifices in the mafs, and therefore it was 
thought fit to take away both the name and form of 
755% altars. Ridley only advifed the Curates to do this; but 
upon fome contefts arifing concerning it, the Council 
interpofed, and required it to be done, and fent with their 
_ order a paper of reafons juftifying it, fhewing that a 
table was more proper than an altar; efpecially fince the 
opinion of an expiatory facrifice was fupported by it, Ser- 
mons began to be preached in fome churches on working; 
days; this occafioned great running about, and idlenefs, 
and raifed emulation among the ae 3 upon which, 
the Council ordered them all to be put down. Since 
that time there has been great contention concerning 
thefe; they were faétioufly kept up by fome, and too 
violently rf preffed by others: but now that matter is 
uieted, and they are in many places ftill continued, to 
the great edification of the people. The government 
was now free of all difturbance; the coin was reformed, 
and trade was encouraged, The faétion in the Court 
feemed alfo to be extinguifhed, by a marriage between 
the Earl of Warwick’s fon and the Duke of Somerfet’s 
daughter. The Duke of Lunenburgh made a propofition 
of marriage with merce » but the treaty with the 
Infanta of Portugal did ftill depend, fo it was not enter- 
tained, 

‘Affairsof In Scotland, the governor, now made Duke of Chattel- 
Scotland: herault in France, was wholly led by his bafe brother's 
counfels, who, though he was Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, 
yet gave himfelf up, without any difguife, to his plea- 
fures, and kept another man’s wife avowedly: by fuch 
means were the people more eafily difpofed to hearken to the 
new teachers, and prepared for the changes that followed. 
The Queen-mother went to France, on defign to procure 

the government of Scotland to be put in her hands: 
and Ger- . A Diet was called in Germany; the town of Magde- 
many: burg was profcribed: but they publifhed a. manitefto, 
exprefling their readinefs to obey the Emperor according 
to Jaw; and that they only ftood to the defence of their 
liberties, without doing aéts of hoftility to others, It 
was now vifible, that the defign of the late war was to 
extingui(h the Proteftant religion, and to fet up tyranny. 
It was better to obey God than man: and they were re- 
folved to put all to hazard, rather than give up their re- 
ligion. ‘Tumults were raifed in Seenltones and other 
towns, when the mafs was again fet up; and all Ger- 
many 
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many were difpofed to a revolt, only they wanted a head, BOOK | 

Severe edidts were alfo fet out in Flanders; but the exe~ 2 

eution of them was flopped, at the interceftion of the 

Englith in Antwerp, who were refolved otherwile to re. SS 

move the trade to another place, ‘The Emperor preffed 

the Diet to fubmit to the Council, when it fhould be 

brought back to Trent: but Maurice of Saxe, to whom 

all the Proteftants joined, refuled to do it, unlels all their 

former decrees theuld be reviewed, and their Divines 

heard, and admitted to vote; and that the Pope would 

difpenfé with the oath which the Bithops fware to him: 

yet he fo far infinuated himfelf inte the Emperer's con- 
dence, that he was made General of the empire for the 

reduction of Magdeburg, and refolved to manage that 

matter fo as to draw great advantages from it. The 

Emperor reckoned that he might well trait him as lon 

as he had John Duke of Saxe in his hands: but he had 

provoked him too much in the matter of the Landgrave 

of Helle, his father-in-law, to repofe fach confidence in 

him; fo that this proved a fatal error to him, by which 

he loft the power he had then in Germany; and Navies 

proved too hard for him in diflimulation, in which he 

was fo great a matter. 

The Popith Clergy in England did now generally com The Popith 
ply to every change that was made. Oglethorp, afters ON"), 
wards Bithop of Carlifle, being informed againtt as geneially. 
favouring the old {uperttition, did under his hand declare, 
that he thought the order of religion then fettled was 
nearer the ufe of the primitive Chureh than that which 
was formerly received, and that he condemned trantub- 
ftantiation as a late invention, and approved the com- 
munion in both kinds, and the people's receiving always 
with the prieft. Smith, who Ahad written againft the 
marriage of the Clergy, and was upon fome complaints 
put in prifon, being difcharged by Cranmer’s intercetlion, 
wrote a fubmiffion te him, acknowledging the miltakes 
he had committed in his book, and the Archbithop’s 
geutlenefS towards him; and withed he might perith if 
he did not write fincerely, and called God a witnels again 
his foul if he lied. Day, Bithop of Chichetter, did alfo 
preach a fermon at Court againtt tranfub{lantiation, The 
principle, by which mott of that party governed them- 
felves, was this they thought they ought to oppole all 
the changes, before they were eftablithed by ies yet 
that ar Peer that they might afterwards comply with 
them, nmer was-a moderate and prudent man, and 
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willing to accept of any thing they offered; reckoning, 
that whether they acted fincerely or not, yet their com- 
pliance would be a means to quiet the nation; he was 
alfo of fo compaffionate a nature, that he would never 
drive things to extremities againft men that were grown 
old in their errors, and could not be eafily weaned from 
them: only Gardiner and Bonner were fuch deceitful 
and cruel men, that he thought it might be more excufa- 
ble to make firetches for ridding the Church of them. 

Martin Bucer died in the beginning of this year of the 
fone, and griping of the guts. He had great apprehen- 
fions of a fatal revolution in England, by reafon of the ill 
lives of the people, occafioned chiefly by the want of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline, and the neglect of the pattoral 
charge. Orders were fent from the Court to Cambridge, 
to bury him with all the public honour to his memory 
that could be devifed. Speeches and fermons were made 
both by Haddon the Univerfity Orator, and Parker, and 
Redmayn. The laft of thefe was one of the moft extra- 
ordinary men, both for learning, and a true judgment. of 
things, that was in that time: he had alfo in many things 
differed from Bucer, and yet he acknowledged, that there 
was none alive, of whom he hoped now to learn fo much 
as he had done by his conyerfation with him. Bucer 
was inferior to none of all the Reformers in learning; but 
fuperior to moft of them in an excellent temper of mind, 
and a great zeal for preferving the unity of the Church: 
a rare quality in that age, in which Melanéthon and he. 
were the moft eminent. He had not that nimblenefs of \ 
difputing, for which Peter Martyr was more admired; and 
the Popifh Doétors took advantage from that to carry 
themfelves more infolently towards him. 

Soon after this, Gardiner’s procefs was put to an end: 
a commiffion was iffued out to Cranmer, and three Bi- 
fhops, and fome Civilians, to proceed againft him, for his 
contempt, in refufing to fign the articles offered to him, | 
He complained, that all that was done againft him was 
out of malice; that he had been long imprifoned, and 
nothing was objected to him; that he was refolved to 
obey the laws and orders of Council, but that he would 
acknowledge no fault, not having committed any. The 
things objected to him were ; that he refufed to fet out in 
his fermon the King’s power when he was under age, and 
had affronted the. preachers whom the King had fent to 
his diocefe; that he had been negligent in executing the 
King’s injunctions, and refufed to confefs his fault, or afk 

the 
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et 

the King’s pardon; and it was faid that the rebellions 
raifed in England might have been prevented; if he had 
timoufly fet forth the King’s authority. He anfwered, 
that he was not required to do it by any order of Council, 
but only in a private difcourfe;. yet witnefles being ex- 
amined upon thofe particulars, the delegates proceeded to 
fentence of deprivation againft him, notwithftanding his 
appeal to the King in perfon; and he was appointed to 
remain in the Tower, where he continued till Queen 
Mary difcharged him. Nothing was pretended to excufe 
the feverity of thefe proceedings, but that he having 
taken out a commiffion for holding his bifhopric only 
during the King’s pleafure, he could not complain when 
that was intimated to him; and if he had been turned 
out merely upon pleafure, without the pomp of a procefs, 
the matter might have been better excufed. Poinet was 
put in his fee, and had two thoufand marks in lands affign- 
ed him for his fubfiftence. Story was put in Rochefter; 
and upon Vefey’s refignation, Coverdale was made Bifhop 
of Exeter, The fcruples that Hooper made were now 
fo far fatisfied, that he was content both to be confecrated 
in his veftments, and to ufe them when he preached be- 
fore the King, or in his cathedral; but he was difpenfed 
with upon other occafions. 
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15st. 


By this time the greater number of the Bifhops were The ar. 
men that heartily received the Reformation: fo it was re- ticles of 


folved now to proceed to a fettlement of the doftrine of 
the Church. Many thought that fhould have been done 
in the firft place; but Cranmer judged it was better to 
proceed flowly in that matter: he thought the corrup- 
tions in the worfhip were to be begun with, fince while 
they remained, the addreffes to God were fo defiled, that 
thereby all people were involved in unlawful compliances, 
He thought fpeculative opinions might come latt, fince 
errors in them were not of fuch ill confequence: and he 
judged it neceflary to lay thefe open, in many treatifes 
and difputes, before they fhould proceed to make altera- 
tions, that fo all people might be beforehand {fatistied 
with what fhould be done. So now they framed a bod 
of articles, which contained the doétrine of the Chure 
of England; they were caft into forty-two articles, and 
afterwards {ome few alterations being made in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, they were reduced to 
thirty-nine; which being in all people’s hands, need not 
be much enlarged on, _ 

Tn the ancient Church, there was at firft a great fim- 
; SR Simi ~~ plicity 
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BOOK plicity in their Creeds; but afterwards, upon the breakin 
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Book. 


out of herefies concerning the perfon of Chrift, equivoca 
fenfes being put on the terms formerly ufed, new ones, 
that could not be fo eafily eluded, were invented, A 
humour of explaining aivflaties by fimilies and niceties, 
and of pafling anathemas on all that did not receive 
thefe, did much over-run the Church; and though the 
Council of Ephefus decreed, that no new additions fhould 
be made to the Creed, yet that did not reflrain thofe who 
loved to make all their own conceits be received as parts 
of the faith. The Fathers were carried too far with this 
curiofitys but the Schoolmen went farther, and {pun the 
thread much finer; they condemned every thing that 
differed from their notions, as heretical. ‘Miny of the 
Lutherans had retained much of that peremptorinefs, and 
were not eafy to thofe who differed from them, In Eng 
land great care was taken to frame thefe articles in tha 
ret ala ai words, and the greateft fimplicity 
offible. 
, When this was fettled, they went about the review of 
the Common Prayer Book. In the daily fervice, they 
added the Confeflion and Abfolution, that fo the worlhip 
of God might begin with a grave and humble confeflion, 
conceived in genéral words; but to which every one 
ought to join a fecret confeflion of his particular fins; after 
which a folemn declaration of the mercy of God, accord. 
ing to the terms of the Gofpel, was to be pronounced by 
the prieft. This was thought much better than the givin 
abfolution in fuch formal words, as, J ab/olue thee; which 
begat in the undifcerning vulgar an opinion that the priett 
had authority to pardon fin, and that made them think of 
nothing fo much as how to purchafe it at his hands: 
and it proved, as it was managed, the greateft engine that 
ever was for overthrowing the power of religion. In the 
Communion feryice they ordered a recital of the Com- 
mandments, with a fhort devotion between every one of 
them, judging that, till church-difcipline were reflored, 
nothing eoal more effectually awaken fuch as came to 
receive it to a dué ferioufnefs m it, than the hearing the 
law-of God thus pronounced, with thofe flops in it, to 
inake the people reflect on their offences againft it, The 
chrifm, the ufe of the crofs in confecrating the Eucharitt, 
prayers for the dead, and fome expreflions that favoured 
tranfubflantiation, were laid afide; and the book was put | 
in the fame order and method in whieh it continues to 
this day, excepting only fome inconfiderable si 
that 


‘ 
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ay have been made fince. A rubric was added to the Bo 
Ollice of the Communion, explaining the reafon of kneel- = 1% — 
ing in it, that it was only aa an expreffion of due reve- 
renee and gratitude, upon the receiving fo particular a 55% 
mark of the favour of Gods but that no adoration was 
intended by it, and that they did not think Chrift was 
corporally prefent init, In Queen Elizabeth’s time this 

was left outs that fuch as conformed in other things, but 

(lill retained the belief of the corporal prefence, might 

not be offended at fuch a declaration, It was again put 

in the book, upon his prefent ig te reftoration, for King 


removing the feruples of thofe who’ excepted to that Charles the 





pofture, Chritt did at firtt inflitute this Sacrament in 
the ordinary table-gefture, Mofes appointed the Pafchal- i 
Lamb to be eaten by the people flanding, with flaves in 
their hands, they being then to begin their march; yet 
that was afterwards changed by the Jews, who did eat it 

in the pofture common at meals, which our Saviour’s 
practice juftifies : fo though Chrift in his ftate of humilia- 
tion did inflitute this ordinance in fo familiar a pofture, 

yet it was thought more becoming the reverence due to 

iim in his exaltation, to celebrate it with greater expref- 
fions of humility and devotion, The ancient Chriftians 
received it (landing, and bowing their body downward: 
kneeling was afterwards ufed as a higher expreflion of 
devout worthip: but great difference is to be made be- 
tween the adoration pradtifed in the Church of Rome, in 
whieh, upon lifting up the hoft, all fall down and wor- 
fhip, and our being, during the whole action, in one con- 
tinued poflure of devotlert And if the Jews, who were 
more bound up to ceremonies, made a change in the 
pofture, at the memorial of their deliverance, without any 
warrant mentioned in the Old ‘Teflament, it mutt be ac- 
knowledged, that the Chriftian Church, which is more at 
liberty in fueh mattera, had authority to make the like 
change of the poflure, in this memorial of Chrifl’s fuffer. 
ings, At this time fix of the moft eminent preachers 
Were appointed to wait on the Court by turns, two at a 
times and the other four were fent as itinerant preachers 
into all the eounties of England, in a circuit, for fupply- 

ing the defects of the Clergy, who were generally very 
weak and faulty, 

The mati faid In Lady Mary's chapel was wow again Lacy 
challenged, ‘Che Court was lefs afraid of thé Emperor's Mary in 
difpleature than formerly, and fo would no longer beay ourle for 
with fo public a breach of law: and the promife they ns mats {aids 
fm madg 
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‘BOOK made being but temporary, and never givenin writing, they 
I. thought they were not bound by it. ‘But the Emperor 
-affured her, that he had an abfolute promife for that pri- 
155'- vilege to her. This encouraged her fo much, that when 
the Council wrote to her, fhe faid, the would follow the 
Catholic Church, and adhere to her father’s religion. 
Anfwer was writ in the King’s name, requiring her to 
obey the law, and not to pretend that the King was 
-under age, fince the late rebels had juftified themfelves by 
that. The way of worfhip then eftablifhed, was alfo 
vindicated, as moft confonant to the Word of God. But 
the refufed to engage into any difputes, only fhe faid fhe 
would continue in her former courfes, and fhe was think- 

\ ing of going out of England, infomuch that the Emperor 
anders a fhip to lie near the coaft for her tranfportation : 
which was ftrange advice; for it is probable, if fhe had 
gone beyond fea, fhe had been effectually fhut out from 
fucceeding to the crown. The Emperor efpoufed her 
-quarrel fo warmly, that he threatened to make war if fhe 
fhould be hardly ufed; and the merchants having then 
great effects at Antwerp, it was not thought fit to give 
-him a colour for breaking with them, and feizing on 
.thefe; fo the Council were willing to let the matter fall, 
and only advifed her to have her mafs privately faid: yet 
the young King could not be eafily induced to yield ta 
that, for he faid, he ought not to connive at idolatry. The 
Council ordered Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet, to fatisfy 
him in it: and they convinced him, that though he ought 
Not to confent to any fin, yet he was not at all times 
obliged to punifh it. He burft out in weeping, lament- 
ing his fifter’s obftinacy, and his own circumftances, that 
obliged him to comply with fuch an impious way of 
-worfhip. Dr. Wotton was fent over to the Emperor, to 
convince him that no abfolute promife was ever made: 
for Paget and Hobbey, whom the Emperor vouched for 
at, declared upon oath, that they made not any but 
what was temporary; and fince the King did not meddle 

in the concerns of the Emperor’s family, it was not 
reafonable for him to interpofe in this. The Emperor 
pretended, that he had promifed to her mother ather 
death to protect her, and fo he was bound in honour 
to. take care of her. But now when the Council were © 
/not in fuch fear of the Emperor’s difpleafure as for- 
merly, they fent to feize on two of her thaplains, that 
had faid mafs in her houfe when fhe was abfent: they 
kept out of the way, and fhe wrote to the Council to 


ftop 
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fiop the profecution, and continued to ftand upon the 
promife made to the Emperor. A long anfwer was 
returned to her by the Council, in which, after the 
matter of the promife was cleared, they urged her with 
the abfurdity of prayers in an unknown tongue, offering 


the Sacrament for the dead, and worfhipping images. 


All the ancients appealed upon all occafions to the Scrip- 
tures; by thefe fhe might eafily difcover thé errors and 
cheats of the old fuperitition, that were fupported only 
by falfe miracles Corpses ftories. They concluded, that 
they being trufted with the execution of the laws, were 
obliged to proceed equally. Mallet, one of the chaplains, 
was taken, and fhe earnettly defired that he might be fet 
at liberty; but it was denied her. The Council fent for 
the chief officers of her houfe, and required them to let 
her know the King’s pleafure, that fhe muft have the new 
fervice in her family; and to give the like charge to her 
chaplains and fervants. This vexed her much, and did 
almoft caft her into ficknefs: fhe faid, {he would obey the 
King in every thing in which her confcience was not 
touched; but charged them not to deliver the Council’s 
meflage to her fervants. Upon that, the Lord Chancellor 
Petre and Wingfield were fent with the fame orders to 


her; and carried to her a letter from the King, which fhe: 


received on her knees; but when {fhe read it, fhe caft the 
blame of it on Cecil, then Secretary of State. The Chan- 
cellor told her, the whole Council were of one mind, that 
they could not fuffer her to ufe a form of worfhip againtt 
law, and had ordered them to intimate this both to her- 
felf and her family. She made great proteftations of duty 


to the King; but faid, fhe would die rather than ufe any: 


form of worfhip but that which was left by her father, 
only fhe was afraid fhe was not worthy to fuffer on fo 
good an account. When the King was of age, fhe would 
obey his commands in religion; and though he now 
knew many things above his age, yet.as they did not 


think him yet capable of matters of war or policy, fa: 


much lefs could he judge in points of divinity. If her 
chaplains refufed to fay mafs, {he could have none; but 
for the new fervice, fhe was refolved againft it; and if it 
were forced on her, fhe would leave her houfe. She de- 
fired her officers might be fent back to her, whom they 


had put in the Tower, for not yey. the Council’s, 


order to her fervants; which had been ftrange for them 
to have done when fhe forbid it. She charged them to 


ufe her well for her father’s fake, who had raifed them: 
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all out of nothing; the was fick by reafon of their ilf 
ufage ; and if fhe died, fhe would lay it at their door. She 
infitted on the promife, made to the Emperor, who wrote 
of it to her, and fhe believed him more than them all: the 
gave them a token to be carried to the King, and fo 
difmiffed them, When they had laid a charge on her 
chaplains and fervants to the fame effect, and. were oing 
away, fhe called after them, and defired they Ded fen 
her comptroller to her; for the was weary of receiving her 
accounts, and examining how many loaves were made of 
a buthel of meal. Upon this refolution that the exprefled, 
the Council went no further; only after this, her mafs 
was faid fo fecretly, that fhe gave no public feandal. 
From Copthall, where this was done, {he removed, and 
lived at Hunfden, and thither Ridley went to fee her. 
She received him very civilly, and ordered her officers to 
entertain him at dinner: but when he begged leave to 
preach before her, fhe at firft bluthed; but being further 
prefled, fhe faid he might preach in the parifh-church, 
Cae neither fhe nor her fercile would be there. He afked 
her, if {he refufed to hear the Word of God? She anfwer- 
ed, they did not call that God’s Word now, that they had 
called fo in her father’s days: and that in his time the 
durft not have faid the things which they then preached. 
And after fome fharp and reproachful difcourfe, fhe dif- 
miffed him. ‘Wharton, one of her officers, as he conduct- 
ed him out, made him drink a little; but he reflecting on 
that, blamed himfelf for it; for he faid, when the Word 
of God-was rejected, he ought to have fhaken off the duft 
of his feet, and gone away. The King’s fifter Elizabeth - 
did in all things conform to the laws; for her mother.at 
her death recommended her to Dr. Parker’s care, who’ 
» palvapi her well in the principles of the Chriftian re- 
igion. 


' ‘The Earl of - The Earl of Warwick began now to form great defigns 


Warwick's 


defigns. 


of bringing the crown into his family; the King was 
alienated from his fifter Mary, and the Privy Council had 
embroiled themfelyes with her, and fo would be eafily en~ 
gaged againft her. The pretence againft both the fiflers 
was the fame, that they ftood illegitimated by two fen- 
tences in the fpiritual courts, confirmed in Parliament. 
So that it would be a difgrace to the nation to let the 
crown devolve on baftards: and fince the fears of the 
eldeft’s revenge made the Council willing to exelude her, 
the only reafon on which they could:ground that mutt 
take place againft the fecond likewife, And therefore: 
ey $4 though 
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though the crown was provided to them both by a& of BOO 
Parliament and the late King’s will, yet thefe being  ™ 
ounded on an error that was indifpehfable, which was the 
bafenefs of their defeent, they ought not to take place, 
They being laid afide, the daughters of the French Queen, 
by Charles Brandon, ftood next in the act, and yet it was 
generally believed that they were baftards: for it was given 
out that Brandon was f{ecretly married to one Mortimer, at 
the time that he married the French Queen, and that Mor- 
timer outlivedher; fo that the iflue by her was illegitimate. 
The fweating ficknefs did this year break out in England 
with fuch contagion, that eight Hundred died in one week 
of it in London; thofe that were taken with it were in- 
clined much to fleep, and all that {lept died; but if they 
were kept awake a day, they did fweat it out. Charles 
Brandon's two fons by his Yat wife died within a da 
one of another. His eldeft daughter, by the French 
Queen, was married to the Marquis of Dorfet, a good 
but weak man, and fo he was made Duke of Suffolk: 
they had no fons; their eldeft daughter Jane Grey was 
thought the wonder of the age. So the Earl of Warwick 
rojected a match between Re and his fourth fon Guil- 
ford, his three elder fons being then married: and be- 
caufe the Lady Elizabeth was ‘like to Rand moft in the 
way, care was taken to fend her out of England, and a 
match was treated for her with the King of Denmark. 

A {plendid meflage was fent to France, with the order A treaty fos 
of the Garter. The Marquis of Northampton carried it; & mage 
three Earls, the Bifhop of Ely, and five Lords, were fent King 
with him, and above two hundred gentlemen accompa- — ~ 
nied them. They were to make a propofition of marriage 
for the King with a daughter of France. The Bifhop of 
Ely made the firft {peech, and the Cardinal of Lorrain 
antwered him. It was foon agreed on, yet neither party 
was to be bound, either in honour or con{cience, till the 
lady fhould be of years to give confent. A noble embafly 
was fent in return from France to England, with the 
order of St. Michael, They defired in their mafter’s 
name the continuance of the King’s friend(hip, and that 
he would not be moved by rumours that might be raifed 
to break their alliance. The young King anfwered on 
the fudden, ** That rumours were not always to be be- 

‘ lieved, nor always to be rejected; for it was no lefs 
*‘vain to fear all things, than to doubt of nothing: if 
any differences happened to arife, he fhould be always 
** ready to determine them rather by reafon than by 
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<* force, fo far as his honour fhould not be thereby di+ 
“¢ minifhed.” This was thought a very extraordinary - 
anfwer to be made by one-of fourteen on the fudden. _ 
There was at this time a great creation of Peers. War- 
wick was made Duke of Northumberland, the blood of the 
Piercies being then under an attainder; Paulet was made 
Marquis of Winchefter ; Herbert was made Earl of Pem= 
broke; and a little before this, Ruffel had been made 
Earl of Bedford, and Darcy was made a Lord. There 
was none fo likely to take the King out of Northumber- 
land’s hands as the Duke of ‘Somerfet, who was begin- 
ning to form a new party about the King: fo upon fome 
informations, both the Duke of Somerfet and his Duchefs, 
Sir Ralph Vane, Sir Thomas Palmer, Sir Thomas Arun- 
del, and feveral others, of whom fome were gentlemen of 
quality, and others were the Duke’s fervants, were all 
committed to the Tower. The committing of Palmer 
was to delude the world, for he had betrayed the Duke; 
and was clapped up as a complice, and then pretended to 
difeover a plot: he faid the Duke intended to have raifed 
the people, and that Northumberland, Northampton, and 
Pesabrolte, having been: invited to dine at the Lord 
Paget’s, he intended to have fet on them by the way, or 
have killed them at dinner; that Vane was to have two 
thoufand men ready; Arundel was to have feized on the 
Tower, and all the gendarmerie were to have been 


- killed. All thefe things were told the young King with 
‘fuch circumftances, that he too eafily Malexel them, and 


Ris trial. 


fo was much alienated from his uncle, judging him guilty 
of fo foul a confpiracy.. It was added by others, that the 
Duke intended to have raifed the city of London; one 
Crane confirmed Palmer’s teftimony, and both the Earl 
of Arundel and Paget were alfo committed as complices. 
On the firft of December the Duke was brought to his 
trial: the Marquis of Winchefter was Lord Steward, and 
twenty-feven Peers fat to judge him, among whom were 
the Dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland, and the Earl 
of Pembroke. The particulars charged on him were, a 
defign to feize on the King’s perfon, to imprifon the Duke 
of Northumberland, and to raife the city of London, It 
feemed ftrange to fee Northumberland fit a judge, when 
the crime objeGed was a defign againft his life; for 
though by the law of England no Peer can be challenged, 
yet by the law of nature no:man can well judge where 
he is a party. The Chancellor, though a Peer, was left 
out, upon fufpicion of a reconciliation which he was 

ie F making 
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tiaking with the Duke: he was not well fkilled in law, BOOK 
and neither objected to the indiétment, nor defired counfel 
to plead for him, but only anfwered to matters of fact: 
he denied all defigns to raife the people, or to kill *55" 
Northumberland : if he had talked of it, it was in paffion, 
without any intention; and it was ridiculous to think, 
that he with a fmall troop could deftroy the gendarmerie, 
who were nine hundred. The armed men he had about 
him were only for his own defence; he had done no 
mifchief to his enemies, though it was once in his power 
to have done it; and he had furrendered himfelf without 
making any refiftance: he defired the witnefles might be 
brought face to face, and objected many things to'them, 
chiefly to Palmer; but that was not done, and their de- 
pofitions were only read. The King’s counfel, pleaded 
upon the ftatute againft unlawful affemblies, that to con- 
trive the death of Privy Counfellors was felony; and to 
have men about him for his defence was alfo felony. The 
material defence was omitted; for by that ftatute thofe 
aflemblies were not felonious, except being required to 
difperfe themfelves, they had refufed to do it; and it does 
not appear that any fuch proclamation had been made in 
this cafe. The proofs of his raifing rebellion were ins 
f{ufficient, fo he was acquitted of treafon, which raifed a 
a fhout of joy, that was heard as far as Charing-crofs; 
ut he was found guilty of felony, for intending to im- 
prifon Northumberland. He carried himfelf, during the 
trial, with great temper; and all the fharpnefs, which the 
King’s counfel expreffed in pleading againft him, did not 
provoke him to any undecent paflion. But when fen- 
tence was given, he funk a little, and afked the three 
lords, that were his enemies, pardon for his ill defigns 
againft them, and made fuit for his life, and for his wife 
and children. It was generally thought, that nothing 
being found againft him but an intention to imprifon a 
Privy Counfellor, that never took effect, one fo nearly 
related to the King would not have been put to death on’ 
that account. It was therefore neceflary to raife in the 
King a great averfion to him: fo a ftory was brought to 
the King, as if in the Tower he had confeffed a defign to 
employ fome to affaffinate thofe Lords; and the perfons 
named for that wicked fervice were alfo perfuaded to take 
iton them. This being believed by the King, he took 
no more care to preferve him: atffaflination being a crime 
of fo barbarous a nature, that it poflefled him with a 
horror, even to his uncle, when he thought him guilty of 
its 
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BOOX it: and therefore he was given up to his enemies’ rage. 
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Stanhope, Partridge, Arundel, and Vane, were tried next + 
the two firft were not much pitied, for they had madea very 
ill ufe of their intereft in the Duke during his greatnefs: 
_ the ether two were much lamented. Arundel’s jury was 
_fhut up a whole day and a night, and thofe that were for 
the acquittal yielded to the fury of the reft, only that 
they might fave their own lives, and not, be ftarved. Vane 
had done great fervices in the wars, and carried himfelf 
with a magnanimity that was thought too extravagant: 
they were all condemned, and Partridge and he were 
hanged, the other two were beheaded. 
The Lord Chancellor was become a fecret friend to the 
Duke of Somerfet, and that was thus difcovered: he went 


Lire oe afide once at Council, and wrote a note, giving the Duke 
given tothe notice of what was then in agitation againft him) and 


Bifhop of 
Ely. 


endorfed it only for the Duke, and fent it to the Tower; 
but bis fervant not having particular directions, fancied it 
wasto the Duke of Norfolk, and nottoSomerfet, and carried 
it to him. He, to make Northumberland his friend, fent 
this to him: Rich underftanding the miflake in which 
his fervant had fallen, prevented the difcovery, and went 
immediately to the King, and, pretending fome indifpofi- 
tion, defired to. be difcharged; and upon that took his 
bed; fo it feemed too barbarous to do any thing further 
againft him; only the Great Seal was taken from him, 
and was put in the Bithop of Ely’s hands. This was 
much cenfured; for all the Reformers had inveighed 
feverely againft the fecular employments and high places’ 
which Bifhops had in the Church of Rome; fince by 
thefe they were taken wholly off from the eare of fouls, 
or thofe fpiritual exercifes that might difpofe them for 
it, and affumed only the name and garb of Churchmen, to 
ferve their ambition and covetoufnefs, and by this the 
people were much prejudiced againft them;. {fo upon 
Goodrick’s advancement, this was turned againft. the 
Reformers: it was faid, they only complained of thofe 
things when their enemies enjoyed them, but changed 
their minds as foon as they fell into the hands.of their 
friends. But Goodrick was no pattern; he complied 
only with the Reformation, but turned when Queen Mary, . 
fucceeded. Chrift faid, Who made me a judge? St. Paul 
left it as a rule, that no man that warreth, entangleth bim- 
Self with the affairs of this life, This Saint Cyprian and 
the other Fathers underftood as a perpetual prohibition 
of Churchmen’s meddling with fecular matters, and con- 

demned 
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demned it feverely. Many Canons were made againft it 8 io 


in provincial Councils, and a very full one was decreed at 
‘Chalcedon: but as the Bithops of Rome and Alexandria 
grew rich and powerful, they eftablifhed a fort of fecular 
principality in the Church; and other fees, as they in- 
creafed in wealth, affeted to imitate them. Charles the 
Great encouraged this every where, and gave great terri- 
tories and privileges to the Church; upon which the Bi- 
fhops and Abbots were not only admitted to a fhare in 
the public counfels by virtue of their lands, but to all 
the chief offices. of the State; and then ecclefiaftical pre- 
ferments were given to courtiers, as rewards for their 
fervices: and by thefe means the Clergy became. very 
corrupt; merit and learning being no more the ftandards 
by which men were efteemed or promoted; and Bitfhops 
were only confidered as a fort of great men, who went 
in a peculiar habit, and on great feftivities were obliged 
to fay mafs, or perform fome other folemnities; but they 
wholly abandoned the fouls committed to their care, and 
left the fpiritual part of their callings to their Vicars and 
Archdeacons,‘who made no other ufe of it but to fqueeze 
the inferior Clergy, and to opprefs the people: and it was 
not eafy to perfuade the world, that thofe Bifhops did 
much afpire to heaven, who were fo indecently thrufting 
themfelves into the courts of Princes, and meddling fo 
much in matters that did not belong to them, that they 
neglected thofe for which they were to account to God. 





1551. 


On the 22d day of January, the Duke of Somerfet was The Duke 
executed at Tower-hill : the fubftance of his fpeech was af Somer- 


. vindication of himfelf ‘from all ill defigns; he confeffed 
*« his private fins, and acknowledged the mercies of Go 
** in granting him time to repent: he declared that he 
“ had aéted fincerely in all he did in matters of religion 
“while he was in power; and rejoiced for his being in- 
‘* frumental in fo good a work: he exhorted the people 
to live fuitably to the do&rine received among them, 
“ otherwife they might look for great judgments from 
« God.” As he was going on, there was an unaccounta- 
ble noife heard, which fo frighted the people, that many 
runaway. Sir Anthony Brown came up riding towards 
the feaffold, which made the fpeétators think that he 
brought a pardon, and this occafioned great fhouts of 
joy; but they foon faw their miftake; fo the Duke went 
on in bis fpeech: <* he declared his cheerful fubmiflion to 
“ the will of God, and defired them likewife to acquiefce 
in it: he prayed for the King and his Council, ~ or 
; ** horte 
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BOOK  horted the people to continue obedient to’ them; and 
I. « afked the forgivenefs of all whom at any time he had 
“~~~ ¢€ offended.”? Then he turned to his private devotions, and 
*55 fitted himfelf for the blow, which, upon the fignal given, 
fevered his head from his body. 
He was a man of extraordinary virtues, of great candour, 
aud eminent piety: he was always a promoter of juftice, 
and a patron of the oppreffed. He was a better captain 
than a counfellor, and was too eafy and open-hearted, to 
be fo cautious as fuch times and fuch employments re- 
quired. It was generally believed, all this confpiracy, for 
which he and the other four fuffered, was only a forgery; 
all the -other complices were quickly difcharged, and 
almer, the chief witnefs, became Northumberland’s 
particular confident: and the indifcreet words which the 
Duke of Somerfet had fpoken, and his gathering armed 
men about him, was imputed to Palmer’s artifices, who 
had put him in fear of his life, and fo made him do and 
fay thofe things for which he loft it. His four friends 
did all end their lives with the moft folemn proteftations 
of their innocence; and the whole matter was looked on 
as a contrivance of Northumberland’s, by which he loft 
the affections of the people entirely. Some reflected on the 
attainder of the Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl of Surrey’s 
death, occafioned likewife by a confpiracy of their own 
fervants, in which it was thought this Duke was too 
ative. Hs was alfo much cenfured for his brother’s 
death, He had raifed much of his eftate out of the fpoils 
of Bifhops’ lands, and his palace out of the ruins of fome 
churches; and to this fome added a remark, that he did 
not claim the benefit of his Clergy, which would have 
faved him; and fince he had fo fpoiled the Church, they 
imputed it to a particular judgment on him, that he forgat. 
it. But in this they were miftaken; for in the a& by 
which he was condemned, it was provided, that no Clergy 
{hould purge that felony. ’ 

The affairs In Germany, Maurice began this year to form a great 
vary defign: he entered: int fpond t only with 

many pans e entered into correfpondences not only wi 
the Princes of Germany, but alfo with France and Eng- 
Jand; and having given intimations-of his defigns for ‘he 
liberty of Germany, and the fecurity of the Proteftant 
religion, to fome that had great credit at Magdeburg, he 
brought that town fo a furrender, and having made him- 
{elf {ure of the army, he quartered his troops in the terri- 
tories of the Popith Princes; by which they were all 
much alarmed, only the Emperor did not apprehend the 
danger 
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danger till it was too late for him. A quarrel fell in pooK 
between the Pope and the King of France about Parma: — # 
the Pope threatened, if that King would not reltore Parma, ——~—™ 
he would take France from him, Upon that, the Council 155% 
being now again open at Trent, the King of France pro. 
tefted againtt it, and declared that he would call a national 
Council in France, and would not. obey nor receive their 
decrees, The Emperor {till prefled the Germans to fend 
ambafladors and divines to Trent, «The Council began 
with the points about the Eucharift, and it was ordered 
that thefe fhould be handled according to the Scriptures 
and ancient authors. The Italians did not like this, and 
faid the bringing many quotations was only an act of 
memory, and that way would give the Lutherans great 
advantages; the fublime {peculations of the Schools, to- 
ar pee with their terms, were much fafer weapons to 

eal with. <A fafe conduét was demanded from the 
Council, for the Emperor's conduct was not thought fuf- 
ficient; fince at Conflance, John Hufs and Jerome of 
Prague were burned, though they had the Emperor’s fafe 
condu&. The Council of Bafil had granted a very full 
one to the Bohemians, fo the Lutherans demanded one 
in the fame form; but though one was granted, yet it 
was in many things fhort of that. The Elector of Bran- 
denburgh fent an ambaflador to Trent, who made a general 
fpeech of the refpect his matter had for them. The 
legates anfwered, and thanked him for fubmitting to their 
decrees, of which the ambaflador had not faid a word; 
but when he expoftulated about it, the legates faid, the 
anfwered him according to that he ought to have faid, 
and not to that he did fay, ‘The Council decreed the 
manner of Chrift’s prefence to be ineffable; and yet 
added, that tranfubftantiation was a fit term for it; for 
that was a notion as unconceivable as any that could be 
thought on, Then they decreed the neceflity of auricular 
confeflion, that thereby priefts might keep a proportion 
between penances and fins, which was thought a mockery; 
for the trade of flight penances, and .eafy abfolutions for 
the greateft fins, {hewed there was no care taken to adjutt 
the one to the other, . The ambaflador of the Duke of 
Wirtemburg came, and moved for a fafe conduct to their 

ivines to come and maintain their doctrine. The legates 
aufwered, they would enter into no difputes with them; 
but if they came with an humble mind, and propofed 
their {eruples, they would fatisfy them. Ambafladors 
from fome towns arriyed at ‘Trent, and thofe fent ‘ is 
q uke 
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Duke of Saxe were on their way; upon) which, the. 
Emperor ordered lis agents to gain time,. and hinder the 
Council to proceed in their decifions till thofe were heard; 
but all he could prevail in was, that the article concern- 
ing the communion in both kinds was_poftponed till 

they fhould come. 
The day after the Duke of Somerfet’s execution, a 
feffion of Parliament was affembled. The firft a& they 
pafled was about the Common Prayer Book, as it was 
now amended; to it only one Earl, two Bifhops, and two 
Lords diffented. The book was appointed to be every 
where received after Allhallows next. The Bithops were 
required to proceed by the cenfures of the Church againft, 
fuch as came not to it: they alfo authorized the Book of 
Ordinations, and enacted the fame penalties againtt of- 
fenders, that were in the a& for the former book three 
years before. The Papifts took occafion, on the changes 
now made in the book, to fay, that the new doétrines © 
and ways of worthip changed as faft as the. fafhions did. 
It was anfwered, that it was no wonder if corruptions, 
which had been creeping in for a thoufand years, were 
not all difcovered and thrown out at once; and fince 
they had been every age making additions of new cere- 
monies, it might be excufed, if the purging them out 
was done by fuch eafy degrees. The book was not to 
be received till Allhallows, becaufe it was hoped between 
that and then the reformation of the eccletiaftical laws 
would have been finifhed. A bill concerning treafons 
paffed with only one diffent: it was much oppofed in the 
Houfe of Commons; for the multiplying of treafons is 
always looked on as a feverity in the government. One 
bill was rejected, but another was agreed on: “If any 
« called the King, or his fucceffors, named in the ftatute 
* of 35 Hen. VIII. heretic, tyrant, or other opprobrious 
‘¢ words, he was for the firft offence to be punifhed with 
** a forfeiture of goods and chattels, for the fecond with 
“a premunire, and the third offence was made treafon: 
* but if it was done in printing or writing, the firft of- 
** fence was treafon. None were to be profecuted for 
*< words but within three months: and two witnefles 
** were made neceflary, who fhould aver their depofitions . 
** to the party’s face.”’ This feems to relate tothe proceed- 
ings againft the Duke of Somerfet, in which the witnefles 
did not appear, fo that he loft the advantage of crofs ex- 
amining them: and many times innocence and guilt dif- 
cover themfelves, when the parties are confronted. An- 
other 
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other Jaw paffed for holidays and fafts. “No days were 
*< to be efteemed holy in their own nature, but by reafon 
*< of thofe holy duties which ought to be done in them, 
‘© for which they were dedicated to the fervice of God. 
“* Days were efteemed to be dedicated only to the honour 
“ of God, even thofe in which the faints were com- 
*‘memorated. Sundays and the other holidays were 
*< to be religioufly obferved, and the Bifhops were to pro- 
“ceed to cenfures againft offenders, only labourers or 
‘* fifhermen, in cafe of neceflity, might work on them: 
*< the eves before them were to be fafts, and abftinence 
“from fleth was enacted both in Lent and on Fridays 
** and Saturdays.”’ This liberty to tradefmen to work on 
thefe days was abufed to a public -profanation of them; 
but the ftricter claufes in the act were little regarded. An 
a& paffed, empowering Churchwardens to gather col- 
letions for the poor, and the Bifhops to proceed againtt 
fuch as refufed to contribute; which, though it was a bill 
that taxed the people, yet had its firft rife in the Houfe of 
Lords. <A bill was paffed by the Lords, but reje&ted by 
the Commons, for fecuring the Clergy from falling under 
the lath of a preemunire by ignorance; and that they ought 
to be firft prohibited by the King’s writ, and not be fued, 
unlefs they continued, after that, ftiff in their difobe- 
dience. An a& paffed for the marriage of the Clergy; 
four Earls and fix Lords diffenting from it: ‘“‘ That where- 
*‘as the former act about it was thought only a per- 
‘* miffion of it, as fome other unlawful things were con- 
*¢ nived at; upon which the wives and children of the 
“¢ Clergy were reproachfully ufed, and the Word of God 
“© was not heard with due reverence; therefore their 
* marriages were declared good and valid.”” The Marquis 
of Northampton procured an aét, confirming his fecond 
marriage; and that occafioned another to be propofed in 
the Houfe of Lords, that no man might put. away his 
wife, and marry another, unlefs he were firft divorced: but 
it was laid afide by the Commons. The bifhopric of 
Weftminfter was reunited to London, only the collegi- 
ate church was ftill continued. ; 
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An aé& paffed concerning ufury, repealing a Jaw made an aa 
37 Hen. VIII. “ That none might take above 20 per againtt 


“cent. All ufury, or profit for money lent, was con- 
« demned, as contrary to the Word of God, and tranf- 
* oteffors were to be imprifoned, and fined at pleafure.” 


This. has been fince that time repealed, and feveral re- 


gulations have been made of the gain by lent money, 
‘ which 
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which is now reduced to 6 per cent. The prohibitions 
of ufury by Mofes have been thought moral; others have 
believed that they were founded only on the equal divifion 
of the land; and fince it was then lawful to take ufury of 
a ftranger, they have inferred that the law was not moral, 
otherwife it mutt be of perpetual obligation: it was alfo 
a great incitement to induftry not to lend upon profit, 
and it made every man lay out his money in fome way of 
advantage; and their neighbourhood to Tyre and Sidon 
gave them a quick vent of their manufacture, without 
which it is not eafy to imagine how fuch vaft numbers 
could have lived in fo narrow a country: fo that thefe 
Jaws feemed to be only judiciary. It was thought at firft 
fuitable to the brotherly-kindnefs that ought to be among 
Chriftians to lend without gain’; but at laft. canons were 
made againft taking ufury, and it was put among the re- 
ferved cafes. Mortgages were an inyention to-avoid that, 
for the ufe was paid as the rent of the land mortgaged, 
and not of the money lent. Inventions alfo were found 
for thofe who had no land to mortgage, to make fuch 
bargains that gain was made of the money, and yet not 
in the way of ufury. Thefe were tricks only to deceive 
people; and it is not eafy to fhew how the making fuch 
a.gain as holds proportion to the value of land is immoral 
in itfelf; if the rule fettled by law is not exceeded, and 
men deal not unmercifully with thofe, who by inevitable 
accidents are difabled from making payment. Another 
bill was paffed againft fimony, the referving penfions out 
of benefices, and granting adyowfons while the incumbent 
was yet alive; butit had not the royal affent. Simony has 
been oft complained of, and many laws and canons have 
been made againft it; but new contrivances are ftill found 
out to elude them all; and it is a difeafe that will full 


_ hang on the Church, as long as covetoufnefs and ambi- 


tion ferment fo ftrongly in the minds of Churchmen. 
A bill was fent to the Houfe of Commons, figned by 
the King, repealing the fettlement of the Duke of Somer- 


of the Duke {t's eftate, 23 Hen. VIII. made in favour of his children 


of Somer- 


fet’s eftate. 


by his fecond wife, to exclude the.children by his firft, 
of whom are defcended the Seymours of Devonthire; 
which fome imputed to a jealoufy he had of his firft wife, 
and others afcribed it to the power his fecond wife had 
over him, But the Commons were very unwilling to 
void a fettlement confirmed in Parliament, and fo for fif- 
teen days it was debated: a new bill was devifed, and 


_ that was much altered, and the bill was not finifhed till 
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the day before the diffolution of the Parliament. The BOO 
Lords added a provifo, confirming the Duke of Somerfet’s 
attainder; but that was caft out by the Commons. Some : 
writings had been fealed with relation to a marriage be- *55* 
tween the-Earl of Hertford, the Duke’s fon, and the Earl 
of Oxford’s daughter; and the Lords fent down a bill 
voiding thefe: but upon a divifion in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, fixty-eight were for it, and fixty-nine were again{t 
it; fo it-was caft out. The Houfe was now thin, when 
we find but one hundred and thirty-feven members in it : 
but that is one of the effects of a long Parliament: many 
grow infirm, and many keep out of the way on defign ; 
and thofe who at their firft ele¢tion were the reprefenta- 
tives of the people, after they have fat long, become a 
cabal of men, that purfue their own interefts more than 
the public fervice. Tonftall Bifhop of Durham, upon Tonftall is 
fome informations, was put in prifon in the former year, imprifoned. 
The Duke of Northumberland intended to ere& a great 
principality for his family in the North; and the acceffion 
of the jurifdiction of the county palatine, which is in 
that fee, feemed fo. confiderable, that he refolved to ruin 
Tonftall, and fo make way for that. He complied in all 
the changes that were made, though he had protefted 
againft them in Parliament; he wrote alfo for the cor- 
poral prefence, but with more eloquence than learning : 
he was a candid and moderate man, and there was always 
a good correfpondence between Cranmer and him. And 
now when the bill was put in againft him, he oppofed it, 
and protefted againft it, by which he abfolutely loft the 
Duke of Northumberland: but all the Popith complying 
Bithops went along with it. There were fome depofitions 
read in the Houfe of Lords to juftify it; but when the 
bill with thefe was fent down to the Houfe of Commons, 
they refolved to put a ftop to that way of condemning 
men without hearing them: fo they fent a meflage to 
the Lords, that he and his accufers might be heard face 
to face; and that not being done, they let the bill fall. 
By thefe indications, it appeared that the Houfe of Com- 
mons had little kindnefs for the Duke of Northumberland. » 
Many of them had been much obliged to the Duke of. 
Somerfet: fo it was refolved to have a new Parliament; 
and this, which had fat almoft five years, was on the 15th 
of April diffolved. _ 

The Convocation did confirm the articles of religion A reforma- 
that had been prepared the former year; and thus wast.) 4:. 
the reformation of worfhip and doctrine now brought to cal laws 

5 T fuch prepared. 
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fuch perfection, that fince that time there has been very 
little alteration made in thefe. But another branch of it 
was yet unfinifhed, and was now under confultation, 
touching the government of the Church, and the rules 
of the ecclefiaftical courts. Two aéts had paffed in the 
former reign, and one in this, empowering thirty-two to 
revife all the laws of the Church, and digeft them into a 
body. King Heriry iffued out a commiffion, and the per- 
fons were named, who made fome progrefs in it, as ap- 
pears by fome of Cranmer’s letters to him. In this reign 
it had been begun feveral times; but the changes in the 
government made it be laid afide. Thirty-two were found 
to be too many for preparing the firft draught, fo eight 
were appointed to make it ready for them: thefe were 
Cranmer and Ridley, Cox paatbbecer Martyr, Traheron 
and Taylor, and Lucas and Gofnold; two Bifhops, two 
Divines, two Civilians, and two common Lawyers ; 
but it was generally believed, that Cranmer drew it all 
himfelf, and the reft only corrected what he defigned. 
Haddon and Cheek were employed to put it in Latin, in 
which they fucceeded fo well, and arrived at fo true a 


purity in the Roman ftyle, that it looks like a work of 


the beft ages of that ftate, before their language was cor- 
rupted with the mixture of barbarous terms and phrafes, 
with which all the later writings were filled; but none 
were more naufeoufly rude than the books of the canon 
law. The work was caft into fifty-one titles; perhaps 
it was defigned to bring it near the number of the books, 
into which Juftinian digefted the Roman law. The eight 
finifhed it, and offered it to the thirty-two, who divided 
themfelves into four claffes; every one was to offer his 
corrections, and when it had paffed through them all, it 
was to be offered to the King for his confirmation; but 
the King died before it was quite finifhed, nor was it 
ever afterwards taken up: yet I fhall think it no ufelefs 
part of this work, to give an account of what was intend- 
ed to be done in this matter, as well as I relate what was 
done in other things. cs ; 

The firft title of it was concerning the Catholic faiths 
it was made capital to deny the Chriftian religion. The 
books of Scripture were reckoned up, and the Apocrypha 
left out. The four firft General Councils were received, 
but both Councils and Fathers were to be fubmitted to, 
only as they agreed with the Scriptures. The fecond 
enumerates and condemns many herefies, extracted out of 
the opinions of the Church of Rome, and the tenets of 

. the 
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the Anabaptifts: and among others, thofe who excufed B00 


their lives, by the pretence of predeftination, are reckoned 
up. 3. The judgment of herefy was to lie in the Bi- 
fhops’ court, except in exempted places. Perfons fufpect- 
ed might be required to purge themfelyes; and thofe 
who were convicted were to abjure and do penance; but 
fuch as were obftinate were declared infamous, and not 
to have the benefit of the law, or of making teftaments ; 
and fo all capital proceedings for herefy were laid afide. 
4. Blafphemy againft God was to be punithed as obftinate 
herefy. 5. The facraments, and other parts of the paf- 
toral charge, were to be decently performed. 6. All magic, 
idolatry, or conjuring, was to be punithed arbitrarily, and, 
in cafe of obftinacy, with excommunication. 7. Bifhops 
were appointed once a year to call all their Clergy together, 
to examine them concerning their flocks; and itinerant 
preachers were to be often employed for vifiting fuch 


precinéts as might be put under their care. 8. All mar- 


riages were to be after afking of banns, and to be annulled, 
if not done according to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Corrupters of virgins were to marry them; or if that 
could not be done, to give them the third part of their 
goods, and fuffer corporal punifhment. Marriages made 
by force, or without confent of parents, were declared 
null. Polygamy was forbid, and mothers were required 
to fuckle their children. 9. The degrees of marriage were 
fettled according to the Levitical law, but fpiritual kin- 
dred was tobeno bar. 10. A Clergyman guilty of adul- 
tery was to forfeit his goods and eftate to his wife and 
children, or to fome pious ufe, and to be banifhed or 
imprifoned during life: a layman guilty of it was to 
forfeit the half, and to be banifhed or imprifoned during 
life: wives that were guilty were to be punifhed in the 
fame manner. The innocent party might marry again 
after a divorce. Defertion, or mortal enmity, or the con- 
ftant perverfenefs of a hufband, might induce a divorce ; 
but little quarrels nor a perpetual difeafe might not do 
it; and the feparation from bed and board, except during 
a trial, was never to be allowed. 11. Patrons were charg- 
ed to give prefentations without making bargains; to 
choofe the fitteft perfons, and not to make promifes till 
the livings were vacant. The Bithops were required to 
ufe great ftrictnefs in the trial of thofe whom they ordained. 
All pluralities and. non-refidence were condemned, and all 
that were prefented were to purge themfelves of fimony 
by oath, ‘The twelfth and thirteenth were concerning the 
; T2 changing 
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changing of benefices. The fourteenth was concerning 
the manner of purgation upon common fame: all fuper- 
flitious purgations were condemned. Others followed, 
about dilaprdations, elections, or collations. The nine- 
teenth was coneerning divine offices. The Communion 
was ordered to be every Sunday in cathedrals, and a 
fermon was to be in them in the afternoon. Such as 
received the Sacrament were to give notice to the min- 


ifter the day before, that he might examine their con=) 


fciences. The Catechifm was: appointed to be explained 
for an hour in the afternoon on holidays. After the Even- 
ing Prayer, the poor were to be taken care of, penances 
were to be enjoined to feandalous perfons, and the minifter 
was to confer with fome of the ancientsof the people 


‘concerning the ftate of the parifh, that admonitions and 


cenfures might be applied, as there was occafion given. 
The twentieth was concerning other church-officers.. A 
rural Dean was to be in every precinét, to watch over the 
Clergy, according to the Bithop’s direétions : Archdeacons 
were to be over them, and the Bithop over all; who was 
to have yearly fynods, and vifit every third year. His 


family was to confift of Clergymen, in imitation of St.~ 


Auttin, and other ancient Bifhops; thefe he was to train 
up for the fervice of the Church. When Bifhops be- 
came infirm, they were to have coadjutors: Archbifhops 
were to do the epifcopal duties in their diocefe, and to 
vifit their province. Every fynod was to begin with a 
communion; and after that, the minifters were to give 
an account of their parifhes, and follow fuch directions as 
the Bifhop fhould give them. Other heads followed con- 
cerning churchwardens, tithes, univerfities, vifitations, 
and feveral forts of cenfures. In the thirtieth, a large 
{cheme was drawn of excommunication, which was entrult- 
ed to churchmen, for keeping the church pure, and was 
not to be inflicted, but for obftinacy in fome grofs fault. 
All caufes upon which it was pronounced .were to be 
examined before the minifter of the parifh, a juftice of 
peace, and fome other churchmen. It was to be pro- 
nounced and intimated with great ferioufnefs, and all were 
to be warned not to keep company with the perfon cen- 
fured, under the like pains, except thofe of his own family. 
Upon his continuing forty days obftinate under it, a writ 
was to be iffued out for commitment, till the fentence 
fhould be taken off. Such as had the King’s pardon 
for capital offences were yet liable to church-cenfures. 
‘Then followed the office of abfolvying penitents. They 

were 
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were to come to the church-door, and craye admittance; BOO 
‘and the minifter having brought them in, wastoreada = 4 
long difcourfe concerning fin, repentance, and the mercies 
of God. Then the party was to confefs his fin, and to  *55?" 
alk God and the congregation pardon; upon which the 
minifter was to lay his hands on his head, and to pro- 
nounce the abfolution, Then a thankfgiving was to be 
offered to God, at the communion-table, for’ the reclaim- 
ing that finner. The other heads of this work relate to 
the other parts of the law of thofe courts. It is certain, 
that the abounding of vice and impiety flows in a great 
meafure from the want of that ftrictnefs of cenfure, which 
was the glory of the Chriftian Chutch in the primitive 
times: and it is a public connivance at fin, that there 
have not been more effeCtual ways taken for. making 
finners afhamed, and denying them the privileges of Chrif- 
tians, till they have changed their ill courfe of life. \ 
There were at this time alfo remedies under confidera- The po- 
tion, for the great mifery and poverty the Clergy .were ve'ty of the 
ath § Zi > Clergy 
generally in: but the Laity were fo much concerned to 
oppofe all thefe, that there was no hope of bringing them 
to any good effect, till the King fhould come to be of age 
himfelf, and endeavour to recover again a competent main- 
tenance for the Clergy, out of their hands who had de- 
voured their revenues. Both Heath and Day, and the 
Bifhops of Worcefter and Chichefter, were this year de- 
prived of bifhoprics by a court of delegates, that were 
all laymen: but it does not appear for what offences they 
were fo cenfured. The bithoprics of Gloucefter and Wor- 
cefter were both united, and put under Hooper’s care ; 
but foon after, the former was made an exempted arch- 
deaconry, and he was declared Bifhop only of Worcefter. 
In every fee, as it fell vacant, the beft manors were laid 
hold on by fuch hungry courtiers as had the intereft to 
procure the grant of them. It was thought that the Bi- 
fhops’ fees were fo out of meafure enriched, that they 
could never be made poor enough: but fuch hafte was 
made in {poiling them, that they were reduced to fo low 
a condition, that it was hardly poffible for a Bifhop to” 
fubfift in them.. If what had been thus taken from them 
had been converted to good ufes, fuch as the fupplying 
the inferidr Clergy, it had been fome mitigation of fo 
heinous arebbery: but their lands were fnatched up by 
laymen, who thought of making no compenfation to 
the Church for the {poils thus made by them. 
This year the Reformation, had-fome more footing ip Afairs in 
T3 Treland Irelana. 
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Boox Ireland than formerly; Henry VIII. had affumed to 
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himfelf, by confent of the Parliament of that kingdom, 
the title of King of Ireland; the former Kings of Eng- 
land having only been called Lords of it. The Popes and 
Emperors have pretended, that fuch titles could be given 
only by them. The former faid, all power in heaven and 
earth was given to Chrift, and by confequence to his 
Vicar. ‘The latter, as carrying the title of Roman Em- 
peror, pretended, that as they anciently beftowed thofe 
titles, fo that devolved on them, who retained only the 
niame and fhadow of that great authority. But princes 
and ftates have thought that they may bring themfelves 
under what titles they pleafe. In Ireland, though the 
Kings of England were well obeyed within the Englifh 
pale, yet the Irifh continued barbarous and uncivilized, 
and depended on the heads of their names or tribes, and 
were obedient, or did rebel, as they directed them. In 
Ulfter they had a great dependence on Scotland, and there 
were fome rifings there, during the war with Scotland, 
which were quieted by giving the leading men penfions, 
and getting them to come and live within the Englith 
pale. Monlue, Bithop of Valence, being then in Scotland, 
went over thither to engage them to raife new commo- 
tions; but that had no effect. While he was there, his 
Jafcivioufnefs came to be difcovered by an odd accident ; 
for a whore was brought to him by ae Englith friars, 
and fecretly kept by him: but fhe fearching among his 
clothes, fell on a glafs, full of fomewhat that was very 
odoriferous, and drank it off; which being difcovered by 
the Bifhop too late, put him in a moft violent paffion: for 
it had been given him, as a prefent, by Soliman the 
Magnificent, when he was ambaffador at his Court. It 
was called the richeft balm of Egypt, and valued at two 
thoufand crowns. His rage grew fo boifterous, that all 
about him difcovered both his pafiion and lewdnefs at 
ouce. The Reformation was fet up in the Englith pale, 
but had made a fmall progrefs among the Irifh. This 
year Bale was fent over to labour among them. He was 
a bufy writer, and was a learned zealous man, but did 
not write with the temper and decency: that became a 
divine. Goodaker was fent to be Primate of Armagh, and 
he was to be Bifhop of Offory. Two Irifhmen were alfo 
promoted with them, who undertook to advance the 
Reformation there. The Archbifhop of Dublin intended 
to have ordained them by the old pontifical; and all, 
except Bale, were willing it fhould be fo, but he prevailed 

. that 
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that it fhould be done according to the new Book of Ordina- BOOK 
tions. After that he went into his diocefe, but found all 
there in dark popery; and before he could make any 
progrefs, the King’s death put an end to his defigns. 
There was a change fettled in the order of the Garter A change 
this year. A propofition. was made the former year, of the 
confider how the order might be freed from the fuperfti- “""“™ 
tion that was fuppofed to be init. St. George’s fighting 

with a dragon looked like a legend forged in dark ages 

to fupport the humour of chivalry, then very high in the 

world. The flory was neither credible in itfelf, nor 
vouched by any good author: nor was there any of that 

tlame mentioned by the ancients but George the Arian 
Bithop, that was put in Alexandria when Athanafius was 
banifhed. Some knights were appointed to prepare a 
reformation of the order: and the Earl of Weftmorland 

and Sir Andrew Dudley were this year inftalled accord- 

ing to the new model. It was appointed to be called in 

all time coming, the order of the Garter, and no more 

the order of St. George: inftead of the former George, 

there was to be on the one fide of the jewel a man on 
horfeback with a Bible on his fword’s point: on the 

fword was written Proteétio, and on the Bible Verbum 

Dei; and on the reverfe a fhield, and Fides written upon 

it, to fhew that they would maintain the Word of God 

both with offenfive and defenfive weapons. But all this 

was reverfed by Queen Mary, and the old ftatutes were 

again revived, which continue to this day. 

There was at this time a ftriGt enquiry made into the Northum- 
accounts of all who had been employed in the former berland’s 
part of this reign; for it was believed, that the vifitors °v°"'* 
had embezzled much of the plate of the churches: and 
thefe were the creatures of the Duke of Somerfet, which 
made Northumberland profecute them more vehemently. 

On none did this fall more feverely than on the Lord 
Paget, who was not only fined in 6o0o/. but was degrad- 
ed from the order of the Garter, with a particular mark of 
infamy on his extraction ; yet he was afterwards reftored 
to it with as much honour. He had been a conftant friend 
to the Duke of Somerfet, and that made his enemies exe- 
cute fo fevere arevenge on him. Northumberland was 
preparing matters for a Parliament, and being a man of 
an infolent temper, no lefs abject when he was low, than 
lifted up with profperity, he thought extreme feverity 
was the only way to bring the nation eafily to comply 
with his adminiftration of affairs: but this, though it 
T 4 fuc+ 
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fucceeded for fome time, yet when he needed it moll, it 
turned violently upon him: for nothing can werk on a 
free people fo much as juftice and clemency in the govern. 
ment, 

A great defign was fettled this year, which proved to 
be the foundation of all that wealth and trade that has 
fince that time flourifhed fo much in this nation, Henr 
IIT, had been much fupported in his wara by the ate 
fitance he get from the free towns of Germany; in re= 
compenfe of which, he gaye them great privileges in 
England, They were formed here in a corporation, and 
lived in the Still-yard near London-bridge. ‘They had gone 
fometimes be id their charters, which were thereupon 
judged to be forfeited; but by great prefenta they pur- 
chafed new ones. They traded in a body, and fo ruined 
others by underfelling them; and by making prefents at 
Court, or lending great fuma, they had the government on 
their fide. Trade was now rifing much, courts began te 
be more magnificent, fo that there waa a greater conlump- 
tion, particularly of cloth, than formerly, elie and 
Hamburgh, lying the one near the mouth of the Rhine, 
and the other at the mouth of the Elbe, had then the 
chief trade in thefe parts of the world; and their factors 
in the Still-yard had all the markets in England in their 
hands; and fet fuch prices, both on what they imported 
or exported, as they pleafed, and broke all other mer- 
chants to fuch a degree, that the former year they had , 


- {hipped forty-four thoufand clothes, and all the othertradera 


had not fhipped above eleven hundred, So the merchant 
adventurers complained of the Still-yard men; and after 
fome hearings, it was judged that they had forfeited their 
charter, and that their company was diffolved: nor could 
all the applications of the Hanfe towns, feconded by the 
Emperor's interceffion, procure them a new charter, But 
a greater defign was propofed after thia waa fettled 
which was to open two free mart-towns in England, an 
to give them fuech ponies as the free towna in the 
empire had, and by that means to draw the trade to Eng 
Jand, Southampton and Hull were thought the fittett, 
This was fo far entertained by the young King, that he 
wrote a large paper, stegtits the conveniences and ins 
conveniences of it; but all that fell with hia life, ‘This 
year Cardan, the great philofopher of that age, patled 
stile England, as he returned from Seotland, ‘The 
Arehbithop of St. Andrew's had fent for him eut of Ttaly 
to cure him of a droply; in which he had good sia 
wa aut 
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ut being much converlant in allralogy and magle, he 
told him he ould not change bis fate, and that he wae te 


be hanged. He waited on King Edward ae he returned, ” 


and was { charmed with hie great knowledge and rare 
qualities, that he always {pake of hin aa the rarelt perfon 
he had ever (een: and after hie death, when nothing was 
to be wot by dattoring, he wrote the following character 
of hive a . P 
‘ 
* All the graces were in hime he bad many tongues 
“ when he was yeé but a childs together with the Baglith, 
“his natural tongue, he had both Latin and Frenchy nor 
* was he ignorant, ae T hear, of the Greele, Ttallan, and 
* Spanith, and perhaps fame mores but for the Englith, 
* Pronch, and Latin, he wae exact in them, and waa apt 
* to learn every thing: nor was he ignorant of logle, of 
the principles of natural philofophy, ner of mutie, ‘The 
* fweetnel’ of hie temper was lich ae became a mortal, 
his gravity ee the majefty of a King, and hie 
* difpotition wae (uitable to his high degree, tn finn, 
*« that child wae fo bred, had fuch parte, and was af fueh 
“expectation, that he laoked tke a tmiiaele of a man, 
“'Thefo thinge are not (poken rhetorically, and beyond 
“the truth, but are indeed (hore of lt? And atterwarda 
he adds, “He was a marvellous bey: when twas with 
* him, he wae in the fifteenth year of his age, In whieh he 
*"{pake Latin ae politely and ae promptly aa tdid, tHe 
atked me what was the fibjedt of my book, De Reowm 
* Vorietate, whieh Tt dedieated to him? Tf antwered, that 
fin the fink chapter | gave the tre caule of eonmeta, 
“whieh had been long enquired inte, but waa never 
* found out before, What I ie? fald he, Til, te wae 
* the concourfe of the light of wandering Mar. He ane 
* fWwered, How ean that be, fince the (lara neve tn different 
motions? How cones it that the eoneta are not toon 
« diffipated, or do not move after then, according to thelr 
“motions? ‘To thie Tan{wered, They do move alter then, 
“but mich quicker than they, by realon of the dilterent 
* alpedt, ae we fee in orytlal, or when a rainbow res 
* bounds from a wallt fora little change makes a great 
 differonee of place, But the King faid, Haw ean that 
“be, where there ie no (ibjeét to receive that Hahty aa 
the wall is the fibjedt for the rainbow ? To thie bate 
* {vered, that this wae ae in the milky way, or where many 
*oandles were lightedy the middle place, where thelr 
f(hining met, wae white and clear Men thie Hele 
et tale, it may. be imagined what he was, saeery 
the 
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‘* the ingenuity and fweetnefs-of his difpofition had raifed 
** in all good and learned men the greateft expectation of 
** him poflible. He began to love the liberal arts before 
‘© he knew them, and to know them before he could 
‘© ufe them: and in him there was fuch an attempt 
‘* of nature, that not only England, but the world hath 
‘* reafon to lament his being {fo early fnatched away. 
« How truly was it faid of fuch extraordinary perfons, 
* that their lives are fhort, and feldom do they come to be 
*‘ old! He gave us an eflay of virtue, though he did not 
‘live to give a pattern of it. When the gravity of a 
** King was needful, he carried himfelf like an old man ; 
‘and yet he was always affable and gentle, as became 
“his age. He played on the lute; he meddled in affairs 
*‘ of ftate: and for bounty, he did in that emulate his. 
‘¢ father; though he, even when he endeavoured to be 
** too good, might appear to have been bad. But there 
‘* was no ground of {ufpe@ting any fuch thing in the fon, 
pee mind was cultivated by the ftudy of phi- 
** lofophy.” 
Thele ela, sion bloffoms gave but too good reafon to 
fear, that a fruit which ripened {fo faft could not laft long. 
In Scotland there was a great change in the govern- 
ment: the governor was dealt with to refign it to the 
Queen Dowager, who returned this year from France, 
and was treated with all that refpect that was due to her 
rank as fhe paffed through England. She brought letters 
to the governor, advifing him to refign it to her; but in 
fuch terms, that he faw he muft either do it, or maintain 
his power by force. He was a foft man, and was the 
more eafily wrought on, becaufe his ambitious brother 
was then defperately ill: but when he recovered, and 
found what he had nai he exprefled his difpleafure at it 
in very vehement terms. The young Queen of Scotland’s 
uncles propofed a match for her with the Dauphin, which 
had been Jong in difcourfe, and the King of France in- 
clined much to it. Conftable Montmorency oppofed it: 
he obferved how much Spain fuffered in having fo many 
territories at a diftance ; though thofe were the beft pro- 
vinces of Europe. So he reckoned the keeping Scotland 
would coft France more than ever it could be worth: a ~ 
revolt to England would be eafy, and the fending fleets 
and armies thither would be a vaft charge. He therefore 
advifed the King rather to marry her to {ome of the Princes 
of the blood, and to fend them to Scotland; and fo by a 
{mall penfion, that kingdom would be prefervyed im phe 
interefts 
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interefts of France. But the Conftable was a fworn enemy BOOK 

to the houfe of Guife, and fo thofe wife advices were little  U 

confidered, and were imputed to the fears he had of fo 
reat a ftrengthening as this would have given to their 'S5* 

intereft at Court. In Scotland there were now two fac- 

tions ; the one was headed by the Archbithop, and all the 

Clergy were in it, who were jealous of the Queen, as 

leaning too much to fome lords, who were believed to 

incline to the Reformation; of whom the Prior of St. 

Andrew’s, afterwards the Earl of Murray, was the chief. 

Thefe offered to ferve the Queen in all her defiens; in 

particular, in {ending the matrimonial crown to France, 

upon their young Queen’s marriage with the Dauphin, if 

fhe would defend them from the violence of the Clergy 

in mattets of religion, which being made generally fub- 

fervient to other interefts in all courts, this was well 

entertained by the Queen, though the was otherwife very 

zealous in her own religion. 

There was a great and unexpected turn this year in the Affairs in 
affairs of Germany, The Emperor's minifters began to S™"Y: 
entertain fome jealoufy of Maurice; fo that the Duke of 
Alva advifed the Emperor to call for him, and fo to take 
him off from the head of the army; and then make him 
give an account of fome fufpicious paflages in his treat- 
ing with other Princes. But the Bifhop of Arras faid, he 
had both his fecretaries in pay, and he knew by their 
means all his negociations; and relied fo on their intelli- 

nee, that he prevailed with the Emperor not to provoke 

im, by teeming diftraftful of him, But Maurice knew 
all this, and deluded his fecretaries, fo that he feemed to 
open to them all his fecreteft negociations ; yet he really 
let them know nothing, but what he was willing fhould 
come to the Emperor's ears ; and had managed his treaties 
fo fecretly, that they had not the leaft fufpicion of them, 
At lat the Emperor was {fo poflefled with the advertife- 
ments that were fent him from all parts, that he writ to 
Maurice to come and clear himfelf: and then he refined 
it higher; for he prefently left the army, and took poft, 
with one of his fecretaries, and a {mall retinue. After a 
day’s riding, he complained of a pain in his fide; fo that 
he could not go on, but fent his fecretary with his excufes. 
This appearance of confidence made the Emperor lay 
down all his jealoufies of him. He had alfo fent his am- 
bafladors to Trent, and had ordered Melancthon and 
fome Divines, to follow them {lowly ; and as foon as a 
fafe condu& was obtained, to go to Trent. The Empe- 
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ror’s agents had a hard tafk, between the Legates and the 
Lutherans. They dealt with the Legates to hear the 
others; but they anfwered, that it was againft the rules of 
the Church to treat with profeffed heretics. The Luthe- 
rans, on the other hand, made fuch high demands, that 
they had as much todo to moderate them. They preffed 
them not to afk too much at once; and promifed, that, 
if they would proceed prudently, the Emperor would 
concur with them, to nt eats the Pope’s power, and to 
reform abufes. A fafe-condu& was Appice fuch as 
had been granted by the Council of Bafil, that their Divines 
might have a decifive voice, and the free exercife of their 
religion, and that all things might be examined according 
to the Scriptures. But the Legates abhorred the name 
of that Council, that had aéted fo much againft the Papal 
authority, and had granted fuch a conduct, that fo they 
might unite Germany, and engage the empire to join | 
with them againft the Pope. The ambafladors from the 
Lutherans were heard in a general congregation, where 
they gave the Council a very cold compliment, and de- 
fired a fafe-condué&. The Pope underftood that the Empe- 
ror was refolyed to fet on the Spanifh Bifhops, to bear 
down the power of the Court of Rome; therefore he 
united himfelf to France, and refolved to break the Council 
on the firft occafion: upon which, he ordered the Legates 
to proceed to fettle the doétrine ;, hoping the Proteftants 
would upon that defpair of favour, and go away. But 
while thefe things were in agitation, the war of Germany 
broke out, and the Legates fufpended the Council for two 
ears. ‘ 
After this, I fhall have no occafion to fpeak more of 
this Council; fo I {hall offer this remark here, that this 
Council had been much defired both by Princes and Bi- 
fhops, in hopes that differences-of religion would have 
been compofed in it, and that the corruptions of the Court 
of Rome would have been reformed by it, and that had 
made the Popes very apprehenfive of it. But fuch was 
the cunning of the Legates, the number of Italian Bithops, 
and the diffenfions of the Princes of Europe, that it had 
effects quite contrary to what all fides expected. The 
breach in religion was put paft reconciling, by the pofitive 
decifions they made: the abufes of the Court of Rome 
were confirmed by the provifos made in favour of the 
privileges of the Apoftolic fee: and the world was fo cured 
of their longings for a General Council, that none has 
been defired fince that time. The hiftory of that Council 
was 
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was writ with great exatnefs and judgment by Father Boo 
Paul of Venice, while the thing was yet frefh in all men’s — UL. 
momories 3 and though it Dicictaene the whole fecret of 
tranfactions there, yet none fet himfelf to write againft it 1952. 
for forty years after. Of late then, Pallavicini undertook 
it; and, upon the credit of many memorials, he in many 
things contradiéts Father Paul: but as many of thefe are 
likely enough to be forged, fo in the main of the hiftory 
they both agree fo far, that it is manifeft things were not 
fairly carried, and that all matters were managed by in- 
trigues and fecret practices ; in which it will be very hard 
to difcern fuch a particular conduc& of the Holy Ghoft, as 
fhould induce the world to fubmit to their authority. 
And indeed Pallavicinit was aware of this, and therefore 
he lays down this for a foundation; “That there mutt be 
**a principality in the Church, fupported by great wealth 
‘and dignity; and many practices are now neceflary, 
that are contrary to oak were in the primitive time, 
‘© which was the infancy of the Church, and ought not 
‘to be a rule to it now, when it is grown up to its 
‘¢ full ftate,” | 
Maurice declared for the liberty of Germany, and took.,, 

= ‘ : 1¢ Empe- 
Augtburg, and feveral other towns, The King of France rors detigns 
fell alfo in upon the empire with a great force, and. by are blafted. 
furprife made himfelf matter of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
and thought to have got Strafburg. Maurice fent. his 
demands to the Emperor for the Landgrave’s liberty, and 
for rettoring the freedom of the empire: and the Emperor ; 
being flow in making anfwer, he marched on to Infpruck, 
where he furprifed a poft, and was within two miles of 
him before he was aware of it; fo that the Emperor was 
foroed to fly away by torch-light, and from thence went to 
Italy. Thus that very army and prince, that had been - 
chiefly inftramental in the ruin of the empire, did now 
again affert its freedom; and all the Emperor’s great de- 
fizn on Germany was now fo blafted, that he could never 
after this put any life in it: he was forced to difcharge 
his prifoners, and to call in the profcriptions, After fome 
treaty, at lat the edigt of Paflaw was made, by which the 
free exercife of the Proteftant religion was granted to the 
princes and towns, And fo did that ftorm, which had 
almoft overwhelmed the princes of that perfuafion, end, 
without any other confiderable effect, befides the tranfla- 
tion of the electoral dignity from John to Maurice. The 
Emperor’s misfortunes increafed on him ; for, againtt all 
reafon) he befieged Metz in December; but after he oi 
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BOOK ruined his army in it, he was forced to raife the fiege. 
ll. Upon that he retired into Flanders in fuch difcontent, 
that for fome time he would admit none to. come to him. 
155%¢ Here it was believed he firft formed that defign, which 
fome years after he put in execution, of forfaking the 
world, and exchanging the pomp of.a court with the 
retirement of a monaftery. This ftrange and unlooked-for 
turn in his affairs gave a great demonftration of an over- 
ruling Providence, that governs all human affairs; and of 
that particular care that God had of the Reformation, in 
recovering it, when it feemed to be gone, without all 

hope, in Germany. 

1553 In the beginning of this year, there was a regulation 
made of the Privy Council. Several committees had 
proper work affigned them, and direétions given them for 
their conduct ; of which there is an account extant, cor- 
rected with King Edward’s hand. -A new Parliament 
was called, and fat down the firft of March: a motion 
was made for a fubfidy of two tenths and two fifteenths 
to be paid in two years. At the pafling of the bill, there 
was a great debate about it in the Houfe of Commons, 
which feems to have been concerning the preamble; for it 
contained a high accufation of the Duke of Somerfet’s 
adminiftration, and was fet on by the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s party, to let the King fee how well pleafed the 
reprefentative of the nation was with his fall. 

A bill pro- The fons of the nobility and gentry had ordinarily pre- 
pofd, that bends given them, under this pretence, that they intend- 
fhould not €d to follow their ftudies, and make themfelves capable- 
hold of entering into orders: and this was like to become a 
re ee — prejudice to’ the Clergy, when fo many of the 
“ens -dignities of the church were in lay-hands. Upon this, 
the Bifhops procured a bill to be paffed in the Houfe of 
Lords, that none might hold thefe that was not either 
Prieft or Deacon : but at the third reading the Commons 
threw it out. : iy “oh 
An a&t fup- Another bill paffed for fuppreffing the bifhopric of Dur- 
preffing the ham, and erecting two new fees, the one at Durham, arid 
Pa the other at Newcaftle; the former was to have two 
Aa thoufand, and the Jatter one thoufand marks revenue: 
‘there was alfoa Dean anda Chapter to be endowed at . 
‘Newcaftle. Ridley was defigned to be made Bifhop of 
Durham. But though the fecular jurifdiction of that fee 
was given to the Duke of Northumberland, yet the King’s 
death {topped the further progrefs of this affair. Ton- 
fiall was deprived, as Heath and Day were, by a sr boy 
v a \ ay- 
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lay-delegates, upon the informations that had been 
brought againft him of mifprifion of treafon, and was kept 
in the Tower till Queen Mary fet him at liberty. The 
King granted a general pardon, in which the Commons 
moved the Lords, that fome words might be put, though 
that is not ufual to be done; for acts of pardon are com- 
monly paffed without any changes made in them. After 
the paffing thefe aéts, the Parliament was diffolved om the 
laft of March.’ For it feems either the Duke of Northum- 
berland was not pleafed with the proceedings in the Houfe 
of Commons, or he was refolved to call frequent Parlia- 
ments, and not continue the fame, as the Duke of Somer- 
fet had done. 

Vifitors were fent after this to examine what plate was 
in every church, and to leave them one or two chalices 
of filver, with linen for the communion-table and for 
furplices ; and to bring in all other things of value to the 
treafurer of the King’s houfehald, and to fell the reft, 
and give it to the poor. This was a new rifling of 
churches, by which it feemed fome refolved not to ceafe, 
till they had brought them to a primitive poverty, as well 
as the Reformers intended to bring them to a primitive 
purity. The King fet his hand to thefe inftruétions; 

‘from which fome have inferred, that he was ill principled 
in himfelf, when at fuch an age he joined his authority to 
fuch proceedings. But he was now fo ill, that it is pro- 
bable he fet his hand to every thing that the Council fent 
him, without examining anxioufly what it might im- 

ort. 
: Skip Bifhop of Hereford dying, Harley fucceeded him, 
and was the laft that was promoted by the King’s letters 
patents; as Barlow was the firft, being removed by them 
from St. David’s to Bath and Wells. The form of the 
patent was, ‘That the King appointed fuch a one to be 
‘¢ Bifhop during his natural life, or as long as he behaved 

* himfelf well; and gave him power to ordain or deprive 
“ minifters, to exercife ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, and per- 
* form all the other parts of the epifcopal function, that 
*“ by the Word of God were committed to Bifhops; arid. 
‘this they were to do in the King’s name, and by his 
“authority.” Ferrar was put in St. David’s, upon Bar- 
Jow’s removal: he was an indifcreet man, and drew upon 

‘himfelf the diflike of his prebendaries; and many com- 
plaints were made of him, which, if true, difcovered great 
weaknefs in him. At laft he was fued in a premunire, for 

~adting in his own name, and_not in the King’s, in his 

: courts ; 


BOOK 
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BOOK courts; and was put in prifon, where he continued tilf 
il. Morgan, that was his chief accufer, being put in his place 
by Queen Mary, condemned him to the fire; which turn- 
*553 ed all former cenfures, that he had given occafion for by 
his fimplicity, into efteem and compafiion. By thefe 
patents, the epifcopal power was ftill declared to flow from 
Chrift; they were only prefentations to bifhoprics, fuch 

as other patrons gave to inferior benefices, and fuch as 
Chriftian Princes in France, and other kingdoms, gave in 

elder times for bifhoprics. Their courts were ordered-to 

be held in the King’s name: but all this was repealed by 
Queen Mary. And when Queen Elizabeth came to the 
crown, inftead of reviving this, fhe revived that made in 

the 25th of Henry VIII. by which Bifhops were autho- 

rized to hold their courts as they had done formerly. 

And though Queen Mary’s repeal of the ftatute of this 

King was afterwards taken away, fo that this aé&t feemed 
thereby to be again in force; yet Queen Elizabeth’s re- 
viving that made by her father, was underftood to be, in 

effect, a repeal of it. So that in King James’s time, when 

fome f{cruples were ftarted about it, the judges did not 

think it neceflary to make an explanatory a& to clear the 
matter; for the thing did not feem to admit of any de- 

bate. A new and fuller catechifm was this year compofed 

by Poinet, and was publifhed with the King’s approba- 

tion. 

Affairsin - The ftate of affairs beyond fea was now quite turned ; 
Germany: £5 that the progrefs the French had made, fet the Englith 
Council on mediating a peace. The Emperor reprefented 

to them the danger the Netherlands were in, fince the 
French were matters of Metz, and fo could in a great 

a meafure divide them from the affiftance that they might 
receive from the empire; therefore he defired that, ac- 
cording to the ancient leagues between England and the 

houfe of Burgundy, they would now engage againft the 
French. The Council fent over ambafladors, both to the 
Emperor and the French King, to mediate. The Empe- 

ror was then indifpofed; but his minifters complained 

much, that the French had broken with them perfidioufly, 

when they were making folemn proteftations, that they 
intended to obferve the peace religioufly. "The Germans 
propofed a league between the Emperor, the King of the. 
Romans, the King of England, and the Princes of the 
empire. The Emperor moved, that the Netherlands — 

might be comprehended within the perpetual league of 

the empire: but the Princes refufed that, fince thofe pro- 

vinces 
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vinces were like to be the perpetual feat of war, when- B “ Ke 


ever it fhould break out between France and Spain; un- 
lefs they might have reciprocal advantages for expofing 
themfelves to fo much danger and charge. The French 
made extravagant propofitions; by which it appeared 
that their King had a mind to carry on the war. They 
- afked the reftitution of Milan, Sicily, Naples, and Navarre, 


and the fovereignty of the Netherlands; and that Metz, 


Toul, and Verdun fhould continue under the protection 
of France. The Englifh would not receive thefe as 

mediators, but took them only as a paper of news, and fo 
ordered their ambafladors to communicate them to the 
Emperor. . But the King’s death broke off this negocia- 
tion... 


I 
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He had contracted great colds by violent exercifes, The King’s 
which in January fettled in a deep cough: and all medi- ficknefs. 


cines, proved ineffectual. There was a fufpicion taken 
up, and {pread all over Europe, that he was poifoned ;_ 
but no certain grounds appeared for juftifying that. Dur- 
ing his ficknefs, Ridley.preached before him ; and, among 


other things, run out much on works of charity, and the 


duty of men of high condition, to be eminent in good: 


works. The King was much touched with this; fo after ~ 


fermon he fent for the Bifhop, and treated him with fuch 
refpect, that he made him fit down, and be covered. Then 
he told him, what impreffion his exhortation had made 
on him; and therefore he defired to be directed by him, 
how to do his duty in that matter. Ridley took a little 
time to confider of it; and after fome confultation with 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, he brought 
the King a {cheme of feveral foundations, one for the fick 
and wounded, another for fuch as were wilfully idle, or 
were inad, and a'third for orphans. So he endowed St. 
Bartholomew’s hofpital for the. firft, Bridewell for the 
- fecond, and Chrift-Church near Newgate for the third; 
and he enlarged the grant he made the former year 
for St. Thomas’s hofpital in Southwark. The ftatutes 


and warrants relating to thefe were not finithed before . 


the 26th of June, though he gave order to make all the 
hafte that was poffible: and when he fet his hand to them, 
he bleffed God that had prolonged his life till he  finith- 
ed his defigns concerning them. Thefe houfes have, by 
the good government and great charities of the city of 
London, continued to be fo ufeful, and grown to be fo 
well. endowed, that. now they may, well be reckoned 
among the nobleft in Europe. . Me 

U The 
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Book The King bore his ficknefs with great fubmiffion to the 
1. will of God; and feemed concerned in nothing fo much, 
as the ftate. that Religion and the Church would be in 
hes after his death. The Duke of Suffolk had only three 
‘tentsfor daughters; the eldeft of thefe was now married to the Lord 
the fuc- Guilford Dudley ; the fecond to the Earl of Pembroke’s 
ceffion to eldeft fon ; and the third, that was crooked, to one Keys. 
the crown. "The Duke of Northumberland, for ftrengthening his family, 
married alfo his own two daughters, the one to Sir Henry 
Sidney, and the other to the Earl of Huntington’s eldeftfon. 
He grew to be much hated by the people; and the jealoufy 
_of the King’s being poifoned was faftened on him. “But 
he regarded thefe things little, and refolved to improve 
the fears the King was in concerning religion, to the ad- 

_ vantage of the Lady Jane. “The King was eafily perfuad- 
ed to order the Judges, and his learned Council, to put 
fome articles, which he had figned for the fucceffion of 
‘the crown, in the common form of law. ‘They anfwered, 
that the fucceflion being fettled by a& of Parliament, 
could not be taken away, except by Parliament: yet the 
King required them to do what he commanded them. 
But next time they came to the Council, they declared, 
that it was made treafon to change the fucceffion, by an 
aét paffed in this reign; fo they could not meddle Sith its 
Mountague was Chief Juftice, and fpake in the name of 
the reft. Northumberland fell in a great paffion againft 
him, calling him traitor, for refufing to obey the King’s 
commands ; for that'is always the language of an arbi- 
trary minifter, when he acts againft law. But the Judges 
were not {haken by his threatenings; fo they were again 
brought before the King, who fharply rebuked them for 
their delays: but they faid, all that they could do would 
be of no force without a Parliament; yet they were re- 
quired to do it in the beft manner they could. At laft, 
‘Mountague defired they might have a -pardon for what 
they were to do; and that being granted, all the Judges, 
except. Gofnald and Hales, agreed to the patent, and de- 
livered their opinions, that the Lord Chancellor might put 
the feal to it, and that then it would be good in law: yet 
the former of thefé two was at laft wrought on; fo Hales 
was the only man that ftood out to the laft: who, though | 
he was ‘a zealous Proteftant, ‘yet would not give his 
opinion in this matter again{t his confcience, upon any 
-confideration whatfoever. The Privy Counfellors were 
next required to fet their hands to it, Cecil, in a relation 
he writ of this tranfaétion, fays, that hearing’ fome of 
ing ae the 
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the Judges declare fo pofitively that it was againftt law, BOOK 
he refufed to fet his hand to it, as a Privy Counfellor; 
but figned it only as a witnefs to the King’s fub{eription. 
Cranmer ftood out long ; he came not to Council when .*553° 
it paffed there; and refufed to confent to it, when he 

was prefled to it; for he faid, he would never have a 

hand in difinheriting his late matter’s daughters. The 
young dying King was at Ja(t fet on him, and’ by his im- 
portunity prevailed with him to do it, and fo the feal was 
put to the patents. The King’s diftemper continued to 
increafe, fo that the phyficians defpaired of his recovery. 

A confident woman undertook his cure, and he was put 

in her hands; but fhe left him worfe than fhe found him ; 

and this heightened the jealoufy of the Duke of North- 
umberland, that had introduced her, and put the phy- 
ficians away. At laft, to crown his defigns, he got the 
King to write to his fifters, to come and divert him in 

his ficknefs: and the matter of the exclufion had been 
-carried fo fecretly, that they, apprehending no danger, 

had begun their journey. . , 

On the 6th of July, the King felt death approaching, phe King's | 
and prepared himfelf for it in a moft devout manner. He death and 
was often heard offering up. prayers and ejaculations to character. 

-God: particularly a few moments before he died, he 
-prayed earneftly that God would take,him out of this 
wretched life, and committed his fpirit to him: he inter- 
ceded very fervently for his fubjects, that God would pre- 
ferve England from Popery, and maintain his true religion 
among them. Soon after that, he breathed out his inno- 
cent foul, being in Sir Henry Sidney’s arms. Endeavours 
were ufed to conceal his death for fome days, on defign 

to draw his fifters into the f{nare, before they fhould be 
aware of it; but that could not be done. 

Thus died Edward VI. in the fixteenth year of his age. 
He was counted. the wonder of that time: he was not 
only learned in the tongues and the liberal fciences, but 
knew well the ftate of his kingdom. He kept a table- 

book, in which he had writ the charatters of all the 
eminent men of thenation. He ftudied fortification, and 
underftood the mint well. He knew the harbours in all 
his dominions, with’the depth of water, and way of com- 
ing into them. He underftood foreign affairs fo well, 
that, the ambafladors that were fent into England. pub- 
lithed very extraordinary things of him in all the courts 
of Europe. He had great quicknefs of apprehenfion ; but 
- being: diftruftful of his memory, he took notes of every 
rath ua thing 
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thing he heard that was confiderable, in Greek cha- 
racters; that thofe about him might not underftand what 
he writ, which he afterwards copied out fair in the journal 
that he kept. _ a 
_ His virtues were wonderful: when he was made be- 
lieve that his uncle was guilty of confpiring the death of 
the other counfellors, he upon that abandoned him. Bar- 
naby Fitz Patrick was his favourite ; and when he fent 
him to travel, he writ oft to him to keep good company, 
to avoid excefs and luxury, and to improve himfelf in 
thofe things that might render him capable of employ- 
ment at his return. He was afterwards made Lord of 
Upper Offory in Ireland by Queen Elizabeth,.and did an- ” 
{wer the hopes that this excellent King had of him. He 
was very merciful in his nature, which appeared in his 
unwillingnefs to fign the warrant for burning the Maid of 
Kent. He’ took great care to have his debts well paid, 
reckoning that a Prince who breaks his faith, and lofes his 
credit, has thrown up that which he can never recover, 
and made himfelf liable to perpetual diftruft, and extreme 
contempt. He took fpecial care of the petitions that 
were given him by the poor and oppreffed people. But 
his great zeal for religion crowned all the reft. It was 
not an angry heat about it that acted him; but it was a 
true tendernefs of confcience, founded on the love of God 
and his neighbours. 
Thefe extraordinary qualities, fet off with great fweet- 
nefs and affability, made him univerfally beloved by all 


‘his people. Some called him their Jofias, others Edward 


the Saint, and others called him the Phoenix that rifeth 
out of his mother’s afhes ; and all people concluded, that 
the fins of England muft have been very great, fince they 
provoked God to deprive the nation of {o fignal a blefling, 
as the reft of his reign would have, by all appearance, 
proved. Ridley, and the other good men of that time, 
made great lamentations of the vices that were grown 


~ then fo common, that men had paffed all fhame in them. 


Luxury, oppreffion, and a hatred of religion, had over-run 
the higher rank of people, who gave a countenance to — 
the Reformation merely to rob the Church ; but by that, 
and their other practices, were become a great {candal to 
fo good a work. The inferior fort were: fo much in the 
power of the Priefts, who were ftill, notwithftanding their 
outward compliance, Papifts in heart; and were fo much 
offended at the fpoil they faw made of the good endow- 
ments, without putting other and more ufeful ones in 

their 
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their room, that they who underftood little of religion BOOK 
laboured under gteat prejudices againft every thing that 4- 
was advanced by fuch tools. ‘And thefe things, as the 
provoked God highly, fo they difpofed the people muc 
to that fad cataftrophe, which is to be the fubjeét of the 
next book, 
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BOOK HEL). : 
The Life and Reign of Queen Mary. 


By King Edward’s death, the crown devolved, according queen 
to law, on his eldeft fitter Mary, who was within half a Mary fue- 
day’s journey to the Court, when the had notice given her °#4s- 
by the Earl of Arundel of her brother’s death, and of the 
patent for Lady Jane’s fucceffion; and this prevented her 
falling into the trap that was laid for her. Upon that 
fhe retired to Framlinghara in Suffolk, both to be near 
the fea, that fhe might efcape to Flanders, in cafe of a 
misfortune ; and becaufe the flaughter that was made of 
Ket’s people by Northumberland, begat him the hatred — 
of the people in that neighbourhood. Before fhe got thi- 
ther, fhe wrote on the oth of July to the Council, and let 
them know fhe underftood that her brother was dead, by 
which fhe fucceeded to the crown, but wondered that 
the heard not from them: fhe knew well what confulta+ 
tions they had engaged in; but fhe would pardon all 
that was done, to {uch as would return to their duty, and 
proclaim her title to the crown, By this it was found, 
that the King’s death could be no longer kept fecret; fo 
fome of the Privy Council went to Lady Jane, and iac- 
knowledged her their Queen. The news of the King’s 
death afflicted her much; and her being raifed to the 

aE U4 throne 
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Boox throne rather increafed than leffened her trouble. She 

ill. was a very extraordinary perfon, both for body and mind. 

She had learned both the Greek and Latin tongues to . 

1553- great perfection, and delighted much in ftudy. She read 

__ Plato in Greek, and drunk in the precepts of true phi- 

lofophy fo early, that as fhe was not tainted with the 

levities, not to fay vices, of thofe of her age and con- 

dition; fo the feemed to have attained to the practice of 

the higheft notions of philofophy: for in thofe fudden 

turns ot her condition, as fhe was not exalted with the 

profpect of a crown, fo fhe was as little caft down, when 

her palace was made her prifon. The only paffion the 

thewed was that of the nobleft kind, in the concern fhe 

exprefled for her father and hafband, who fell with her, 

and feemingly on her account, though really Northum- 

berland’s ambition and her father’s weaknefs ruined her. 

She reje&ted the offer of the crown when it was firft 

made her; the faid, the knew that of right it belonged 

to the Jate King’s fifters, and fo the could not with a good 

con{cience affume it: but it was told her that both the 

Judges and Privy Counfellors had declared, that it fell to 

her according to law. This joined with the importunities 

of her hufband, who had more of his father’s temper 

than of her philofophy in him, made her fubmit to it. 

Upon this, twenty-one Privy Counfellors fet their hands 

toa letter to Queen Mary, letting her know that Queen 

Jane was now their Sovereign, ane that the marriage be- 

tween her father and mother was null, fo fhe could not 

fucceed to the crown; and therefore they required her to 

~ lay down her pretenfions, and to fubmit to the fettlement 

_now made: and if the gave a ready obedience to thefe 
commands, they promifed her much favour. ~ s) 

f The day after this they proclaimed Jane. In it they 
seapee fet forth, ‘* That the late King had by patent excluded 
is pro ‘his fifters; that both were illegitimated by fentences 
claimed. *¢ paffed in the ecclefiaftical courts, and confirmed in Par- 

© liament; and at beft they were only his’ fifters by the 
“half blood, and’ fo not inheritable by the law of Eng- 
“land. There was alfo caufe to fear, that they might 





“‘ marry ftrangers, and change the laws, and fubje€t the — | 
“nation to the tyranny of the fee of Rome. Nextto | 


* them the crown fell to the Duchefs of Suffolk ; and it 
“© was provided, that if fhe thould have no fons when the 
_ King died, the crown fhould devolve on her daughter, 
“(who was born and married in the kingdom. Upon 
‘‘ which they aflerted her right, and fhe promifed to 
: ** maintain / 
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‘ maintain the true religion, and the laws of the land.” BOOK 
This was not received with the fhouts ordinary on fuch 
occafions: a vintner’s boy expreffed fome fcorn when 
he heard it ; for which he was next day fet ona pillory, '553 
and his ears were nailed to it, to ftrike terror in the reft. 

Many defcanted varioufly on this proclamation. Thofe Cenfures 
who thought that the King had. his power immediately pated up- 
from God, faid, that then it muftdefcend in the way of 
inheritance; and fince the King’s two fifters were both 
under fentences of illegitimation, they faid the next heir 
in blood muft fucceed, and that. was the young Queen of 

- Scotland; but fhe being of the Church of Rome, claimed 
- nothing upon the fentence againft Queen Mary, efteeming 
it unlawful and null; yet afterwards fhe made her claim 
againft Queen Elizabeth. Others faid, that though a 
Prince were named immediately by God, yet upon great 
reafons he might alter the fucceffion from its natural 
courfe : for fo David preferred Solomon to Adonijah. In 
England, the Kings claimed the crown by a long pre- 
{cription, confirmed by many laws, and not from a divine 
defignation ; and therefore they inferred, that the act of 
Parliament for the fucceffion ought to take place, and 
that by virtue of it the two fifters ought to fucceed : and 
it was faid, that as the King could limit the prerogative, 
fo he could likewife limit the fucceffion. It was alfo faid, 
that Charles Brandon’s iffue by the French Queen was 
unlawful, becaufe he was then married to one Mortimer ; 
yet this was not declared in any court, and fo could not 
take place. Others faid, if the right of blood could not 
be cut off, why was the Scotch Queen cut off ? and her 
being born out of the kingdom could not exclude her as 
an alien ; for though that held in other cafes, yet it was 
only a provifion of law, which could not take away a 
divine right, and by {pecial Jaw the King’s children were 
excepted. It was alfo urged, that the Duchefs of Suffolk 
ought to be preferred to her daughter, who could only 
claim by her right: and though Maud the Emprefs, and 
Margaret Countefs of Richmond, had not claimed the 
crown, but were fatisfied that their fons, two Henries, 
the Second and Seventh, fhould reign in their right, yet 
it was never heard that a mother fhould quit her right to 
a daughter: that of the half blood was faid to be only a 
rule in Jaw for private families, and that it did not extend 
to the crown. The power of limiting the fucceffion by 
patent or teflament was faid to be only a perfonal truft 
lodged in King Henry the Eighth, ssid: that it did not 
: ; defcend 
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defcend. to, his heirs; fo that King Edward’s patents were 
thought. to. be:of no force. ; eideate 

The feverity againft the vintner’s boy, in the beginning 
of .a reign mead on fo doubtful a title, was thought.a 
great. error in-policy.; and. it feemed to. be a well-ground- 


ed maxim, that all governments ought to begin with acts 
’ of clemency, and affeét the love rather than the, fear of 


the. people. _Northumberland’s,, proceeding againft the 
Duke of Somerfet, upon’ fo foul a con{fpiracy,' and the fuf- 


" picions.that lay on him, as the.author of the late King’s 


Northiim- 

_ berland 
marches 
againft her. 


untimely, death, begat..a.great averfion in the people to 
him ;. and that: difpofed them to fet up Queen Mary. She 
gathered all in the neighbouring counties. about her. 
Themen of Suffolk were. generally for the Reformation ; 
yet, a great body of them came. to her, and afked hen, if 
the would promife not to alter the religion fet up in King 
Edward’s days; fhevaffured them fhe would make no 
changes, but fhould. be content with the private exercife 
of her own religion. , Upon. that, they all vowed that 
they would live and die with her.. The Earl of Suffex, 
and feveral others, raifed forces. for her, and proclaimed 
her. Queen. . When the. Council. heard this, they fent the 
Earl of Huntington’s, brother to raife men in Bucking- 
hamfhire, and, meet the forces. that fhould. be fent, from 
London at. Newmarket... wits etbaeeal bya ee 
_ The Duke.of Northumberland was ordered to.command 
the army. He was now much diftraéted in his thoughts. 
It was of equal importance to.keep London.and the Privy 
Counfellors fteady, and to.conduét the army well: a mii- 
fortune in either of thefe was like to be fatal to him. So 
he could not refolve what to do:. there was not- a man of 


fpirit that was. firm to:him, to be left behind ; and yet it 


was moft neceflary at once to diflipate the force that was 
daily growing about Queen Mary., The Lady Jane and 
the Council were removed to the Tower, not only for 


_ ftate, but for fecurity; for here the Council were upon 


the matter prifoners., He could do no more, but lay a 
{trict charge on the Council, to be firm to Lady Jane’s 
interefts ; and fo he marched out of London, with two 
thoufand horfe and fix thoufand foot, on the 14th of July: 
but no acclamations or wifhes of fuccefs were to be heard 
ashe pafied through the ftreets. . The Council gave the 
Emperor notice of the Lady Jane’s fuccefiion, and com- 
plained of the diflurbance that was raifed by Queen Mary, 
and that his ambaflador had officioufly meddled in their 
affairs. But the Emperor would not receive their Jetters. 
hats Ridley 
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Ridley was appointed to preach up: Queen Jane’s title, 
and to animate the people againft Queen Mary, which 


he too rathly obeyed. © But Queen Mary’s party increafed | 


every day. Haftings went over to her with four thouland 
men of Buckinghamfhire, and fhe was proclaimed Queen 
in many places.. And now did the Privy Council beg'n 
to fee their danger, and to think howto get out ‘of it. 
The Earl of Arundel hated Northumberland. The Mar- 
quis of Winchefter was dexterous in thifting fides for his 
advantage. The Earl of Pembroke’s fon had married the 
Lady Jane’s fitter, which made him: think it: neceflary 
to redeem the danger he was in by a fpeedy turn. ‘To 
thefe many others were joined... They pretended it was 
neceflary to give-an audience to the foreign ambaffadors, 
who would not have it in the Tower: and the Earl of 
Pembroke’s houfe was pitched upon, he being the leaft 
fufpected.. They alfo faid it was neceflary to treat with 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, for fending: more forces 
to Northumberland, concerning which he had writ very 
earnefily.. . 


BOOK 
Til. 


When they, got out, they refolved to declare for Queen The Coun- 
Mary, and rid themfelves of Northumberland’s’ uneafy cil declares 


yoke, which they knew they muft bear if he were vic- 
torious. They fent for the Lord: Mayor and Aldermen, 
and eafily perfuaded them to concur with them; and fo 
they went immediately to Cheapfide, and proclaimed the 
Queen on the 19th of July: and from thence they went 


for her. 


to St. Paul’s, where T'c Deum was fung. They fent next — 


to the Tower, requiring the Duke of Suffolk to quit the 
government of that place, and the Lady Jane to lay down 
the title of Queen. She fubmitted with as much great- 

nefs of mind, as her father fhewed of abje€tnefs. They 
fent alfo orders to Northumberland to difmifs his forces, 
and to obey the Queen: and the Earl of Arundel and the 
Lord Paget were fent to carry thefe welcome tidings to 
her. When Northumberland heard of the turn that was 
in London, without ftaying for orders, he difcharged his 
forces, and. went to the: market-place at Cambridge, 
where he was ‘at that time, and proclaimed the Queen. 
The Earl of Arundel was fent to apprehend him; and 


when he was brought to him, he fell at his feet to beg’ 


his favour : for a mind that has no balance in itfelf turns 
infolent or abject, out of meafure, with the various changes 
of fortune. He, and three of his fons, and Sir Thomas 


_ Palmer, (that was his wicked inftrument againft the Duke ~ 


of Somerfet,) were all fent to the Tower. Now all people 


went 
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BOOK went to implore the Queen’s favour, and Ridley among 
Ml. the reft; but he was fent to the Tower; for fhe was both 
offended with him for his fermon, and refolved to put 
*553- Bonner again in the fee of London. Some of the Judges, 
and feveral noblemen, were alfo fent thither; among the 
reft the Duke of Suffolk ; but three days after he was fet - 
at liberty. He was a weak man, and could do little 
harm ; fo he was pitched on as the firft inflance, towards 

whom the Queen fhould exprefs her clemency. 
She comes » She came to: London on the 3d of Auguft ; and on the 
to London. way was met by her fifter, Lady Elizabeth, with a thou- - 
fand horfe, whom fhe had raifed to come to the Queen’s 
affiftance. When fhe came to the Tower, the difcharged 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Duchefs of Somerfet, and Gar- 
diner, of whofe commitment mention has been formerly 
made ; as alfo the Lord Courtney, fon to the Marquis of 
Exeter, who had been kept there ever fince his father’s 
attainder, whom fhe made Earl of Devonfhire. And thus 
was fhe now peaceably fettled on the throne, notwith- 
ftanding that great combination againft her ; which had 
not been fo eafily broken, if the head of it had not been a 
man {o univerfally diftafteful. PRG bla Gah eae 
Her former . She was a lady of great virtues: fhe was frit in her 
life. religion to fuperftition : her temper was much corrupted 
_ by melancholy ; and the many crofs accidents of her life 
increafed this to a great degree. She adhered fo refo- 
lutely to her mother’s interefts, that it was believed her 
father once intended to have taken her life. Upon which 
her mother wrote a very devout letter to her, charging 
her to truft in God, and keep herfelf pure, and to obey 
the King in all things, except in matters. of religion. She 
fent her two Latin books for her entertainment: St. 
Jerome’s Epiftles, and a book of the life of Chrift, which 
was perhaps the famous book of Thomas a.Kempis. The 
King’s difpleafure at her was fuch, that neither the Duke 
ef Norfolk, nor Gardiner, durft venture to intercede for 
her. Cranmer was the ouly man that hazarded on it, 
and did it fo effectually, that he prevailed with him about 
it. . But after her mother’s death, fhe hearkened to other 
countels; fo that, upon Anne Boleyn’s fall, fhe made a 
‘full fubmiffion to him, as was mentioned before. She 
did alfo in many letters, which the wrote both to her father 
and to Cromwell, *‘ proteft great forrow for her former 
- € ftubbornnefs, and declared that fhe put her foul in his 
, hand, and that her confcience fhould be always direét- - 
“ed by him:” and being afked what her opinion was 

. con- 
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concerning pilgrimages, purgatory, and relics; fhe an- BOOK 
{wered, ‘* that fhe had no opinion, but fuch as fhe receiv- 

‘©ed from the King, who had her whole heart in his 
“keeping; and might imprint upon it, in thefe and in 1553. 
-* all other matters, whatever his ineftimable virtue, high 

“* wifdom, and excellent learning, fhould think convenient 

‘* for her.”’ So perfectly had the learned the ftyle that the 
knew was moft acceptable to her father, After that, fhe 

was in all points obedient to him, and during her brother’s 
reign fhe fet upon that pretence, that {he would adhere 

to that way of religion that was fettled by her father. 

Two different fchemes were now fet before her; Gar- The coun- 
diner, and all that had complied in the former times, ‘els then 
_ moved, that at firtt the thould bring. things back to the #4 ¢ow- 
‘ftate in which they were when her father died: and 
afterwards by eafy and flow fteps the might again return 
to the obedience to the fee of Rome. But the. herfelf 
was more inclined to return to that immediately; the 
thought {he could not be legitimated any other way, and 
fo was like to proceed too quick. Gardiner, finding that 
political maxims made no great impreflion on her, and 
that he was looked on by her as a.crafty temporizing man, 
addrefled himfelf to the Emperor, who underftood govern- 
-mentand mankind better: and undertook, that, if he might 
‘have the feals, he would manage matters fo, that in a 
little time he fhould bring all things about to her mind; 
and that there was no danger, but in her precipitating 
_things, and being fo much governed by Italian counfels: — 
for he underflood that {he had fent for Cardinal Pole. 

The people had a great averfion to the Papal authority, 
and the nobility and gentry were apprehenfive of lofing 
the abbey-lands; therefore it was neceflary to remove 
thefe prejudices by degrees. He alfo affured the Empe- 
_ror, that he would ferve all his interefts zealoufly, and 
fhewed him how neceflary it was to ftop Cardinal Pole, 
who ftood attainted by law: in this he was the more 
earneft, becaufe he knew Pole hated him. The Empe- 
ror upon this writ fo effectually to the Queen, to depend 
on Gardiner’s counfels, that on the 13th of Auguit he 
was made Lord Chancellor, and the conduct of affairs 
was put in his hands... The Duke of Norfolk being now 
at liberty, pretended that he was never truly attainted; 
and that it was no legal aét that had pafled againft him ; 
and by this he recovered his eftate, all the grants that 
set been made out of it being declared void at common 
law. bthad 


“oe : . He 
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BOOK ~ ‘He was made Lord Steward for the trial of: the Duke 
{U. of Northumberland, and his fon the Earl of Warwick, 
and the Marquis of Northampton. All that they pleaded 
Noceee. _4n their own defence lay in two points; the one was, 
berland’s Whether any thing that was a¢ted by order of Council, 
trial : and the authority of the Great.Seal, could be treafon? 
The other was, whether thofe that were as guilty as they 
were could fit and judge them? The Judges anfwered, 
that the Great Seal, or Privy Council of one that was not 
Jawful Queen, could give no authority or indemnity: and 
that other Peers, if they were not convicted by record, 
might judge them. Thele points being determined againft 
them, they pleaded guilty, and fubmitted to the Queen’s 
amercy: fo fentence paffed upon them. | And the day after 
that, Sir John Gates, Sir Thomas Palmer, and fome others, 
were tried and condemned: but of all thefe, it was re- 

folved, that only Northumberland, Gates, and Palmer 
_ fhould fuffer. capi siee ae 
Andexe- _ Heath was appointed to attend on Northumberland, 
cution. “and to prepare him for death. He then profeffed. he had 
-been always of the old religion in his heart, and had com- 
-plied againft his, confcience in the former times: but 
whether that was true,.or whether it was done in hopes 
‘of life, as it cannot be certainly known, fo it fhews he 
vhad little regard to: religion, either in his life, or at his 
death. . But he was a man of fuch a temper, that it was 
-refolved to put him out of a capacity of revenging himfelf 
-on his enemies. On the 22d of Auguft, he and the other 
two were beheaded. There patie, fone -expoftulation 
between. Gates and him, each of them accufing the other 
»as the author of their ruin, But they were feemingly 
reconciled, and profefled they forgave one another. He 
_-made a long fpeech, confeffing his former il life, and the 
juftice of the fentence again{t him: ‘‘He exhorted the 
“ people to ftand to the religion of their anceftors, to re- 
© jeét all novelties, and to: drive the preachers of them 
-“ out of the nation; and declared he had temporifed 
“ againft his confcience, and that he was always of the 
“religion of his forefathers.” He was an extraordinary 
man till he »was raifed very high; but that tranfported 
‘him out of meafure. And he was fo ftrangely ‘changed 
‘in the laft paffages of ‘his life, that it increafed the jea- 
loufies that were raifed of his: having haftened King Ed- 

-ward’s death: and.that the horrors of that»guilt did fo 
‘haunt him, that both the judgment and courage be had 
exprefled in the former parts of his life feemed naw to 
. aye 
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have left him. Palmer was little pitied; for he was be- BOOK 
lieved the betrayer of his former mafter, the Duke of "I. 
Somerfet, and was upon that fervice taken into Northum~ 
berland’s confidence. PA SYN ise: 1553 
There was no ftriét enquiry made into King Edward’s King Ed- 

death: all the honour done his‘ memory was, that they "a's 
allowed him funeral rites. On the 8th of Auguft be was °""" 
‘buried at Weftminfter; and the Queen had an exequie 

and maffes for him at the Tower. Day was appoint- 

ed to preach: the fermon: in it he praifed the King, but 
inveighed feverely againft ‘the adminiftration of affairs 

under him. It bad ‘been refolved to bury him according 

‘to the old forms; but Cranmer oppofed that, and prevail- 
ed'that he fhould be buried according to the form then 
fettled by law: and he himfelf did officiate, and ended 

the folemnity with a‘communion; all which, it may be 
fuppofed, he'did- with a very lively forrow, having both 

loved the King beyond expreffion, and looking ou his. 
funeral as the burial of the Reformation, and as a flep to 

his own, | - = hit Sh ° 

On the 22d-of Auguft the Queen declared in ‘Council, 4 tumult: 

** That though fhe was fixed'in her own religion, yet fhe at St. 

‘*¢ would not compel others to it; but would leave that to Paul's. 
the motions of God’s Spirit, and the labours of good 
© preachers,” The day after that, Bonner went to St. | 
“Paul’s; and Bourn, that was his chaplain, preached: he 
extolled Bonner much, and inveighed againft the fuffer- 

‘ings he was put to. ‘Upon this'a tumult was raifed, for 
“the people could not hear reflections made on’ King Ed- 

ward. Some flung ftones at him, and one threw a dagger 

at the pulpit with fuch force, that it ftuck faftin the wood. 
‘Rogers and Bradford were prefent, who were in great 
-efteem with the people: fo they ftood up and quieted 
‘them, and conveyed Bourn fafe home. This was a'very - 
welcome accident to the Papifts, and gave them a colour 
- to prohibit preaching, by a public inhibition in the Queen’s 

name: in which fhe declared, “That her religion was the 
“fame that it had-been from her infancy ; but that the 

‘© would compel none of her fubjeéts in matters of religion, 

<¢ till publicorder fhould be taken ‘in it by common affent. 

«¢ She required her people to live quietly, not to ufe the 
- terms of Papift, or Heretic, or other reproachful {peeches, 

*“ and that none fhould preach without licenfe: fhe alfo 

'“ charged’ them not ‘to eg any on the account of the 

“© Jate rebellion, but as they fhould be authorized by her. 

-* She would be forry to be driven to execute doa seu 
Pelee) “oO 
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BOOK “of the law; but was refolved not to fuffer rebellious 


ll. 
— 


1553+ 


Severe pro- 
ceedings 


** doings to go unpunifhed.”’ This gave great occafion to 
cenfure, and was thought a declaration, not for her father’s’ 
religion, but for popery: fince it was that which fhe pro- 
feffed from her infancy. It was alfo obferved, that fhe 
limited her promife of not compelling others, till public 
orders fhould be taken in it: the meaning of which was, 
till a Parliament could be brought to concur with her. 
The reftraint upon preaching without licenfe was julfti- 
fied from what had been done in King Edward’s time; 
though then, at firft, all might preach in their own 
churches without it; it was only neceflary, if they preach- 
ed any where elfe. Bithops had alfo the power of licen{- 
ing in their diocefes : and the total reftraint that followed 
afterwards lafted but a fhort while. . But now all the 
pulpits were put under an interdict, till the preachers 
fhould obtain a licenfe from Gardiner: and that he. re- 
folved to grant to none, but thofe that would preach as 
he fhould direct them, The Queen’s threatening to pro- 
ceed againft fuch as were guilty of the late rebellion 
ftruck a general terror in the city of London; for the 
greateft part had been in fome meafure concerned in 
it. H Sebe 
In Suffolk the people thought. their fervices and the 
Queen’s promifes. gave them a title to own their religion 


againft the more avowedly: but orders were fent to the Bithop of 


men of 
Suffolk and 


others. 


Norwich to execute the Queen’s injunctions, and to fee 
that none fhould preach that had not obtained a licenfe. 
Upon this, fome of’ thofe that had merited moft came , 
and put the Queen in mind of her promife: but the fent 
them home with a cold anfwer; and told them, they 
muft learn to obey her, and not pretend to govern her: 
and one that had fpoken more confidently than the reft 
was fet in the pillory for it three days, as haying faid 


' words that tended to defame the Queen. This was a fad 


omen of a fevere government, in which the claiming of 
promifes went for a crime. Bradford and Rogers were 
alfo feized on; and it was pretended, that the authorit 

they fhewed in quieting the tumult was a fign that they 
had raifed it. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonftall, Heath, and 
Day, were reftored to their bifhoprics: they had all ap- 


‘pealed to the King before fentence had paffed againtt 


them; fo commiffions were given to fome civilians to ex- 
amine the grounds of thefe appeals, and they made report 
that they were good, and fo that the fentences againtt 
them were nul). Gardiner had authority given him to 

. grant 
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grant priefts licenfes to preach in any church, as he BOOK 
fhould appoint. By this the reformed were not only iu. 
filenced, but their ebrarthiga and pulpits were caft open to 
fuch as Gardiner pleafed to fend among them. They 55 
differed in their opinions how far they were bound to 
obey this prohibition. Some thought they might for- 
bear public preaching, when they were fo required: but 
they made that up by private conferences and inftruc- 
tions. Others thought that if this had been only a par- 
ticular hardfhip upon a few, the regard to peace and order 
fhould have obliged them to fubmit to it: but fince it 
was general, and done on defign to extinguifh the light: 
of the Gofpel, that they ought to go on, and preach at 
their peril; of this laft fort feveral were put in prifon for 
their difobedience, aud among others, Hooper and Cover- 
daley? h" 
The people that loved the old fuperftition began now 
to fet up images and the old rites again in many places : 
and though this was plainly againft law, yet the govern-. 
ment encouraged it all they could. Judge Hales thought Particularly 
his refufing to concur with the reft in excluding the Queen, — 
gave him a more than ordinary privilege. So when hey, 5 
went the circuit, he gave the charge in Kent, requiring 
the juftices to fee to the execution of King Edward’s ~ 
laws, that continued {till in force. But upon his return 
he was committed for this, and removed from prifon to 
iter which, with the threatenings that were made 
im, terrified him fo much, that he cut his throat, but 
not mortally. As he recovered, he made his fubmiffion, 
and obtained his liberty. Yet the diforder he was in 
_ never left him till he drowned himfelf. This fhewed 
that former merit. was not fo much confidered, as a rea- 
dinefs to comply in matters of religion. Judge Bromley, 
though he made no difficulty im declaring his opinion forthe. 
Queen’s exclufion, yet, fince he profefled himfelf a Papift, . 
was made Lord Chief Juftice: and Montague, who had 
ees in it with great averfion, yet, becaufe he was _ 
. for the Reformation, was put in prifon, and feverely fined; « 
though he had this merit to pretend, that he had fent his 
fon and twenty men with him to declare for the Queen ;- 
and had this alfo to recommend him to pity, that he had 
fix fons and ten daughters. Peter Martyr was forced to _ 
retire from Oxford: he came to Lambeth, but was not 
like to find long fhelter there. _ 
Cranmer kept himfelf quiet for fome time, which gave cranmer's 
the other party oecafion to publifh that he was refolyed Papeiton- 
x to i 
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Book to turn with the tide. Bonner writ upon that to a friend 


It. 
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of his, that Mr. Canterbury (fo he called him in derifion) 
was become very humble; but that would not ferve his 
turn, for he would be fent to the Tower within a very 
little while. Some advifed him to fly beyond fea. He an- 
fwered, that though he could not diffuade others to fly 


_ from the perfecution they faw coming on, yet that was — 


unbecoming a man in his ftation, that had fuch a hand in 
the changes formerly made. He prepared a writing, 
which he intended to have publifhed: the fubftance of it » 
was, “* That he found the Devil was more than ordinary 
“* bufy in defaming the fervants of God; and that where- 


- as the corruptions in the mafs had been caft out, and 
“* that the Lord’s Supper was again fet up, according to 
- its firft inflitution; the Devil now, to promote the mafs, 


«* which was his invention, fet his inftruments on work, 
*< who gave it out, that it was now faid in Canterbury by 
“‘ his order: therefore he protefted that was falfe, and 
“¢ that a diffembling monk (this was Thornton, Bifhop Suf-: — 
‘¢ fragan of Dover) had done it without his knowledge. 
*¢ He alfo offered that he and Peter Martyr, with fuch 
‘* other four or five as he fhould name, would be ready to 
** prove the errors of the mafs, and to defend the whole 


-“do@rine and fervice fet forth by the late King, as 


*¢ moft conform to the Word of God, and to the practice 
* of the ancient Church for many ages.’’ Before he had 


‘finifhed this, Scory, that had been Bifhop of Chichefter, 


coming to him, he fhewed it him, and defired his opi- 
nion in it. He being a hot man liked it fo well, that 
he gave a of it: and one of thefe was read publicly 
in Cheapfide. So three days after that he was cited to 


‘the Star-Chamber to anfwer for it: he confefled it was 


his, and that he had. intended to have enlarged it in fome 
things, and to have affixed it with his hand and feal to it 


at St. Paul’s, and many other churches. He was at this 
time difmiffed: Gardiner faw the Queen intended to put 


Cardinal Pole in his room, and that made him endeavour 
to preferve him. Some moved that a {mall penfion lag 
be affigned him, and that he fhould be fuffered to live 
private; for the fweetnets of his temper had procured 
him fo univerfal.a love from all people, that it was thought 
too hardy a ftep to proceed to extremities with him. 
Others faid, he had been the chief author of all the herefy 
that was in the nation, and that it was not decent for the 
Queen to thew any favour to him, that had. pronounced 
the fentence: of her mother’s divorce. Within a “ae 

‘ ; aiter 


_ gave thofe taxes; in lieu o 
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after this, both Latimer and he, and feveral other preachers, BOOK | 
were put in prifon. a 

Peter Martyr, that had come over upon the public faith, 
had leave given him to go beyond fea: fo had alfo Alafco, Thee 
and the Germans: and about two hundred of them went grmncers 
away in December: but both in Denmark, where they driven out 
firft landed, and in Lubeck, Wifmar, and Hamburgh, to of England. 
which they removed, they were denied admittance, be- 
caufe they were of the Helvetian Confeflion, and in all 
thefe places the fierce Lutherans prevailed; who did fo 
far’ put off all bowels, that they would not fo much as 
-fuffer thefe refugees to ftay among them till the rigours of . 
the winter were over: but at laft they found {helter in 
_Friefland. Many of the Englith, forefeeing the ftorm, 
refolved to withdraw in time: fo the ftrangers being re- 
quired to be gone, they went under that cover in great 
numbers. But the Council, underftanding that about a 
thoufand had fo conveyed themfelves away, gave order 
_ that none fhould be fuffered to go as ftrangers, but thofe 
that had a certificate from the ambaflador of the Princes 
‘to whom they belonged. With thofe that fled beyond 
fea, divers eminent preachers went; among whom were 
Cox, Sandys, Grindal, and Horn; all afterwards highly 
advanced by Queen Elizabeth. 
_ Thefe things began to alienate the people from the populararts 
_ government, therefore on the other hand great care was ued by 
‘taken to fweeten them. The Queen beftowed the chief Oi" 
_ offices of the houfehold on thofe that had affifted her in 
her extremity; there being no way more effectual to en- 
gage all to adhere to the crown, than the grateful ac- 
_knowledgment of paft fervices. An unufual honour was 
done to Ratcliffe Earl of Suffex; he had a licenfe granted 
_ him under the Great Seal, to cover his head in her pre- 
fence. On the icth of October the Queen was crowned, 
Gardiner with ten other Bifhops performing that cere- 
mony with the ordinary folemnity. Day being efteemed 
_ the beft preacher among them, preached the fermon. 
There was a general pardon fethainseds and with that, 
* the Queen difcharged the fubje€ts of the two tenths, 
“‘ two fifteenths, and a fubfidy that had been granted 
*¢ by the laft Parliament: and fhe alfo declared that fhe 
“‘ would pay both her father’s debts and her brother’s ; 
«© and though her treafure was much exhautted, yet the 
-  efteeming the love of her ee her beft treafure, for- 

of which the defired only the 
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BOOK * hearts of her fubjects, and that they would ferve God 
HI. « fincerely, and pray earneftly for her.” bass, 
On the.goth of O&ober a Parliament met. ‘There had 
APoix. been great violences ufed in many eleGtions, and many 
ment falfe returns were made: fome that were known to be 
meets, and zealous for the Reformation were forcibly turned out of 
oe the Houfe of Commons; which was afterwards offered as 
haars: a ground upon which that Parliament, and all acts made 
_in it, might have been annulled. There came only two 
of the reformed Bifhops to the Houfe of Lords: the two 
_ _ Archbithops and three Bifhops were in prifon: two others. 
were turned out; the reft ftayed at home: fo only Taylor 
and Harley, the Bithops of Lincoln and Hereford, came. 
When mats began to be faid, they went out, as fome re- 
port it, but were never fuffered to. come to their places 
again. Others fay, they refufed to join in that worfhip, 
and fo were violently thruft out. In the Houfe of Com- 
mons, fome of the more forward moved, that King Ed- 
ward’s laws might be reviewed; but things were not ripe 
enough for that. Nowel, a prebendary of Weftminfter, 
was returned burgefs for a town: but the Honufe voted, 
that the Clergy being reprefented in the Lower Houfe of 
Convocation, could not be admitted to fit among the 
Laity. The Commons fent up a bill of tonnage and 
poundage, which the Lords fent down amended in two_ 
provifos; and the Commons did not then infift on their 
privilege, that the Lords could not alter a.bill of money. 
“The only public. bill that was finifhed this feffion was a 
repeal of all late ftatutes, making any crime treafon, that 
was not fo by the 25th of Edward III. or felony, that was 
not fo before King Henry VIII. excepting from the 
benefit of this a& all that were put in prifon before the 
end of September laft, who were alfo excepted out of the 
general pardon. The Marchionefs of Exeter, and the 
Earl of Devonfhire her fon, were reftored in blood by two 
private aéts; and then the Parliament was prorogued for, 
three days, that it might be faid, the firft feffion under, 
the Queen was merely for aéts of mercy. 
he At their next meeting, after the bill of tonnage and 
Queen's poundage was paffed, a*bill pafled through both Houfes 
mother’s in four days, repealing the divorce of the Queen’s mother: . 
nie hae ates in which they declared the marriage to have been law- 
cons” © Sal and that. malicious perfons had poffeffed the King 
*¢ with feruples concerning it; and had by<corruption | 
. procured the feals of foreign univerfities condemning it 3 
: ; can 
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* and had by threatenings and finiftrous arts obtained the 8 aes K 
‘« like in England: upon'which Cranmer had pronounced : 
« the fentence of divorcee, which had been confirmed in 
*¢ Parliament: they therefore, looking on the miferies that 
“had fallen on the nation fince that time as judgments 
“« from God for that fentence, condemn it, and repeal the 
“ a&ts confirming it.” Gardiner, in this, performed his 
promife to the Queen, of getting her to be declared 
legitimate, without taking notice of the Pope’s authority : 
but he fhewed that he was paft fhame, when he procured 
fuch a repeal of a fentence, which he had fo fervilely pro- 
moted: and he particularly knew the falfehood of this 
pretence, that the foreign univerfities were corrupted. He 
had alfo fet it on long before Cranmer engaged in it, and 
fat in court with him when it was pronounced. By this 
a&t the Lady Elizabeth was upon the matter again illegiti- 
mated, fince the ground ‘upon which her mother’s mar- ‘ 
riage fubfifted, was the divorce of the firft marriage: and 
it was either upon this pretence, or on old fcores, that 
the Queen, who had hitherto treated her as a fitter, began 
now. to.ufe her more feverely. Others fuggeft that a 
fecret rivalry was the true fpring of it. It was thought 
the Earl of Devon{hire was much in the Queen’s favour ; 
but he either not prefuming fo high, or liking Lady 
Elizabeth better, who was both more beautiful, and was 
nineteen years younger than the Queen, made his addreffes 
to her; which provoked the Queen fo much, that it drew 
a great deal of trouble on them both. } 

. The next bill was a repeal of all the laws made in King King Ed- 
Edward’s reign concerning’ religion: it was argued fix \2"Us/aws 
days in the Houfe of Commons, and carried without: atigion re- 
divifion. By this, religion was again put back into the pealed. 
ftate in which King Henry had left it: and this was to 
take place after the 2oth of December next; but till then _- 
it was left free to all, either to ufe the old or the new 
. fervice, as they pleafed.. Another act pafled againft all 
that fhould difquiet any preacher for his fermons, or 
interrupt divine offices, either fuch as had been in the 
laft year of King Henry, or fuch as the Queen fhould fet 
out: by which fhe was empowered to reftore the fervice f 
in all things, as it had been before her father made the 
breach with Rome: offenders were either to be punifhed 
by ecclefiaftical cenfures, or by an imprifonment for three 
months. And the Houfe of Commons was now fo for- 
ward; that they fent up a bill for the punifhing of all fuch 
as would not come to Church or Sacraments, after the 
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BOOK old fervice fhould be again fet up , yet the Lords fearing 


this might alarm the nation too much, let it fall. Another 
Jaw was made, that if any, to the number of twelve, 


_fhould meet to alter any thing in religion, or for any riot, 


or fhould by any public’notice, fuch as bells or beacons, 
gather the people together, and, upon proclamation made, 
fhould not difperfe themfelves ; they, and all that affifted 
them, were declared guilty of felony. And if any more 
than two met for thefe ends, they fhould lie a year in 
prifon. And all people were required, under fevere pe- 


 nalties, to affift the Juftices, for reprefling fuch aflemblies. 


So the favour of the former aé of repeal appeared to be a 
mockery, when fo foon after it fo fevere alaw was made; 
by which, diforders, that might arife upon fudden heats, 
were declared to be felonies, The Marquis of North- 
ampton’s fecond marriage was alfo annulled; but no de- 
claration was, made againft divorces in general, grounded 
on the indiffolublenefs of the marriage bond ; only that — 
particular fentence was condemned, as pronounced upon 
falfe furmifes. | 


An aé& alfo paffed, annulling the atiannder of the Duke 


of Norfolk's of Norfolk. Thofe who had purchafed fome parts of his 


_attainder 
repealed, 


eftate from the crown, oppofed it much in the Houfe of 
Commons: .but the Duke came down to the Houfe, and 
defired them earneftly to pafs it, and affured them, that he 
would refer all differences between him and the patentees, 
either to arbiters, or to the Queen: and fo it was agreed 
to. It fet forth the pretences that were made ufe of to 
“© attaint him; as, that he ufed coats of arms, which he 


_ and his anceftors had lawfully ufed. There was a com- 


‘* mifiion given to fome to declare the royal affent to it ; 
‘* but that was not figned, but only ftamped by the King’s - 
*‘ mark ; and that not at the upper end, as was ufual, but 
“beneath: nor did it appear that the royal affent was 
“ ever given to it; and they declared that in all time. 
“* coming, the royal affent fhould be given either by the 
«- King in perfon, or by a commiflion under the Great 
« Seal, figned by the King’s hand, and publicly declared 
“to both Houfes.” Cranmer, Guilford Dudley, and his 
wife the Lady Jane, and two of his brothers, were tried 


. for treafon: they all confeffed their indictments; only 
. Cranmer appealed to the Judges, who knew how un- 


willingly he had confented to the exclufion of the Queen; 
and that he did it not till they, whofe profeffion it was to 


know the law, had figned it. They were all attainted of 


treafon for levying war againft the Queen: and their at- 
ns tat tainders 
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tainders were confirmed in Parliament ; fo was Cranmer BOOK 
legally divefted of his archbifhopric; but fince he was 'l- 
put in it by the Pope’s authority, it was refolved to de- 
grade him by the forms of the canon law, and the Queen "553 
was willing to pardon his treafon, that it might. appear 

fhe did not ag upon revenge, but zeal: fhe was often 
prevailed with to pardon injuries againft herfelf, but was 

always inexorable in matters of religion. 

But. now her treaty with the Pope began to take vent, A treaty for 
which put the Parliament in fome diforder. When fhe reconciling 
came firft to the crown, the Pope’s legate at Bruflels fent Acely 
over Commendone, to fee if he could {peak with her, and i 
to perfuade her to reconcile her kingdom to the Apo- 
ftolic fee. The management of the matter was left to his 
difcretion, for the legate would not truft this fecret to 
Gardiner, nor any of the other Bifhops. Commendone 
came over in the difguife of a merchant, and by accident © 
met with one of the Queen’s fervants, who had lived 
fome years beyond fea, and was known to him, and by 
his means he procured accefs to the Queen. She affured 
him of her firm refolution to return to the obedience of 
’ that fee, but charged him to manage the matter with 

great prudence ; bor if it were too early difcovered, it 
might difturb her affairs, and obftru& the defign. By him 
fhe wrote both to the Pope, and to Cardinal Pole ; and. 
inftru&ted Commendone, in order to the fending over 
Pole with a legatine power: fhe alfo afked him, whether 
the Pope might not difpenfe with Pole to marry, fince he 
was only in Deacon’s orders? This was a welcome meflage . 
to the Court of Rome, and proved the foundation of - 





_ Commendone’s advancement. There was a public re- 


joicing for three days, and the Pope faid mafs himfelf 
upon it; and gave a largefs of Rep erat in which he 
might be the more liberal, becaufe they were like to 
come into credit again, and to go off at the old rates. 
Yet all that Commendone faid in the Confiftory was, that 
he underftood from good hands that the Queen was well 
difpofed to a reunion. Some of the ftiffer Cardinals 
thought it was below the Pope’s dignity to fend a legate, 
_ till an embaffy fhould come firft from the Queen, defiring 
it: yet the fecret was fo whifpered among them, that it 
‘was generally known. It was faid, they ought to imitate 
the fhepherd ir? the parable, who went to feek. the {tray 
fheep : and therefore Pole was appointed to go legate, 
_ with ample powers. Gardiner was in fear of him, and fo 
advifed the Emperor to ftop him in his journey ; and, to 
it x 4 ' touch - 
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BOOK touch the Emperor in a tender part, it is faid, that he let 
ll. him know that the Queen had fome inclinations for the 
- Cardinal. The Emperor had now propofed a match with 
anda her for his fon, though he was nine years younger than 
inatch with L2€ was; yet’the being but thirty-feven, there was reafon 
the Prince enough to hope for children ; and the uniting England to 
of Spain. » the Spanith monarchy feemed to be all that was wanting 
to ftrengthen it on all hands, fo as to ruin the French, 
kingdom. The Queen faw reafons enough to determine 
her to entertain it: fhe found it would be hard to bring 
_ the nation about in matters of ‘religion, without the aflitt- 
ance of a foreign power: yet it is more reafonable to 
think that Gardiner, who was always: governed -by his 
interefts, would: have rather promoted the match with — 
Pole, for then he had been infallibly made Archbithop of 
Canterbury, and had got Pole’s hat ; and the government 
would have been much eafier if the Queen had married a 
fubject, than it could be under a ftranger, efpecially one 
Moo i greatnefs made all people very apprehenfive of 
nin. 
Pole’sad- — The reftoring the Papal power, and the match with the 
ures te the Prince of Spain, were things of fuch uneafy digeftion, 
ucene . : y 
that it was not fit to adventure on both at once; therefore 
the Emperor prefled the Queen to begin with her mar- 
riage, and by that the would be powerfully affifted to. 
carry on her other defigns: and at laft the Queen herfelf 
was perfuaded to fend to Pole, to advife him to ftop his 
journey for fome time. She fent over the acts of this 
Parliament, to let him fee what progrefs fhe was making, 
‘and to afflure him fhe would make all convenient hatte 
in the reunion: but the Parliament had exprefled fo 
‘great an averfion to the reftoring the Pope’s power, and 
were fo apprehenfive of lofing the abbey-lands, that it 
would prejudice her affairs much, if he fhould come over 
before the people’s minds were better prepared. She alfo-. 
defired him-to fend her a lift of thofe that were fit to _ 
_. be made Bifhops, in the room of thofe that were turned 
out. To this he writ a long and tedious anfwer: he re- 
joiced at the aéts that were paffed; but obferved great de-- 
fe&ts in'them.. In that concerning her mother’s marriage, 
there was no mention made of the Pope’s bull of difpen- 
fation, by which only it could be a lawful marriage. The 
other for fetting up the worthip,.as it was in the end of 
her father’s reign, he cenfured more; for they were then ~ 
in a ftate of {chifm, and fo this eftablithed fchifm by a 
Jaw: and he faid, that while the’ interdict Jay on the 
‘i : ' , ' Nation, 


\ 
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nation, it was a fin to perform divine offices. He had BOOK 
been very frankly difpatched by the Pope andtheConfiftory, lM! 
with many favourable inftructions; but if thefe were fo 
defpifed, and he ftill hopped, it might provoke him torecall 1553: 
his power. He knew all this flowed from the Emperor, 
who would perhaps advife her to follow fuch_ political 
maxims as himfelf was governed by; but his ill fuccefs 
in the bufinefs of the Interim might well frighten others 
from following fuch counfels: and he was afraid, that 
. carnal policy might govern her too*much, and that fo the 
would fall from her fimplicity in Chrift. He defired her 
to take courage, and to depend on God; and advifed her 
to go herfelf to the Parliament, having beforehand pre- 
pared fome to fecond her, and to tell them that the was 
touched in confcience with afenfe of the fin of fchifm, 
and that therefore fhe defired the a& of attainder that 
ftood againft him might be repealed; and that he might 
be invited to come over, and reconcile them to the 
Apoftolic fee: and the might aflure them, that all neceflary 
caution fhould be ufed to prevent the nation’s being 
broughtunder a thraldom to the Papacy. But the Queen 
was now poflefled with Gardiner’s counfels, and looked.on 
Pole’s advices.as more candid than prudent. Gardiner 
perfuaded her, that though he was a good and learned 
- man, yet he underftood not the prefent genius of the: 
nation; and Pole looked on Gardiner as a man of no con- 
fcience, and that he was more converfant in intrigues of 
ftate, than touched with any fenfe of religion: but the 
Emperor was convinced that Gardiner’s methods were 
’ furer, and preferred them to Pole’s, ay, a 
When the treaty of the Queen’s marriage came to be The Parlia- 
known, the Houfe of Commons were much alarmed at it ; ment op- 
and they fent their Speaker, with twenty of their members, Bese 4 
with an addrefs to her, not to marry a ftranger: and they is diffolved, 
were fo inflamed, that the Court judged it neceflary todif- 
folve the Parliament. Gardiner upon this let the Emperor 
know, that the jealoufies which were taken. up on the ac- 
count of the match were fuch, that, except very extraor- 
dinary conditions were offered, it would occafion a general 
rebellion. He alfo writ to him, that great fums muft be 
fent over both to gratify the nobility, and to enable them 
to carry the elections the next- Parliament, in oppofition 
to fuch as would ftand again{t them. As for conditions, 
it was refolved to grant any that fhould be demanded; 
for the Emperor reckoned that, if his fom were once, mar- 
ried to her, it would }be eafy for him to goyern the coun- 
cils 
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B 0 Py K cils as he pleafed : and for money, there was slew! hundred 
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thoufand pounds ordered to be divided up and down the 
nation, at the difcretion of Gardiner, and the Emperor’s 
ambaffadors: a great part of it was paid in hand, and the 


' reft was brought over with the Prince. This the Empe- 


A Convo-: 


cation 


ror borrowed from fome of the free towns of Germany; and 
when they were prefling him for the repayment of it 
about a year after, he for his excufe told them the charge 
he had been at for his fon’s marriage, but that he hoped 
to be reimburfed from? England; which was thus bought | 
and fold by a practifing Bifhop, and a corrupted Houfe of 
Commons. Gardiner did alfo make ufe of his power, as. 
Chancellor, to force all people to comply with him; for 
there was no favour nor common juftice fhewed in his 
court of Chancery to avy others. 

With the Parliament a Convocation met: Harpsfield 


~ meets, and preached to them; he flattered the Queen, and the Bi-' 


difputes 
about the 


Sacrament. 


fhops that had been deprived in. the late times, with a zeal 
that fhewed how fervently he afpired to preferment: he 
inveighed againft the late times with great fharpnefs; fo 
that his. fermon was divided between fatire and panegy- 
ric. Six of the reformed Divines were qualified by their 
dignities to fit in the Lower Houfe, being either Deans 
or Archdeacons, who were Philpot, Philips, Haddon, 
Cheyney, Ailmer, and Young. Vhey made a vigorous 
oppofition to'a motion that was propofed for condemning 
the Catechifm and Common Prayer Book that had been 
fet out in King Edward’s time, and particularly the articles 
againft tranfubftantiation: to this all agreed except thofe , 
fix.. It was pretended, that the Catechifm was not fet 
out by authority of Convocation: to’ which Philpot an- 
-fwered, that the Convocation had deputed fome to com-~ 
pofe it, and fo it was on the matter their work. A difputa- 
tion was propofed concerning the Sacrament, though all 
the reft of the Convocation fubfcribed the conclufion firft ; 
which was complained of as a prepofterous method. The 


fix defired that Ridley and Rogers, with fome others, 


might be fuffered to come and join with them; but that — 

was refufed, fince they were no members, and were then 
in prifon Pie Le ae 
On the twenty-third of OGober the difpute began, 
many of the nobility and others being prefent : Wefton 
‘was prolocutor; he opened it with a proteftation, that 
they went not to difpute, as calling the truth in queftion, 
but only to fatisfy the objections of a few. Haddon, 
Ailmer, and Young, forefaw that it was refolyed aoe 
' them 


DN 


ei 
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them down with numbers and noife, fo at firft they re- BOOK 
fufed to difpute, and the laft of them went away. Chey- Hl 
ney argued from St. Paul’s calling the Sacrament bread, ———— 
Origen’s faying that it nouri/bed the body, and Theodoret’s 553 

faying that the elements did not depart from their former 
Subftance, form, and fhape. Moreman an{wered, that The- 
odoret’s words were to be underftood of-an accidental fub- 
. ftance: it was replied, that form and /bape belonged to 
the accidents, but /ub/lance belonged to the nature of the 
elements. Philpot fhewed that the occafion of his ufing 
thefe words was to prove againft the Eutychians, that 
there was a true human nature in Chrift, notwithftanding 
its union with the Godhead; which he proved by this 
’ fimile, that the elements in the Eucharift remained in 
their nature; fo this muft be underftood of the fubftance 
of the bread and wine: but to this no anfwer was made; 
and when he feemed to prefs it too far, he was command- 
ed to be filent. Haddon cited many paflages out of the 
Fathers, to thew that they believed Chrift was ftill in 
heaven, and that the Sacrament was a memorial of him 
till his fecond coming: he alfo afked, whether they 
thought that Chrift did eat his own natural body; and 
when that was confeffed, he faid it was needlefs to difpute 
with men who could {wallow down fuch an abfurdity. 
The difputation continued feyeral days: Philpot made a 
long fpeech againft the corporal prefence, but was oft 
interrupted ; for they told him that he might propofe an 
_ argument, but they would not hear him make harangues. 
He undertook to prove before the Queen and her Council, 
that the mafs, as they had it, was no facrament at all, 
‘and that the body of Chrift was not prefent in it; and if 
he failed in it, he would be content to be burnt at the court- 
gate. After fome fhort time fpent in citing paflages out 
of the Fathers, Philpot was commanded to hold his peace, 
otherwife re would fend him to prifon. He claimed the 
privilege of the Houfe for freedom of fpeech; but being 
much crieddown, he faid they werea company of men who 
had diffembled with God and the world in the late reign, 
and were now met together to fet forth falfe devices, 
which they were not able to maintain. Theodoret’s 
words were much and often infifted on; fo Wefton an- 
{wered, if Theodoret fhould be yielded to them, they had 
an hundred Fathers on the other fide. Cheyney fhewed 
out of Hefychius, that the cuftom of Jerufalem was to 
_burn fo much of the elements as was not confumed: and 
he afked, what it was that was burnt? One anfwered, it 


' ' was 
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was either the body of Chrifl, or the fubftance of bread 
put there by miracle: at which he fmiled, and faid a 
reply was needlefs.. When much difcourfe had paffed, 
Wetton afked if the Houfe were not fully fatisfied? To 
which the Clergy anfwered, Yes; but the fpeCtators cried 
out, No, no; for the doors were opened: then Wefton 
afked the five difputants, if they would anfwer the argu- 


_ ments that fhould be put to them? Ailmer faid, they 


would not enter into fuch a difputation, where matters 


were fo indecently carried: they propofed only the reafons 


why they could not join with the vote that had been put 
concerning the Sacrament; but unlefs they had fairer 
judges, they would go no further. Wefton broke up all 
by faying, You have the word, but we have the /word; 
rightly pointing out that wherein the ftrength of both 
fides confifted.. It is not to be doubted, but that the. 
Popith party pretended they had the victory, for that al- 
ways the ftrongeft fide does upon fuch occafions: yet it 


_ was vifible that this difpute was not fo fairly carried, as 


thofe were in King Edward’s days; in which for near a 
year before any change was made, there were public dif- 
putes in the univerfities, which were more proper places 


-for them, than a town full of noife and bufinefs. The 


1584. 
The treaty 
of mar- 
riage be- 
gun. 


queftion was alfo here determined firft, and then difputed: 
and the prefence and favour of the Privy Council did as 
much raife the one party, as it deprefled the other. In 
the end of this year, Vefey was again repofleffed of the 
fee. of Exeter, Coverdale being now a prifoner in the 
Tower. al . pat 

In the beginning of the next year a great embafly came 
from the Emperor, to agree the conditions of the mar- 
riage between his fon and the Queen, Gardiner took 
care to. have extraordinary ones granted, both to induce 


_the Parliament more eafily to confent to it, and to keep 


the Spaniards from being admitted to any fhare in the 
government, that fo he might keep it in his own hands, 
But the Emperor was fetlved to grant every thing that 
fhould be afked. It was agreed that the government 
fhould be-entirely in the Queen, and that though Prince | 


Philip was to be named in all writs, and his image was to 


be on the coin and feals, yet the Queen’s hand alone 


was to give authority to every thing, without his. No 


. Spaniard was to be capable of any office. No change 


was to be made in the Jaw, nor was the Queen to be re- 


- quired to go out of England againft her will; nor might 


their iffue go out of England but by confent of the no-' 


bility. 
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bility. The Queen was to have of jointure forty thou- BO.OK 
I. 


fand pounds out of Spain, and twenty thoufand pounds out 

of the Netherlands: if the Queen had a fon, he was to 
inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands, as well as Eng- 
land: if daughters only, they were to fucceed to her 
crowns, and to have fuch portions from Spain, as was 
ordinary to be given to King’s daughters: the Prince was 
to have no fhare in the government after her death: and 
the Queen might keep up her league with France, not- 
withftanding this match. 


H 
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But this did not fatisfy the nation, which looked on Which 


thofe offers only as baits to hook them into flavery. The 


provokes 
fome to 


feverities of the Spanifh government in all the provinces rebel. 


that were united to that crown, and the monftrous cruel+ 
- ties exercifed in the Weft Indies, were much talked of; 
and it was faid England muft now preferve itfelf, or be 
for ever enflaved. Carew and Wyat undertook to raife 
the country, the one in Cornwall, and the other in Kent; 
and the Duke of Suffolk promifed to raife the midland 
counties: for the difpofition to rife was general, and might 
have been fatal to the Queen, if there had been good 
heads to have led the people. But before it grew ripe 
the defign was difcovered, and upon that Sir Peter Carew 
fled to Trance, ; 


Wyat gathered fome men about him, and on the 25th wyat’s 
of January he made proclamation at Maidftone, that he rebellion. 


intended nothing but to preferve the nation from the 
i of ftrangers; and affured the people that all Eng- 

and would rife.. The Sheriff of Kent required him, under 
pain of treafon, to difperfe his company; but he did not 
obey his fummons. One Knevet raifed a body of men 
about Tunbridge, and marched towards him, but was in- 
tercepted, and routed by a force commanded by the Duke 
of Norfolk, who was fent with two hundred horfe, and 
fix hundred Londoners to diffipate this infurretion; but 
fome, that came over from Wyat as deferters, perfuaded 
the Londoners that it was a common caufe, in which 


they were engaged, to maintain the liberty of the nation: ” 


- fo they all went over to Wyat. Upon this, the Duke of 
. Norfolk retired back to London; and Wyat, who had 
kept himfelf under the defence of Rochefter-bridge, ad- 
vanced towards it. The Duke of Suffolk made a faint 
attempt to raife the country, but it did not fucceed, and 
he was taken and brought to the Tower. The Queen 
fent the offer of a pardon to Wyat and his men; but that 
not being received by them, fhe fent fome of her Council 
' ; : ; to 
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BOOK to.treat with him. | He was blown up with his fmall fuc- 
ill. cefs, and moved that the Queen would come to the 
Tower of London, and put the command of it into his 
1554 hands, till a new Council were fettled about her: fo it ap- 
peared there was no treaty to be thought on. The Queen 
went into London, and made great proteftations of her 
love to her people, and that {he would not difpofe of her- 
felf in marriage, but for the good of the nation. Wyat 
was now four thoufand ftrong, and came to Southwark, 
but could not force the bridge of London: he was in- 
formed the city would all rife, if he fhould come to their 
aid; but he could not find boats for pafling over to Effex, 
fo he was forced to go to the bridge of Kingfton. On 
the fourth of February he came thither, but found it cut; 
yet his men mended it, and he got to Hyde Park next 
morning. His men were weary and difheartened, and 
now not above five hundred; fo that though the Queen’s 
. forces could eafily have difperfed them, yet they let them 
o forward, that they might caft themfelves into their - 
ands. He marched through the Strand, and got to Lud- 
gate, where he hoped to have found the gate opened ; but 
being difappointed, he turned back, and was forfaken by 
his men, fo thata herald, without ufing any force, ap- 
prehended him at Temple Bar. It was on Afh-Wed- 
nefday, and the Queen had fhewed fuch courage, that fhe 
_ would not ftir from Whitehall, nor would fhe omit the 
devotions of that day; and this fuccefs was looked on as 
_areward from heaven on her piety. This raw and ill- 
formed rebellion was as lucky for the ends of the Court, 
as if Gardiner had projected it; for in a weak govern- 
ment an ill-digefted infurreétion raifes the power of the 
Prince, and adds as much fpirit to his friends as it ‘de- 
_preffes the faction againft him; and it alfo gives a handle 
to. do fome things, for which it were not eafy otherwife 
-to find either colours or inftruments. The Popifh authors - 
ftudied to caft the blame of this on the reformed 
preachers ; but.did not name any one of them that was in 
it: fo it appears, that what fome later writers have faid of 
~ Poinet’s having been in it is falfe; otherwife his name 
had certainly been put in the number of thofe that were 





a 


_attainted for it. sud 
Lady Jane. — Upon this, it was refolved to proceed againft Lady Jane — 
ced Grey and her hufband: fhe had lived fix months in the 
‘daily meditations of death, fo fhe was not much furprifed 
at it. Fecknam, who was. fent to prepare her for death, 
acknowledged that he was aftonifhed at her calm behavi- 
: our, 
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our, her great knowledge, and the extraordinary fenfe the BO.O«K 


_ had of religion. She wrote to her father to moderate his 
_ grief for her death, fince it was great matter of joy to her 
that fhe was fo near an end of her miferies, and the enjoy- 
ment of eternal glory. One Harding, that had been her 
father’s chaplain, and a zealous preacher in King Edward’s 
time, had now changed his religion: to him fhe wrote a 
long and pathetic letter, fetting forth his apoftafy, and the 
' judgments of God which he might expect upon it. She 
fent her Greek New Teftament to her fifter, with a letter 
in Greek, recommending the ftudy of that book to her, 
and chiefly the following it in her practice: thefe were 
the laft exercifes of this rare young perfon. She was at 
firft much moved, when fhe faw her hufband led out to 


his execution; but recovered herfelf, when fhe confidered _ 


how foon fhe was to follow him: and when he defired 
they might take leave of one another, fhe declined it; for 
fhe thought it would increafe their grief and diforder : 
and continued fo fettled in her temper, that fhe faw his 
beheaded body carried to the chapel in the Tower, with- 
out exprefling any vifible concern about it. She was 


carried out next to a feaffold fet up within the Tower, to © 


hinder great crowds. from looking on a fight which was 
-like to raife much compaffion in the fpe@tators. She con- 
fefled her fin, in taking an honour that was due to another, 
- though it was a thing neither procured nor defired b 

her; and acknowledged her other fins againft God; that 


fhe had loved herfelf and the world too much; and - 


thanked God for making her afflictions a means to her 
repentance: fhe declared the died a true Chriftian, trufting 
only to the merits of Chrift; then the repeated the fifty- 
_firft Pfalm, and ftretched out her head on the block, which, 
_upon the-fignal given, was cut off. Her death was as 
-much Jamented, as her life had been admired. It affeat- 
ed Judge Morgan, that had pronounced the fentence, fo 
much, that he ran mad, and thought fhe fill followed 
him. The Queen herfelf was troubled at it; for it was 
rather reafon of ftate, than private refentment, that fet 
_ her on to it. 


iil. 





1954. | 


Her father was foon after tried by his peers, and con- Several 
-demned and executed. He was the lefs pitied, becaufe oe : 
re 


_ by his means his daughter was brought to her untimely: 
- end. Wyat was brought to his trial; he begged his life 


u 


in a moft abje& manner; but he was condemned and exe- — 


cuted, and fo were fifty-eight more: fix hundred of the 
_tabble were appointed to come with ropes about their 
: necks, 


ered 
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BOOK necks, and beg the Queen’s pardon, which was granted 
Ml. them. A flander was caft on the Earl of Devonthire and 
2 Lady Elizabeth, as if they had fet on the rifing that was — 
*554 intended in the Weft. Wyat, in hopes of life, had accuf- 
ed them, but he did them juftice at his death; yet they - 

were both put in prifon upon it. Sir Nicholas Throg- 

morton was accufed of the fame crime, but after a long 
trial he was acquitted ; yet his jury were hardly ufed, and 
-feverely fined. Sir John Cheek was fought for: fo he 
fled beyond fea; but both he and Sir Peter Carew, hoping 

that Philip would be glad to fignalize his firft coming to 
England with acts of grace, rendered themfelves to him: . 

after that, Cheek was again taken in Flanders, upon a new 
fufpicion, and, to deliver himfelf out of his trouble, he re- 
nounced his religion: but though he got his liberty upon 

_ that, yet he could never recover the quiet of his mind; 

_fo he languifhed for fome time, and died. re 

Theis There was at this time a bafe ae ek difcovered in 
pofture of London; one feemed to {peak out of a wall, in a ftrange 
the fpirit intone of? voice. Great numbers flocked about the houfe, 
the wall. and feveral things, both relating to religion and the ftate, 
were uttered by it: but it was found to be one Elizabeth 
Crofts, who by the help of a whiftle fpoke thofe words 
through a hole in the wall. There was no other.complice 

found but one Drake, and they both were made to do 

_ ‘penance for it publicly at St. Paul’s. Ai 
Injunétions ~[Tnjunétions were now given to the Bifhops, to execute 
Nike® fuch’ ecclefiaftical laws as had been in force in King 
ifhops. E ‘ “ 

Henry’s time: that in their courts they fhould proceed in 

their own names; that the oath of fupremacy {hould be 

no more exacted: none fufpected of herefy was to be put 

in orders: they were required to fupprefs herefy and 
heretics, and to turn out all married Clergymen, and to 

feparate them from their wives: if they left their wives, 





they might put them in fome other cure, or referve a 


penfion for them out of their livings: none that had 

vowed chaftity was to be fuffered to live with his wife: 

thofe that were ordained by the book fet out in King 

Edward’s time were to be confirmed by all the other rites 

then left out, and that was deéclaréd to be no valid or- 

Many Bi- dination. + ucts, 

frops turn- The Queen gave alfo a fpecial commiffion to Bonner, 
Holgate, Gardiner, Tonftall, Day, and Kitchin, to proceed againtt 

Ferrar, the Archbifhop of York, and the Bifhops of St. David’s, — 

a. eos Chefter, and Briftol, and to deprive them of their bithop- _ 

ype, Ties, for haying contraéted marriage, and thereby having — 


Hooper. 
| Harley. ' broken 
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broken their vows, and defiled their fun@tion. “She alfo BOOK 
“‘ authorized: them to call before them the Bifhops of — !l. 
** Lincoln, Gloucefter, and Hereford, who held their bi- 
*€ fhoprics only during their good behaviour; and, fince 55+ 
** they had done things contrary to the laws of God, and 
“‘ the practice of the univerfal Church, to declare their 
*¢ bifhoprics void, as they were indeed already void? And 
thus were feven of the reformed Bifhops turned out at a 
dafh. It was much cenfured, that thofe who had married 
according. to a Jaw then in force, which was now only 
repealed for the future, fhould be deprived for it : and this 
was a new feyerity; for in former times, when the Popes 
were moft fet againft the marriage of the Clergy, it was 
put to their option, whether they would part with their 
wives, or with their benefices: but none were fummarily 
deprived, as was now done. The other Bifhops, without 
any form of procefs, or fpecial matter objeéted to them, 
were turned out, by an act of mere arbitrary government. 
And all this was done by virtue of the Queen’s being 
Head of the Church; which though fhe condemned as a 
finful and facrilegious power, yet fhe now employed it 
againft thofe Bifhops, whofe fees were quickly filled with 
men in whom the Queen confided. Goodrick died this 
year: it feems he complied with the change now made, 
otherwife he that put the feal. to Lady Jane’s patents 
could not have efcaped being queftioned for it. He was an 
ambitious man, and fo no wonder if earthly confiderations 
_ prevailed more with him than a good confcience. Scory, 
who was Bifhop of Chichefter, renounced his wife, and 
did penance for his marriage; but foon after he fled be- 
_ yond fea, and returned in the'beginning of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign: fo. that his compliance was the effect of his 
weaknefs and fears. Barlow refigued. Bath and Wells, 
and a book of recantation was publithed in his name, con- 
taining fevere reflections both on the Reformers, and on 
the Reformation itfelf: but it is not certain, whether it 
was writ by him, or was only a forgery put out in his _ 
name ; for if he turned fo heartily, as the ftrain of that book 
runs, it is not likely that he would have been put from 
his bifhopric; but he fled beyond fea: yet it feems both 
Scory and he gave great offence by their behaviour; for 
though they were the only furviving reformed Bithops 
when Queen Elizabeth fucceeded, yet they were fo fat 
from being promoted, that they were not fo much as - 
reftored to their former fees, but put in'meaner ones. By 
all. thefe deprivations and-refignations there were fixteen 
Wea. ¥ new 
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BOOK new Bithops made, which. made no fmall change in the 
Il. face of the Englith Church. Now the old fervice was 
——— every where’ fet up, in which Bonner made fuch hatte, 
1554 that before the royal affent was given to the bill for it, he 
began the old fervice and proceffions. The firft opening 
-of it was fomewhat flrange, for it being on St; Catharine’s 
day, the chorifters went up to the fteeple, and fung the 
anthem there, according to the cuftom for that day. 
Great numbers of the Clergy were fummarily deprived 
for being married; they were eftimated by Parker to be 
twelve thoufand, and moft of them were judged upon 
common fame, without any procefs but a citation; and 
many being then in prifon, yet were cenfured, and put 
out for contumacy, and held guilty. Many books were 
written againft the marriage of the Clergy; and the ac- 
- cufing them of impurity and fenfuality on’ that account 
was one of the chief topics ufed by the Popifh Clergy, to 
difgrace the Reformers ; which made fome recriminate 
too indecently, and lay open the filthinefs of the unmar- 
ried Clergy, and thofe that were called religious, who led 
moftt irregular lives; in particular, it was faid, Bonner had 
no reafon to be a friend to that ftate, for he was the 
baftard of a baftard, and his father, though a prieft, begat 
him in adultery. 

A new On the 2d of April a Parliament met, but the moft 

Parliament. eonfiderable members were beforehand corrupted b 
Gardiner, who gave them penfions, fome two hundred, 
and others one hundred pounds a year for their voices. 
The firft at that paffed was declaratory, that all the pre- 
‘rogatives and limitations, which by law belonged to the 
Kings of England, were the fame, whether thecrown fell 
into the hands of a male or a female. The fecret of this- 
was little known; fome were afraid there was an ill de- 
fign in it, and that it being declared that fhe had all the 
authority. which any of her progenitors ever had, it 
might be inferred from‘thence, that fhe might pretend to 
A propo- a right of conqueft, and fo feize-on the eftates of the 
Aten ee Englith, as William the Conqueror had done; but it was 
Queen fo conceived, that the Queen was put under the fame 
abfolute.. limitations, as well as acknowledged to have the fame 
prerogatives, with her progenitors :. the fecret of this was - 
afterwards difcovered. A proje&ting man, that had ferved 
» Cromwell, and loved to meddle much, had been deeply 
engaged both in Lady Jane’s bufinefs, and in the late 
infurrection, and was now in danger of his life; fo he 
made application-to the Emperor’s ambaflador, and by hig 
meang 
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means obtained his pardon. He offered a projet, that BOOK 
the Queen fhould declare, that fhe fucceeded to the crown 
by the common law, but was not tied by the flatute law, 
which did only bind Kings, and therefore a Queen was "55+ 
not obliged by it: thus fhe might pretend to be a con- 
queror, and rule at pleafure; and by this means might 
reftore both religion and the abbey-lands, and be under 
no reftraint. This the ambaffador brought to the Queen, 
and prayed her to keep it very fecret: but fhe difliked it; 
ye fhe fent for Gardiner, and charged him to give her 
is opinion of it fincerely, as he would anfwer to God for 
it at the great day. He read it carefully, and told her, 
it was a moft pernicious contrivance, and begged her not 
to liften to fuch platforms, which might be brought her 
by bafe fycophants: upon that fhe burnt the paper, and 
charged the ambaffador not to bring her any more fuch 
projects. This gave Gardiner great apprehenfions of the 
mifchiefs that Spanifh counfels might bring on the nation; 
and fo he procured the aét to be made, by which the 
Queen was bound by the law as much as bee anceftors 
‘were. He alfo got an a&t to be pafled, ratifying the 
articles of the marriage, with ftrong: claufes for keeping 
the government ‘entirely in the Queen’s hands; that-{o — 
Philip might not take it on him, as Henry the VIIth had 
done, when he married the heir of the houfe of York: 
for, as he fet up a title in his own name, and kept the 
government in his own hands; fo the Spaniards began to 
‘reckon a defcent from John of Gaunt; which made 
Gardiner the more cautious.’ And it muft be confeffed, 
that the preferving the nation out of the hands of the 
Spaniards was almoft only owing to his care and wifdom. 
The bithopric of Durham was again reftored, after a 
vigorous refiftance made by thofe of Gatefide near New- 
caftle. The attainders of the Duke of Suffolk, and fifty- 
eight more, for the late rebellion, were confirmed. The 
Commons fent up four feveral bills againft Lollards, one 
confirming the aé of the fix Articles, and others againft 
_ erroneous opinions ; but they were all laid afide by the’ 
Lords: for the corrupted members in the Lower Houfe 
were officious to fhew their zeal for Spain and Popery. 
Another bill was fent up by them, that the Bifhop of 
Rome fhould have no authority to trouble any for pof- 
feffing abbey-lands. But it was faid, this was prepofte- 
_ fous to begin with a limitation of the Pope’s authority, 
before they had acknowledged that he had any power 4 
Seine ¥2 all 
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all in England: and that would. come in more properly, 
after they had reconciled the nation tohim. = 
During this Parliament the Convocation fat ; and that 
they might remove the objeftions that fome made to the 
difputations at their laft meeting, that the ableft men of 
the Reformers were kept in prifon while that caufe was 
debated, they fent a committee of their ableft men to — 
Oxford, to difpute with Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
who were alfo fent thither. The points to be difputed 
about were tranfubftantiation, and the facrifice of the 
mafs. When Cranmer was brought before them, and 


_ they exhorted him to return to the unity of the Church, 


he anfwered, that he was always for that unity which 
could confift with truth. They fell into a long difpute 
concerning the words of the inftitution; that they muft 
be true, for Chrift was truth, and was then making his 
teftament. Many paflages of the Fathers were alfo al- 
leged againft him: it was faid, that he had tranflated 
many things falfely out of the Fathers in his book: and 
the prolocutor called him often an unlearned and impudent 
man. But he carried himfelf with that gravity and mild- 
nefs, that many were obferved to be much affected at it, 
and to weep. He vindicated his fincerity in his book ; 


"he fhewed that figurative fpeeches were true ; and when 


the figures were clearly underftood, they were likewife 
plain: he faid, the Sacrament was effectually and really 
Chrift’s body, as it was broken on the crofs, that is, his 
paflion effectually applied to us, “The whole action was 
carried with fuch hiffing and infulting, and ended with 
fuch fhouts of triumph, as if Cranmer had been quite 
baffled, that it was vifible there. was nothing intended, 
but to abufe the ignorant people, and make them believe 
he was run down. Ridley was brought out next day: he 
reer with deep proteftations of his fincerity, and that he 
had changed the opinion he had been bred up in, merely 
upon the force of truth; he argued from the Scriptures, 
that {peak of Chrift’s leaving the world, and fitting at the 
right hand of God, and that the Sacrament was.a memorial, 
which good and bad might equally receive; that it was 


againft the human nature to fwallow down a living man; 


that this opinion was contrary to the humanity of Chrift, . 
and was a new doétrine unknown to the Fathers, and 
brought into the Church in the later ages. Smith argued 
againt him, from Chrift’s appearing to St. Stephen and 
to St. Paul, that he might be in more places at once. 

ibe Dee eis ern - Ridley 
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Ridley faid, Chrift might either come down and appear BOOK 
to them, or a reprefentation might be made of him, but =. 





he could not be both in heaven and earth at once, Man 
of Chryfoftom’s expreffions were alleged; but he pool 1554 
thefe were rhetorical figures, and to be explained by other 
plainer paflages. The difpute was carried on with the 
fame infultings that had been ufed the day before: and 
in conclufion, Wefton the prolocutor. faid, they faw the 
obftinacy, vainglor , and inconftancy of that man, but 
they faw likewife the force of truth; fo he bid them cry 
out with him, Truth bas the viétory: wpon which that was 
echoed over and over again by the whole aflembly. 
Latimer was brought out next day: he told them he was 
fourfcore years old, and not fit for difputing, fo he would 
declare his opinion, and then leave them to fay what they 
pleafed. He thought the Sacrament was only a memorial 
of Chrift; all who fed on Chrift had eternal life, and 
therefore that feeding could not be meant of the Sacra- 
ment, fince both good and bad received it: he faid, his 
memory was much impaired, but his faith was founded 
on the Word of God; fo that though he could not dif- 
pute well, yet his faith was firmly rooted. Upon this, 
there were extraordinary fhouts raifed, and during the 
whole debates, the noife and diforder was fuch, that it 
looked liker a country game, than a difpute among 
Divines; four or five fpoke oft at once, fo that it was not 

offible to hear what they faid, much lefs to anfwer it. 

fhe committee of the Convocation condemned them all 
as obftinate heretics, and declared them to be no members 
of the Church. They appealed from their fentence to 
the judgment of God, and expreffed great joy in the hopes 
they had, they fhould glorify God by dying for his truth. 
Cranmer fent a petition to the Council, complaining of the 
diforder of thefe difputes, and of huddling them up in fuch 
hafte, that it was vifible nothing was intended -by them, 
but to fhuffle up things fo, that the world might be, more 
eafily abufed with the name of a.difputation. But this | 
was not delivered, for it was intended to keep up this 
boafting, that the champions of the Reformation were 
publicly baffled, | 

It was alfo refolyed to carry fome of the prifoners that 

were in London to Cambridge, and there to ere&t new 
trophies in the fame manner they had done at Oxford. 
Upon this, three of the mapas Bifhops, and feven 
Divines, figned a paper, by which they declared, that they 
would engage in no difpute except it were in writing, - 
XY 3 unleis 
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unlefs it were in the prefence of the Queen, or the Coun- 
cil, or before either of the Houfes of Parliament. It was 
vifible, the defign of difputing was not to find out the 
truth, otherwife it had been done before thefe points had 
been fo pofitively determined: but now there was no be- 
nefit to be expected by it; nor could they look for fair 


_ dealing, where their enemies were to-be their judges: 


nor would they fuffer them to fpeak their minds freely 5 
and after fo long an imprifonment, their books and papers 
being kept from them, they could not be furnifhed to _ 
an{wer many things that might be objected to them. 
Then they added a fhort account of their perfuafions in 
the chief points of controverfy, which they would be 
ready to defend on fair and equal terms: and concluded 
with a charge to all people not to rebel againft the Queen, 
but to obey all her commands that were not contrary to 
the law of God. 


The Prince In‘July, Prince Philip landed at Southampton: when 


of Spain 
lands, and 
marries the 
Queen, 


he fet foot to land, he drew his fword, and carried it a 
little way naked in his hand. This was interpreted as a 
fign that he intended to rule by the fword; but his 
friends faid, it imported, that he would draw his {word for 
the defence of the nation. The Mayor of Southampton. 
brought him the keys of the town, which he took from 
him, and gave them back, without the leaft thew of his 
being pleafed with this expreffion of that refpe& done him. | 
This not being fuitable to the genius of the nation, that 
is much taken with the gracious looks of their princes, was 
thought a fign of vaft pride and morofenefs. The Queen 
met him at Winchefter, where they were married ; he 
being then in the twenty-feventh, and fhe in the thirty- 
eighth year of her age. The Emperor refigned to him his 
titular kingdom of Jerufalem, and his more valuable one | 
of Naples; fo they were proclaimed with a pompous. 
enumeration of their titles. The King’s gravity was very _ 
unacceptable to the Englifh, who love a mean between 
the ftiffnefs of the Spaniards and the gaiety of the French. 
But if they did not like his temper, they were out of 
meafure in love with his bounty and wealth; for he 
brought over a vaft treafure with him, the greateft part of . 
which was diftributed among thofe, who for his Spanith 
gold had fold their country and religion. At his pas 
to London, he procured the pardon of many prifoners, an 
among others, of Holgate Archbifhop of York, of whom 
T find’‘no mention made after this. It is very likely he 
changed his religion, otherwife it is not probable that 
ig Philip , 
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Philip would have interceded for him. He alfo inter- 300K 
So for preferving Lady Elizabeth, and the Earl of lI. - 
evonthire. Gardiner was much fet againft them, and —-—— 
thought they made but half work as long as fhe lived. 1554 
Wyat had aceufed them, in hopes of faving his life; but 
when that did not preferve him, he did publicly vindicate 
them on the fcaffold. The Earl of Devonfhire, to be 
freed from all jealoufy, went beyond fea, and died a year 
after in Italy, as fome fay, of poifon. Philip at firft took 
care to ie erve Lady Elizabeth on a generous account, 
pitying her innocence, and hoping by fo acceptable an 
act of favour to recommend himfelf to the nation: but 
intereft did foon after fortify thofe good and wife inclina- 
tions; for when he grew to be out of hope of iffue by 
the Queen, he confidered that the Queen of Scotland, 
who was foon after married to the Dauphin, was next in 
fucceffion after Lady Elizabeth; fo if the fhould be put 
out of the way, the crown of England would have be- 
come an acceffion to the French crown; and therefore he 
took care to preferve her; and perhaps he hoped to have 
wrought fo much on her by the good offices he did her, 
that if her fifter fhould die without children, fhe might 
be induced to marry him. But this was the only grate- 
ful thing he did in England. He affeéted fo extravagant 
a ftate, and was fo fullen and filent, that it was not eafy 
for any to come within the court ; and accefs to him was 
not to be had, without demanding it with almoft as much 
formality as ambaffadors ufed when they defired an au- 
dience: fo that a general difcontent was quickly fpread 
into moft places of the kingdom ; only Gardiner was well 
leafed, for the conduc of affairs was put entirely in his. 
ands. Many malicious reports were fpread of the Queen, 
particularly in Norfolk: at one of thefe the Queen was 
much concerned, which was, that {he was with child be- 
fore the King came over; but after great examinations, 
nothing could be made out of it. ie 
The Bifhops went to make their vifitations this fummer, The Bi- 
to fee whether the old fervice, with all its rites, was again "ops vifit 
fet up; they alfo enquired concerning the lives and labours a a 
of the Clergy, of their marriage, and their living chafte- ~~ 
ly; whether they were fufpeéted of herefy, or of favour- 
ing heretics? whether they went to taverns or alehoufes? 
' whether they admitted any to officiate, that had been 
ordained {chifmatically, before they were reconciled ; or 
to preach, if they had not obtained.a licenfe? whether 
9x4; ° URE ¥ 4 they 
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Book they vifited the fick, and adminiflered the Sacraments 
“Ul veverently? whether they were guilty of merchandife or 
ufury? and whether they did not once every quarter, at » 
1s5+  leaft, expound to the people the elements of the Chriftian 
religion in the vulgar tongue? They did not proceed 
fteadily in relation to the ordinations made in King Ed- 
ward’s time; for at this time all that they did was to 
add the ceremonies that were then left out in the Book 
of Ordinations; but afterwards they carried themfelves 
as if they had efteemed thofe orders of no force; and 
therefore they did not degrade thofe Bithops or Priefts 
that had been ordained by it: nor has the Church of Rome 
been fteady in this matter ; for though upon fome fehifms 
. they baye annulled all ordinations made in them; yet 
they have not annulled the ordinations of the Greek 
Church, though they efteem the Greeks both heretics 
and fchifmatics. Thus there were many queftions put in 
among the articles of the vifitation; yet thefe were afked 
only for form; the main bufinefs was herefy, and the per- 
forming all offices according to the old cuftoms: and the 
leat failing in thefe matters was more feverely enquired’ 
after, and more exemplarily punifhed, than far greater of- 
fences. Bonner carried himfelf like a madman; and it 
was faid by his friends, to excufe the violences of his 
rage, that his brains were a little difordered by his long 
imprifonment; for if either the bells had not rang when 
he came near any church, or if he had not found the 
Sacrament expofed, he was apt to break out into the ~ 
fouleft language: and not content with that, he was ac- 
cuftomed to beat his Clergy, when he was difpleafed with 
any thing; for he was naturally cruel and brutal. He — 
took care to have thofe places of Scripture, that had been 
painted on the walls of the churches, to be wafhed off: 
and upon this it was faid, that it was neceflary to dath 
out the Scripture, to make way for images, for they 
agreed fo ill, that they could not decently ftand together. 
Many mock poems and fatires were flying up and down: 
but none was more provoking, than one that followed 
on an accident at St. Paul’s on Eafter-day. The cuflom’ 
was to lay the Hoft in the fepulchre at even-fong on 
Good- Friday, and to take it out on Eafter morning ; and the 
choir fung thefe words, Ele is rifen, be is not bere, when it 
was taken out: but when they looked to take it out, they 
found it was not there indeed, for one had ftolén it away ; 
but another was.quickly brought; {fo a ballad was in 
A that 
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that their God was loft, but a new one was put in his BOOK 
room. Great pains were taken to difcover the author of UL. 
this, but he was not found. Tee ; 
‘The Queen’s third Parliament met on the 11th of No- hice 
vember: in the writ of fummons the Qiteen’s title of patiament. 
pee Head was left out, though fhe had hitherto not 

only ufed the name, but had affumed the power imported 

by it, to a high degree. Pole was now fuffered to come 

fo near as Flanders: and the temper of the Parliament 

being quickly found to be favourable to the work he 

came for, the Queen fent two Lords, Paget and Haftings, 





for him. Both King and Queen fode in ftate to Weft- 
minfter, and each had a fword of ftate carried before 
them. The firft bill that pafled was a repeal of Pole’s ‘ 
attainder ; it was read by the Commons three times in 

one day; and the bill was paffed without making a 
feffion by a fhort prorogation. “He came over, and en- 
tered privately to London on the 24th of November 3 for 
the Pope’s authority not being yet acknowledged, he 
could not be received as a legate. His inftructions were 
full, befides the authority commonly lodged with legates ; 
which confifts chiefly in the many graces and difpenfations 
that they are empowered to grant; though it might be 
expected, that they fhould come rather to fee the canons 
obeyed, than broken: only the more fcandalous,abufes 
were ftill referved to the Popes themfelves, whofe fpecial 
prerogative it has always been, to be the moft eminent 
tranfgreffors of all canons and contftitutions. 

_ Pole made his firft fpeech to the King and Queen, and The nation 
then to the Parliament, in the name of the common Pattor, eae 
inviting them to return to the fheepfold of the Church. 4°, 
‘The Queen felt a ftrange emotion of joy within her, as Rome. 
he made his fpeech, which fhe thought was a child 
quickened in her belly; and the flattering court ladies 
heightened her belief of it. The Council ordered Bonner 
to fing Te Deum; and there were bonfires, and all other 
public demonftrations of joy, upon it. The Priefts faid, 
that here was another John Baptift to come, that leaped 
in his mother’s belly upon the falutation from Chrift’s 
Vicar. Both Houfes agreed on an addrefs to the King 
and Queen, that they would intercede with the legate, 
to reconcile them to the fee of Rome; and they offered to 
repeal ‘all the laws they had made againft the Pope’s 
authority, in fign of their repentance. Upon this the 
Cardinal came to the Parliament. He firft thanked them 
for repealing his attainder, in recompenfe of which he 

was 
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BOO ™ was now to reconcile them to the body of the Church: 


Hl. 





18540 


“of God that fell on Belfhazzar, for profaning the re! 


He made a long {peech, of the converfion of the Britons 
and Saxons to the faith, and of the obedience they had 
paid to the Apoftolic fee; and of the many favours that 
fee had granted the crown, of which none was more 
eminent than the title of Defender of the Faith. The ruin’ 
of the Greek Church, and the diftraétions of Germany, 
and the confufions themfelves had been in fince they de- 
parted from the unity of the Church, might convinee 
them of the neceflity of keeping that bond entire. In 
conclufion, he gave them and the whole nation a plenary 
abfolution. The reft of the day was fpent in finging Te 
Deum, and the night in bonfires. The aé&, repealing all 


‘Jaws made againft the Pope’s authority, was quickly 


pafied; only it ftuck a little, by reafon of a provifo, which 
the Houfe of Lords put in for fome lands which the Lord 
Wentworth had of the fee of London, which the Com- 
mons oppofed fo much, that after the bill was offered to 
the royal affent, it was cut out of the parchment by Gar- 
diner. They did enumerate and repeal all aés made 
“< fince the 20th of Hen. VIII. againft the Pope’s au- 
** thority ; but all foundations of bifhoprics and cathedrals, 


all marriages, though contrary to the laws of the 


** Church, all inftitutions, all judicial procefles, and the 
“‘ fettlements made either of church or abbey lands, 
‘¢ were confirmed. The Convocation of Canterbury had 
“joined their interceffion with the Cardinal, that he 
“‘ would confirm the right of the prefent poffeflors of 
“¢ thofe lands : upon which he did confirm them; but he 
‘* added a heavy charge, requiring thofe that had any of 
* the goods of the Church, to remember the judgments 
“ veflels, though they were not taken away by himfelf, 
“but by his father ; and that, at leaft, they would take 
** care, that fuch as ferved the cures fhould be fufficiently 
*¢ maintained: all which was put in the aé, .and con- 
“firmed by it; and it was declared, that all fuits con- 
“ cerning thofe lands were to be tried in the civil courts ; 
“and that it fhould be a premunire, if any went about 
“to difturb the poffeffors, by the pretence of an ecclefi- 
*¢ aftical power. They alfo declared, that the title of Su- 
*< preme Head of the Church did never of right belong to ~ 
*¢the crown; and enaéted that it fhould be left out of 
‘© writs in all time coming. All exemptions granted to 
“ monatteries, and now continued, in lay-hands, were 
“taken away, and all churches were made fubject to _ 
* epifcopal 
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* epifcopal -jurifdiction, except Weftminfter, Windfor, BooK 
“¢ and the Tower.of London. The ftatute of Mortmain Ul. 
“* was repealed for twenty years to come, and all things 
‘** were brought back to the ftate in which they were in 1554 
‘*the twentieth year of King Henry’s reign.’”? The 
Lower Houfe of Convocation gave occafion to many | 
claufes. in this aét, by a petition which they made to the 
Upper Houfe, ‘ confenting to the fettlement made of 
** church and abbey lands; and praying that the ftatute 
‘* of Mortmain might be repealed, and that all the tithes 
‘* might be reftored to the Church. They propofed alfo 
“ fome things in relation to religion, for the condemning and. 

“ burning all heretical books, and that great care fhould. 
“‘ be had of the printing and venting oo: ; that the 
« Church fhould be reftored to its former jurifdiction, that . 
“‘ pluralities and non-refidence might be effectually .con- 
** demned, and all fimoniacal pactions punifhed ; that.the 
* Clergy might be difcharged of paying firft-fruits and 
“tenths; that exemptions might be taken away ; that all 
“the Clergy fhould go in their habits, and that they 
*¢ fhould not be fued in a premunire, till a prohibition 
< were firft ferved, and difobeyed, that fo they might not 
“be furprifed and ruined a fecond time.” By another 
bill all former aéts made againft Lollards were revived. 
The Commons offered another bill for voiding all leafes. 
made by married Priefts, but it was laid afide by the 
Lords. Thus were the penfioners and afpiring men in. 
the Houfe of Commons either redeeming former faults, 
or hoping to merit highly by the forwardnefs of their 
zeal. By another bill {feveral things were made treafon : 
and “‘it was declared, that if the Queen died before the 
“¢ King, and left any children, the King fhould have the 
“government in his hands till they were of age; and 
“« during that time the confpiring his death was made 
** treafon; but none were to be tried for words, but with- 
‘in fix months. after they were. fpoken. Another act 
“¢ paffed, declaring it treafon in any to pray for the Queen’s 

“ death, unlefs they repented of it, and in that cafe they. 
“‘ were to fuffer corporal. punifhment at the Judge’s dil- 
“cretion. A-fevere act was alfo paffed againft all that 
<¢ {pread lying reports of the King, the Queen, the Peers, 
‘«« Judges, or great officers.’? Some were to lofe their 
hands, others their ears, and others were to be fined ac-. 





cording to the degree of their offence. HEE  Gardiner’s 
And thus all affairs were carried in Parliament as well es 


as the Court could with : and upon this, Gardiner’s repu- of this. 
tation change. 
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HI, change in fo little time, with fo little oppofition. He 
took much pains to remove all the objections that were 
*354 generally made ufe of: they were chiéfly two; the one 
was the fear of coming under fuch tyranny from Rome 

as their anceftors had groaned under; and the other was 

the lofs of the abbey-lands.. But to the firft he faid, that 

all the old laws againft provifions Sots Rome fhould ftill 
eontinue in force: and to fhew them that legates fhould 
exercife no dangerous authority in England, he made_ 

Pole take out a licenfe, under the Great Seal, for his 

legatine power. As for the other, he promifed both an 

act of Parliament, and Convocation, confirming them, and 
undertook that the Pope fhould ratify thefe, as well as 

his legate did now confent to them. But to all this it 

was anfwered, that if the nation were again brought 

under the old fuperftition, and the Papal authority efta- 
blithed, it would not be poffible to bridle that power, . 

which would be no longer kept within limits, if once they 

became mafters again, and brought the world under a 

blind obedience. It was objeéted, that the church-lands 

muft be certainly taken back, it was not likely the Pope 

would confirm the alienation of them; but though he 

fhould do it, yet his fucceffors might annul that as facri- 

legious. And it was obferved in the charge which Pole. 

gave to all to make reftitution, and by the repeal of the 

- ftatute of Mortmain, that it was intended to poffefs the 

nation with an opinion of the unlawfulnefs of keeping 

thofe lands; which would probably work much on men 

that were near death, and could not refift the terrors of 
purgatory, or perhaps of hell, for the fin of facrilege ; and 

fo would be eafily induced to make reftitution of them, 
efpecially at fueh a time when they were not able te 

poffefs them any longer themfelves. 3 . 

Confulta. ~ Now the Parliament was at an end; and the firft thing - 
~ tions about taken into confideration was, what way they ought to 
the way of proceed againft the heretics. Pole had been fufpected to 
ake bear fome favour to them formerly, but he took great 
‘ retics. care to avoid all occafions of being any more blamed for 
that; and indeed he livéd in that ‘arok of all the Eng- 

lith, that he opened his thoughts to very few: for his 

chief confidents were two Htalians that.came over with 

him, Priuli and Ormaneto. Secretary Cecil, who in 

matters of religion complied with the prefent:time, was 
obferved to have more of his favour than any Englifhman 

had. Pole was an enemy to all fevere proceedings ; he 

thought 
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thought Churchmen fhould have the tendernefs of a BOO 
father, and the care of a fhepherd; and ought to reduce, r 
but not devour the ftray fheep: he had obferved that i 
cruelty rather inflamed than cured that diftemper: he ner 
thought the better and furer way was to begin withan | 
effectual reformation of the manners of the Clergy, fince 
it was the fcandals given by their ill conduét and igno- 
rance that was the chief caufe of the growth of herefy : fo 
he concluded, that if a primitive difcipline thould be reviv- 
ed, the nation would by degrees Jay down their prejudices, - 
and might in time be gained by gentle methods. Gar- 
diner, on the other hand, being of an abject and cruel 
temper himfelf, thought the ftriét execution of the laws 
again{t the Lollards was that to which they ought chiefly 
to truft: if the preachers were made public examples, he 
concluded the people would be eafily reclaimed: for he ~ 
pretended, that it was vifible, if King Henry had exe- 
cuted the att of the fix Articles vigoroufly, all would have 
fubmitted. He confeffed a reformation of the Clergy was 
a good thing, but all times could not bear it: if they 
fhould proceed feverely againft fcandalous Churchmen, 
the heretics would take advantage from that to defame 
the Church the more, and raife a clamour againft all 
Clergymen. Gardiner’s fpite was at this time much 
whetted by the reprinting of his book of true Obedience, 
which was done at Strafburg, and fent over. In it he had 
called King Henry’s marriage with Queen Catharine, 
incefluous, and had juftified his divorce, and bis fecond 
marriage with bis moft godly and virtuous wife, Queen 
Anne. This was.a fevere expofing of him; but he had 
brow enough, and bore down thefe reproaches, by faying, 
Peter had demed bis mafter. But others faid, that fuch a 
compliance of twenty-five years continuance was very 
unjuftly sis why to a fudden denial, that was. prefently 
expiated with fo fincere a repentance. The Queen was 
for joining both thefe councils together, and intended to 
proceed at the fame time both againft fcandalous church- 
men and heretics. After the Parliament was. over, there. 
was a folemn proceffion of many Bifhops and Priefts, 
Bonner carrying the Hoft, to thank God for reconciling 
the nation again to St. Peter’s chair; and it having been 
done on St. Andrew’s day, that was appointed to be.an. 
anniverfary, and was called, The feaft of the Reconcilia- 
tion. ADH . 
But foon after began the perfecution; Rogers, Hooper, “15¢5- 
Taylor, Bradford, and feven more, were brought be Ore on ftom 
€ foot, 


s 
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Ml. to the union of the Catholic Church, and acknowledge 
“—~— the Pope: but they all anfwered refolutely, that they had 
1555+ renounced the Pope’s power, as all the Bithops had alfo 
done: they were affured he had no authority, but over 
his own diocefe, for the firft four ages; fo they could not 
fubmit to his tyranny. Gardiner told them, mercy was 
now offered them ; but if they rejected it, juftice would 
be done next: fo they were all fent back to prifon, except 
one, who had great friends; fo he was only afked, if he 
would be an honeft man, and upon that promife was dif- 
miffed. They began with Rogers, whofe imprifonment 
was formerly mentioned. Many had advifed him to make 
his efcape, and fly to Germany: but he would not do it, 
though a family of ten children was a great tempta- 

tion. ; 
Foses and Both he and Hooper were ‘brought before Gardiner, 
condemned Bonner, Tonftal], and three other Bifhops. They afked 
and bunt, them, whether they would fubmit to the Church, or not? 
But they anfwered, that they looked on the Church of 
Rome as Antichriftian. Gardiner faid, that was a re- 
proach on the Queen. Rogers faid, they honoured the 
Queen, and looked for no ill at her hands, but as fhe was 
fet on to it by them. Upon that Gardiner and the other, 
Bifhops declared, that fo far were they from fetting on 
the Queen to the executing of the law, that fhe com- 
manded them to do it; arid this was confirmed by two 
Privy Counfellors that were prefent. In conclufion, they 
gave them time till next morning to confider what they 
_would do, and then they continuing firm, they declared 
them obftinate heretics, and degraded them: but they 
did not efteem Hooper a Bithop, fo he was only degraded 
_ from the order of priefthood. Rogers was not fuffered to , 
fee his wife nor his children; yet fo little did this terrible 
fentence fright him, that the morning of his execution 
he was fo faft afleep, that he was not eafily awakened : 
he was carried from Newgate to Smithfield on the 4th 
' of February; a pardon was offered him at the ftake if he 
would recant, but he refufed it on fuch terms; and faid, 
he would not exchange a quick fire for everlafting burn- 
ings ; but declared that he refigned up his life with Joye 
as a teftimony to the doé&rine which he had preached. 
Hooper was fent to Gloucefter, at which he rejoiced, for 
he hoped by his death to confirm many there. - He fpake 
- to feveral whom he had formerly known: fome of them, 
in compaffion to him, wept by him, which made vie 

. . re 
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fhed tears; but he faid, all he had fuffered in his im- BOOK 
"aap had not moved him to do fo much. He was » 

urnt on the gth of February: a pardon was alfo offered 
him at the ftake, but to no effeé&t. A great wind blew *5** 
while he was burning, and hindered the flame to rife up 
and choke him, or deftroy his vitals ; fo that he was near 
three quarters of an hour in great torment; but he con- _ 
tinued ftill calling on God; his laft words were, Lord 
Jefus, receive my /pirit. Saunders, who had been Minifter 
at Coventry, and Taylor, that was Minifter at Hadley, 
were at the fame time condemned, and fent to be burnt at 
the places where they had ferved: the former was firft 
committed for preaching without licenfe, after the Queen’s 
prohibition; and the latter for making oppofition to forme 
priefts, that broke violently into his church, and faid 
mafs in it. Gardiner was in hope, that thefe four execu- 
tions being made in feveral parts of England, would have 
ftruck fo general a terror in the whole party, that there 
would have been little occafion for further feverities : but 
when he faw fix more were foon after apprehended on the 
fame account, and that the {pirits of thofe called heretics 
were now rather inflamed than depreffed, he refolved to 
meddle no more in thofe trials; and turned over that in- 
vidious matter to Bonner, whofe temper was fo cruel, that 
he undertook it cheerfully. 

Thefe feverities were very hateful to the nation. It The bum. 
was obferved, that, in King Edward’s time, thofe that ins much 
4 condemn- 
oppofed the laws were only turned out of their benefices, oq 
and fome few of them were put in prifon; but now men 
were put in prifon on trifling pretences, and kept there 
till laws were made, by which they were condemned 
merely for their opinion, for they had acted nothing con- 
trary to law. One piece of cruelty was alfo fingular: 
when the Council fent away thofe that were to be burnt: 
in the country, they threatened to cut out their tongues, 
if they would not promife to make no fpeeches to the 
people; which they, to avoid that butchery, were forced 
to promife. Some made reflections on the length and 
{harpnefs of Hooper’s torment, as a punifhment on him 
for the conteft he had raifed in the Church about the vett- 

-ments. Ridley and he had been entirely reconciled, and 
writ very affectionate letters to one another. ‘The fenfe 
they had of thofe differences, when they were preparing 
for another world, and that bitter paflage through which 
they were to go to it, ought to infpire all others with 

» more moderate thoughts in fuch matters. Thofe that 
ip loved 
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iil. 





E555¢ 


Arguments 


againft 


them. | 


averfion to the Popith party; and the whole body of the 
nation grew to diflike.this cruelty, and came to hate 
King Philip for it. Gardiner and the other counfellors 
had openly faid, that the Queen fet them on to it; fo the 
blame of it was laid on the King, the fournefs of whofe 
temper, together with his bigotry in matters of religion, 
made it feem reafonable to charge him with it. He find- 
ing that this was like to raife fuch prejudices againft him, as 
might probably fpoil his defign of making himfelf mafter 
of England, took care to vindicate himfelf ; fo his con- 
feffor Alphonfus, a Francifcan, ‘preached a fermon at 
Court, againft the taking of people’s lives for opinions in 
religion; and inveighed againft the Bifhops for doin 
it: by this, the blame of it was turned back on them, an 
this made them ftop for fome weeks; but at laft they re- 
folved rather to bear the blame of the perfecution avowed- 
ly, than not to go on in it. . 
At this time a petition was printed beyond fea, by 
which the Reformers addrefled themfelves to the Queen. 
They fet before her the danger of her being carried by a 
blind zeal to deftroy the members-of Chrift, as St. Paul 
had done before his converfion. They remembered her of 
Cranmer’s interpofing to preferve her life in her father’s 
time. They cited many paflages out of the books of Gar-~ 
diner, Bonner, and Tonftall, by which fhe might fee that 


they were not aéted by true principles of confcience, but 


were turned as their fears or interefts led them. They fhew- 


_ ed her how contrary perfecution was to the fpirit of the Gof- 


pel; that Chriftians tolerated Jews; and that Turks, not- 
withftanding the barbarity of their tempers, and the cruelty 
of their religion, yet tolerated Chriftians. They remember-_ . 
ed her, that the firft law for burning in England was. made » 
by Henry IV. as a reward to the Bifhops, who had help- 

ed him to depofe Richard the Second, and fo to mount to 

the throne. They reprefented to her, that God had _ 
trufted her with the fword, which the ought to employ 
for the protection of her people, and was not to abandon 
them to the cruelty of fuch wolves. The petition alfo 
turned to the nobility, and the reft of the nation ; and the 
dangers of a Spanifh yoke and a bloody inquifition 
were fet before them. Upon this, the Popifh authors 


writ feveral books in juftification of thofe proceedings. 


They obferved that the Jews were commanded to. put 
blafphemers to death; and faid, the heretics blafphemed 
the body. of Chrift, and called it only a piece.of ss It 

ae ecame 
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became Chrittians to be more zealous for the true religion, B 


than heathens were for the falfe, St. Peter by a divine 


OOK 


power ftruck Ananias and Sapphira dead. Chrift in the ~ 


parable faid, Compel them to enter in, St. Paul faid, I 
would they were cut off that trouble you. St. Aultin was 
once againft all feverities in fuch cafes, but changed his 
mind when he faw the good effe&s that fome banith- 
ments and fines had on the Donatifts: that on which they 
infifted moft, was the burning of Anabaptifts in King Ed- 
ward’s time. So they were now fortified in their cruel 
intentions, and refolved to {pare none, of what age, fex, 
or condition foever they might be, ; 
Bonner kept one Tomkins, a weaver, fome months in 
his houfe, who was found to doubt of the prefence in the 
Sacrament: he ufed divers violences to him, as the tear- 
ing out the hair of his beard, and the holding a candle to 
his hand till the veins and finews burft; and thefe not 
prevailing to make him change, he was at laft burnt in 
Smithfield. One Hunter, an apprentice, not above nine- 
teen years old, was condemned and burnt on the fame:ac- 
count, Bonner was fo much concerned to preferve him, 
that he offered him forty pounds to change: fo mercenary 
did he ‘think other men’s confciences were, meafuring 
them probably by his own. Two gentlemen, Caufton 
and-Ehgbed, one Lawrence a prieft, and two meaner per- 
fons, were burnt near their own houfes in Effex. The 
method in thefe, and in all the other proceedings, during 
the reft of this reign, was fummary, and ew officio: upon 
complaints made, perfous were imprifoned, and articles 
containing the points for which they were fufpected were 
offered to them, which they were required to anfwer ; and 
if their anfwers were heretical, they were burnt for them, 
without any thing being objected to them, or proved 
againft them. Ferrar, who had been. Bithop of St, David's, 
was dealt with in the fame manner by his fucceffor Mor- 
gan. When be was condemned, he appealed to Cardinal 
Pole; but that had no other effect, fave that his execu- 
tion was ftopped three weeks. Rawlins White, a poor 
fifherman, was condemned by the Bifhop of Llandaff, and 
afterwards burnt: Marth, a prieft, was Ree at Chetter; 
and to the ordinary cruelt y of burning, they added a new 
invention of pouring melted pitch on his head. One 
Flower, a rath and furious man, wounded a prieft at St. 
Margaret’s, Weftmintter, as he was officiating; for which, 
being feized on, and found to be an heretic, he was con- 
demned and burnt. The fact was difapproved by all the 
b reformed, 
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BOOK reformed, and he became fincerely penitent for it before 
WI. hedied. After this, for fome weeks, there was a ftop put 
to thofe feverities. 

Thedsen, _he Queen about this time fent for her treafurer, and 
reflores the Ome Of the other officers of her revenue, and told them, 
~ church- that the thought herfelf bound in confcience to reftore all 
lands. the lands of the Church that were then in her hands: fhe 
thought they were unlawfully acquired, and that they 
_ could not be held by her without a fin; therefore the de- 
clared fle would have them difpofed of as Cardinal Pole 
fhould think fit. Some imputed this to a bull fet out by 
the Pope, excommunicating all that kept any lands be- 
longing to abbeys or churches: this alarmed many in 
England; but Gardiner pacified them, and told them, 
that bull was made only for Germany, and that no bull 
did bind in England till it was received. But this did 
not fatisfy inquifitive people; for a fin in Germany was 
likewife a fin in Bhaland ; and if the Pope’s aaacisy 
came from Chrift, it ought to. take place every where 

equally. a ' 
Marcellus Te Julius died in March, and Marcellus was chofen 
Poe ant 10 fucceed him: he turned his thoughts wholly to the 
the Fourth reformation of abufes: he fuffered none of his nephews, 
fucceeds. nor kindred, to come to Court, and refolved effectually to 
. put down non-refidence and pluralities: but he found it 
very difficult to bring about the good defigns he had pro- 
jected, and that the Pope’s power wasfuch, that it was more 
ealy for him to do mifchief than good; which made him 
once cry out, that he did not fee how any could be faved 
that fat in that chair. Thefe things wrought fo much on 
him, that he fickened within twelve days of his election, 
and died ten days after that. Upon his death, the Queen 
endeavoured to engage the French to confent to the pro- 
motion of Cardinal Pole, which fhe did without his know- 
ledge or approbation: but at Rome they were fo appre- 
henfive of another Pope fet on reformations, that they 
made hafte in their choice, and fet up Caraffa, called Paul 





the Fourth, who was the moft extravagantly ambitious 


and infolent Pope that had reigned of a great while. 
The Eng- | On the day of his eleétion, the Englifh ambaffadors en- 
lifh am- tered Rome in great ftate, having in their train one hundred 
and forty horfe of their own attendants; but the Pope would 
Rome, not.admit them to an audience, till they had accepted of 
a grant of the title of the kingdom of Ireland; for he 
pretended it belonged only to him to confer thofe titles, 
The ambaffadors, it feems, knew it was the Queen’s mune 
ye that 
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that they fhould in every thing fubmit to the Pope, and BOOK 
fo took that grant from bith. Their public audience was}: 
given in great folemnity, in which the Pope declared, . 
that, in token of his pardoning the nation, ‘he had added = '555 
‘* to the crown the title of the kingdom of Ireland, by 
** that fupreme power which God had given him to de- 
*‘ ftroy or to build kingdoms at his pleafure. But in 
“ private difcourfe he complained much, that the abbey- 
" ada were not reflored.. He faid it was beyond his 
** power to confirm facrilege; and all were obliged, 
‘under the pains of damnation, to reftore to the laft 
“ farthing every thing that belonged to the Church ; he 
* faid likewife, that he would fend over a collector to 
* gather the Peter-pence ; for they could not expect that 
*¢ St, Peter would open heaven to them, fo long as they 
© denied him his ri ite upon earth,” ‘Thefe were heavy 
tidings to the Lord Mountacute, (Sir Anthony Brown,) 
whole eftate confifted chiefly of abbey-lands, that was one 
of the ambaffadors. But the Pope would endure no con- 
ry and repeated this every time they came to 
‘im, . 
In England, orders were fent to the juftices to look The Eng. 
narrowly to the preachers of herefy, and to have fecret mene, 
{pies in every parifh, for giving them information of all in the per 
people’s behaviour. ‘This was imputed to the fournefs fecution, 
of Spanifh counfels, and feemed to he taken from that 
bafe praétice of the Roman Emperors, that had their in- 
formers, (or delatores,) that went into all companies, and 
accommodated themfelves to all men’s tempers, till they 
had drawn them into fome difcourfes againft the flate, 
and thereby ruined them. People grew fo averfe to cruelty, 
that Bonner himfelf finding how odious he was become, 
and obferving the flacknefs of the other Bithops, refufed 
to meddle any further, and burnt none in five weeks time : 
upon which the Queen writ to him, and required bim to 
do the office of a good paftor, and either to reclaim the 
_ heretics, or to proceed againft them according to law ; and 
he quickly thewed how ready he was to mend his pace, 
upon fuch an admonition. "pe isis 
In the beginning of May the Court was in expectation The 
of the Queen’s delivery, The envoys were named, that ee 
were to carry the ana news to the neighbouring Courts: Vin looked 
the tidings of it did fly over England, and Te Deum was for. 
fung upon it in feveral cathedrals, But it proved tobea 
falfe conception, and all hopes of iffue by her vanithed, 
This tended much to alienate King Philip from her; sn 
. | ee) 18 
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BOOK he finding it more neceffary to look after his hereditary 
crowns, than to fay in England, where he had no hopes 
™ of making himfelf mafter, left her, and that increafed her 
7355" melancholy. sa 

More New fires were kindled. Cardmaker, that had been a 
prebendary at Bath, and Warne a tradefman, were burnt, 
in Smithfield n May. The body of one that fuffered for, 
robbery, but at his execution faid fomewhat favouring of. 
herefy, was burnt for it. Seven’ were burnt in feveral 
parts of Effex. They were condemned by Bonner, and 
fent down to be burnt near the places of their abode, 

_ The Council writ to the great men of the country, to 
gather. many together, and aflift at thofe fpeétacles : and 

. when they heard that fome had come of their own accord 

to the burnings at Colchefier, they writ to the Lord Rich 

to give their thanks to thofe perfons for their zeal; fo 
dexteroufly did they ftudy to cherifh a {pirit of cruelty 
among the people. Bradford, who had been committed . 

foon after he had faved Bourne in the tumult at Saint 
Paul’s, had been condemned with the reft, and was pre- 

ferved til] July. He was fo much confidered, that Heath, 
Archbithop of York, and Day, Bithop of Chichefter, Wef- 

ton and Harpsfield, with the King’s Confeffor, and Al- 
phonfus a Caflro, went to fee if they could prevail on him, 

and had long conferences with him in prifon, but all to 

no purpofe. Bourne was made Bifhop of Bath and Wells, 

and his brother was Secretary of State; but though Brad- 

ford had preferved his life, yet he neither came to vifit 

him, nor did he interpofe for his life; on the contrary, it 

was objeéted to Bradford, that by bis carriage in fup- 
prefling that tumult, it appeared that he had fet it on: but 

he appealed to God, who faw how unworthily they re- 
tarned him eyil for good: and he appealed to Bourne, 

who was fitting among the Bifhops that judged him, if he 

_ had not prayed him for the paflion of Chri to endeavour | 

his prefervation, and if he had not done it at the hazard 

of his own life; but Bourne, as he was afhamed to accufe 

_ him, fo he had not the honefty nor the courage to vindi-. 

_ cate him. A young apprentice was burnt with him, whom 

he encouraged much in his fufferings, and in tranfports of 
joy he hugged the faggots that were laid about him, | 
Thornton, Harpsfield, and others, fet on a perfecution at 
«Canterbury, though Cardinal Pole was ayerfe to it, but. 
‘he durft not now difcover fo much ;’ for the Pope had an 
inveterate hatred to him, and was refolved upon the firft - 
occafion to recall him; and for that end, he entered into a. 

cor- 
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correfpondence with Gardiner, who hoped thereby to BOOK 
-have been made a Cardinal, and Archbifhop of Canterbury: , i 
and upon the hopes he had of that, he ftill preferved Cran- 
mer; for though he’ was now condemned for herefy, yet 55> 
the fee was riot efteemed void till he was formally de-. 
graded. Some faid it was fit to begin with him, that had 
been the chief promoter of herefy in England. But 
Gardiner faid, it was better to try if it could be poflible to 
thake him, for it would be a great blow to the whole 

arty, if he could be wrought on to forfake it; whereas 
if he {hould be burnt, and {hould die with fuch refolution. 
as others exprefled, it would much raife the fpirits of. his 
followers. ‘The fee of Canterbury was now only fequef- 
tered in Pole’s hands, and he being afraid of falling under 
the Pope’s rage, was willing to let the cruel prebendaries 
do what they pleafed. They burnt two priefts and two 
laymen at Canterbury, and fent a man and a woman to 
be burnt in other places in Kent. Two that belonged to 
the diocefes of Winchefter and Chichefter were con- 
demned by Bonner, and were burnt near the places of their 
abode, There were at this time feveral pretended dif- 
coveries of plots both in Dorfetthire and Effex: and 
orders were given to draw confeflions from fome that were 
apprehended, by torture; but the thing was let fall, for 
it was grounded only on the furmifes of the Clergy. 

The Queen was this year rebuilding the houfe of the Retigious 
Francifeans at Greenwich, and had recalled Peyto and bovles fet 
Elfion, of which mention was made, Book I. The one the" 
made her confeffor, and the other was to be guardian of 
that houfe. The people expreffed fuch hatred of them, 
that, as they were pafling upon the river, fome threw — 
flones at them: but they that did it could not be dif- 
covered. Judge Raftal publifhed Sir Thomas More’s More’s 
works at this time; but, as was formerly obferved, he works 
left out his’ letter concerning the Nun of Kent; though Peblithed. 
it lies among his other letters, in that very manufcript 
out of which he publifhed them. He prefixed nothing 
concerning More’s life to his works, which makes it’ 
highly probable that he never writ it; for this was the 
proper time and place for poner te if he had ever 
_ writ it. So that manufcript life of More’s, pretended to 

be writ by him, out of which many things have been 
quoted fince that time, to the difgrace of King Henry, 
and Anne Boleyn, mutt be a later forgery contrived in 
fpite to Queen Elizabeth. ** The Queen did now go on 
‘ with her intentions, of founding religious houfes out of 
Z 3. “ thofe 
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BooxK ‘ thofe abbey-lands that were ftill in the crown. She 
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“recommended it alfo to the Council’s care, that every 


———— “ where’ there might be good preaching, and that. there 
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Ridley and that month became remar. 


Latimer 
are burnt. 


might be a vifitation of the Univerfities. She defired 
“that juftice might be done on the heretics in fuch a 
‘¢ manner, that the people might be well fatisfied about 

* it; and prefled them to take care that there might be 

** no pluralities in England, and that the preachers might 

*« sive good example, as well as make good fermons.” 

The burnings went on: feven were burnt in Auguft in 
feveral places ; fix more were burnt in one fire at Canter- 
bury, and four were burnt in other places, but the parti- 
cular days are not marked. In September five were~ 
burnt at Canterbury, and feven in other places. In 
October two were burnt at Ely, by Shaxton’s means, who 
now completed his apoftafy by his cruelty. The 16th of 

Lape by the fufferings of Ridley 
and Latimer. Three. Bifhops, Lincoln, Gloucefter, and 
Briftol, were fent with a commiffion from: Cardinal Pole 
to proceed againft them. Ridley faid he paid great refpect 
to Pole, as he was of the royal family, and efteemed him 
much for his learning and virtues; but as he was the 
Pope’s legate, he would exprefs no reverence to him, nor 
would uncover himfelf before any that acted by authority 
from him. The Bifhop of Lincoln exhorted him “ to, 
«* return to the obedience of the fee of St. Peter, on whom 
** Chrift had founded his Church, to which the ancient 
“< Fathers had fubmitted, and which himfelf had once 
** acknowledged.” He began his anfwer with a pro- 
teftation, ‘‘ that he did not thereby fubmit to the autho- 
“rity of the Pope or his legate: he faid Chrift had © 
*¢ founded his Church not on St. Peter, but on the faith 
*¢ which he had confeffed : the Bifhops of Rome had been 
‘« held in great efteem, but that was either on the account 
‘* of their perfonal worth, or by reafon of the dignity of 
‘the city. He confeffed he had once been involved in 
‘¢ that fuperftition ; but St. Paul was once a blafphemer : 
‘© and he had difcovered fuch errors in that fee, that he 
‘¢ would never acknowledge it any more.’”’ Latimer ad- 
hered to what he faid.. A night’s refpite was granted 
them, but they continuing ftedfaft next day, they were 
condemned as -obftinate heretics,.and delivered to the 
fecular arm, and the writs were fent down for their burn- 
ing. ‘They prepared themfelves for it with fuch patience 
and cheertulnefs, as very much aniazed their Rorete: * 
As they were led out, they looked up to nine he 
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dow; but he was not in it, for he was then held in difpute 
by fome Friars; yet he looked after them with a very 


tender fenfe of their condition, and prayed earnelily to, 


God to aflift them in their fufferings. When they came 
to the flake, they embraced and encouraged one another. 
Smith preached on thofe words, If I give my body to be 
_ burnt, and have not charity, it profiteth nothing: and he 

compared their dying for herefy, to Judas’s that hanged 
himfelf. Ridley defired leave to anfwer fome points in 
his fermon ; but it was told him, that he was not to be 
fuffered to fpeak, except he intended to recant: fo he 
‘turned himfelf to God, when he faw men were refolved 
to be fo unreafonable to him. He fent a defire to the 
Queen, in behalf of the tenants of the bifhopric of Lon- 
don, from whom he had taken fines, for which he had 


BOOK 
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renewed their leafes ; and prayed that either their leafes - 


might be confirmed, or that their fines might be reftored 
_ out of his goods, which had been feized on when he was 
firft putin prifon: after both had prayed, and undreffed 
-themfelves, the fire was kindled. Some gunpowder was 
hanged about their necks, and that being fired put Lati- 
mer quickly out of his pain: but Ridley had a more 
“lingering torment; for they threw on fo much wood, 
that it was long before the flame broke through it, and 
his legs were almoft wholly confumed before the flame 
choked him. Thus did thefe two Bifhops end their days 
and their miniftry : the one was efteemed to be the ableft 
of all that advanced the Reformation, both for piety, 
"learning, and folidity of judgment : the other was looked 
on as a truly primitive Bifhop, that feemed to have more 
_ of the fimplicity of the firft ages, than the politenefs or 
the learning of later times. Ridley was ill-rewarded 
both by Bonner and Heath: he had ufed Bonner’s mother 
and friends with great kindnefs while he was Bifhop of 
London, and had kept the latter a year and a half in his 
houfe, after be fell in trouble ;’but he made him ill re- 
turns ;-and when he went through Oxford, he did not fo 
much as vifit him: and fo far had men been taught’ to 
put off all humanity, that during their imprifonment in 
Oxford, none of the Univerfity either came to vifit them, 
~ or took care to relieve their neceffities. 


It was obferved that Gardiner was very impatient to Gardiner’s 
have thofe Bifhops burnt, and delayed his dinner that death. 


day till the news fhould be brought him that the fire was 


“kindled: but at dinner he was taken with an illnefs, | 


which turned to a fuppreffion of urine, of which he died 
. Z4 the 
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BOOK the twelfth of November. He went twice to the Parlia- 
ment which was opened the twenty-firft of Odtober, 
~ but could go abroad no more; he. expreffed great forrow 
for his former fins, and often faid, He had erred with St. 
Peter, but had not repented qvith bim. He was believed to 
be of noble extraction, though bafely born ; for his true — 
father was fuppofed to. be Richard Woodvill, that was 
brother to Edward the Fourth’s Queen, grandmother to 
King Henry the Eighth: and this was believed to be the 
oceafion of his fudden preferment to the fee of Win- 
chefter. So thofe that reflected on him for his oppofition 
to the married ftate, faid, that no wonder if perfons bafely 
born, as both he and Bonner were, had no regard to that 
fiate of life. He was learned in the civil and canon 
law ; he had a good Latin ftyle, and had fome knowledge 
in the Greek tongue, but was a very indifferent divine: 
he had a quicknefs of apprehenfion, with a great know- 
ledge of mankind, and the intrigues of courts: he had _ 
all the arts of infinuation and flattery, and was inferior 
to none in profound diflimulation. He died now, when 
he had the profpeét of a Cardinal’s hat, and of all the 
honours which a Pope, .that found him after his own _ 
heart, could do him. Heath was made Chancellor durin 
pleafure; and the Queen gave to the fee.of York the 
Duke of Suffolk’s houte, fallen to her by his attainder, in 
recompenfe for Whitehall, and it was afterwards called 
York Honfe. — , 7 
The Parliae The Parliament was now affembled, and it appeared 
mentill that the nation was much turned in their affeGtions, It 
pieafed — was propofed to give the Queen a fubfidy, and two fif- 
Queen’s . teeriths. This was the firft aid that the Queen had afked, 
condué. though {he was now in the third year of her reign; and 
what was now defired was no more than what fhe might 
have exacted at her firft coming to the crown; and fince 
-the had forgiven fo much at her coronation, it feemed un- 
reafonable to deny it now: yet great oppofition was made 
to it. Many faid, the Queen was impoverifhing the 
crown, aud giving away the abbey-lands, and therefore 
the ought to be fupplied by the Clergy, and not turn to 
the Laity. But it was anfwered, that the Convocation had 
given her fix fhillings in the pound, but that would not 
jerve her prefent occafions ; fo the debate grew high : but, 
to prevent further heats, the Queen fent a meflage, de- 
claring that fhe would accept the fubfidy without the fif- 
_ teenths, and upon that it was granted. The Queen fent 
for the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, and told o 
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fhe could»not with a ‘good confeience exact the tenths gooK 
and firft-fruits of the Clergy, fince they were given toher UL 
father to fupport his unlawful dignity, of being the Su- ————= 
preme Head of the Church: the alfo thought, that all 555+ 
tithes and impropriations were the late & ofthe. - 
Church, and therefore was refolved to refign fuch of them 
as were in her hands. The former part pafled eafily in 
the Houfe; but great oppofition was made to the latter 
part of her motion ; for it was looked on as'a fiep to the 
taking all the impropriations out of the hands of the 
laity: yet upon a divifion of the Honfe, it went fo near, 
that 126 were againft it, and 193 were for it, fo it was 
carried by 67 voices. A bill was put in againft the 
Duchefs of Suffolk, and feveral others that favoured the 
Reformation, and had gone beyond fea, that they might 
freely enjoy their confciences; requiring them to return, 
under fevere penalties: the Lords paffed it, but the Com- 
nions threw it out; for they began now to repent. of the 
fevere laws they had already confented to, and refolved to 
add no more. They alfo reye&ed another bill, for in- - 
capacitating fome to be juftices of peace, who were com= 
plained of for their remiflnefs in profecuting heretics. 
An aé was put in for debarring one Bennet Smith, who 
had hired fome aflaffins to commit a moft detefta- 
ble murder, from the benefit of Clergy; which by the 
courfe of the common law would have faved him. -This 
was an invention of the Priefts, that if any, who was 
capable of entering into orders, and had not been twice 
married, or had not married.a widow, could read, and 
vowed to take orders, he was to be faved in many criminal 
cafes. And it was looked 6n as a part of the ecclefiaftical 
immunity; which made divers of the Bithops oppofe 
this at; yet it paffed, though four of them, and five 
temporal Lords, protefted againft it. There was fuch 
heat in the Houfe of Commons in this Parliament, that 
one Sir Anthony Kingfton, who was a great: ftickler, 
called one day for the keys of the Houle; but when the, 
Parliament was diffolved, he was fent to the Tower for it: 
he was foon after fet at liberty, but next year he and fix 
others were aceufed of a defign of robbing the Exchequer: 
he died before he was brought up to London; the other 
fix were hanged ; but the eviderice againft them does not 
appear on record. 

Cardinal Pole called a convocation, having firft pro-Pole’s de- 
cured a licenfe from the Queen, empowering them both °° for 


3 ot) the reform- 
to meet, and to make {uch canons as they fhould think eevee 


fit, the Clergy. 
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BOOK fit. This was done to preferve the prerogatives of the 
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crown, and to fecure the Clergy, that they might not be 
afterwards brought under a premunire. In it feveral de- 
crees were propofed by Pole, and affented to by the 
Clergy: 1. For obferving the feaft of the reconciliation 
made with Rome with great folemnity: fhey alfo con- 
demned all heretical beeps and received that expofition 
of the faith, which Pope Eugenius fent from the Council 
of Florence to the Armenians. 2. For the decent ad- 
miniftration of the Sacraments, and putting down the 
yearly feafts in the dedications of churches. 3. They 
required all Bithops and Priefts to lay afide fecular cares, 
and to give themfelves wholly to the paftoral charge : 
and all pluralifts were required to refign all their benefices, 
except one, within two months, otherwife to forfeit all. 
4. Bithops were required to preach often, and to provide 
good preachers for their diocefes, to go over them as their 
vifitors. 5. All the pomp and luxury of the tables, fer- 
vants, and families of the Bifhops was condemned; and 
they were required chiefly to lay out their revenues on 
works of charity. 6. They were required not to give 
orders, but after a long and ftriét trial ; which they ought 
to make themfelves, and not to turn it over to others. 
7. They were charged not to beftow benefices upon partial 


regards, but to confer them on the moft deferving, and 


to take them bound by oath, to refide upon them. 
8. Againft giving advowfons before benefices fell vacant. 
g. Againft fimony. ro. Againft dilapidations. 11. For . 


-feminaries in every cathedral for the diocefe; and the 
- Clergy were taxed in a fourth part of their benefices for 


their maintenance. The twelfth was about vifitations. 

It was defigned alfo to fet out four books of Homilies : 
the firft for points of controverfy ; the feeond was for the 
expofition of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Ave, and the Sacraments; the third was 
to be a paraphrafe on all the leffons on holy-days; and 


_ the fourth was to be concerning the feveral virtues and 


vices, and the rites and ceremonies of the Church. . In 


thefe, the wife and good temper of Cardinal Pole may be 


well difcerned. He thought the people were more wrought © 


on by the feandals they faw in the Clergy, than by the 
' arguments which they heard from the Reformers; and 


therefore he reckoned if pluralities and non-refidences, 
and the other abufes of Churchmen, could have been re- 
moved, and if he could have brought the Bifhops to have 
lived better and laboured more, to be ftricter in giving 
; ; orders, . 
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orders, and more impartial in. conferring benefices, and if BOOK 
he could have eftablithed feminaries in cathedrals, heréfy 1! 
might have been driven out of the nation by gentler me- 
thods than by racks and fires. In one thing he fhewed  1555- 
the meannefs of his fpirit, that though he himfelf con- 
demned cruel MR Ei againft heretics, yet he both 
gave commiflions to other Bifhops and Archdeacons to 
try them, and fuffered a great deal of cruelty to be exer- 
cifed in his own diocefe ; but he had not courage enough 
to refit Pope Paul the Fourth, who thought of no other 
way for bearing down herefy, but by fetting up courts of 
inquifition every where. He had clapped up Cardinal 
Morone, that was Pole’s great friend, in prifon, upon fuf- 

icion of herefy; and would very probably have ufed 
himfelf fo, if he had got him at Rome. 

The Jefuits were at this time beginning to grow con- He refules 
fiderable: they were tied, befides their other vows, to an ‘° ons } 
abfolute obedience to the fee of Rome; and fet themfelves rns 
every where to open free-{chools, for the education of — ~ 
youth, and to bear down herefy. They were excufed 
from the hours of the choir, and fo were looked on as a | 
mungrel order between the Regulars and the Seculars. 

They propofed to Cardinal Pole, that fince the Queen 

was reftoring the abbey-lands, it would be to little pur- 

pofe to give them again to the Benedi@tine order, which 

was now rather a clog than a help to the Church: and 
therefore they defired that houfes might be affigned 

to them for maintaining fchools and feminaries; and 

_ they did not doubt but they fhould quickly both drive 

out herefy, and recover the church-lands. Pole did not 

liften to this, for which he was much cenfured by the 
fathers of that fociety. Itis not certain whether he had 

then the fagacity to forefee that diforder which they were 

like to bring into the government of the Church, and 

that corruption of morals that hath fince flowed from 

their fchools, and has been infufed by them generally in 
confeffions, fo that their whole Church is now over-run. - 
with it. Three were burnt at one ftake in Canterbury yore of the 
in November; and Philpot was burnt in Smithfield in reformed 
December: he had been put in prifon foon after that ate bumt. 
Convocation was diffolved, in which he had difputed in 

the beginning of this reign ; and was now brought out to 

the ftake. In all, fixty-feven were burnt this year, of 
whom four were Bifhops, and thirteen were Priefts. 

In Germany a diet was held, in which it was left free Affairs in _ 
to all the temporal Princes to fet up what religion they Germany. 
ta pleafed ; 
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BOOK pleafed; but a reftraint was put’on the ‘ecclefiaflical 
ill. “Princes. Both Ferdinand and the Duke of Bavaria ap-. 
——“———= pointed the chalice to be given to the laity in their do- 
*555- minions; at which the Pope ftormed highly, and threat- 

_ ened to depofe them: for that was his common ftyle, 
Charles the when he was difpleafed with any Prince., The refignation 
Fifth’s re- of Charles the Fifth, which was begun this year, and 
*gnation- “completed the next, drew the eyes of all Europe upon it. 
He had enjoyed his hereditary dominions forty years, and 

the empire thirty-fix. He had endured great fatigues 

by the many journeys he had made; nine into Germany, 

- fix ito Spain, feven into Italy, four through France ; he 

was ten times in the Netherlands, made two expeditions 

to Afric, and was twice in England ; and had croffed the 

fea eleven times. He had unufual fuccefs in his wars; he 

had taken a Pope, a King of France, and fome German 
Princes, prifoners ; and had a vaft aceeffion of wealth and 

empire from the Weft Indies. But now as fuccefs fol- 

lowed him no more, fo he was much afflited with the 

gout, and grew to be much out of love with the pomp 

and vanities of this world, and fo ferioufly to prepare for 

another life. He refigned all his dominions with a great- 

nefs of mind that was much fuperior to all his other con- 
quefts. He retired to a private lodge of feven rooms, - 
that he had ordered to be built for him in the confines of 
Portugal : ‘he kept only twelve fervants to wait upon him, 
and referved for his expence one hundred thoufand crowns 
penfion. In this retreat he lived two years: his firft year 
was fpent chiefly in mechanical inventions, in which he 
took great pleafure: from that he turned to the cultivating 
his garden, in which he ufed to work with thofe hands, 
that now preferred the grafting and pruning tools, to 
fceptres and fwords. But after that he addicted himfelf 
more to ftudy and devotion, and did often difcipline him- 

felf with a cord. It was alfo believed, that in man 
points he came to be of the opinion of the Proteftants be- 
fore he died. His confeffor was foon after his death © 
_ burnt for herefy, and Miranda, Archbifhop of Toledo, 
that converfed much with him at this time, was clapped . 
into prifon on the fame fufpicions. At the end of two » 
years he died, having given a great inftance of a mind 
dfurfeited with the glories of this world, that fought for 
quiet in a private cell, which it had long in vain fearched 

after in palaces and camps. ity ng 

_1s86. ‘In March next year came on Cranmer’s martyrdom. 
cranmers In September laft, Brooks, Bifhop of Gloucefter, eet 
; own 
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down with authority from Cardinal Pole to judge him; BOOK 
with him two delegates came to affift him in the King 
_ and Queen’s name. When he was brought before them, 
he paid the refpect that was due to thofe that fat in the 
King and Queen’s name, ‘‘ but would fhew none to 
“© Brooks, fince he fat there by an authority derived from 
“‘ the Pope, which he faid he would never acknowledge. 
*¢ He could not ferve two matters; and fince he had {worn 
‘¢ allegiance to the crown, he could never fubmit to the 
‘< Pope’s authority. He alfo thewed, that the Pope’s power 
«< had been as unjuftly ufed, as it was ill grounded: that 
“¢ they had changed the laws fettled by Chrift, which he 
“¢ inftanced, in denying the chalice ; in the worfhip in an: 
“‘ unknown tongue ; and in their pretences to a power to 
‘© depofe Princes : he remembered Brooks, that he had 
“* fworn to maintain the King’s fupremacy ; and when he 
* Rudied to caft that back on him, as an invention of his, 
“Che told him, that it was acknowledged in his prede- 
“ ceffor Warham’s time, and that Brooks had then fet 
‘ his hand to it.”” Brooks and the two delegates, Martin 
and Scory, objected many things:to him; as, that he had 
flattered King. Henry, that fo he might. be .preferred by 
him ; and that he had condemned Lambert for denying 
the prefence in the Sacrament, and had been afterwards 
guilty of the fame herefy himfelf; But he vindicated 
himfelf from all afpirings to the fee of Canterbury, which 
appeared vifibly by the flownefs .of his motions, when he. 
was called over out of Germany, to, be advanced to it; 
for he was feven weeks on his journey: He confeffed, 
~he had changed his opinion in the matter of the Sacra- 
“ment, and acknowledged that he had been twice married; 
which he thought was free to all men, and was certainly | 
much better. than to defile other men’s wives. After: 
much difcourfe had paffed on both fides, Brooks required | 
him to appear before the Pope within eighty days, and. . 
an{wer to the things that fhould be objeéted to him: 
he faid, he would do it moft willingly, but he could not) 
poflibly go, if,he were ftill kept.a prifoner.. , 
_In February this year, Bonner and. Thirleby were fent 14 Feb. 
' to degrade him, for bis contumacy in not going to .Rome,. 
when he was all the while kept in prifon. He was clothed |. 
‘with all. the pontifical robes made. of -canvafs, and then. 
they were taken from him, according to the ceremony of | - 
degradation ; in which Bonner carried himfelf with all the 
infolence that might .have been expected from: him, ' 
Thirleby was a good-natured man, and had been Cranmer’s ' 
ga bey. particular 


1556. 
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BOOK particular friend, and performed his part in this ceremony 
with great expreflions of forrow, and fhed many tears at 
~~~ it. In all this, Cranmer feemed very little concerned: he 
1556. faid, it was grofs injuftice to condemn him for not going 
to Rome, when he was {hut up in prifon ; but he was not 
forry to be thus cut off, even with all this pageantry, 
from any relation to that Church: he denied the Pope had 
any authority over him, fo he appealed from his fentence 

to a free General Council. 

He recants. But now many engines were fet on work to make 
him recant : both Englith and Spanifh Divines had many 
conferences with him, and great hopes were given him 
not only of life, but of Beet ee, if he would do it: 
and thefe at laft had a fatal effe&t upon him; for he figned 

_ arecantation of all his former opinions, and concluded it 
with a proteftation, that he had done it freely, only for 
the difcharge of his confcience.. But the Queen was re- 
folved to make him a facrifice to ber refentments; fhe 
faid it was good for his own foul that he repented, but 
fince he had been the chief fpreader of herefy over the 
nation, it was neceflary to make him a public example : 
fo the writ was fent down to burn him ; and after fome 
ftop had been made in the execution of it, new orders 
came for doing it fuddenly. This was kept from Cran- 
mer’s knowledge, for they intended to carry him to the 
fiake, without giving him any notice, and fo hoped to 
make him. die in defpair: yet he fufpecting fomewhat, 
writ a long paper, containing a confeflion of his faith, 
fuch as his con{cience, and not his fears, had dictated. 

He repents, .He was on the 21ft of March carried to St. Mary’s, : 

Fh is where Dr.:Cole preached, and vindicated the Queen’s ' 

mint: juftice in. condemning Cranmer; but magnified his con- 
verfion much, and ‘afcribed it wholly to the workings of 
God’s Spirit: he gave him great hopes of heaven, and 

Estee all the relief that dirges and maffes could 
give him in another ftate. All this while Cranmer was 
obferved to be in great confufion, and floods of tears run 
from his eyes; at laft, when he was called on to fpeak, ' 
he began with a prayer, in which he expreffed much in- 
ward remorfe and horror : then, after he had exhorted the ' 
people to good life, obedience, and charity, he in moft. 
pathetic expreffions confeffed his fin, that the hopes of 
life had made him fign a paper contrary to the truth, and 
againft his confeience; and he had therefore refolved, ' 
that the hand that figned it fhould be burnt firf: he alfo _ 
declared, that he had the fame belief concerning the’ 

ar Sacra- 
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Sacrament, which he had publifhed in the book he writ BOOK 
about it. Upon this there was a great confternation in "l- 
the whole aflembly : but they refolved to make an end of 
him fuddenly ; fo, without fuffering him to go further, 155* 
they hurried him away to the flake, and gave him all the 
difturbance they could by their reproaches and clamours: 

but he made them no anfwer, having now turned his. 
thoughts wholly towards God. When the fire was kin- 

dled, he held bis right hand towards the flame till it was 
confumed, and often faid, That unworthy band: he was 

foon after quite burnt, only his heart was found entire 
among the afhes: from which his friends made this in- 
ference, that though his hand haderred, yet it appeared 

his heart had continued true. They did not make a 
miracle of it, though they faid the Papifts would have 

made a great matter of it, if fuch a thing had fallen out in 

any that had died for their religion. 

Thus did Thomas Cranmer end his days, in the fixty- His cha- 
feventh year of his age. He was a man of great candour, ™r 
and a firm friend; which appeared fignally in the mif- 
fortunes of ‘Anne Boleyn, Cromwell, and the Duke of” 
Somerfet. He rather excelled in great induftry and good. 
judgment, than in a quicknefs of apprehenfion, ora clofe- 
nefs of ftyle. He employed his’ revenues on pious and 
charitable ufes ; and in his table he was truly hofpitable, 
for he entertained great numbers of his poor neighbours 
often at it. - The gentlenefs: and humility of his deport- 
ment were very fingular: his laft fall was the greate(t 
blemith of his life, yet that was: expiated by a fincere re- 
pentance, and a patient martyrdom : and thofe that coni- 
ames ancient and modern times, did not ftick to compare 

im not only to the Chryfoftoms, the Ambrofes, and the 
Auftins, that were the chief glories of the Church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, but to thofe of the firft ages, that 
immediately followed the Apoftles, and came neareft to 
the patterns which they had left the world; to the Igna- 
tiufes, the Polycarps, and the Cyprians. And it feemed 
neceflary that the reformation of the Church, being the 
reftoring of the primitive and apoftolical doétrine, thotild: 
have been chiefly carried on by a man tius eminent for 
primitive and apoftolical virtnes, In January five men More 
and two women were burnt at one flake in Smithfield, bumings. 
and one man and four women were burnt at Canterbury. 
In March two women were burnt at Ipfwich, and three 
men at Salifbury. In April fix men of Effex were burnt 
in Smithfield: aman.and.awoman were burnt at Rochefter, 
and 
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BOOK and another at Canterbury; and fix, who were fent from 

ul. Colchefter, were condemned by Bonner, without giving 

--——. them longer time to confider whether they would recant, © 
556 than till the afternoon; for he was now fo hardened in 
his cruelty, that he grew weary of keeping his prifoners 
fome time, and of taking pains on them, to make them 
recant: he fent them back to Colchefter, where they 
were burnt. He condemned alfo.a blind man, and an aged 
cripple, and they were both burnt in the fame: fire at 
Stratford. In May three women were burnt in Smith- 
field; the day after that, two were burnt at Gloucefter, | 
one of them being blind. Three were burnt at Beccles 
in Suffolk; five were burnt at Lewes, and one at Leicef- 
ter. But on the 27th of June Bonner gave the fignaleft 
inftance of his cruelty that England ever faw:. for eleven 
men and two women were burnt in the fame fire at-Strat- 
ford. The horror of this action, it feems, had fome opera= 
tion on himfelf; for he burnt none till April next year. 
In June three were burnt at St. Edmundfbury, and three 
were afterwards burnt at Newbury. This cruelty was 
not kept within England, but it extended as far as to the 
adjacent iflands. In Guernfey a mother and her two 
daughters were burnt at the fame ftake: one of them was 
a married woman, and big with child: the violence of the 
fire burfting her belly, the child, that proved to be a boy, 
fell out into the flame: he was fnatched out of it by one 
that was more merciful than the reft: but the other bar- 

- barous fpectators, after a little confultation, threw it back 
again into the fire. This was murder without queftion, 
for no fentence againft the mother could execufe this in- 
human piece of butchery; which was thought the more 
odious, becaufe the Dean of Guernfey was a complice in 

it: yet fo merciful was the government under Queen 
Elizabeth, that he, and nine others, that were accufed for 
it, had their pardons. Two were after this burnt at 
-Greenftead, and a blind woman at Derby: four were 
burnt at Briftol, and as many at Mayfield in Suffex, and 
one at Nottingham; fo that in all eighty-five were this _ 
year burnt, without any regard had either to age or fex, 
to young or old, or the lame and the blind; which raifed 
fo extreme an averfion in this nation to that religion, 
that it is no wonder if the apprehenfions of being again .” 
brought, under fo tyrannical a yoke, break out into mot. 

The re. Violent and convulfive ere: GES MCL ies 

formed in- | By thefe means the Reformation was fo far from being 

it upon extinguithed, that it fpread daily more and more, and sith 
this. . ! f Zea. 
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zeal of thofe that profefled it grew quicker. They had 8 Oe K 
frequent meetings, atid feveral teachers that” inftru@ted i 

_ them: and their friends that went beyond fea, and fettled 
in Strafburg, Francfort, Embden, and fome other places 

in Germany, took care to fend over many books for their 
inftruétion and comfort. . 

An unhappy difference was begun at Francfort, which The trou- ” 
has had fince that time great and fatal confequences : Pisa 
fome of the Englith thought it was better to ufe a Liturgy 
agreeing with the Geneva forms; whereas the reft thought 
that, fince they were a part of the Church of England that 
fled thither, they ought to adhere to the Englith Liturgy ; 
and that the rather, fince thofe who had compiled it were 
now fealing it with their blood. This raifed much heat; 
but Doétor Cox that lived in Strafburg, being held in 
great efteem, went thither, and procured an order from 
the fenate, that the Englith fhould continue to ufe the 
forms of their own Church: but the fire was not thereby 
quenched; for Knox, ard fome other hot fpirits, began to - 
make exceptions to fome parts of the Liturgy, and got 
Calvin to declare on their fide; upon which fome of them 
retired to Geneva. Another conteft arofe concerning the 
cenfuring of offenders, which fome faid belonged only to 
the minifter, and others thought that the congregation 
ought to be admitted to a fhare in it. Great animofities 
were raifed by thefe debates, which gave fcandal to the 
ftrangers among whom they lived, and many reflected on 
the {chifms of the Novatians and Donatifts, that rent the 
churches of Afric; the one during the perfecutions, and 
the other immediately after they were over. howe 

In England, Pole was confecrated Archbithop of Canter- Pole made 
bury the day after Cranmer was burnt; which gave oc- A™>ihop 
cafion to many to apply the words of Elijah to him, Thou bury. 
haft killed and taken poffeffion. A week after that he came  ~ 
into London in great ftate, and had the pall. put about 
him by Heath in Bow-church: and’ after that he made 
a cold fermon concerning the beginning, the ufe and 
virtues of the pall, without either learning or eloguence’s 
for it was obferved, that he had fo far changed his ftyle, 
which in his youth was too luxuriant, that it was now 
become flat, and had neither life nor beauty init. The 
pall was a device of the Popes in the twelfth century, in 
which they began firf to fend thofe cloaks to Archbi- 

thops, as a badge of their being the Pope’s legates born. 
- The Queen had founded a houfe for the Francifcang of More te 
the Obfervance in Greenwich laft year: this year the /8\.. 
tan Aa founde 
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founded houfes for the Francifcans and Dominicans in 
London, as alfo a houfe for the Carthufians at Sheen, and 
a nunnery at Sion: fhe alfo converted the church of 
Weftminfter inte an abbey. And, that way might be 
made to the reftoring religious orders, the took care to 
have all the reports, confeffions, and other records, that 
tended to the difhonour of their houfes, rafed; fo that 


no memory might remain of them to the next age. 


For this end fhe gave a commiflion to Bonner, and others, 


’ to fearch all regifters, and to take out of them every thing 


‘The Pope 
{ets ona 
war be- 
tween 
France and 
Spain. 


that was either againft the fee of Rome, or the religious 


houfes: and they executed this commiffion: fo. carefully, 
that the fteps of it appear in the defectivenefs of all the 
records of that time: yet many things have efcaped their 
diligence. This expurgation of theirs was compared to 
the rage of the heathens in the laft perfecution, who de- 
ftroyed all the books and regifters that they, could find 
among the Chriftians.. The monks of Glailesknang were 
in hope to have got their houfe, that had been dedicated 


‘to the honour of Jofeph of Arimathea, raifed again: they 


defired only the houfe, and a little land about it; which 
they refolved. to cultivate, and did not doubt. but. the 
people of the country would contribute, towards their 
fubfiftence: and it is probable that, the like defigns were 
fet on foot for the other houfes: and it was not to be 
doubted, but that as foon as they had again infufed in the 
nation the belief of purgatory, they would have perfuaded 
thofe that held their lands, efpecially if they could come 
near them when they were dying, to deliver themfelves 
from the fin and. punifhments of facrilege, by making 
reflitution, It is true, the nobility and gentry were much 
alarmed at thefe proceedings; and at the laft Parliament 
many in the Houfe of Commons laid their hands on their 


{words, and declared that. they would not part with their. 


eftates, but would defend them. Yet all that intended 
to gain favour at Court made their way to it by found- 
ing chantries for mafles to be faid for them and their an- 
ceftors,-and took out licenfes from the Queen for making 
thofe endowments. i Sisiivita yuan ebiel ge Apaaiet 

A truce was now concluded between France and Spain 


for five years: but the violent Pope broke it. He was — 


offended at the houfe of Auftria, and chiefly at Ferdinand’s 
afluming the. title of Emperor, without his confent: he 
ufed to fay, That all kingdoms were fubject tobim: that be 
would fuffer no Prince to be too familiar with him: and that 
he would fet the world om fire, rather than be driven to do 
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any thing below his dignity. He pretended that he had gpooxk 

reformed the abufes of his own Court, and that he would UL. 
in the next place reform all the abufes that were in other ———~ 
Courts, of which he ordered a great:.collection to be 1556. 
made. When-he was preffed to call a council, he faid, 

He needed none; for be himfelf was above all; and the 
world had already feen twice, to how little purpofe it was 

to fend about fixty weak Bifhops, and forty Divines, that 

-were not the moft learned,.to Trent: he refolved it fhould 
never meet there any more;-but he would call one to fit 

‘in the Lateran: he fignified this to the ambafladors of 
‘Princes only in courtefy; for he would afk advice of 
none of them, but would be obeyed by them all: and if 
Princes would fend: none of their Prelates thither, he 
would hold a Council without them, and would let the 
world fee, what a Pope that had) courage could do. 
-This imperious humour. of his made him talk fometimes 

like a madman: he intended, as was believed, to raife his 
nephew to be King of Naples, and, in order to that, he 

fent. one of his nephews to France, to abfolve the King 
‘from the truce which he had {worn: and promifed to - 
-ereate what. Cardinals that King would nominate, if he 
would make war on Spain; though to the Queen’s am- 
‘baffadors, and all others at Rome, he gave it out, that he 
‘would ‘mediate a peace bettveen the crowns; for a truce 

did not fufficiently fecure the quiet of Europe. The 

French King was too eafily perfuaded by the inftigation 

of the Pope, and the houfe of Guile, to break his faith, 

and begin the war. The Pope alfo began it in Italy, and 

put the Cardinals of the Spanith fation in prifon, and 
threatened to proceed to cenfures againft King Philip, for 
protecting the Colonnefi, who were his ecticdlen enemies. 

He made fome levies among the Grifons, that were: here- 

.tics; but faid, he looked on them as angels of God, and | 
-was confident God would convert them. The Duke of 
_Alva had that reverence for the Papacy, that he took 

arms againft the Pope very unwillingly: he could have 
taken Rome, but would not; and for: the places that he ” 
took, he declared he would deliver them up to the next 
Pope. It gave great {eandal to the world, to fee the Pope 

-fet on fo perfidious a breach of truce 5 and it was thought 
ftrange, that in the fame year a great Prince, in the fitty- 
_fixth year of his age, fhould retire to a monaftery, and that 

one bred a monk, and eighty years old, {hould fet Europe 
lete Game. vied eigen ; 

»» The next year Pole fent Ormaneto with fome Englith 2357. 
pes ee Aa ~ Divines 
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BOOK Divines to vifit Cambridge. They put the churches, in 
Ill. which the bodies of Bucer and Fagius lay, under an inter- 
~ di&t. They made a vifitation of all the colleges and 
mi i257. , chapels, in which Ormaneto fhewed great integrity ; and, 
of the uni. Without refpeé of perfons, he chid fome heads of houfes, - 
verfities. whom he found guilty of mifapplying the revenues of 
their houfes. The two dead bodies were burnt with 
great folemnity: they were raifed and cited to appear, 
and anfwer for the herefies they had taught; and if any 
would anfwer for them, they were required to come. 
The dead faid nothing for themfelves ; and the living 
were afraid to do it, for fear of being fent after them; io 
witnefles were examined, and in conclufion they were 
condemned as obftinate heretics, and the dead bodies, with 
many heretical books, were all burnt in one fire. Pern 
was Vice-Chancellor at this time, and happened to be in 
the fame office four years after, when, by Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s order, public honours were done to the memory 
of thefe learned men; and he obeyed both thefe orders 
with fo much zeal, that it appeared how exaétly he had 
Jearned the leffon, fo much ftudied in that age, of ferving 
the time. After this there was a vifitation of all the 
colleges in Oxford, and there it was intended to aét fuch 
_ pageantry on the body of Peter Martyr’s wife, as had 
i done at Cambridge. But the that could fpeak no 
Englith had not declared her opinions, fo that no wit- 
nefles could be found to convié her of herefy: yet fince 
it was notorioufly known that fhe had been a nun, and 
had broken her vow of chaftity, they raifed her body, and 
buried it in a dunghill: but her bones were afterwards 
agen with St. Fridefwide’s, by Queen Elizabeth’s 
orders * % 2 
ik naae The juftices of een were now every where fo flack in 
inquifition the profecution of heretics, that it feemed neceflary to 
of heretics. find out other tools. So the courts of inquifition were 
thought on. Thefe were fet up firft in France againft the 
Albigenfes, and afterwards in Spain for difcovering the 
Moors, and were’ now turned upon the heretics. ‘Their 
power was uncontrollable ; they feized on any they pleafed, 
upon fuch informations or prefumptions as lay before - 
them. They managed their proceffes in fecret, and put 
their prifoners to fuch forts of torture as they thought fit, 
for extorting confeflions or difcoveries from them, At 
this time both the Pope and King Philip, though they 
- differed in other things, agreed in this, that thefe were. 
‘the only fure means for extirpating herefy, ‘* So, as a 
re n “ ftep 
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* ftep to the fetting them up, a commiffion was given to BOOK 
‘¢ Bonner, and twenty more, the greateft part laymen, to ‘Ml. 
‘* fearch all over England for all fufpected of herefy, that 
*¢ did not hear mafs, go in proceffions, or did not take 557 
“ holy-bread, or holy-water : they were authorized, 
“‘three being a quorum, to proceed either by prefent- 

** ments, or other politic ways: they were to deliver all 

“that they difcovered to their ordinaries, and were to 

“ ufe all fuch means as they could invent; which was left 

* to their diferetions and confciences, for executing their 

* commiffion.”” Many other commiffions fubaltern to 

theirs were iffued out for feveral counties and diocefes. 

This was looked on as fuch an advance towards an in- 
quifition, that all concluded it would follow ere long. 

The burnings were carried on vigoroufly in fome places, 

and but coldly in moft parts, for the diflike of them grew 

to be almoft univerfal. 

In January fix were burnt in one fire at Canterbury, More 
and four in other parts of Kent: twenty-two were fent bumings. 
out of Colchefter to Bonner; but it feems Pole had chid 
him feverely for the fire he had made of thirteen the laft 
year; fo he writ to Pole for directions. The Cardinal 
employed fome to deal with the prifoners, and they got 
them to fign a paper in general words, acknowledging 
“ that Chrift’s body was in the Sacrament; and declar- 
“ing that they would be fubje& to the Church of Chrift, 
“and to their lawful fuperiors.” And upon this they 
were'fet at liberty. By which it appeared that Pole was 
~ willing to have accepted any thing, by which he might 

on the one hand preferve the lives of thofe that were in- 

formed againft, and yet not be expofed to the rage of the 

Pope, as a favourer of heretics. In’ April three men and 

ene woman were burnt in Smithfield: in May three 

were burnt in Southwark, condemned by White, the new 

Bithop of Winchefter, and three ‘at Briftol. Five men 

and nine women were burnt in Kent in June: and in the 

fame month fix men and four women were burnt at Lewes. 

In July two were burnt at Norwich; and in Auguft ten 

were burnt in one day at Colchefter. They were fome 

of thofe twenty-two that were by Pole’s means difcharg- 

ed: but the cruel priefts informed againft them, and faid, 

the favour fhewed to them had fo encouraged all others, - 

that it was neceffary to remove the feandal, which that 

mercy of the Cardinal’s gave, and to make examples of 

fome of them. In Auguft one was burnt at Norwich, 
two at Rochefter, and one at Litchfield, One Eagle, 
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BOOK that went much about from place to place, from which ’ 
iI. he was called Trudge-over; was condemned as a traitor, 
for fome words fpoken againft the Queen. But. all this 
"657 cruelty did not fatisfy the Clergy; they complained that 
‘the magiftrates were backward, and did their duty very’ 
negligently : wpon’ which fevere letters were written to 

feveral towns from the Council-board; and zealous men 

were recommended to be chofen mayors in fundry towns. 

In September three men and one woman were burnt at’ 
Iflington, and two at Colchefter; one at Northampton,’ 

and one at Laxefield: a woman was burnt at Norwich :’ 

a prieft'‘with thirteen other men and three women were 

burnt at Chichefter. “In November three were burnt in 
Smithfield.» Rough, a Scotchman that had a benefice in 
King Edward’s time, kept a private meeting at Iflington: - 

but one of the company being corrupted, difcovered the 

reft, fo they were apprehended as they were going to the 
~‘eommunion, and ‘he and a woman were burnt in Decem- 

ber; fo feventy-nine were burnt in all this year. an 

The Lord ‘This year a horrid murder of one Afgol and his fon’ 
ae was committed by the Lord Stourton, and fome of his 
fervants ; who, after they had butchered them in a moft 
barbarous manner, buried them fifteen. foot deep in the 
ground. The Lord Stourton was a zealous Papift, and 

__ had protefted againft all the aéts that had paffed in King 

. Edward’s time; yet the Queen not only would not par- 

don him, but would not fo much as change the infamous 

death of hanging into a beheading ; not becaufe the pre- 

rosative extends not fo far, as fome have without reafon 

aflerted ; for both the Duke of Somerfet, condemned in: 

the reign of King Edward, and the Lord Audley, con- 
demned under King Charles the Firft, for felony, were be- 

headed: but the Queen refolved in this cafe to thew no 
favour. All the diftinGion was, that the Lord Stourton ° 

was hanged in a filken rope. This was much extolled as. 

an inftance of the Queen’s impartial juftice; and it was 

faid, that fince fhe left her friends to the law, her enemies 

had no caufe to complain, if it was executed on them.. 

The Queen ‘The war breaking out between Spain and France, King’ 
joins tn the Philip had a great mind to engage England in it. The 

againft 5 met A 

France. Queen complained often of the kind reception that was 
given to the fugitives that fled out of England to France; 

_and it was’ believed, that the French fecretly fupplied and 
encouraged them to embroil her affairs: One Stafford 

had this year gathered many of them together, and land- 

ing in Yorkfhire, he furprifed the caftle of itt 

an 
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and publithed a manifefto againft the Queen, that, by BOO Ky 
bringing in ftrangers to govern the nation; {he had for- Mh 
feited her right to the crown: but few came in to him ; 

fo he and his complices were forced to render, and four, 5” 
of them were hanged. ‘The Englith ambaffador in France, 

Dr. Wotton, difcovered that the Conftable had a defign 

to take Calais; for he fent his own nephew, whom he 

had brought over and inftruéted, fecretly to him : he pre- 
tended he was fent from a great partyin that town, who 

were refolved to deliver it up; at which the Conftable 
feemed not a little glad, and entered into a long difcourfe 

with him of the methods of taking it. Yet all this made 

no great impreffion on the Queen; all, her» Council,, 
chiefly the Clergy, were againft engaging, for they faw 

that would oblige them to flacken their feverities at home; 

fo the King found it neceffary to come over himfelf, and 
perfuade her to it.. He prevailed with her; and after a. 
denunciation of war, the fent over eight thoufand men to 

his affiftance, who joined the Spanifh army confifting of 

fifty thoufand that were fet down before St. Quintin. 

The Conftable of France came with a great force to The battle 
raile the fiege ; but when the two armies were in view of oft. Quins 
one another, the French, by a miftake in the word of” 
command, fell in diforder; upon which, the Spaniards. 
charged them with fuch fuccefs, that the whole army was 
defeated : many were killed on the:place, and many were 
taken prifoners, among whom was the Conftable himfelf : 
and the Spaniards loft only fifty men. Had Philip followed 
this blow, and marched ftraight to Paris, he had found 
all France in a great confternation; but he fat flill before 
St. Quintin, which held out till the terror of this defeat 
was much over. The Conftable loft his reputation in it,: 
and all looked on it as a curfe upon that King for the 
breach of his faith, ra gi 

. The French troops were called out of Italy, upon which, The pope 
the Pope, being now expofed to the Spaniards, fell in recalls 
firange fits of rage: particularly, he inveighed much?*!*. 
againft Pole, for fuffering the Queen to join with the 
enenties of the Apoftolic fee: and having made a general 
decree, recalling all his legates and nuncios in the Spa- 
nifh dominions, he recalled Pole’s legatine power among 
the reft: and neither the interceffions of. the Queen’s 
ambafladors, nor the other Cardinals, could prevail with 
him, to alter it ; only, as an extraordinary grace, he con~ 
fented not to intimate it to him. But aiter this he went 
further; he made Friar Peyto a Cardinal: he liked him 
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BOOX for his railing againft King Henry to his face, and thought 


Ik. 





TER] 


that fince the Queen had made him her confeffor, he 
would be very acceptable to her. He recalled Pole’s 
powers, and required him to come to Rome, and anfwer 
to fome complaints made of him, for the favour he had _ 
fhewed to heretics: he alfo declared Peyto his legate for 
England, and writ to the Queen to receive him. But the 
Queen ordered the bulls and briefs that were fent over 
to be laid up without opening them, which had been the 
method formerly practifed, when unacceptable bulls were 
fent over: fhe fent word to Peyto not to come into Eng- 
land, otherwife fhe would fue him, and all that owned 
him, in a premunire. He died foon after. Cardinal 
Pole laid afide the enfigns of a legate, and fent over Or- 
maneto with: fo fubmifiive a meflage, that the Pope was 
much mollified by it, and a treaty of peace being fet on 
foot, this ftorm went over. The Duke of Alva marched 
near Rome, which was in no condition to refift him: fo 
the Pope in great fury called the Cardinals together, and 
told them, he was refolved to fuffer martyrdom, without 
being daunted; which they who knew that he had drawn 
all this on himfelf by his ambition and rage, could fearce 
hear without laughter. Yet the Duke of Alva was willing 
to treat... The haughty Pope, though he was forced to 


yield in the chief points, yet in the punétilios of cere- 


monies he ftood fo high upon his honour,» which he 
faid was Chrift’s honour, that he declared he would fee 
the whole world ruined, rather than yield im a tittle. 
In that the Duke of Alva was willing enough to comply 
with him; fo he came to Rome, and in his mafter’s name 
afked pardon for invading the patrimony of St. Peter ; 
and the Pope gave. him abfolution in as infolent a manner, 
as if he had been the conqueror, The news of this re- 
conciliation was received in England with all the pub- 
lickeft expreffions of joy. In Scotland the Queen Regent 
ftudied to engage that nation in the war: all that fa-_ 
voured the Reformation were for it; but the Clergy op- 
pofed it, The Queen thought to draw them into it, 
whether they would or not, and fent in D’Oifel to befiege 
acaftle in England. But the Scotch Lords complained 
much of that, and required him to give over his attempt, 
otherwife they eae declare him an enemy to the na- 
tion. So, after fome flight fkirmithes on the borders, the 
matter was put up on both fides. This made the Queen 
Regent write to France, prefling them to conclude the 
marriage between the Dauphin and the Queen: secs 
¢ tet which 
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which a meffage was fent from that Court, defiring the BOOK 
Scots to fend over commiffioners to treat about the articles 

of the marriage, and fome of every {tate were difpatched 

for fettling that matter. There was this year great want Le 
of money in the Exchequer of England: and the back- 
wardnefs of the laft Parliament made the Council un- 
willing to call a new one. It was tried what fums could 

be sailed by loan upon Privy Seals : but fo little came in 

that way, that at laft one was fummoned to meet in 
January; yet in the mean while advertifements were given 

them of the ill condition in which the garrifons of Calais 

and the neighbouring places were, and that the French 

had a defign on them; but either they thought there was _ 

no danger during the winter, or they wanted money fo 
much, that no care was taken to fecure them. 

In Germany the’ Papifts did this year blow up the Affairs in 
differences between the Lutherans and the Zuinglians 6e™4y- 
with fo much artifice, that a conference, which was ap- 
pointed for fettling matters of religion, was broken up 
without any good effect: only it difcovered a common 
practice of the Popith party, in engaging thofe that di- 
vided from them into heats and animofities one againft 
another, by which their ftrength was not only much 
weakened, but their zeal, inftead of turning againft the 
common enemy, turned upon one another. But yet the 
many experiments that -have been made of this have not 
been able to infufe that moderation and prudence in many 
of the reformed churches which might have been ex- 
pected. In France the numbers of the reformed increafed 
fo much, that two hundred affembled in St. Germain’s, 
one of the fuburbs of Paris, to receive the communion. 

This was obferved by the people of the neighbourhood, 
and a tumult was raifed: the men for the moft part 
efcaped, but one hundred and fixty women, and fome few 
men, were taken: of thefe fix men and one woman were _ 
burnt; and moft horrid things were publifhed of that 
meeting ; and, among other calumnies, it was faid, they 
facrificed and eat a child. All thefe were confuted in an 
apology, printed for their vindication. The German Princes 
and the Cantons interpofed fo effeétually, and their al- 
liance was then fo neceflary to the crown of France, that 
a ftop was put to further feverities. The Pope complained 
much of that, and of fome ediés that the King had fet 
out, annulling marriages without confent of parents, and 
requiring churchmen to refide at their benefices, as in- 
vafions’on the {piritual authority. : 

. The 
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Book | The beginning of the next :year was famous by the: 
i. —lofs. of Calais, The Duke of Guife fat down before it. 
—on the firft of January. The garrifon confifted but of five. 
1588. hundred men, fo that two forts about it, of which the one 
Calais and commanded the avenue to it-by land, and the other com. 
odin by manded the harbour, were eafily taken: for .the Lord: 
the French. Wentworth, that; was. governor, could not. fpare men: 
enough to defend them. The French drew the water 
out of the ditches, and made the aflault, and carried the 

cattle; which was thought impregnable : after that, the 

town could do little, fo it was furrendered, and the go- 

vernor with fifty officers were made prifoners. of war, 

Thus was this important place, which the Englith had 

kept two hundred and ten years, loft in a week, and that 

in winter. From this the Duke of Guile went to befiege 
Guifnes, which had .a better garrifon of eleven. hundred 
men; but. they were much difheartened. by the lofs of. . 

Calais : they retired into the caftle, and left the town to. 
the French ; but yet they beat them once out of it.The: 

French, after a long battery, gave the affault, and. forced: 

them to, capitulate: the foldiers, as at Calais, had leave to 

go away, but the officers were made prifoners of war. 

The garriion that was in Hammes, feeing themfelves eut. 

off from the fea, and loft, abandoned the place before the 

French fummoned them. The lofs of Calais raifed, great. 
complaints againft the Council; and they, to excufe 
themfelves, caft the blame on the. Lord,Wentworth, and. 

ordered a citation to be made of. him, when he was a 

paltones with the French: his defence was not fit to be 

heard, otherwife. it had been eafy, for the Council to have 

brought him over. He had not above the fourth . part. of 

that number that was neceflary, to defend the: place ; 

and in time of war had no more than were ufually kept. 

there in times of peace; of this, both he, and Sir Edward 
Grimfton, that was comptroller, gave full and timely ad- 
vertifements, but had not thofe fupplies fent them that — 

were neceflary.. They both came over in Queen Eliza-. 

beth’s time, and offered themfelves to trial, and were ac- 
quitted. Grimfton was unwilling to pay the great ranfom. 

that was fet on him: fo, after two years imprifonment, he, 

made his efcape out of the Baftile, and came to England, 

and lived till the ninety-eighth year of his age. He was. 

great grandfather to Sir Harbottle Grimfton, the author’s. 

noble patron and benefactor.. The French after this. 

took Sark, a little ifland in the Channel ; but it was in- 
genioufly retaken by a Fleming, who pretended ane be 

efire 
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‘defired to bury a friend of his, that had died aboard his BOOK’ 
fhip, in that ifland. The French were very careful to) Ul 
fearch the men that came afhore, that they thould have. 
no arms about'them ; but did not think of looking‘into’ 155° 
the coffin, which was full of arms; and when they thought » 
the feamen were burying their dead ‘friend, they armed - 
themfelves, and took all the French that were in the 
caftle. The ingenioufnefs, rather than the importance of 
this, makes it worth the mentioning. © 

The difcontent that the lofs of Calais gave to the Eng- Great dit. 
lith«was fuch, that the Queen could not hope ever to contents 
overcome it; and it funk fo deep in her mind, that it Ssleod. 
haftened her death not a little. «Both fides took upon 
them to draw arguments from this lofs:: the Reformers 
faid, it was'a judgment on the nation for the contempt 
of the true religion, and the cruelties that had been of 
late practifed: tne Papifts faid, the heretics had found: 
fuch fhelter and connivance there, that no wonder the 
place was loft. Philip fent over and: offered his affiftance’ 
to go and retake the place, before the fortifications fhould: 
be repaired, if the Englith would fend over a force equal: 
to fuch:an undertaking : but they, upon an eftimate made: 
of the expence that this and a war for the next year 
would put them to, found it would rife to five hundred? 
and twenty thoufand pounds fterling ; and as the trea-> 
{ure was exhaufted, and could not furnifh fuch a fum, for 
they had no reafon to expeét fuch liberal fupplies’ from 
' the people. The Bithops were afraid left the continuance | 
of the war fhould make it neceflary to proceed more 
gently againft heretics, and thought it better to fit down’ 
with the lofs of Calais, than hazard that : they feemed 
confident, that within a year they fhould be able to'clear: 
the kingdom of herefy ; and therefore moved that pre-» 
gies might ‘be made for a war to begin the year after. 
this. vw it vn gene 

The Parliament affembled; for which the Abbot of The Par- 
Weftminfter and the Prior of St. John of Jerufalem had liament 
their. writs, and fat in it. The Lords defired a conference™*™ 
with the Commons concerning the fafety of the nation; 
and upon that a fubfidy, a tenth, and a fifteenth were. | 
given by the Laity, and the Clergy gave eight fhillings 
in the pound, to be paid in four years. The Abbot of: 
Weftminfter moved, that the privileges of fanctuary might | 
be again reftored to his houle; but that was laid afide. 
The procurers of wilful murder were denied the benefit 
of the Clergy; but great oppofition was made to it os 

the 
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the Houfe of Lords, A bill was brought in, confirming’ 
the letters patents, which the Queen had granted, or 
might grant, This related to the foundations of religious 
houfes ; but one Coxley oppofed this; and infinuated, 
that perhaps the Queen intended to difpofe of the crown, 
in prejudice of the right heir: at which the Houfe ex- 
preffed fo great a diflike, as fhewed they would not have 


it fo much as imagined the Lady Elizabeth could be ex- 


cluded. He had a publie reprimand given him for in- 


finuating a thing fo much to the Queen’s difhonour. 


_A propofition of marriage was at this time privately 
made by the King of Sweden to Lady Elizabeth: but 
fhe rejected it, becaufe it was not fent to her by the 
Queen ; though the meffenger declared that his mafter, 
as he was a gentleman, began at her; and as he was a . 
King, he had ordered him to propofe it next to the Queen. 
But fhe affured him, that if the Queen would leave her to 
herfelf, the would not change her ftate of life. When 
the Queen knew of this; fhe approved much of her fifter’s 
anfwer, and fent one to her to try her mind in it; for 
now the propofition was made to her: but the expreffed 
her diflike of a married ftate fo firmly, that this motion 
fell to the ground. It feems her averfion was very great, 
otherwife the condition fhe was then in was neither fo 


' eafy, nor fo fecure, but that fhe had reafon to defire to be 


out of her keeper’s hands, and to apprehend that her 
danger increafed, as the Queen’s health was impaired :, 
for many of the Bifhops were offering cruel counfels 
againft her. She had been firft fent for upon the break- 
ing out of Wyat’s confpiracy ; and though fhe lay then 
fick in bed, the was forced to come to Court: there the 
was at firft confined to her lodgings, and was afterwards 
carried to the Tower, and led imto it by the traitor’s gate, 
and was ftritly guarded: her fervants were put from her, 
and none had accefs to her, but thofe that were {pies upon 
her; nor was fhe fuffered to walk on the leads, or have 


the ordinary comforts of air. Some were put to the rack _ 


to draw confeffions from them; but none accufed her, ex- 
cept Wyat, and heretra@ted what he had faid, in hopes of 


“a pardon, when he was upon the fcaffold. When it ap- 


- peared that nothing could be made out againft her, the 


was fent down to Woodftock; and was kept under ftric&t 
guards, and very roughly ufed by Sir Henry Bennefield. 
But King Philip fo far mollified the Queen towards her, 
that he prevailed with her to bring her to Court, and to, 
admit her to her prefence. Gardiner, and many sete 

eait 
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dealt much with her to confefs her offences, and afk the Book 
Queen’s pardon : but fhe always ftood upon her innocence, ‘II. 
and faid, the had never offended her, not fo much as in 
her thoughts. When fhe was brought to the Queen, fhe 1558. 
renewed the fame proteftations to her, and begged that 

fhe would entertain a good opinion of her. The Queen, 

though fhe prefled her much to acknowledge fome faulti- 

nefs, yet feemed to be fatisfied with what the faid; and 

parted with her in good terms; of which King Philip had 

fome apprehenfions, for he had conveyed himfelf fecretly 

into a corner of the room, that he might prevent a further 

breach, in cafe the Queen fhould fall into heats with her. 

After this, her guards were difcharged, and fhe feemed te 

‘be at liberty: but fhe had fo many fpies about her, that, 

to avoid all fufpicion, fhe meddled in no fort of bufinefs, 

but gave herfelf wholly to ftudy : thus was fhe employed 

for five years ; during which time fhe was under continual 
 apprehenfions. of death ; which was perhaps a neceflary 
preparation for that long courfe of profperity and glory, 

with which fhe was afterwards bleffed. 

During the fitting of Parliaments, the Bithops did. al- More burn- 
ways intermit their cruelti¢s; but as foon as they were ings. 
over, they returned to them. Cuthbert Simpfon, one in 
Deacon’s Orders, had been taken at the meeting in 
-_Iflimgton, and was racked with extreme feverity, to make 

him confefs all the friends they had in London: but 
nothing was drawn from him}; fo in March he and two 
” others were burnt in Smithfield. In April one was burnt 
at Hereford ; and in May three were burnt at Colchefter: 
feveral books were printed beyond fea, and fecretly con- 
veyed into England: upon which, a proclamation of a 
very flrange nature was fet out; ‘* That if any received 
** any of thefe books, and did not prefently burn them, 
‘¢ without either reading them, or fhewing them to any 
‘* perfon, they were to be executed immediately by mar- 
“ tial law.”” Seven were burnt in Smithfield in the end 
of May, and another proclamation was at that time made 
in the Queen’s name, againft all that fhould fpeak to — 
_them, or pray for them: but no authority could reftrain 
thote prayers which devout minds offered up fecretly to 
God. Six were burnt at Brentford in July: a minifter 
_ was burnt at Norwich in that month. In Auguft a 
entleman was burnt near Winchefter: at St. Edmundf- 
bury four were burnt in Auguft, and three more in No- 
vember ; at the fame time a man and a woman were burnt 
at Ifpwich ; a. woman was alfo burnt at Exeter; and on 
- the 
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the roth of November three men and two women were 
burnt at Canterbury; in all thirty-nine this year. All 
that were burnt during this reign, as far as I could gather 
the number, were two hundred and eighty-four; though 
Grindall, that lived in that time, writes, that in two years 
eight hundred were burnt: many more were imprifoned ; 
fixty died in prifon ; others, after much cruel ufage, Bon- 
ner himfelf often difciplining them with whips and tor- 
tures, were prevailed on to abjure;. but carried in their 
minds a deep averfion to that cruelty which had tempted 
them to fuch apoftafy, At firft pardons were offered: at 


' the flake, to tempt the martyrs to the Jaf moment of 


ll fuccefs, 


their life ; but afterwards the priefts’ cruelty, as it con- 
tinued to the laft week of the Queen’s life, fo it increafed 
to that degree, that Bembridge, who was burnt near 
Winchefter, in Auguft, crying out, when he felt the 
violence of the fire, that he recanted ; the fheriff made his 
people put out the fire, and hoped that, fince the Clergy 
pretended that they defired the converfion, and not the 
deftruétion of the heretics, this aét of mercy would not 
difpleafe them: but the Council writ to him, ordering 


him to go on and execute the fentence, and to take care 


that he thould die a good catholic ; for it was faid, if he 
recanted fincerely, he. was fit to die; and if he did it not 


fincerely, he was not fit to live: and ‘when this was done, 


the theriff was put in the Fleet for his prefumption. 
This. year the Lord Clinton. was fent witha fleet of 


and ftrange 120 fhips, and 7ooo landmen in it, againft France; he 


accidents. 


more earneft in it, becaufe the Conftable, who was the 


_places there were not peopl 


‘made but one. defcent, and: loft 600 men in it; fo, after 
an inglorious and expenfeful voyage, he returned. back. 
The Englith had loft their hearts,.and began to think 
that Heaven was againft them. Extraordinary accidents 
increafed thofe apprehenfions; thunder broke violently in 
Nottingham ; the Trent {welled excefliyely, and did much 
mifchief. Hail-ftones. of a huge bignefs fell in fome 
places. Intermitting fevers were fo univerfal and.con- _ 
tagious, that they raged kee plague: fo that in many 

e énough to reap the harveft : 
all which tended to increafe the averfion to the govern- 


ment, and that difpofed the Queen to hearken to oyer- 


tures of peace. This was projected between the Bithop 

.of Arras and the Cardinal of Lorrain, who were the chief 
favourites to the two Kings, and were both much fet on . 
extirpating herefy, which could not be done during the 
continuance of the war. The Cardinal of Lorrain was 


head 


wee] 
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head of the faStion againft the houfe of Guife, was fuf- B 


pected to favour it, and his three nephews, the Colignies, 
were known to incline to it. The King of France had 
alfo loft another battle this year, at Gravelines, which made 
him defire a peace; for he thought the driving the Eng- 
lith out of France did compenfate both that and his lofs 
at St. Quintin: fo both thofe Princes reckoned they had 
{uch advantages, that they might make peace with ho-. 
nour; and they being thus difpofed to it, a treaty was 
opened at Cambray. Philip in bis own difpofition was 
much. inclined ‘to extirpate. herefy, and the brothers of 
Guife poffeffed the King of France with the fame maxims: 
which feemed more neceffary, becaufe herefy had then 
fpread fo much in that Court, that both the King and 
Queen of Navarre declared themfelves for the Reforma- 
tion; and great numbers in the public walks about Paris 
ufed to affemble at nights, and fing David’s Pfalms in verfe. 
The King of Navarre was the firft Prince of the blood, 
and fo was in great confideration for his rank;, but he was 
a weak man; his Queen, was the wonder of her age, both 
for great parts, eminent virtues, and a moft extraordinary 
fenie of religion. There was an edict fet out, forbidding 
this pfalmody; but the dignity of thefe crowned heads, 
and the numbers of thofe that were engaged in it, made 
it feem not advifable to punith any for it, at leaft-till a 
general peace had been firft made. 


Ook 
Wi, ~ 


1558. 


In April was the Dauphin married to the Queen of The Dau. 


Scotland, which was honoured by an Epithalamium, Phin a 
‘ < ueen of 
otlaad 


writ by Buchanan, reckoned to be'one of the rareft pieces ¢, 


n and 


of Latin poetry. The deputies fent from Scotland were married, 


defired to offer the Dauphin the crown of Scotland, in the 
right of his wife: but they faid, that exceeded the bounds 
of their commiffion, fo they only promifed to reprefent 
the matter to the ftates of ee Fy but could not cons 
ceal the averfion they had to it., Soon after, four of the 
feven that were fent over died, and the fifth efcaped nar- 
rowly. It.was generally fufpeéted. that they were poi- 
faded . When the reft returned to Scotland, an affembly of 
the ftates was called, in which it was agreed to allow the 
Dauphin the title of King, but with this provifo, that he 
fhould haye no power over them; and that it was only a 
bare title which they offered: him.» This was appointed to 
be carried to him, by the Earl of Argyle and the Prior of 
St, Andrew’s, who had: been the chief fticklers for the 
French intereft, in hopes of the Queen Regent’s protection 
againft the rage of the Bifhops, in matters of religion. . 

i . saga Tn 
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In England a Parliament was called the fifth of No- 
vember: the Queen being ill, fent for the Speaker of the - 
Houfe of Commons, and laid before him the ill condition 
of the nation, and the neceflity of putting it in a pofture 
of defence: but the Commons were fo ill fatisfied with 
the conduét of affairs, that they could come to no refolu- 
tion ; fo on the 14th of that month twelve of the chief 


lords of both eftates came down to the Houfe of Com- 


mons, and defired them to grant a fubfidy to defend the 
nation, both againft the French and Scots: but the Com- 
mons came to no conclufion, till'the Queen’s death, on 
the 17th, put an end to the Parliament. 


Her falfe conception, and the melancholy that followed 


it, which received a furcharge from the lofs of Calais, 


brought her into an ill habit of body, and that turned to a 
dropfy, which put an end to her unhappy reign, in the 
forty-third year of her age, after fhe had reigned five 
ears, four mouths, and eleven days. Sixteen hours after 
ner, Cardinal Pole died, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
He left Priuli, a noble Venetian, that bat lived twenty- 
fix years in an entire friendfhip with him, his executor: 
but as Pole had not ftudied to heap up much wealth, fo 


- Priuli, who had refufed a Cardinal’s hat, rather than be 


Pole’s 
death and 
character, 


obliged thereby to lofe his companys ave it all away, 
and referved nothing to himfelf, but his breviary and 
diary. f 
Pole was a learned, humble, prudent, and moderate 
man, and had certainly the beft notions of any of his 
arty then in England: but he was almoft alone in them; 
0 that the Queen, whofe temper and principles were 
fierce and fevere, preferred the bloody counfels of Gar- 
diner and Bonner, to the wifer and better methods which 
he propofed. And though his fuperftition for the fee of 
Rome continued ftill $4 3 him, yet his eyes were opened 
in many things. His being legate at Trent, and his re-_ 
tirement at Viterbo, had both enlightened and compofed 
his mind; and that, joined to the probity and fweetnefs 
of his temper, produced great effe&ts in him. His cha- 
rater deferves the more to be enlarged on, becaufe there 
were no others of the Clergy at that time, concerning | 
whom even a partial hiftorian can find much good to re- 
late; for their temporifing and diffimulation in the 
changes that were made, and their cruelty when power _ 
was put in their hands, were fo fcandalous, that it is, 
{carce poflible to write of them with that foftnefs of ftyle 


The 


' that becomes an hiftorian, * 
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~ The Queen had been bred to fome more than ordinary BOOK 
knowledge : a froward fort. of virtue, and a melancholy lL. 
pity, are the beft things that can be faid of her. She “Sp 
eft the conduét of affairs wholly in the hands of her ee 
Council, and gave herfelf up to follow all the diétates and Queen's 
humours of the Clergy: and though the efteemed Pole charaéter. 
beyond them all, yet fhe imputed the moderatenefs of his 
counfels rather to his temper than to his judgment; and 
perhaps thought that the Pope, who prefled all Princes to 

fet up courts of inquifition for extirpating of herely; was 

more likely to be infallible than the Cardinal: and as 
Princes were required by the fourth Council in the La- 

teran to extirpate heretics, under the pain of forfeiting 

their dominions; fo the Pope had fet out a decree this 

_ year, by the advice of his Cardinals, confirming all ca- 

nons again{t heretics, declaring that fuch Princes as fell 

into herefy did thereby forfeit all their rights, without 

any fpecial fentence; and that any that could, might feize 

on their dominions. The Bifhops had al]{o this to fay for 

their feverities, that, by the oath which they took at their 
confecrations, they were bound to perfecute heretics with all 
their.might ; fo that the principles of that religion work- 
ing on four and reyengeful tempers, it was no wonder 

that cruel counfels were more acceptable than moderate 

ones, 
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BOOK IV. 


Of the Settlement of the Reformation in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 


oe . 
Tue morning after Queen Mary died, the Lord Chan-_ 1558. 
cellor went to the Houfe of Lords, and communicated fee h 
them the news of her death, and then fent for the Com- peepee 
mons, and declared it to them; and added, that the ed. 
crown was now devolved on their prefent Queen Eliza- 

beth, whofe title they were refolved to proclaim, ‘This 

was echoed with repeated acclamations, which were fo 

full of joy, that it appeared how weary the nation was of 

the cruel and weak adminiftration of affairs. under the 

former reign, and that they hoped for better times under 

the next, And indeed the proclaiming the new Queen, . 

both at Weftminfter and in the city of London, was re- 

ceived with fuch unufual tranfports of joy, as gave the 
melancholy priefis juft caufe to fear a new revolution in 

matters oe religion ; and though the Queen’s death af- — 
fegted them with a very fenfible forrow, yet the joy in 

this change was fo great and fo univerfal, that a fad look 

was thought criminal, and the priefts were glad to vent 

their griefs at their forfaken altars, which were now like 

to be converted again to communion-tables, 

The Queen came from Hatfield, where the had lived T° Queen 


det came to 
Bba | private, London. 


\ 
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BOOK private, to London. The Bifhiops met her at Highgate : 
IV. the received them all kindly, only the looked on Bonner 
as defiled with fo much blood, that it feemed indecent to 
55° treat him with the {weetnefs that always attends the be- 
ginnings of reigns; for common civility to a perfon fo 
polluted might feem fome countenance to “his crimes. 
She paffed through London, in the midft of all the joys 
that people, delivered from the terror of fires and flavery, 
could exprefs. She quickly fhewed, that the was refolved 
to retain no impreflions of the hardthips fhe had met with 
in her fifter’s time, and treated thofe that had ufed her worft 
with great gentlenels, Bennefield himfelf not excepted ; 
only with a tharpnefs of raillery fhe ufed to call him her 
Jailor, She gave notice of her coming to the crown to 
all foreign Princes, and writ particular acknowledgments 
to King Philip, for the good offices he had done her. 
Among the rett, fhe writ to Sir Edward Karn, that was 
her fifter’s ambaflador at Rome. But the Pope in his 
ufual, ftyle told him, that England’was a fee of the Papacy, 
and that it was a high prefumption in her to take the 
crown without his confent, efpecially the being illegiti- 
mate: but he faid, if the would renounce her pretenfions, 
and refer herfelf wholly to him, the might expeé from 
him all the favour that could confit with the dignity of 
the Apoftolic fee. The Queen, hearing this, recalled Karn’s 
power; but he, being a zealous Papilt, continued fill at 
Rome. oe) hn 
Philip pro- Philip propofed marriage to'the Queen, and undertook + 
ape wine t® procure a difpenfation for it from Rome: but the 
Qucen, but Queen, as fhe continued all her life averfe to that ftate of 
in vain — Jife, fo fhe knew how unacceptablea ftranger, and par- 
ticularly a Spaniard, would be to her people. She did not 
much value the Pope’s difpenfation ; and if two filters 
might marry the fame perfon, then two brothers might 
likewife marry the fame woman; which would have 
overthrown all the arguments for her father’s divorce 
with Queen Catharine, upon which the validity of her 
mother’s marriage and her legitimation did depend. | Yet 
though fhe firmly refolved not to marty King Philip, the 
thought that, during the treaty at Cambray, it was not fit 
to put him quite out of hopes; fo he fent to Rome for a 
difpenfation; but the French fent to oppofe it, and fet up 
a pretenfion for the young Queen of Scotland, as the 
. rightful heir to the crown of Scotland. = 
Thecounr “Lhe Queen'continued to'‘employ,moft of her fifter’s Privy 
po Counféllors; and they had turned: fo often beforey in 
religion. + Raat matters 
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matters of religion, that it was not likely they would be Boo K 
intraétable in that point: but to thefe fhe added divers 1V- 
others; the moft eminent of whom were Sir William Cecil 
and Sir Nicholas Bacon. She ordered all that were im- 155+ 
prifoned on the account of religion to be fet at liberty : 
upon which, one, that ufed to talk pleafantly, told her, 
the four Evangelifts continued fill prifoners, and that the 
people longed much to fee them at liberty. She anfwered, 
fhe would talk with themfelves, and know their own 
mind. Some propofed the annulling all Queen Mary’s 
Parliaments, becaufe force was ufed in the firft, and the 
writs for another were not lawful, fince the title of Su- 
‘ preme Head was left out in the fummons, before it was 
taken away by law: but it was thought a precedent of 
dangerous confequence, to annul Parliaments upon errors 
in writs, or particular diforders. The Queen defired, that 
all the changes that fhould be made might be fo managed, 
as to breed as little divifion among her people as was 
pofiible : fhe did not like the title of i ane Head, as im- 
porting too great an authority. She loved magnificence 
in religion, as fhe affected it in all other things; this made 
her inclined to keep images flill in churches: and, that 
the Popifh party might be offended as little as was poffible, 
fhe intended to have the manner of Chrift’s prefence in 
the Sacrament defined in general terms, that might com- 
rehend all fides. .A feheme was formed of the method 
in which it was moft advifable for the Queen to proceed, 
and put in Cecil’s hands. 
“¢ It was thought necefary to do nothing till a Parlia- A fcheme 
« ment were called. The Queen had reafon ta look for all Propofed- 
the mifchief that the Pope could do her, who would fet on 
“¢ the French, and, by their means, the Scots, and perhaps 
“the Irith, againft her. The Clergy, and thofe that 
*¢ were employed in Queen Mary’s time, would oppofe 
*¢ it, and do what they could to inflame the nation; and 
“the greater part of the people loved the pomp of the 
*¢ old ceremonies. It was therefore propofed, that the 
~ © Queen fhould on any terms make peace with France, ° 
*‘and encourage the party in’ Scotland that defired a 
reformation. The Clergy were generally hated for 
_* their cruelty, and it would be eafy to bring them with. 
sin the ftatute of premunire. Care was alfo to be taken 
© to expofe the former counfellors, for the ill conduct of 
“affairs in Queen Mary’s time, and fo to leflen their 
“credit. It was alfo propofed to look well to the com- 
‘* miffions, both for the peace and the militia, and to the 
sun Bb3 ‘* univerfities. 


- 
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B <i ‘‘univerfities. Some learned men were to be ordered to 
_*. © confider-what alterations were fit to be made, and by 
‘se ‘* what fteps they fhould proceed.” It was thought fit to 
"begin with the communion in both kinds. : 

Theim- © Now did the exiles, that had fled beyond fea, return 
patience of aoain; and fome zealous people began in many places 

fome, Se : ‘age es Eph a 
to break images, and fet up King Edward’s fervice again. 
Upon this, the Queen ordered, that the Litany, and other 
parts of the fervice, fhould be faid in Englith, and that no 
elevation fhould be ufed in the mafs: but required her 
- fubje€ts by proclamation to avoid all innovations, and ufeé 
no other forms but thofe that fhe kept up in her chapel, 
27 Decem, till it fhould be otherwife appointed in Parliament. She » 
ordered her fifter’s funeral to be performed with the or- 
dinary magnificence: White, Bifhop of Winchefter, that 
preached the fermon, not only extolled her government 
much, but made fevere reflections on the prefent ftate of 
affairs; for which he was confined to his houfe for fome 

‘time. ! ; 

Parker re- = Many fees were now vacant; fo one of the firft things 
fules the that came under confultation was the finding out fit men 
Canterbury for them. Dr, Parker was pitched on,.as the fitteft man 
long. for the fee of Canterbury: he had been chaplain to Anne 
Boleyn, and had been employed in inftruéting the Queen 
in the points of religion when fhe was young; he was 
well known to Sir Nicholas Bacon, and both he and 
Cecil gave fo high a character of him, that it meeting 
_ with the Queen’s particular efteem, made them refolve on 
advancing him. But as foon as he knew it, he ufed all 
the arguments he poflibly could againft it, both from the 
weaknefs of his body, and his unfitnefs for fo great a 
charge. He defired that he might be. put in fome fmal] 
benefice of twenty nobles a year; fo far was he from 
a{piring to great wealth or high dignities: and, as Cranmer 
had done before him, he continued for many months fo 
averfe to it, that it was very hardto overcome him. Such 
promotions are generally, if not greedily, fought after, yet 
at leaft willingly*enough undertaken ; but this looked liker 
the practices in ancient than modern times. In the beft 
_ ages of the Church, inftead of that ambitus which has 
given fuch feanda] to the world in later times, it was 
ordinary for men to fly from the offer of great preferments, 
and to retire to a wildernefs or a monattery, rather than 
undertake a charge, which they thought above their merit 
or capacity to difcharge. And this will ftill thew itfelf in 
all fuch as have a jut fenfe of the paftoral care, and yes 
ider 
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fider the difcharging that, more than the raifing or en- BOOK 

riching themfelyes or their families. And it was thought JV. 

no {mall honour to the Reformation, that the two chief ~—-—= 

inftruments that promoted it, Cranmer and Parker, gave 155% 

fuch evidences of a primitive fpirit, in being fo unwilling- 

ly advanced. 
The feals were taken from Heath, and put in Bacon’s . 155% 

hands, who was declared Lord Keeper, and had all the 20", 

dignity and authority of the Chancellor’s office, without Keeper. 

the title; which was perhaps an effect of his great modefty, 

that adorned his other great qualities. As he was emi- 

nent in himfelf, fo he was happy in being father to the 

great Sir Francis Bacon, one of the chief glories of the 

Englifh nation. — A ot 

On the 13th of January the Queen was crowned. The Queen 

When fhe entered into her chariot at the Tower, fhe offered is crowned. 


~up an humble acknowledgment to God for delivering 


her out of that lion’s den, and preferving her to that joy- 
ful day. She paffed through London in great triumph, 
and received all the expreflions of joy from her people 
with fo much fweetnefs, as gained as much on their hearts, 
as her fifter’s fournefs had alienated them from her. Under 
one of the triumphal arches, a child came down as from 


_ heaven, reprefenting Truth with a Bible in his hand, which 
- fhe received on her knees, and kiffed it, and faid, -the pre- 


ferred that above all the other prefents that were that day 
made her. She was crowned by Oglethorp, Bifhop of 
‘Carlifle, for all the other Bifhops refufed to affift at it; 
and he only’ could be prevailed on to do it. _ They per- 
ceived that fhe intended to make changes in religion; and 
though many of them had changed often before, yet they 
refolved now to ftick firmer to that which they had fo 
Jately profeffed, and for which they had fhed fo much 
blood. (a3 

The Parliament was opened on the 25th of January. A Parlia. 
Bacon made a long fpeech both concerning matters of ment is 
religion, and the ftate of the nation. He defired they “led. 
would examine the former religion without heat or partial 
affetion ; and that all reproaches might be forborne, and 
extremes avoided; and that things might be fo fettled, 


that all might agree in an uniformity in divine worthip. 


He laid open the errors of the former reign, and agera-- 


vated the lofs of Calais; but fhewed, that it could not be 


eafily recovered. fle made a high panegyric on the 
Queen: but when he fhewed the neceffities fhe was in, 


he faid, the would defire no fupply, but what they fhould - 
‘a Sh va Bb4 freely 


BOOK 
IV, 


TH59- 


The peace 
at Cam- 
bray- 
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freely and cheerfully offer.. ‘The Honfe:of. Commons be- 
gan at a debate, whether the want of the title of Supreme 


‘Head in the enumeration of the Queen’s titles, made a 


nullity in the writs, by which this and fome former Par- 
liaments had been fummoned: but they con¢luded in the 
negative. a aA eda 
~ The treaty at Cambray ftuck chiefly at the reflitution of 
Calais; and King Philip for a great while infifted fo 
pofitively on it, that he refufed to make peace on other 


_ terms. England had. lof it by.a war, in which they en- 


gaged on his account; fo in honour he was bound to fee 
to it. But when the hopes of his marrying the Queen 
vanifhed, and when he faw: fhe was going to make changes 
in religion, he grew more carelefs of hér interefts, and 
told the Englith ambafladors, that, unlefs they would 
enter into a league for keeping up the war fix years longer, 
he muft fubmit to the necetlity of his affairs, and make 


. peace. So the Queen liftened to propofitions fent her 


from France. She complained of the Queen of Scotland’s 
afluming the title and arms of England. It was anfwered, 
that, fince fhe carried the title and atms of France, fhe had 


no reafon to quarrel much on, that account. She faw fhe 


could: not make war with France alone, and knew that 
Philip had made a feparate peace. She had no mind to 
begin her reign with a war, that would probably be un- 
fuccefsful, or demand fubfidies that would be fo grievous, 


‘as that thereby fhe might lofe the affections of her people, 


The lofs of Calais was no reproach on her, but fell wholly 
on her fifter’s memory. And fince {he intended tomake ~ 
fome changes in matters of religion, it was neceflary to be 
at quiet with her neighbours: upon this, {he refolved to 
make peace with France on the beft terms that could be 
obtained. _ It was agreed, that at the end of eight years 
Calais fhould either be reftored, or five hundred thoufand 
crowns fhould be paid the Queen: yet if during that 
time fhe made war, either on France or Scotland, fhe 

was to forfeit her right to Calais. Aymouth in Scotland ~ 
was to be rafed, and all differences on the borders there 
were to be determined by fome deputed on both fides. 


This being adjufted, a general peace between the crowns - ~ 


- of England, France, and Spain was concluded: and thus 


the Queen being freed from the dangerous confultations 
that the continuance of a war might haye involved her in, 
was the more at liberty to fettle matters at home. 


Aéts patted. The fir bill that was brought to try the temper of the | 


in Parlia- 
Ment. 


Parliament, was for the reftitution of the tenths and firft- 
| ; 3 : ~ fruits 
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fruits tothe crown. Againft this all the Bifhops protefted; BOOK 
but that was all the oppofition made to it. By it, not _ 
only that tax was of new laid on the Clergy, but all the ———— 
impropriated benefices, which Queen Maryhadfurrendered, '55 
were reftored to the crown. 

After this, the Commons made an addrefs to the Queen, The Com- - 
defiring her to choofe fuch a hutband as might make both f0"a hy 
- herfelf and the nation happy. She received this very to marry. 

kindly, fince they had neither limited her to time nor 
nation; but declared, that as hitherto fhe had lived with 
great fatisfaction in a fingle ftate, and had refufed the pro- 
pofitions that had been made her both in her brother’s 
and fifter’s reign, fo fhe had no inclination to change her 
courfe of life. If ever fhe did it, fhe would take care 
that it fhauld be for the good and to the fatisfaction of 
her people, She thought fhe was married to the nation 
_at her coronation, and looked on her people as her chil- 
dren; and fhe would be well contented, if her tombftone 
might tell pofterity, Here lies @ Queen that reigned fo long, 
and lived and died a virgin. There was little more pro- 
grefs made in this matter, fave, that a committee was ap- 
pointed by both Honfes to confider what fhould be the 
authority of the perfon whom the Queen might happen 
to marry: but fhe fent them a meflage, to proceed to 
other affairs, and let that alone. Paid ees 

A bill for the recognition of her title to the crown was Her title to 
put in: it was not thought neceffary to repeal the fen- the crown 
tence of her mother’s divorce, for the crown purged all ine 
defects; and it was thought needlefs to look back unto ~ 
a thing, which could not be done, without at leaft cafting 
fome reproach on her father; fo it was in general words 
enacted, ‘That they did afluredly believe and declare, 

** that by the laws of God and the realm fhe was their 
« lawful Queen, and was rightly and lineally defcended.”’ — 
This was thought a much wiler way, than if they had 
examined the fentence of divorce, that pafled upon the 
conteflion of a‘precontract, which muft have revived the 
remembrance of things that were better left in filence. — 

Bills were put in for the Englith fervice, for reviving aas con- 
King Edward’s laws, and for annexing the fupremacy ceming 
again to the crown. To that concerning the fupremacy, Seana 
_ two temporal Lords, and nine Bishops, with the Abbot of 
_ Weftminiter, diffented. It was propofed to revive the 
law for making the Bithops by letters patents, as was in 
King Edward’s time: but they chofe rather to revive the 
act for electing them, made in the 25 Hen. VILL. They re- 

a vived 
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BOOK vived all a&s made againft the Pope’s power in King 
Iv. Henry’s time, and repealed thofe made by Queen Mary. 
-_—_— They enaéted an oath, for acknowledging the Queen 
*559+ Supreme Governor in all caufes, and over all perfons. Thole 
that refufed it were to forfeit all offices that they held 
either in Church or State, and to be under a difability 
during life. If any fhould advance: the authority of a 
foreign power, for the firft offence they were to be fined 
-or imprifoned, for the fecond to be in a premunire, and 
the third was made treafon. The Queen was alfo em- 
powered to give commiffions for judging and reform- 
ing ecclefiaftical matters; who were limited to judge 
nothing to be herefy, but what had been already fo 
judged by the authority of the Scriptures, or the firft 
four General Councils. ~All points that were not decided 
either by exprefs words of Scripture, or by thofe Coun- 
ceils, were to be referred to the Parliament and Convoca- 
‘tion. The title of i Ot Head was changed; partly 
becaufe the Queen had fome {cruples about it, partly to 
anoderate the oppofition which the Popith party might. 
otherwife make to it: andthe refufing the oath was made 
no other way penal, but that all offices or benefices were 
forfeited upon it; which was a great mitigation of the 
feverity in King Henry’s time. The Bithops are faid to 
have made feveral fpeeches againft this in the Houfe of 
Lords: but that which goes under the name of Heath’s 
fpeech muft be a forgery; for in it the fupremacy is 
-ealled a new and unheard-of thing, which could not 
have flowed from one that had fworn it fo often, both 
under King Henry and King Edward. Tonftall came not 
- to this Parliament; and he was fo offended with the cruel- 
ties of the laft reign, that he had withdrawn himfelf into 
his diocefe, where he burnt none himfelf: upon that it 
‘was now thought, that he was fo much alienated from 
thofe methods, that fome had great hopes of his declar- 
ing for the Reformation. Heath had been likewife. very 
anoderate, nor were any burnt under him. Upon the power 
‘given the Queen, to appoint fome to reform and dire& all 
ecclefiaftical matters, was the court called the High Com- 
miffion Court founded ; which indeed was nothing but the © 
fharing that authority, which was in one perfon in King 
“Henry’s time, inte many hands: for that court had no 
other authority but that which was lodged formerly in | 
_ Cromwell, as the King’s Vicegerent, and was now thought 
too great to be trufted to one man. wi 
Great complaints were made of feditious fermons, 
: preached 
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preached by the Popifh Clerey: upon which the Queen BOOK 
followed the precedent that her fifter had made, and for- __1V- 
bid all preaching, excepting only by fuch as obtained a —— 
licenfe under the Great Seal for it: fhe likewife fent an ,_ ee 
order to the Convocation, requiring them, under the pains i ag 
of a premunire, to make no canons. Yet the Lower licenfe 

Houle, in an addrefs to the Upper Houfe, declared for the forbidden. 

corporal prefence, and that the mafs was a propitiatory 

facrifice, and for the fupremacy, and that matters of re- 

ligion fell only under the cognizance of the paftors of the 

Church. The greateft part of both the univerfities had alfo 

fet their hands to all thefe points, except the laft. 

This, it feems, was the rather added by the clerks of A public 

_convocation, to hinder a public conference, which the "SS 

Queen had appointed between the Bifhops and the re-ji70, 

formed Divines. It was firft propofed to Heath, who was ° 

ftill a Privy Counfellor; and he, after fome conference 

about it-with his brethren, accepted of it. Nine of a fide 

were to difpute about three points : worfhip in an uaknown 

tongue; the power that every particular Church had to 

alter rites and ceremonies; and the mafs’s being a pro- 

pitiatory facrifice for the dead and the living. AJl was to 

be given in writing. ‘The Bifhops were to begin in every 

point, and they. were to interchange their papers, and an- 

{wer them. ‘The laft of March was the firft day of con- 

ference, which was held in Wefiminfter Abbey, in the 

prefence of the Privy Council, and both Houfes of Parlia- 

ment. The Bithop of Winchefter pretended, there had 

been fome miftake in the order, and that their paper was 

not quite finifhed ; but that Dr. Cole fhould deliver in dif- 

courle what they had prepared, though it was not yet in 

that order, that it could be copied out. The fecret of this 

was, the Bifhops had refolved openly to vindicate their 

dogtrine, but not to give any papers, or enter into difpute 

with heretics, or fo far to acknowledge the Queen’s fu- 

premacy, as to engage in conferences. at her command, 
Cole was obfervyed to read almoft all he faid, though he 

affected to be thought only to deliver a difcourle fo, as if 

moft part of it had been extemporary. heh 1 
_. The fubftance of it was, that though the worfhip in a Arguments 
known tongue had been appointed in the Scriptures, yet for and - 
_ the Church had power to change it, as fhe changed heen 
Sabbath, and had appointed the Sacrament to be received in an un- 
fafting, though it was infituted after fupper. To eat blood known 
was forbid, and a community of goods was fet up by the ‘"8"* 
Apoftles; yet it was in the power.of the Church to alter 
Fant 2. aap thefe 
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BOOK thefe things. He enlarged on the evil of fchifm, and the 
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necefiity of adhering to the Church of Rome. Vulgar 
tongues changed dail , but the Latin was the fame, and . 
was {pread over many countries. The people might reap 
profit from prayers which they underftood not, as well as - 
abfent perfons, The Queen of Ethiopia’s Eunuch read 
Tfaiah, though he underflood him not; and Philip was 
{ent to explain that prophecy to him. 

_ Horn, when this was ended, read the paper drawn by 
the Reformers: he began it with a prayer, and a protefta- 
tion of their fincerity. They founded their affertion on 
St. Paul’s Epiftle to the Corinthians; in which he enjoin- 
ed them to pray with underftanding, that fo the unlearned 
might fay Amen; and that nothing fhould be fpoken that 

might give an uncertain found, but that all things fhould 
be done to edification; and though the fpeaking with 


_ firange tongues was then an extraordinary gift of the 


Holy Ghoft, yet he forbids the ufing it, where there was 
no interpreter. Things fo exprefsly enjoined could not 
be indifferent, or fall under the power of the Church. The 
Jews had their worfhip in the vulgar tongue; fo had alfo 
the moft barbarous nations, when converted to Chriftianity. 
The natural ufe of fpeech was, that every thing which 
was faid might be underftood. Quotations were brought, 
to thew. that Pfalms were daily fung in the vulgar tongue 
among all nations. a, ts 

When they ended their paper, it was received with a 
fhout of applaufe, and was put in the Lord Keeper’s hands, 
figned by them all. But the Bithops refufed to deliver 
theirs. The next day was appointed for confidering 
the fecond point: but the Bithops refolved to go no further 
in the conference; for they faw by the applaufe of the 
people, that the audience was more favourable to the 
other fide: fo the next day of meeting they offered an 
anfwer to the paper given im the former day by the Re- 
formers. The Lord Keeper told them, that, according to 
the order laid down, they were firft to go through the 
three points, before they might be fuffered to reply : but 
they faid, Cole had the former day only given his own 
fenfe in‘an extemporary difcourfe. Their foul dealing in 
this was condemned by the whole audience, fo the Lord — 
Keeper required them to go-to the fecond pomt; but they 
refuted to begin, and moved that the other fide fhould be 
made to begin: and though the Lord Keeper fhewed them 
that this was contrary to the order agreed on beforehand, | 
yet they continued all refolute, and would not proceed. 
cilia aes Sh any 
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any further; Fecknam only excepted: but he faid, he 
could do nothing alone, fince the reft would not join with 
~ him. The Bifhops of Winchefter and Lincoln faid, the 
faith of the Church ought not to be examined, except in a 
fynod of Divines: and it, gave too great an encourage- 
ment to heretics to difpute with them; and that both 
the Queen and her Council deferved to be excommuni- 
cated for fuffering them to argue againft the Catholic faith, 
before an unlearned multitude. Upon this they were fent to 
the Tower, and the conference broke up. But the Re- 
formers thought the advantage was much on their fide; 
and that things were now carried much more fairly, than 
had been in thofe conferences and difputes that were in 
the beginning of the former reign. The Papifts, on the 
other hand, faid, it was vifible the audience was pre- 
poffeffed, and that the conference was appointed only to 
make way for the changes that the Parliament was then 
about, with the pomp of a victory; and therefore as they 
blamed the Bifhops for undertaking it, fo they juftified 
them for breaking it off. 
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- The Book of Common Prayer was now revifed; the The Eng- 


moft confiderable alteration was, that the exprefs declara- 
tion, which was made in the fecond book, fet out by 
King Edward, againft the corporal prefence, was left out, 
that fo none might be driven out of the communion of the 
Church upom that account. The matter was left un- 
determined, as a fpeculative point, in which people were 
left at liberty. The Book of Ordination was not {pecially 
mentioned in the a¢t; which gave occafion to Bonner 
afterwards to queftion the legality of ordinations made by 
it. But it had been made a part of the Common Prayer 
Book in the, 5th year of King Edward; and the whole 
book, then fet out, was now confirmed; fo that by a 
fpecial aét, made fome years after this, it was declared, 
that that office was underttood to be.a part of it.» 

When the bill for the Englith fervice was put into the 
Houfe of Lords, Heath, and Scot Bithop of Chefter, and 
Fecknam, made long fpeeches againft it, grounded chiefly 


lith fervice 
is again fet 


up. 


Speeches 
made a- 


gainft it by 
fome Bi- 


on the authority of the Church, the antiquity of the tops. © 


e(tablifhed religion, and novelty of the other, which was 
changed every day, as appeared in K. Edward’s time. They 
faid, the confent of the Catholic Church, and the perpetual 
fucceffion in St. Peter’s chair, ought to have more autho- 
rity than a few preachers rifen up of late. They alfo en- 
larged much againft the facrilege, the robbing of churches, 
ms the breaking of images, that had been committed by 
iy the 


* 
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BOOK the Reformers, and thofe that favoured ther. - What was 
IV. faid in oppofition to this in the Houfe of Lords is not 
known ; but a’great deal of it may be gathered from the 
1559 paper which the reformed Divines drew upon the fecond 
point, about which they were appointed to difpute, of the. 
power that every Church had to reform itfelf.. This they 
founded on, the Epiftles of St. Paul to the particular 
Churches, and St. John’s to the angels of the feven 
Churches. In the firft three ages there were no General 
Councils, but every Bithopin his diocefe, or fuch few Bithops 
as could affemble together, condemned herefies, or deter- 
mined matters that were contefted; fo did alfo the orthodox — 
Bithops after Arianifm had fo overfpread the world, that 
even the fee of Rome was defiled with it. And abufes 
were condemned in many places, without flaying for a 
general concurrence; though that was then more poffible, 
when all was under one Emperor, than it was at prefent. 
Even in Queen Mary’s time, many fuperftitions, as pil- 
grimages, and the worfhipping of relies, were laid afide. 
‘Therefore they concluded, that the Queen might, by her 
own authority, reform even the Clergy, as Hezekiah and 
Jofias had dove under the old law. When the a& paffed — 
in the Houte of Lords, eight fpiritual Lords and nine 
temporal Lords protefted againft it; among whom was 
the Marquis of Winchefter, Lord Treafurer. Another aéct 
patied with more oppofition, that the Queen might referve 
tome Jands belonging to bifhoprics to herfelf, as they fell 
void, giving im lieu of them impropriated tithes to the — 
value of them: but this was much oppofed. in the Houfe 
ef Commons, who apprehended, that under this pretence 
_ there might new fpoils be made of church lands; fo that, 
upon a divifion of the Houfe, go were againft it, but 133 
were for it; and fo it was pafled. All religious houfes— 
founded by the late Queen were fuppreffed, and united to’ 
the crown, The deprivation of the Popifh Bithops in 
King Edward’s time was declared valid in law ; by which 
all the leafes which had been made by thofe that were — 
put in their fees, were good in law. A fubfidy, and two 
tenths, and two fifteenths, with the bill of tonnage and 
poundage, were given; and fo the Parliament was dif- 
folved on the 8th of May. i iy age 
Some bills were propofed, but not paffed: one was for 
reftoring the Bifhops deprived by Queen Mary, who were 
Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale: but the firft of thefe had 
been made to refign; and the laft, being extreme old, re- 
folyed to follow Latimer’s example, and not return sr 
. 6% 
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fee: fo it was not thought worth the while to make an BOOK 
act for Scory alone. Another bill, that was laid afide, IV. 
was for reftoring all churchmen to their benefices that 
had been turned out becaufe they were married: but, it *55% 
feems, it was not thought decent enough to begin with. 

fuch an aét. Another bill that came to nothing was for 
empowering thirty-two perfons to revife the ecclefiaftical 

laws: but as this laft was then let fall, fo, to the great 
prejudice of this Church, it has flept’ever fince. 

After the Parliament was diffolved, the oath of fu- Many Bi- 
premacy was tendered to the Bifhops; and all, exoept nope tra 
Kitchin, Bifhop of Llandaff, refufed it. Tonftall continued ¢ 
unrefolved till September, and fo long did the Queen delay 
the putting it to him: but at laft he refufed it, and {fo loft 
his bifhopric. It was generally believed that he quitted it 
rather, becaufe, being extreme old, he thought it indecent 
to forfake his brethren, and to be ftill changing, than out 
of any feruple he had in his confcience concerning it. All 
the Bifhops were at firft put under confinement, but they 
were foon after fet at liberty ; only Bonner, White, and Wat- 
fon, were kept prifoners. Many complaints were brought 
againft Bonner, for the cruelties he had been guilty of 
again{t law, and the tortures he had put his prifoners 
to himfelf: but yet. the Queen refolved not to ftain the 
beginnings of her reign with blood; and the reformed 
Divines were, in imitation of Nazianzen, (upon the like 
revolution in the Roman empire,) exhorting their fol- 
lowers not to think of revenging themfelves, but to leave 
that to God. Heath lived privately at his own houfe, in 
which he was fometimes vifited by the Queen. Tonftall 
and Thirlby were, appointed to live in Lambeth, with the 
new Archbifhop. White and Watfon were morofe and 
haughty men, much addiéted to the {chool-divinity, which 
has been often obferved to incline people to an overvalu- 
ing of themfelves. All the other Bithops, except Pates, 
Scot, and Goldwell, that had been Bifhops of Worcefter, 
Chefter, and St. Afaph, continued {till in England; but 
thefe had leave to go beyond fea. A few gentlemen, and 
all the nuns, went likewife out of England : and fo gentle 
was the Queen, that fhe denied that liberty to none that 
afked it. if . i 

The Queen inclined to keep images ftill in churches ; The Queen 
and though the reformed Divines made many applications "lined © 
to divert her from it, yet fhe was not eafily wrought on. ces in 
The Divines put all their reafons again{t them in writing, churches. 
and defired her to commit the determining of that matter 

, ; i to 
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to a fynod of Bithops and Divines, and not to take up an 
unalterable refolution upon political confiderations. They 
laid before her the fecond Commandment, againft making | 
images for God, and the curfe pronounced againft thole 
that made an image, and put it in a /ecret place, that is, in 
an oratory. The Book of Wifdom calls them a /nare for - 
the feet of the ignorant. St. John charged the Chriftians 
to beware of idols, and not only of worthipping them. The 
ufe of them fed fuperftition, and ended in idolatry, and 
would breed great divifions. among themfelves. The 
fhewed that images were not allowed in. the Church til 


‘the feventh century; and the contefls that were raifed 


about them in the eaftern empire oceafioned fuch dif- 
tractions, as in a great meafure made way for its ruin, and 
laid it open to the Mahometans. Thefe things wrought 
fo much on the Queen, that fhe was at laft content they 
thould be put down. 

It was now refolved to fend vifitors over England; fo 
injunctions were prepared for them. Thofe appointed in 
the firft year of King Edward were now renewed with 
fome little alteration: to which, “ rules were added con- 


“ cerning the marriages of the Clergy, for avoiding the 


« feandals given by them. The Clergy were alfo requir- 
* ed to ufe habits according to their degrees in the uni- 
* verfities. All people were to refort to their own parifh- 
“church; and fome were to be appointed to examine 
‘© and give notice of thofe who went not to church. 
** All flanderous words were forbidden. No books were to 
“ be printed without licenfe. Enquiry was ordered to 
“ be made into all the proceedings againft heretics, during 


“ the late reign. Reverence'was to be exprefled, when the 


“ name Je/us was pronounced, An explanation was made 
“‘ of the fupremacy, that the Queen did not pretend to 
* any authority for miniftering divine fervice; but only 
“that fhe had the fovereignty over all perfons, and that 
“no foreign power was to be acknowledged: and fuch 
“as had feruples about it might declare that they took 
“it only in that fenfe. A commniunion-table was to be fet 
“where the altars flood formerly ; but on Sacrament- 
‘days it was to be brought into the moft, convenient: 
place in the chancel. The bread for the Sacrament was 
“‘ to have no figure on it, and to be thicker than wafers. 
‘* The bidding prayer was appointed to be the fame that 
‘had been ufed in King Edward’s time, only an expref- 
«« fion that imported a prayer for the dead was changed.” — 
The obliging churchmen to go always in their habits 

f aby 5 * was 
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was thought a good mean to make them obferve the de- BOOK 

cencies of their funétion, when their habit declared what eid 

they were, and would be a reproach to them, if they be- 

haved themfelves unfuitably to it. The bowing at the 

name Je/us was confidered as fuch an acknowledgment 

of his divinity, as was made by ftanding up at the Creed, 

or the Gloria Patri.. The liberty given toexplain in what 

fenfe the oath of fupremacy was taken, gave a great evi- 

dence of the moderation of the Queen’s government ; that 

{he would not Jay fnares for her people, which is always 

a fign of a wicked and tyrannical prince. But the Queen 

reckoned, that if fuch comprehenfive methods could be 

found out, as would once bring her people under an union, 

though perhaps there might remain a great diverfity of 

opinions, that would wear off with the prefent age, and in 

the next. generation all would be of one mind. And this 

had the good effe& that was expected from it, till the 

Pope and the King of Spain began to open feminaries 

bevond fea for a miffion to England; which have fince 

that time been the occafion of almoft all the diftractions 

this nation has, laboured under.. Fives 
The Queen granted commiffions for the two provinces The High 

of Canterbury and York, confiting moft of the Laity ; Commit 

fome few of the Clergy being mixed with them: ‘“ em- fion Court, 

** powering them to vifit the churches, to fufpend or de- 

** prive unworthy Clergymen, to proceed againit {candal- 

** ous perfons, by imprifonment or church-cenfures ; to 

** referve penfions for fuch as refigned their benefices, and 

** to reftore fuch as had been unlawfully put out in the 

*‘ Jate reign.’’ By thefe referved penfions, as the Clergy 

that were turned out were kept from extreme want, fo 

they were in great meafure bound to their good behaviour 

by them.. The empowering laymen to deprive church- 

men, or excommunicate, could not be eafily excufed; but 

was as juftifiable as the commiflions to lay-chancellors for 

thofe things were. There are nine thoufand four hundred 

benefices in England; but of all thefe, the number of 

thofe who chofe to refign, rather than to take the oath, ~ 

was very inconfiderable. Fourteen Bifhops, fix Abbots, 

twelve Deans, twelve Archdeacons, fifteen Heads cf Col- 

leges, fifty Prebendaries, and eighty Rectors, was the 

whole number of thofe that were turned out. But it was 

believed that the greateft. part complied again their 

con{ciences, and would have been ready for another turn, 

if the Queen had died while that race of. incumbents lived, 

and the next fucceflor had been of anothier religion, . 

t Cc Cc - 
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The fee of Canterbury was now tobe filled; but Parker 
ftood out long, before he would fubmit to a burden which 
he thought difproportianed to his ftrength. He faid, he 
was afraid of incurring God’s indignation, for accepting a 
truft which he could not difcharge as he ought, having 
neither ftrength of body nor mind equal to it. He was 
threatened with imprifonment, in cafe of refufal; but he 
faid, he would fuffer it cheerfully, rather than engage in a 
ftation that was fo far above him: and he had fuch a fenfe 
of the epifcopal funétion, that he refolved never to afpire to 
it. He thought he had but two or three years more of 
life before him, and defired to employ thefe well, and not 
to be advanced to a place, in which he knew he could 


_ not anfwer the expectations that fome had of him. He 


wifhed the Queen would feek out a man, that was neither 
arrogant, faint-hearted, nor covetous; and expreffed the 
great apprehenfions he had, that fome men, who he per- 
ceived were men ftill, notwithftanding all the trials they 
rom through of late, would revive thofe heats that were 

egun beyond fea; and that they would fall a quarrelling 
among themfelves, which would prove a pleafant diverfion 
to the Papifts. But when by many repeated commands 
he was required to accept of that great advancement, he 
at laft writ to the Queen herfelf, and protefted, “* that out 
** of regard to God, and the good of her fervice, he held 


. & himfelf bound in confcience to declare to her his great 


** unworthinefs for fo high a funtion ; and fo,-as proftrate 
* at her feet, he begged her to prefs it on him no further s 
“¢ for that office did require a man of more learning, virtue, 
‘* and experience, than he perfectly knew was in himfelf.” 
But as thefe denials, fo earneftly and frequently repeated, 
fhewed, that he had certainly fome of the neceffary quali- 
fications, which were true humility, and a contempt of the 
world; fo they tended to increafe the efteem which the 
Queen and her minifters had of him: and they perfifting. 
in their refolution, he was at laft forced to yield to it. He 
was, upon the fending of the congé d’élire, chofen by the 
Chapter of Canterbury; and in September the Queen 
iffued out a warrant for his confecration, which was direét- 
ed to Tonftall, Bourn, and Pole, (the Jaft was Cardinal © 
Pole’s brother, and was Bifhop of Peterborough,) and to — 
Kitchin, Barlow, and Scory: by which it appears, that 
there was then fome hope of gaining the former three to 


_ obey the laws, and to continue in their fees: but they 


refufing to execute this, there was a fecond warrant direét~. 
ed to Kitchin, Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale, and to Bale, 
ea ‘ Bithop 
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Bithop of Offory, and two fuffragan Bifhops, to confecrateé BOOK 

Parker: and on the 17th of December he was confe- IV. 

crated by four of thefe, according to the Book of Ordina- = 

tion fet out under King Edward, only the giving the pafto- 1559. 

ral ftaff was now omitted. — . 

- After this, Parker ordained Grindal for the fee of Lon- The other 

don ; Cox for Ely; Horn for Winchefter; Sandys for pair 

Worcefter ; Merick for Bangor; Young for St. David’s; cq. baa 

Bullingham for Lincoln; Jewel for Baltbinry Davis for 

St. Afaph; Gueft for Rochefter; Berkley for Bath and 

Wells; Bentham for Coventry and Litchfield; Alley for 

Exeter; and Parre for Peterborough ; Barlow and Scory 

were put in the fees of Chichefter and Hereford. The 

fees of York and Durham were kept vacant a year, upon 

fome hopes that Heath and Tonftall would have conform- 

ed: but in the year 1561, Young was tranflated from St. 

David’s to York, and Pilkington was putin Durham. 
All this is opened the more particularly, for difcovering The fable 

the impudence of the contrivance of the Nag’s Head or- hes Nag’s 

dination, which was firft vented in King James’s time, forca 

above forty years after this. It was then faid, that the 

elect Bifhops met at the Nag’s Head tavern in Cheapfide, 

and were in great diforder, becaufe Kitchin refufed to 

confecrate them 3 upon which, Scory made them all kneel 

down, and laid the Bible on their heads, faying, Take thou 

authority to preach the Word of God fincerely; and that this 

- was all the ordination that they ever had: and to confirm 

this, it was pretended, that Neale, one of Bonner’s chap- 

Jains, watched them into the tavern, and faw all that was 

done through the key-hole. This was given out when 

all that were concerned in it were dead; yet the old Earl 

of Nottingham, who had feen Parker’s confecration, was 

ftill alive, and declared, that he faw it done at Lambeth, 

in the chapel, according to the Common Prayer Book ; 

and both the records of the crown, and the regifters of the 

fee of Canterbury, do plainly confute this. The author 

did alfo fee the original inftrument then made, defcribing 

all the particulars relating to Parker’s confecration, pre-— 

ferved ftill in Corpus Chrifti College in Cambridge, among 

* the other manufcripts which he left tothat houfe, in fvhick 

he had his education. a US 
‘The firft thing which the Bifhops fet about was the The arti- 

publifhing the doétrine.of the Church. In order to this, les of the 


a review was made of thofe Articles that had been com- aa ae 
piled under King Edward the Sixth, and fome fmall altera-? 
tions were made. The moft confiderable was, that a long 

; co% determination, 
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determination, that was made formerly againft the corporal 
prefence, was now left out; and it was only faid, That the 
body of Chrift was given and received in a {piritual manner, 
and that the means by which it was received was faith. Yet 
in the original fubfcription of the Articles by both Houfes 
of Convocation, ftilk extant, there was a full declaration 
made againft it, in thefe words : ** Chrift, when he afcend-' 
*‘ed into heaven, made his body immortal, but took 


not from it the nature of a body. But it flill retains, ac- 


‘‘ cording to the Scriptures, a true human body, which 
«“muft be always in one definite place, and cannot be. 
“‘ fpread into many.or all places at once: fince then Chrift 
** was carried up to heaven, and is to remain there to the 
«* end of the world, and is to come from thence, and from 
** no other place, to judge the quick and the dead; none 
* of the faithful ought to believe or profefs the real, or, 
«‘as they call it, the corporal prefence of his flefh and 
« blood in the Eucharift.’”’ But the defign of the Queen’s 
Council was to unite once the whole nation into the 
communion of the Church; and it was feared, that fo ex- 
prefs a definition againft the real prefence would have 
driven many out of the communion of the Church, who 
might have been otherwife kept in it; and therefore it 
was thought enough to aflert only the fpiritual prefence ; 
but that it was not neceflary to condemn the corporal 
prefence in fuch exprefs words ; and therefore, though the 
Convocation had fo pofitively determined this matter, it 
was thought more conducing to the public peace, to dath 
it in the original copy, and to fupprefs it in the printed 
copies. a SHA Oe opal’ ahah lakes aioe 

The next thing they took in hand was a new tranfla- 
tion of the Bible ; feveral books of it were given to feveral 
Bifhops, who were appointed to. call for fuch Divines as 
were learned in the Greek or Hebrew tongues, and by 
their affiftance they were to tranflate that parcel that fell 
to their fhare; and fo when one. had completed that 
which was affigned to him, he was to offer it to the cor- 
reGtion of thofe that. were appointed to tranflate the other 
parts ; and after every book had thus paffed the cenfure of 


all who were employed in this matter, then it was ap- 


The want 
, of church — 
difcipline. 


mitive difcipline againft {candalous perfons, the eftablith- 


proved of. And fo great hafte made they in this import- 
ant work, that within two or three years the .whole - 
tranflation was finifhed. i, Be gaa 
There was one thing yet wanting to complete the re- 
formation of this Church, which was the reftoring a pri- 


ing 


t 
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ing the government of the Church in ecclefiaftical hands, BOOK 

and the taking it out of lay-hands, who have fo long pro- 

' faned it; and have expofed the authority of the Church, ~~ 
and the cenfures of it, chiefly excommunication, to the +55 
contempt of the nation; by which the reverence due to 
holy things is in fo great a meafure loft, and the dreadful- 
left of all cenfures 1s now become the moft fcorned and 
defpifed. But, upon what reafons it cannot be now known, 
this was not carried on with that zeal, nor brought to 
that perfeGtion, which was neceflary. The want of ec- 
clefiaftical difcipline fet on fome to devife many new plat- 
forms, for the adminiftration of it in every parifh; all 
which gave great offence to the government, and were fo 
much oppofed by it, that'they came to nothing. Other 
differences were raifed concerning the veftments of the 
Clergy; and fome factions growing up in the Court, thefe 
differences were heiehtened by thofe who intended: to 
ferve their own ends, by making the feveral parties quarrel 
with fo much animofity, that it could fcarce be poffible to” 
reconcile them. Since that time, the fata! divifion of this 
nation, into the court and country party, has been the 
chief occafion of the growth and continuance of thofe 
differences; fo that all the attempts which’ have been 
made by moderate men to compofe them have proved 
ineffectual. ‘ 

_ . At this time there was a great revolution of affairs in Thereform. 
Scotland. When there was a probability of bringing the ation in 
treaty of Cambray to good effeét, the Cardinal of Lorrain 8°°!#"*- 
writ to his fifter, the Queen Regent of Scotland, and to 
the Archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, and let them know the 
refolution that was taken to extirpate herefy, and exhorted 
them to ufe their endeavours for that end. ‘The Queen 
Regent faw that, by doing this, fhe fhould not only break 
her faith with the Lords, who had ‘hitherto adhered ‘to 
her, upon the affurance fhe gave them of her protedtioa, 

_but that the’peace of Scotland would be endangered; for 
as their party was ftrong; fo it was not to be doubted but 
the Queen of England would fupport them, and fo fhe was’ , 
not eafily brought to follow her brother’s crue] counfels. 

But the Bifhops fhut their-eyes upon al! dangers, and re- 
folved to firike a terror into the people by fome fevere 
executions. They began with Walter Mell, an old infirm 

~ prieft, who had preached in fome places againft many of the 

opinions then received: he was particularly accufed for 

having afferted the lawfulnefs of the marriage of the’ 

~ Clergy, and for having condemned the facrifice of the 

ices cc3 mals, 
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BOOK mafs, and tranfubfantiation, with fome other particulars;- 
all which he confeffed, and upon his refufal to abjure them, 
~ he was condemned to be burnt. Yet fo averfe were the 
*55% people from thofe cruelties, that it was not eafy to find 
any that would execute the fentence; nor would any do 
fo much as fell a cord to tie him to the ftake, fo that the 
Archbithop was forced to fend for the cords of his own 
pavilion. The old man expreffed great firmnefs of mind, 
and fuch cheerfulnefs in his fufferings, that the people 
~were much affeéted at it: and this being every where. 
looked on as a prologue to greater feverities that were to 
follow, the nobility and gentry began to confider what was. 
fit to be done. They had offered a petition to the Queen 
Regent the laft year, that the worthip might be in the 
vulgar tongue, that the communion might be given in 
both kinds, and that feandalous priefts might be turned 
out, and worthy men be put in their places. The Queen 
Regent being unwilling to irritate fo great a party, before 
the Dauphin was declared King of Scotland, promifed. 
that they fhould not be punifhed for having their prayers in 
the vulgar tongue. In Parliament they moved for a repeal 
of the laws for the Bifhops proceedings againft heretics, . 
and that nothing might be judged herefy, but that whieh 
was condemned by the Word of God: but the Queen 
Regent told them thefe things could not pafs, becaufe of 
the oppofition which was made to them by the fpiritual 
eftate; upon that they made a proteftation, that whereas. 
they had modeftly moved for a redrefs of abufes, they. 
were not to be blamed for the ill effects of rejeGting their 
petition, and the violences that might follow. 
But when the Queen had gained her end in relation to, 
the Dauphin, fhe ordered a citation to be ferved on all the. 
reformed preachers. The Ear] of Glencairn was, upon that, 
fent to put her in mind of her former promifes. She an- 
fwered him roughly, “ that maugre all that would take. 
‘* thofe men’s part, they fhould be banifhed Scotland;” and 
added, ‘‘ that Princes were bound only to obferve their 
“* promifes, fo far as they found it convenient for them to . 
“ do it.” To this he replied, that if the renounced her. 
promifes, they would renounce their obedience to her. 
Itisfirt fet In St. John’s Town, that party entered into the churches, 
upin St. and had fermons publicly in them. _The minifters were 
aonn'’s coming from all parts to appear on the 2oth of May, for. 
eee Saat day they had been cited;, and great numbers came | 
along with them. The Queen, apprehending the ull effeéts 
of a great confluence of people, fent them word not to 
: come, 
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come, and upon this many went home again; yet upon BOOK 
their non-appearance, they were all declared rebels. This. _*" 
foul dealing made many Oe her, and go over to thofe ~~ 
that were met at St. John’s Town. And the heat of the *959 
people was raifed to that pitch, that they broke in upon 
the houfes of the monks and friars, and after they had dif- 
tributed all that they found in them, except that which 
the monks conveyed away, to the poor, they pulled them 
down to the ground. This provoked the Queen fo much, 
that the refolved to punith that town in a moft exemplary 
manner: fo fhe gathered the French foldiers together, 
with fuch others as would join with her: but the Earl of 
~ Gleneairn gathered 2500 men together, and with incre- 
dible hafte he marchec to that place, where there were now 
in all 7000 armed men. This made the Queen afraid to en- 
gage with them: fo an agreement was made. An ob- 
livion was promifed for all that was paft; matters of re- 
ligion were. referred to a Parliament, and the Queen was 
to be received into St. John’s Town, without carrying her 
Frenchmen with her: but fhe carried them with her into 
the town; and as fhe put a garrifon in it, fo fhe punifhed 
many for what was paft; and when her promifes were 
objected to her, fhe anfwered, “ Princes were not to be 
* ftridtly charged with their promifes, efpecially when 
“they were made to heretics; and that fhe thought it 
no fin to kill and deftroy them all, and then would ex- 
* cufe it as well as could be, when it was done.’ This 
turned the hearts of the whole nation from her, and in 
many places they began to pull down images, and to raze 
monatteries. The Queen Regent reprefented this to the 
King of France, as done on detfign to fhake off the French _ 
yoke, and defired a great force to reduce the country. On - 
the other hand, fome were fent over from the Lords, to 
give a true reprefentation of the matter, and to Jet him- 
know, that an oblivion for what was palt, and the free — 
exercife of their religion for the time to: come, would give 
full fatisfaGion. The French King began. now to appre- 
hend, how great a charge the keeping that kingdom in 
peace: was like to come to; and faw the danger of the 
Scots cating themfelves into the arms of the Queen of 
England; therefore he fent one, in whom the Conftablée 
put an entire confidence, to Scotland, tobring him a true 
report of the’ ftate of that matter that was fo varioufly re~ 
prefented: but before he could return, the King of France: 
was dead, and the Conftable was in difgrace; and all af- 
fairs were put in the hands of the. brothers of the Houfe of 
ae cc4 Guife, 
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Guife, fo that all moderate councils were now out of 
doors. The people did fo univerfally rife againft the 
Queen Regent, that fhe was’forced to retire to Dunbar 
caftle. She was once willing to refer the whole matter to 


_ @ Parliament: but 2000 men coming over from France, 
- and affurances being fent her of a greater force to follow, 


fhe took heart, and came and fortified Leith, and again 
broke her laft agreement; upon which the Lords pre- 
tended, that, in their Queen’s minority, the government 
was chiefly in the States, and that the Regent was only the 
chief adminiftrator, and accountable to them ; fo they re- 


folved to depofe.her from her regency. 


The Queen 
‘Regent is 
depofed. 


They objected many mal-adminiftrations to her; as 
her beginning a war in the kingdom, and bringing in 
ftrangers to. fubdue it; her embafing the coin; governing 
without confent of the nobility, and breaking her faith 
and promifes to them: upon which they declared that 
the had fallen from her regency, and fufpended her power 
till the next Parliament. The Lords, now called the Lords 
of the Congregation, retired from Edinburgh to Stirling: 
upon which the. French came to Edinburgh, and fet up 


_ the mafs again in the churches; then a new fupply came 


from France, commanded by the Marquis of Elbeuf, one 
of the Queen Regent’s brothers, fo that there were in all 
4000 French in Scotland. But by her having this foreign 
force, the whole nation eame to be united againft the 
Queen, and to look on her. asa common enemy. The — 
Scots, who had been hitherto animated, and fecretly fup- 
plied. with money and ammunition from England, were 
now forced to defire the Queen of England’s aid more 
openly: and France was now like to be fo much divided 


- within itfelf, that the Queen did not much m5 recainer awar 


The Queen 
of England 
aflifts the 
Scots, 


with that crown; fo fhe was more eafily 
affift the Scots. . 

_A treaty was made between the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Scots: they. promifed to be the Queen’s perpetual 
allies, and that, after the French were driven out of Scot- 
land, they would continue their obedience to their Queen: 
upon which, 2000 horfe and 6a0o foot were fent to affift 
the Scots. Thefe befieged Leith, during which there 
were confiderable loffes on both fides ; but the loffes on the 


etermined to 


. fide of the Englith were more eafily made up, fupplies. 


being nearer at hand. The Freneh’ offered to put Calais 
again into the Queen of England’s hands, if the would 


recall her forces out of Scotland. She anfwered on the 


fudden, “ the did not yalue that fith-town, fo much as re > 
i 
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“ did the quiet of the ifle of Britain.’ But the offered to BOOK 
_mediate a peace between them and the Scots. i 
' Before this could be effeéted, the Queen Regent of Scot- 
land died; fhe'fent for fome of the Scotch Lords in her mee 
ficknefs, and afked them pardon for’ the injuries the had th. Queen 
done them: fhe‘advifed them to fend both the French Regent 
and Englith out of Scotland, and prayed: them to continue “*:- 
in their obedience to their Queen: fhe alfo difcourfed 
with one of their preachers, and declared that the hoped 
. to be faved only by the merits of Chrift. She had govern- 
ed the nation, betore the laft year of her life, with fuch 
juftice and prudence, and was fo great an example, both 
mm her own perfon, and in the order of her court, that if 
fhe had died before her brother’s bloody counfels had in- 
volved her in thefe laft paflages of her life, fhe had been 
the moft lamented and efteemed Queen that had been in 
that nation for many ages. Her own inclinations were 
- juft and moderate; and the often faid, that if her counfels 
might take place, fhe did not doubt but fhe fhould bring 
all things again to perfe& tranquillity and peace. Soon 
_ after, a peace was concluded between England, France, 
and Scotland: an oblivion was granted for all that was 
nw the French and Englith were to be fent out of Scot- 
and, and all other things were to be referred to a Parlia- 
ment.’ During the Queen’s abfence, the kingdom was to 
be governed by a council of twelve, all natives ; of thefe 
' the Queen was to name feven, and the States were to choofe 
five. So both the Englifh and French were fent out of 
Scotland; and the Parliament met in Auguft. 
- Init, all a&s for the former way of religion were re- 4 Parlia- 
pealed, and a confetlion of faith, pennéd by Knox, after- ment — 
wards inferted among the aéts of Parliament, 1567, was (cts 3n¢ 
confirmed, Thefe acts were oppofed only by three tem- Reforma 
poral Lords, who faid, they would believe as their fathers tion. 
had done: but. all the fpiritual.Lords, both Bithops and 
Abbots, confented to them; and they did dilapidate the 
Jands and revenues of the Church in the ftrangeft manner 
that was ever known. The Abbots converted their abbeys: 
into temporal eftates ; and the Bifhops, though they con- 
tinued Papifts till, divided all their lands among. their 
_ baftards or kindred, and procured confirmations of many 
of the grants they gave from Rome: by which that Church 
was fo impoverifhed, that if King James and King Charles 
the Firft had not with much zeal, and great endeavours, : 
retrieved fome part ‘of the ancient. revenues, and provided 
* x confiderable maintenance for the inferior Clergy, all the 





en- 


sau 
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BOOK encouragements to religion and learning had been to fuch 
IV. a degree withdrawn, that barbarifm muft have again over- 
run that kingdom. When thefe ats thus agreed on in. 
*559- the Parliament of Scotland were fent over to France, they 
were rejected with great fcorn ; fo that the Scots began to 
apprehend a new war: but Francis the Second’s death 
foon after, delivered them from all their fears; for their 
Queen, having no more the fupport of fo great a crown, 
was forced to return home, and govern in fuch a manner, 
as that nation was pleafed to fubmit to. , 
The Queen ‘Thus hadthe Queen of England divided Scotland from its 
of England ancient dependence on France, and had tied it fo to her 
all the Pro. OWN interefts, that fhe was not only fecure on that fide of 
teftants, her dominions, but came to have fo great an intereft in 
Scotland, that affairs there were for the moft part go- 
verned according to the diretions fhe fent thither. Other 
accidents did alfo concur to give her a great fhare in all 
the moft important affairs of Europe. ic 
Both in In France, upon Henry the Second’s fatal end, great 
France, divifions arofe between the Princes of the blood and the 
brothers of the houfe of Guife, into whofe hands the ad- 
miniftration of affairs was put, during Francis the Second’s 
fhort reign. It was pretended on the one hand, that the 
King was not of age till he was twenty-two, and that 
during his minority the Princes of the blood were to 
govern by the advice of the Courts of Parliaments, and 
the Affembly of Eftates. On the other hand, it was faid, 
that the King might affume the government, and employ 
whom he pleafed at fourteen. A defign was laid, in w Sick 
many of both religions concurred, for taking the govern- 
ment out of the hands. of the ftrangers, and feizing on the 
King’s perfon; but a Proteftant, moved by a principle of 
con{cience, difcovered it. Upon this the Prince of Condé, 
and many others, were feized on; and if the King had not 
died foon after, they had fuffered for it. Charles the 
Ninth fueceeding, who was under age, the King of Na- 
varre was declared Regent: but he, though before a Pro- 
teftant, was drawn into the Papift intereft, and joined him- 
felf with the Queen mother and the Conftable. A fevere 
edict was made againft the Proteftants ; but the execution 
of it was like to raife great diforders ; foanother was made 
in a great aflembly of many Princes of the blood, Privy 
Counfellors, and eight Courts of Parliament, allowing the’ 
free exercife of that religion > yet after this, the Duke of 
Guife reconciled himfelf to the Queen mother, and they 
refolyed to break the edict: fo the Duke of Guife hap- 
. pening 
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pening to pafs by.a meeting of Proteftants, his fervants B.00.% 
offered violence to them: from reproachful words, it went 1¥- 
to. throwing of ftones; by one of which the Duke was 7— 
hurt; upon which, his fervants killed fixty of the Pro- '$4% 
teftants, and wounded two hundred; and upon this the 

edict was every where broken. It was faid, that the. 

Regent’s power did not extend fo far,as that he could 

break fo public an edié, and that therefore it was lawful 

for the Proteftants to defend themfelves. The Prince of 

Condé fet himfelf at the head of them, and the King of 

Navarre being killed foon after the breaking out of the 

war, he, as the firft Prince of the blood that was of age,. 

ought to have been declared Regent: fo that, the Pro- 

teftants faid, their defending themielyes was not rebellion, 
fince they had both the law and the firft Prince of the 

blood on their fide. The wars lafted near thirty years ; for 

in all that time, notwithftanding fome intervals of peace, 

the feeds of war were never fo rooted out, but that they 

were ready to {pring up upon every new occafion, In 
this the Queen interpofed, and fupported the Proteftant, : 
party; fometimes with men, but oftener with money, fo \. » 

wee the had near the half of that kingdom depending on. 

er. Lig . 

‘In the Netherlands, a long continuance of civil war.al- And in the 
moft on the fame account gave her the like advantages, Nether- 
The King of Spain, by endeavouring to fet up the courts ag 
of inquifition in thofe provinces, and by keeping fome 
Spanith troops among them, and) other excefles in his 
government, contrary to the articles of the Letus Introi- 
tus, provoked them fo much, that they {hook off his yoke; 

_ and were fupported by the aid and money which the Queen 
fent them. So that the Queen met with fuch a conjanc- 
ture of affairs in the dominions of thofe Princes that were 
next her,:(of whom. only fhe had reafon to be afraid,). as 
f{carce any Prince ever had. ; 

In foreign parts fhe was the arbiter of Chriftendom 3 The ex- 
and at home things were fo happily managed, trade did {fo.cellent ad- 
flourith, and juftice was fo equally diftributed, that the be- Laer 

came the wonder of the world, She was victorious in all girs in 
her wars with Spain; and no wonder; for it appeared England. 
fignally in the ruin of the great Armada, which Spain* 
looked upon as invincible, that Heaven fought for her, She. 
reigned more abfolutely over the hearts than the perfons 
of er fubjects. She always followed the true interefts of 
her people, and fo found her Parliaments always ready to 
comply with her defires, and to grant her inhidivs, as. 
bateviyiyt * often 
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BOOK often as fhe called for them: and as fhe never afked thei 
IV. but when'the occafion for them was vifible; fo after they 
were granted, if the ftate of her affairs changed fo that fhe 
*559 needed them not, fhe readily difcharged them. Rome 
and Spain fet many engines on work, both againft her 

perfon and government; but fhe ftill lived and triumphed. 

In the firft ten years of her reign, the Papifts were fo com- 

pliant, that there was no ftir made about matters of re- 

ligion. Pope Pius the Fourth condemned the madnefs of 

his predeceffor, in that high and provoking meflage which 

he fent her; and therefore he attempted a reconciliation 

with her, at two feveral times; and offered, if the would 

join herfelf to the fee of Rome, that he would annul the 
fentence againft her mother’s marriage, and confirm the 

Englith fervice, and the communion in both kinds. But 

fhe refufed to enter into any treaty with him. Pius the 

Fifth, that fucceeded him in that chair, refolved to contrive 

Catena. her death, as is related by him that writes his life. The 
unfortunate Queen of Scotland was forced to take fan&u- 

ary in England; where it was refolved to ufe her well, 

and reftore her to her crown and country. But her own 

officious friends, and the frequent plots that were laid for 

taking away the Queen’s life, brought on her the ea- 

lamities of a long imprifonment, that ended in a tragical 

death; which, though it was the greateft blemith of this 

reign, yet was made in fome fort juftifiable, if not ne- 

eeflary, by the many attempts that the Papifts made on 

’ the Queen’s life ; and’ by the depofition which Pope Pius 

the Fifth thundered out againft her; from which it was in- 

ferred, that as long as that party had the hopes of fuch a 
fucceffor, the Queen’s life was not fafe, nor her govern- 

ment fécure. 

Severities ~ This led her towards the end of her reign to greater 
seat the feverities againft ‘thofe of the Roman communion; of 

apifts . y lige : . ? 

were ne. Which a copious account is given by Sir Franeis Walfing- 
cefflary. ‘ham, that was for fo many years employed, either in 
foreign embaflies, or in the fecrets of {tate at home; that 

none knew better than he did the hidden fprings that 

moved and direéted all her councils. He writ a long 

letter to a Frenchman, giving him an account of all the 
feverities of the Queen’s government, both againft Papifis 

: _ and Puritans. ° Bae ; WEA 

ie ogg The fubftance of which is, «* That the Queen laid down 
ham’sac- ** two maxims of ftate; the one was, not to force con- 
countof  fcience ; the other was, not to let factious practices go 
the Sp" in unpunifhed, becaufe they were covered with the pre- 


which fhe 
"proceeded, ttepes 
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: tence of confcience. ' At firft, the did not revive thofe pooK 
a fevere laws paffed in her father’s time, by which the re- IV. 





..‘ fufal of the oath of fupremacy was made treafon, but - 
** left her people to the freedom of their thoughts, and 1559 
“made it only penal to extol a foreign jurifdiction: fhe 
** alfo laid afide the word Supreme, Head, and the refufers 
** of the oath were only difabled from holding benefices, 
St or charges, during their refufal. Upon Pius the Fifth’s 
§* excommunicating her, though the rebellion in the North 
** was chiefly occafioned by that, fhe only made a law 
“ againft the bringing over or publifhing of bulls; and 
** the venting of Agnus Dei’s, or fuch over love-tokens, 
*‘ which were fent from Rome, on defign to draw the 
“hearts of her people from her, which were no effential 
** parts of that religion; fo that this could hurt none of 
*< their confciences. But when, after the twentieth year 
“of her reign, it appeared that the King of Spain defign- 
** ed to invade her dominions, and that the priefts that 
“* were fent over from the feminaries beyond fea were 
“* generally employed to corrupt the fubjects in their al- 
** legiance, by which, treafon was carried in the clouds, 
“« and infufed fecretly in confeffion; then pecuniary pu- 
*¢ nifhments were inflicted on fuch as withdrew from the 
*¢ Church: and in conclufion, fhe was forced to make 
<* Jaws of greater rigour, but did often mitigate the feverity 
*‘ of them, to all that would promife to adhere to her, 
in cafe of a foreign invafion. As for the Puritans, as 
**long as they only inveighed againft fome abufes, as 
** pluralities, non-refidence, or the like, it was not their 
“< zeal againft thofe, but their violence only that was con- 
** demned. When they refufed to comply with fome cere- 
monies, and queftioned the fuperiority of Bithops, and 
“¢ declared for a democracy in the Church, they were 
* connived at with great gentlenefs: but it was obferved, - 
““ that they affe&ted popularity much, and the methods 
“* they took to compafs their ends were judged danger- 
** ous; and they made fuch ufe of the averfion the nation 
“had to Popery, that it was vifible they were in hazard 
*‘ of running from one extreme to another: they fet up 
“© a new model of church-difcipline, which was like to 
** prove no lefs dangerous to the liberties of private men, 
** than to the fovereign power of the Prince: yetall this 
‘¢ was borne with, as long as they proceeded with thofe 
** expreffions of duty which became fubje&ts. But after- 
“<‘ wards, when they refolved to carry on their defigns, 
*€ without waiting for the confent of the magiftrate, and 
it * entered | 
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BOOK “entered into combinations; when they began to de- 
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* fame the government by ridiculous pafquils, and boaft- 
“ed of their numbers and ftrength, and in fome places 
* broke out into tumults, then it appeared that it was 
“ faction, and not zeal, that animated them. Upon that, 
‘* the Queen found it neceflary to reftrain them more than 
‘fhe had done formerly; yet fhe did it with all the 
* moderation that could confift with the peace of the 
“ Church and State.” And thus, from this letter, an idea 
of this whole reign may be juftly formed. . 


THE CONCLUSION. 


'Taus have I profecuted, what I at firft undertook, the 
progrefs of the Reformation, from its firft and fmall be+ 
ginnings in England, till it came to a complete fettlement 
in the time of this Queen... Of whofe reign, if I have ad- 
ventured to give any account, it was not intended fo much 
for a full.chara&ter of her, and her councils, as to fet out 
the great and vifible bleflings of God that attended on 
her; the many prefervations fhe had, and that by fuch 
fignal difcoveries as both faved her life, and fecured het 
government; and the unufual happinefs of her whole 
reign, which raifed her to the efteem and envy of that 
age, and the wonder of all pofterity.. It was wonderful 
indeed, that a virgin Queen could rule fuch a kingdom, 
for above forty-four years, with fuch conftant fuccefs, in 
fo great tranquillity at home, with a vaft inereafe of wealth, 
he ga fuch glory abroad, Allwhich may juftly be efteem-, 
ed to have been the rewards of Heaven, crowning that 
reign with fo much honour and triumph, that was begun 
with the reformation of religion. ik 
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BOOK I. 


Of Maiters that happened in the Time comprehended in 
the Firft Book of the Abridgment of the Hiftory of 
the Reformation. 


Tue greateft tranfaction which happened in this period, 
and which probably at that time had a great influence on 
the minds of the Englith, being the fetting up of the Con- 
cordate in the room of the Pragmatic Sanétion in France, 
by Francis the Firft, it will not be improper.to give an ac- 


count of that matter from its firft fprings and rife, to its 


final conclufion in the year 15323; at which time the Con- 


_ cordate was fet up; and by it the King and the pope ‘ 
_ agreed to divide between them all the liberties of the 
_ Gallican Church, 


The wae had increafed in their power vaftly from The pro- 
e Seventh to Boniface the Eighth’s time, in ae of the 
apal 
pretenfion to depofe Kings ; other declared himfelf to oe. iS; 
roa: ae be 


a 
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BOOK be both Pope and. Emperor, and decreed, that it was ab- 
1.  folutely neceffary to falvation, for every human creature 

~S to be fubjeét to the Bifhop of Rome. The holy war had 
been one of the great engines of bringing in wealth and 
The fchifm authority to the Papacy. But the long {fchifm-between 
inthe the Popes of Rome and-Avignon put a confiderable ftop to 
Papacy. their growing ufurpations, and occafioned the Council of 
Conftance to be called. The Bithops then were too hafty 

in healing the breach; and did not feem to apprehend the 
opportunity they had of recovering their ancient autho- 

rity. They thought it fecurity enough to pafs aéts for 
perpetual Genet Councils to meet every ten years, 
whether the Pope fummoned them or not, and for fub- 

jeting the Popes to the Councils. But when the fchifm 

was made up, thefe proved but feeble reftraints: yet the 
~ The Coun- Council of Bafil met ten years after, purfuant to the decree 
cil of Bafil. of the Council of Conftance. In this Council they con- 
demned the making Bifhops by Papal provifions, or by the 

power and favour of Princes, and reftored eleétions to the 

chapters. spi ena 

The Pope = Upon a conteft with the Pope Eugenius the Fourth, they 
pe heron addrefled themfelves to Charles ‘the Seventh, King of - 
France, for his protection, and fent him their decrees, in 

which they condemned the Pope’s demanding firft-fruits, 

and granting the furvivances of bifhoprics and of benefices, 

or referving preferments by his bulls, which were in the 

gift of the Bifhops, and allowing him only to difpofe of 

_ one if the Bifhop had ten, and two, if fifty. They ap- 
pointed eleétions to be confirmed by the Metropolitan, 

. and not the Pope; and condemned all exacting fees, and 
immediate appeals to the Pope: and they appointed, that 

when a caufe rofe up by the regular fteps to the Pope, it 

fhould be judged by delegates upon the place, excepting 

only thofe which the law called the greater caufes. They 

made likewife fome provifions for the encouragement of 
learning, and of the univerfities: but the chief thing was, 

they declared the Council to be above the Pope, that he 

was bound to fubmit to it, and that appeals lay to it from 

him. The firft breach was made up by Sigifmund the 
Emperor: the Pope fubmitted and ratified what the Coun- 

cil had done: but foon after a new quarrel arofe; the 

Pope tranflated the Council to Ferrara, notwithftanding 
that the majority of them oppofed it; upon which they: 
depofed Eugenius, and he excommunicated them, They _ 
chofe Amedee Duke of Savoy for their new Pope, and 

again begged the protection of France. Neto es ‘ne 
- ue ’ The 
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The King upon that called a great aflembly, where the BOOK 
Dauphin and Princes of the blood, and many of the No- 14 
bility and Bithops, met. They difapproved of the depofing . 
the Pope, and choofing Felix; but rejected the meeting he canal 
at Ferrara, and adhered to that at Bafil, and reduced their maticSanc- 
decrees into an.ediét, which was called the Pragmatic tion made 

Sanction. Ree age in France. 
Twenty years-after this, Eneas Silvius, which had been __ 1438. 
fecretary to the Council of Bafil, and wrote in defence of The Pore 


it, but was gained, as he himfelf confeffed, by a red hat Cr“e™™ 


itin a 
to the Pope’s fide, and was now Pope himfelf, by the Council 
name of Pius the Second, in a Council he held at Mantua 4t Mantua. 
arraigned all that the Council of Bafil had done, and 

_ branded the Pragmatic Sanétion as.herefy. When Dane- 
fius the French Attorney General heard this proceeding, 
he protefted againft it, and appealed to a General Council: 
and the Pragmatic Sané&ion continued to be obferved in 
France till Charles the Seventh’s death. But Lewis the Lewis the 
Eleventh, who fucceeded him, abrogated it, by the per- Eleventh 
fuafion of the Bithop of Arfas, whom the Pope had gained a Bedktig 
with the promife of a Cardinal’s hat. The King writ.a 
very abject letter to the Pope, which none will wonder at. 
who read Philip de Comines’s character of that Prince. 

He (in his letter) owns the Pope to be God’s Vicar, and 
therefore, fince he, defires to have the Pragmatic Sanction 
abrogated, though it had been very folemnly received, 
and was now fully fettled, he abrogates it, and freely 
reftores to him the power which Martin the Fifth 
and Eugenius the Fourth had exercifed in former times, 
and promifes to execute all his commands, and to punifh 
_ the contumacious as he fhall direct. This caufed great 





_ joy at Rome; the Pragmatic was dragged about the ftreets; 


the Pope confecrated a fine {word to be fent to the King, 

and annexed the title of Moff Chriftian King to the Crown 

of France. The Parliament of Paris upon that remon- The Parlis- 
ftrated to the King, that the Pragmatic SanGtion centained ment of * 
_ the decrees of a General Council, and that he was obliged deste! 
to maintain it: and the King grew flacker in the matter 

upon the Pope’s refufing to help his fon-in-law to recover 

Sicily from the baftard of Arragoi Je Six years after Pope 
Paul the Second procured an ena. revoking the Sanction - 
by a new minifter, whom he had gained likewife with the 
bait of a Cardinal’s hat. The edi& was fent to be re- 
giftered in the Parliament of Paris, and the Court ordered 
St. Romain the Attorney General to examine it. He be- 
hayed himfelf with erent courage, and oppofed the regifter- 

a: Daz ; 


ing 
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. BOOK ing it. He faid, if the San&tion were repealed, all the old 
1. abufes would return; and fhewed that, in the three years 
—in which the Sanéion was negle&ted, 1120000 crowns 
1458. were fent to Rome to obtdin bulls for bifhoprics, abbeys, 
and other preferments ; that ten or twelve bulls’ of furviv- 
ances were fometimes granted upon the fame benefice, and 
that the furvivance of any parifh was to be purchafed at — 
the price of twenty-five crowns. He infifted that the King, 
as founder and defender of the rights and liberties of his 
Church, was: bound to maintain them. The minifter, 
now a Cardinal, got him to be turned out; but the King 
fecretly rewarded him, and afterwards reftored him to his 
place. The Univerfity of Paris likewife interpofed againft 
abrogating it; but the King being afraid of the practices 
of his brothers at Rome, renewed his promifes to abrogate 
it; and the Sanétion for many years was in difufe. About 
the end of this reign an aflembly met at Orleans to re- 
eftablith it, but the King’s death prevented them. . 
The Prag- Charles the Eighth fucceeding, the States met at 
ation LP OUTS, and agreed that it fhould be obferved. The Pre- 
reeftab. lates which had been promoted contrary to it oppofed it 
_lithed. vehemently. St. Romain, now Attorney General, faid 
it was for the intereft of the kingdom, and therefore he 
would fupport it. The King faw it was for his advan- 
tage, and fo refolved to adhere to it, and the Courts of Par- 
liament judged according to it: thus it continued to be 
obferved all’ Charles the Eighth’s time, notwithftanding 
all the oppofition that Pope Innocent the Eighth made » 
1499. by his Jegates againft it: and Lewis the Twelfth made 
an ‘ediét, that the San@ion fhould be for ever obferved. 
In his time Pope Julius the Second called the Council 
of the Lateran, and chiefly againft him. In it the Prag-. 
matic San&tion was arraigned, and the Advocate of the 
Condemn- Council infifting that it fhould be condemned, all who 
ef by the would appear for it were fummoned to come and be 
the Late. beard within fixty days. That Pope dying, Leo the 
van. . Tenth renewed the fummons. The perfonal hatred be- 
tween Pope Julius and Lewis being’ now at an end, 
Bithops were fent by the Gallican Church to affift at the 
Council; but before any thing was concluded, Lewis 
died; and Francis who fucceeded, fianding in need of 
the Pope’s favour, refolved to agree the matter, and had 
1616. an interview with the Pope at Bononia. It was con- 
The Con- cluded’on both fides to fet up the Concordate in the - 
COT ei Moor of the Pragmatic Sanction ; upon which the Pope’s 
‘Bull, condemning that Sanétion, was read and sn 
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by the Council, and the.Concordate was eftablifhed.. By BOOK 

it the King and the Pope fhared the fpoils between 

them. The King was to nominate to bifhoprics within 
fix months after a vacancy: if the Pope difapproved, he 15!® 
had three months more; and if the King failed again, 

the Pope was to provide one to the fee; and all that 

became vacant in the Court of Rome the Pope was to 

fill up: there were likewife fome limitations, with rela- 

tion to the perfons the King fhould nominate to bifhop- 
rics and abbeys; appeals were to be judged in the parts 
where the caufes lay, excepting the greater caufes, and 

no mention was made of firft-fruits : in other particulars 

it agreed with the Pragmatic Sanction. 

_, The King went in perfon to the Court of Parliament xing Fran- 
of Paris, to offer the Concordate to be regiftered.. The cis carried 
Chancellor fet before them the dangerous war the King}? a ht 
had been engaged in, and that he fearing left the old op- pain 
prefiions fhould take place again, if the Council of,the 1517. 
Lateran, fimply condemned the Pragmatic Sanftion, made 
the matter up by agreeing to the Concordate. The Car- 
dinal. of Boifi, in the name of the Ecclefiaftics that were 
prefent, faid, it could not be approved without a general 

-confent. The King faid, if they would not approve 
it, he would fend them to Rome to difpute it with the 
Pope; and he commanded the Court to obey without 
delay. Then letters patent were made out, requiring 
the Court and all Judges to obferve the Concordate, and 
fee it executed. Some days after the Chancellor brought 
the King’s letters patent to the Court. They firft. ap- 
pointed the King’s Council to examine the matter; but, 
at the Advocate General’s defire, they named a com- 
mittee of their own, which fat fome time upon it. Soon 
after that the Advocate General moved the Court to 
judge according to the. Pragmatic, and not to receive 
the revocation of it, and, appealed againft it; but the 
King fent his natural uncle, the baftard of Savoy, with 
orders to them immediately to publifh the Concordate, 
and to hear the debates, and report them tohim. The 
upon that fent fome of their body, to lay before the 
King, that it looked like frighting them, to fend one, . 
not of their body, to be prefent at the debates. The 

_King anfwered.them,. that. he would be obeyed as his 
predeceffors were, or he would banifh them, and put 
good men in their places ; that he would have his uncle 
prefent at their proceedings. si se 
_ After they had been a month in delivering their opi- ' 

pd3 “nions, 
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BOOK nions, they concluded not to regifter the Concordate, 
I. but to obferve ftill the Pragmatic; that if the King 

~ would have the Concordate eftablifhed, it muft be in a’ 
The, great affembly, as in Charles the Seventh’s time, when 
folv, not tothe Pragmatic was fettled: and they defired the Sa- — 
publifh it. voyard to make a true report to the King of their pro- 
ceedings. Upon this the King ordered them to fend 

fome of their body to give him an account ‘of the 
grounds they went on. ‘Two were fent, and they were 

bid to put what they had to offer in writing ; but they. 

-.. defired-to be heard forthwith, which the King refufed. 
The King He faid, there was but one King in France, that he had 
is offended done his beft in Italy to quiet the flate, and he would 
ares: not fuffer that to be undone in France, nor them to 
affume the authority of the Senate of Venice: he or- 

dered them to approve the Concordate, or they fhould 

feel his difpleafure; and he would not allow of Eccle- 

fiafiics to be any more of this body, fince they were 

not his fubjects, as he could not cut off their heads. 

They pleaded the conftitution of their Court; but he 

faid, he was King as well as his anceftors, and would 

fit on another foot; and he commanded them to be 

gone by fuch an hour, or he would imprifon them for 

fix months, fee who dare move to fet them at liberty ; 

. fo they went to Paris. The Duke of Tremouille was 





fent after them to the Parliament, to let them know - 


that the King would haye the Concordate publithed 

without any more deliberation; that if they delayed to 

'- ° obey him, he would make all the Court feel the effects 

of it. The Court upon this called the King’s Council ; 

they faid the King had with fevere threats commanded 

them to confent to the Concordate. The Advocate Ge- 

neral faid, he was forry for the method the King took, 

but withed they would confider what might follow, if 

‘they ftood out any longer; that the publithing it could 

be of no force, fince the Church, whom it fo much 

concerned, was not heard: he propofed that they fhould 

infert in the regifter, that it was done in obedience to 

the King, and declare that they did not approve of ab- 

rogating the Pragmatic Sanétion, but would judge ac- 

cording to it. Se Peet nat Pika ¢ Pa ep 

The Parlia~ The Parliament at laft refolved that the decree for 
ment po>- obferving the Pragmatic fhould be confirmed, but that, 

with 2 pro-in Obedience to the King, they would publith the Con- 

teftation. cordate; and made a proteft in the hands of the Bifhop 

of Langres, that their liberties were taken from pene 

that 
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that they did not approve of the Concordate, but ins BOOK 
- tended in all their judgments to obferve the Pragmatic; 
_ and they appealed from the Pope to the Pope better 
adyifed, and the next General Council. Before the day 
of publication, the Rector, with others of the Univerfity 
of Paris, came to the Court, and defired to be heard be- 
fore they proceeded. The Court received his petition, 
and affured him, that though they fhould publith the 
Concordate, it fhould not prejudice their rights, for 
they fhould ftill judge as formerly. The very day of 
publication, the Dean of Notre Dame came and_ prayed 
them not to proceed till the whole Gallican Church 
were confulted, fince the Concordate implied a condemn- 
ation of the Councils of Conftance and Bafil, and de- 
ftroyed the liberties of the Gallican Church, and pro- 
tefted againft any thing that they fhould do to the pre- 
judice of the Church. After that the Court proceeded 
to the publication; but added, that it was done by the 
command of the King, often repeated to them in the 
prefence of the Lord of Tremouille: and two days after 
they renewed their former proteft and appeal. 

The Reétor of the Univerfity, by a mandate that The Uni- 
was printed, prohibited their printer to print the Con- Yori aad 
cordate ; and appealed from the Pope to a General Coun- Fs Ae a 
cil lawfully affembled, and fitting in a fafe place, and OR 
full freedom. Many refleStions likewife were caft in 
fermons on the King and Chancellor. The King was 
incenfed at this, and inhibited all meetings in the Uni- 
verfity, and ordered the firft Prefident to get the Concor- 
date printed foon, and punith the authors of fedition: 
but the Court of Parliament faid they knew nothing 
tending that way, their bufinefs taking them up fo, that 
they could not attend on fermons.. 

The Concordate was to have been publifhed in fix The excep. 
months, or be null and void; but upon their delays, the tions to the 
King had got the term prolonged a year. The chief patie 
exceptions that made the Parliament demur were, that liament. 
by the Concordate the greater caufes were to be judged 
at Rome; but what were thofe greater caufes was not. 

_ fettled, as in the Pragmatic, where they were limited 
_ to bifhoprics and monafteries; that now the Canonifts 
might multiply them as they pleafed; that the Pope’s 
giving all that became vacant at Rome extended very 
far; that by the Concordate all nunneries, deaneries, 
and provoft{ ips were left to the Pope’s provifion; that 
_in bithoprics the Pope may refufe to approve the King’s 
' 4 pd4 noni- 
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nomination unjuftly: all their elections being of divine 
right eftablifhed by General Councils, by the civil law, 
and royal editts, were taken away’ without hearing 
the parties concerned; that the King ufurped what did 
not belong to him, on pretence that the Pope gave it 
him, which was contrary to the dotrine of the Gallican 
Church. They’ complained that the Pope’s Council of 
Lateran had invaded the King’s prerogative, by forbid- 
ding all that held lands of the Church ‘to obferve the 
Pragmatic, under pain of forfeiting their lands; and by 
annulling the Sanétion, while it fubfifted by the royal 
authority, which might prove a dangerous precedent: 
they faid that taking away the Pragmatic was fetting 
afide the doctrine of the Councils of Conftance and Bafil, 
contrary to their decrees fet the Pope above the Council, 
though two Popes had confirmed the decrees made at 
Bafil. They defired the King to remember his corona-_ 
tion oath, to maintain the rights of their Church, and 


either to prevail with the Pope to call a General Council, 


The Chan- 
cellor’s an- 
fwer. 


or to call a national one himfelf in France, to judge of 
the matter ; and to defpife the Pope’s threatening to de- 
pofe him, for he held his crown of God. ie 
The. Chancellor made a flattering anfwer to thefe 
exceptions, and was rewarded with a red hat. He faid, 
the King being engaged in a dangerous war in Italy, 
the Pope having condemned the Pragmatic» Sanétion, 
and that being ratified by the Council at the Lateran, 
threatened him with cenfures, and would have revived all 
the old opprefiions, if the King had not yielded fome 
points to fave the ret. He told them that the Kings of 
the firft race named to bifhoprics, that. England and 
Scotland did the fame; that ele€tions had. fometimes 
been made by the Pope, fometimes by Princes and the 
people, or Princes alone, fometimes by all the Clergy, 
and at laft by the Canons only; that the King, embar- 
raffled with thefe difficulties, was advifed to accept the. 
Concordate; that Pope Lea repented he had granted 
fo much, and that the Cardinals with great difficulty 
were brought to confent to it. He went through the 
other heads, foftening and defending the abufes, like 
a Canonift. ‘Thus we fee how little the. honefty and 
courage of. good judges fignifies, when a Prince has af-' 
fumed. all the legiflative power, and defigns to break 
through the laws and conftitution of his country. If 
the affembly of ftates in’ France had» preferved their 
fhare in the legiflative, and never fuffered themfelves . 
ie eet at € 
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be taxed but by their own confent, probably thefe judges BOOK 
would ,have been fupported and thanked, and the Chan- I. . 
cellor would have received the punifhment fuch corrupt 
minifters deferve, who for their own ends betray the in- 1578+ 
tereft of their country. ; fie Lae 

The Court of Parliament had ftill the firmnefs to The Parlia- 
judge by the Pragmatic Sanction, purfuant to their pro- ment he 
teftation. The archbifhopric of Sens falling vacant foon Agile 
after, the King inhibited the Chapter to ele&t: they matic 
hearing the Bifhop of Paris was to have it, wrote. to him Santon. 
not to wound their liberties fo as to take it on the King’s 
nomination; but he neglecting that, they chofe him to 

keep up their claim: but the Bifhop of Alby dying next, 
the King’ named one, and the Chapter chofe another, 
and the Parliament of Thouloufe (within whofe jurifdic- 
tion it was) judged for the Chapter, again{t the King’s 
nomination, though a bull had been obtained upon it. 

Some years after the King being in Italy, and his 1624. 
mother left Regent, the Parliament made a remon- Upon the 
france to her, defiring her to interpofe that the Prag- Kins’s be- 
matic might be reftored.. But that had no effeét, foraiihe 
till the King was taken prifoner by Charles the Fifth Concordate 
at the battle of Pavia; and then his mother declared, ws more 
fhe thought his misfortunes a judgment on him TN atid 
-having abolifhed the Pragmatic; and that though fhe 
would not alter any thing during his abfence, yet when 
she was at liberty, fhe would ufe her utmoft endea- 
"yours with him to fet it up again... ie 
. This was regiftered in Parliament, but on the King’s — 1527. 
return nothing was done; but the King ‘finding the Thele mat- 
Parliament .refolved to fupport elections, removed all incon” 
fuch fuits from them to the Great Council, on fome the Parlia- 
difpute about a bifhopric and abbey that was given to mentto 
Chancellor Prat, in, recompenfe of his. fervices. fine oc 
Parliament ftruggled hard againft this, and wrote to the ' 
Dukes and Peers to fupport them. But the King con- 
firmed what was done, and fettled the Chancellor in 
‘his fee and abbey; and the proceedings of Parliament 
again{ft him were annulled, and ordered to be ftruck out 
of their regifters.. Afterwards the King obtained. a bull 
from Rome, fufpending for the King’s life all the fpecial 
privileges which fome Chapters and Abbeys had for free 
elections. ae Wi Make e Si oe i 

Clement the Seventh was.in a fecret treaty with 
‘France, and fo was eafy to grant it, and the bull was 
regiftered in Parliament. Upon that the’ Chancellor 

‘ : called 
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BOOK called for all thofe privileges, pretending to examine — 
1. them, and when he got them all together, he burnt 
———— them. After this there were feveral attempts made to 
537+ yecover the. Pragmatic Sanction, efpecially m the point 
of elections in Henry the Third and Charles the Ninth’s 
reign, but without effeét; for the Court of Rome felt 
the advantages of the Concordate too fenfibly ever to 
part with it, and the Kings of France got fo much 

power by it, that they were not willing to yield it up. 
_ Thus was this great affair fettled, when King Henry 
broke off all correfpondence with Rome; and no doubt 
it had a great effect upon the wife men of the Church, 
to fee how the Court of Rome fold the rights of the 

Church, whenever they were to be gainers by it. 

_ 152%. As to the affairs of England in this period, Wolfey 
The po was now the favourite and fole minifter. He had been 
Woltey’s firt ReGtor of Lymington, and Vicar of Lyde, and was 
rifeand made Almoner in 1509. He was afterwards made Pre- 
minitty. bend of Windfor, and then Dean of Lincoln, and a year 
after Bifhop by Pope Leo; and in his bull for that 
bifhopric he was ftyled Dean of St. Stephen’s, Weft- 
mintter: afterwards he was. made Archbifhop of York, 
whether by the King’s recommendation is not mentioned 
in the bull, as it is in Campeggio’s bull for Salifbury. 
Wolty He had great penfions from Charles the Fifth, and Fran- 
gained by cis, and the Duke of Milan. He was fo entirely minif- 
ris "ter, that he even prepared the King’s fecret letters for 
"him; for while he was in Flanders making up the differ- © 
ences between the Emperor and Francis, he fent the 
King over two letters, to tranferibe with his own hand, 
for the Emperor, and the Regent of Flanders. The Em- 
peror paid him great refpects, and he, in a private letter 
‘ to’ the King, commended the Emperor highly, either 
being really deceived by him himfelf, or being gained 
by him to deceive the King. He fays that he was a 
very wife man, and much inclined to truth ; that he pro- 
mifed always to follow the King’s advice, fo that the 
King nile not only govern the affairs at home, but. 

alfo Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Low Countries. 
Wolfey's It is generally faid, that Wolfey’s revenge, becaufe the 
“practices to Emperor would not make him Pope, was in a great mea~- 
“8 iieaics fure the caufe of all the change of the councils, and of 
“ied the divorce that followed:-but his private letters to the 
King make this very doubtful... Upon Adrian’s death, he 
‘ wrote to the King, that his abfence only could hinder | 
him from being chofen Pope, by reafon of the faétions 
. at 
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at Rome; that he thought himfelf unfit for it, and would BOOK | 
rather end his days with the King; but fincethe King 1! 
thought it would be for his fervice, he would fend him “= 
over inftruétions for the ambafladors at Rome to that 15%" 
end, which he defired him to fign and difpatch: and he 
fent him, together with thofe letters and inftruétions, a 
private letter to write in his own hand to the Emperor, 
though he verily fuppofed thag.he had done what he 
could to advance him, purfuant’to the conference he had 
with the King. ‘In the difpatch which he fent to the 
ambafladors at Rome, he tells them, that the Emperor 
being abfent could not help his advancement; yet the 
Regent of the Netherlands, who knew him, was heartily 
for him, and feveral of the Cardinals: that it was not 
ambition, but his zeal for the honour and fafety of the 
King and the Emperor, and the exaltation of the Chriftian 
faith, that determined him to move in this matter: yet he 
fends them double powers for himfelf and the Cardinal of 
Medici. If the Jaft was like to carry it, they were to ufe no | 
other; if not, they were to ferve him, and offer the Car- 
dinals great rewards and promotions, and to commend his 
wifdom and temper to them. _He promifes to be at Rome 
in three months, if he be chofen; and tells them that the 
King would come with him. Headded a poftfcript with 
his own hand to the Bithop of Bath, telling him how 
“the King efteemed his policy ; that the King believed 
_ the Imperialifts would be for him ; willed him to fpare 
’ neither his authority nor money. ‘But all this fimony 
came too late, for it found a Pope already chofen. After 
it was over, he wrote to the King, that the French part 
being abandoned in the Conclave, the Cardinals had 
refolved on him, or Medici: but the people of Rome 
hearing that, cried at the Conclave-windows, what dan- 
ger it would be to choofe an abfent perfon; which fright- 
ened the Cardinals fo, that by the infpiration of the 
Holy Ghoft they chofe Medici; and he blefled God. 
for it, and was gladder than if he himfelf had been - 
_ ‘chofen, fince “he was a true friend to the King, and pro- 
moted by his affiftance. Nor is there any thing like 
complaint in all thefe letters, as if the Emperor had 
failed in his promife at the eleGtion: fo that the King’s 
fupporting Francis againft the Eniperor, after his mif- 
fortunes at the battle of Pavia, feems ‘rather to have 
been owing to that true maxim which King Henry 
- always followed, of keeping the balance of Europe even, 
than to any private refentments of the Cardinal. ce 
There 
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noe K |. There is a character of this Cardinal, given by the 


—7——~ Elizabeth againft favourites, which does not tend much 


1521. 
Lord Bur- 
leigh’s 


Lord Burleigh in the memorial he prepared for Queen 


to his advantage. He fays, he kept a court like a 
Prince ;.that he had an Earl, nine Barons,:and a thou- 


charaéer fand Knights, and Gentlemen, and inferior officers, in 
of Wolfey. his family ; that, befides his vatt expence, he gave great 


1418, 
Wolfey’s 
proceedings 
as Legate. 


15 


3. 


penfions at Boing: idee of being made Pope; that 
he lent great fums tothe Emperor, who was fo poor, 
that he could not hope to be repaid : that thefe drains 
made him take extraordinary ways to raifemoney. He 
granted commiffions under the, Great Seal to oblige all 
that did not fwear themfelves worth lefs than fifty pounds, 
to pay four fhillings in the pound; and this by his own 
authority ; for it being reprefented to the King, the King 
difowned it, declaring that nothing fhould ever make 
him attempt raifing money, but by Parliament. This 
failing, he endeavoured to raife money by benevolence : 
but London oppofing this on the ftatute of Richard the 
Third againft benevolence, and it being like to caufe a 
civil war, it was likewife dropped. This is what Burleigh 
tells of him. Pe bee ee : ay 
As to his ecclefiafiical proceedings, he behaved himfelf 
very infolently.; for when Warham had fummoned a 
Convocation to Lambeth for the reforming abufes, as he 
afirmed in his fummons, with the King’s confent; Wol- 
fey wrote to him, that reforming abufes belonged to him 
as Legate a latere; that the King had never commanded 
any fuch, thing, nor would fuffer fuch a derogation of the 
dignity of the apoftolic fee, and exprefsly ordered the 
contrary: fo he orders him to come to him. And War- 
ham was obliged to recall his fummons, and fend this 
letter round to all his Bifhops. A year. after Wolfey 
fummoned-a legatine council by a circular letter. But - 
nothing of their proceedings remains, excepting fome 
regulations about the habits of the Clergy, and the lives 
and manners of theni who were to be ordained. 
In the fourteenth of this King’s reign, when the 
Parliament was called, Warham. had a writ to fummon 
the Convocation, which met accordingly at St. Paul’s. 
The Cardinal, who had brought his York Convocation — 


- to Weftminfter, fent a monition to Warham to appear 


before him, with his Clergy, at Weftminfter, and in 


_ this irregular fynod he intended that fupplies fhould be 
granted: but the Clergy of Canterbury refufing to att, 


and faying, they had no warrant to proceed, but in a pro- 
4 i ; vincial 
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vincial way under the Archbifhop of Canterbury, to BOOK 
whom their powers were direfted, the two Convoca- & 
tions feparated again, and granted their fupplies apart. 
- Wolfey upon that iffued out monitory letters to the 
Bifhops of the province of Canterbury to meet at Weft- 
minfter, to deliberate on the reformation of the Clergy, 
and required the Proétors of the Clergy to bring futh- 
cient powers to act in a Jegatine fynod; but it does not 
appear that any fuch affembly of the Clergy met, fo:pro- 
bably the thing was let fall. . hie: 
Wolfey likewife took upon him as legate to give infti- 
‘tution to all benefices without the Bithop of the diocefe’s 
confent, which being a papal provifion, the accepting of 
fuch inftitutions involved the Clergy in a premunire. 
He likewife publithed Pope Leo’s bull againft Luther, 
and required all that had any of Luther’s books to bring 
them in by a prefixed day, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, This fhews how much they were then afraid of 
the fpreading of Luther’s' do&rines.. Indeed the cor- 
ruptions were become fo grofs, that a reformation’ was 
univerfally wifhed for, fo much, that, in the commiffion 
to thofe who were fent by the King to affift at the Coun- 
cil of Lateran, the reformation: of the head and mem- 
bers is mentioned as the thing that was expected from 
that Council. HEN 
Thefe cerruptions were fo great, that Colet, Dean of Colet’s fer- 
St. Paul’s, and one of the beft men of the age, who mon before 
_ though he never tried to recommend himfelf ae Coupe ne Conve: 
. by flattery, yet was fo much efteemed by the King, that 
he called him his Doctor, made them the fubject of a 
fermon he preached at the opening of a Convocation : 
wherein he complains grievoufly of the pride and covet- 
oufnefs of the Bifhops and Clergy, that thofe were the 
occafions of all their corruptions and quarrels; that — 
churchmen being employed in fecular employments was 
the difgrace of the Church, and made them ignorant, and 
flatterers of Princes: he complains of the greedinefs of 
Clergymen, how they run from benefice to benefice, and 
feemed to mind nothing but fat benefices and high pro- 
motions, and though they have many great ones, never. 
_do the office of any fmall one; he fays that hurts then: 
more than any contradiction from lay-people. He calls 
on them all to reform themfelves, and the rather to give. 
good example. He complains the gate of ordination is too 
wide, that people without learning or good lives are ad- 
mitted; that Reétors do not refide in their churehes, 
a but 
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BOOK but that all offices are performed by foolifh.and wicked ~ 
I. Vicars. He complains that Bifhops, are made~ by the 
= favour of men, and are worldly, not heavenly, and.do 
1573+ not refide in their diocefe; he earneftly. begs them not 
to let that meeting pafs in doing nothing, as others had ; 

but ‘to go on by God’s aid and fpirit, and contrive, efta~ 

blifh, and decree fuch things as may lead to the advan- 

ase of the Church, their own honour, and the glory of 

od. . . 

SirTho- _ There was another great man about this time, Sir. 
mas More’s Thomas More, who feems once to have had the fame 
pce: "fenfe of the corruptions which then prevailed. He writ 
his Utopia. his Utopia when he was about. thirty-four years old, 
A, D. 1516. and was employed with Tonftall in fome 
negociations with Prince Charles. He fhews in that 
book what large and noble apprehenfions: he had of 
things; he arraigns the Monks as. being ufelefs and 
mifchievous to the public, and gives a very ridiculous 
view of the folly and ill nature of the Friars; he accufes 
the preachers of having corrupted Chrift’s doftrine, and 
made a leaden rule of it; he makes the Utopians allow 
their Priefts to marry; and he exalts folid virtue much 
above the rigid feverities then in fathion ; he puts images 
out of the Utopian churches; he makes them pay di- 
vine honours. only to God; he gives it as one of their 
maxims, that no man ought to be punifhed for his reli- 
gion, and there was a law amongft them to that purpofe ; 
and if any one endeavoured to raife fedition on the ac- 
count of religion, he was to be banifhed; he makes that, 
though there were feveral feéts among them, they per- 
formed particular rites in their private houfes, and in the 
public temples there was nothing but the worthip. of one 
God, in which they all agreed. ‘Thefe reprefentations of 
the happinefs of his imaginary. country {hew what. Sir 
Thomas More then thought of matters. And there is 
nothing can be a furer mark that Popery will darken the 
cleareft_underftanding, and corrupt the beft nature, than 
that this fame man, who had fuch noble thoughts of 
things, fhould afterwards prove not only a violent oppofer 
ef the Reformation in writing, but a perfecutor of it even 
to blood. : ies ; 
Thus ftood the affairs in England when the divorce 
was firft fet on foot. -It was faid in the former volume, 
that the Emperor broke his contraét to marry Princefs 
Mary by the advice of a Spanith Cortes, on the account © 
of exceptions that were made again{t her mother’s mar- 
riage > 
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riage : but now it appears, that the Emperor defired of BoOoK 
the King to be difeharged of his obligation, becaufe the  } 
match with Portugal was more for his intereft, and not 
on any feruple as to the legitimacy of Princefs Mary; 
but the King never difcharged him, and afterwards de- 
manded of him one part of the forfeiture of the contraé, 
which was 1oo900]. The firft motion about the divorce 
was made to the Pope, when Wolfey was in France con- 
cluding a treaty with Francis to fet the Pope at liberty. 
From thence likewife Wolfey with four other Cardinals Wolfey ¢e- 
wrote to the Pope, defiring him to grant them a full fresade- 
deputation of his authority, during his imprifonment, for eee 
the fafety of his Church, left the Emperor fhould force authority. 
him to yield up its territories ; and declaring, that if he 
dies, they will choofe a new Pope, without regarding any 
elections the imprifoned Cardinals might be forced to. 

- Wolfey defigned to bring the Emperor and King of 
France to an accommodation, if he could, by the King’s 
mediation ; but if that did not fucceed, and the Pope was 
ftill kept prifoner, he expected a general meeting of Car- 
dinals at Avignon, where he might bring on the matter 
of the divorce with fuccefs: he made a treaty with Fran- 
cis, which the King {wore to, Bellay, Bithop of Bayonne, 
and feveral more, being fent over to take his oath. Now 
the King’s matter began to be public; for one Wakefield, 
(the firft man of this nation that was learned in the ori- 
ental tongues,) who had writ againft the divorce, before 
the knew that Prince Arthur had confummated his mar- 
Tiage, now printed’a book in Latin, with a Hebrew title, to 
prove the marrying a brother’s wife, whom he had car- 
nally known, unlawful. Knight, who was fentto Rome 123. | 
at this time, obtained a bull, which was directed to. Car- A bull fent 
dinal Wolfey, empowering him and the Archbifhop of (° pie Neg 
Canterbury, or any other Bifhop, to judge the King’s the mar- 
marriage, and determine it without appeal: but the bull tiage. - 
was never made ufe of: and another was got afterwards, 
together with a folemn promife, on the word of a Pope, 
that he would never revoke his commiffion.. In the 
mean while Warham with feveral Bifhops met to con- 
fider ‘the grounds of the King’s f{cruples; and agreed, 
that they were great and weighty; and that it was 
neceflary for him to confult their holy father the Pope 
in the matter. ee eek fad ks 
_ This year the King and the King of France declared 
war again{t the Emperor; and the King demanded the 
forfeit the Emperor had agreed to in cafe he did not 

: marry 
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BOOK marry Princefs Mary. The Emperor anfwered, that the 
1. King had agreed to fend her to him before he was to 
— marry her, which he had not done; and he knew that 
‘The ka. the King had been treating a marriage for her with Scot- 
peror’s an- land: he heard that the King defigned a divorce, but he 
iwer tothe faid he had in his hands full difpenfations for the mar- 
King. _ yiage ; and if the King proceeded, it would give him a 
jutt occafion of war. He laid all on the Cardinal’s re- 
venge, becaufe he would not make him Pope by force, as 
the King and he had defired him to do. But this might 
be a falfe imputation, as the breve he pretended to have 





was a forgery. . 
. This fummer the fweating ficknefs raged fo, that the 
King made his will; and the Cardinal ftole privately, out 
of his own houfe, and ran away, © ie pth 
_Wolfey was now beginning to decline in favour at 
Court, ‘and was haftening to finifh his colleges, and 
furnifh his epifcopal palaces, and feemed to be preparing 
for a ftorm. The King had faid fome terrible words to 
him, as if he apprehended him to be cold in his matter. 
Gardiner was now at Rome advancing the King’s bufi- 
nefs. ‘He writes over, that he bat endeavoured to 
frighten the Pope with telling him what meflage the 
German Princes had fent to the King; but the Pope 
would do nothing ‘to offend the Emperor, being entirel 
in his - power as Jong as he ftayed at Rome. He fays, the 
Pope in his words favoured the King, but he was fure he 
would do nothing; but he believed he would be glad if 
‘the legates determined the caufe; and then if the Em- 
peror began a fuit, they would ferve him with delays, 
as they had the King, .and would fill, if he waited for 
~ "any thing from Rome. He fent over the Pope’s promife, . 
never to revoke the commiffion, in which he had got 
fome words inferted, mentioning the ju/lice of the King’s 
caufe. He faid the Pope told him that the Emperor had 
advertifed him that the Queen would do nothing, but as 
the King. commanded her. Gardiner did not obtain 
what he’ was ordered to afk, and he feems to infinuate 
‘ that the blame was to be laidon Wolfey. 9 = 
King Hen- The King was at this time writing every day to Anne 
ty’sletters Bullen letters full of ce but fuch as mark an ho- 
ad nay nourable love, direéted to marriage, and plainly fhew 
that there was no ill commerce between them. Thefe 
letters have been lately ‘printed, becaufe at Rome the 
have long made ufe of them as an argument-again 
us, pretending that they were full of defilement, and 
, ; calling 
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calling them the true original of our Reformation. The BooK 
Queen {till eat and lodged with the King, even after & 
Campeggio came into England. 
Wolfey at this time defired the French to intercept 1528, 
the General of the Cordeliers who was to fail to Spain, that 
they might know from him what it was that obftructed the 
King’s matter at Rome; for they knew he had made a treaty 
~ with the Pope in the Emperor’s name, in which they 
were fure the reafons of thofe obftructions would appear. . 
He complained that the French did not affift the ing 
as they might and ought, fince the divorce was firft fet 
on foot by himfelf, to make a perpetual feparation be- 
tween England and the Houfe of Burgundy. i 
The.Cardinals waited both upon the King and Queen. 
The Queen received Campeggio with refpect, but fpoke 
ver feverely to. Wolfey, Jaying all the blame upon him, 
and told him of his fcandalous life, and accufed him of | 
having raifed all thofe doubts out of revenge to her 
nephew the Emperor. - A little after the chofé for her 
Council the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and the Bithop 
of London, Bath, Rochoiiers Ely, and Exeter, with the 
Dean of the Chapel; of which, only London, Rochefter, 
and the Dean were in their. opinion for her, She ex- 
pected an Advocate, Proctor, and Counfellor from Flan- 
ders, it not being allowed her, by reafon of the war, to 
DRG From SDAIN. sy Bll cs 90d} eed. Gipsy cht aeneds 
The King called for the Mayor-of London to give the 
city an account of his fcruples, and.told, that the Bifhop 
of Tarbe was the firft who made. him entertain them. 
Anne Bullen was come to Court,,and was waited on like a 
Queen. The people were uneafy, and difpofed to a revolt, Apprehen- ~ 
There were many {trangers in the kingdom, whom they ae of dif- * 
defigned to fend away. The lawyers that came from the Queen's 
Flanders, in their audience, fpoke to the King very boldly, account. 
and were anfwered fharply, They courted, Campeggio, . 
but neglected Wolfey; and having lodged the advices that . 
were fent by them with the Queen, returned home, ; 
Gardiner had threatened the Pope, that if he did not rg29. 
order Campeggio to proceed in the divorce, the King Wolley's ; 
would withdraw from his obedience, Wolfey was in great paren, 
fear, that, if it was not done, all the blame would be caft : 
upon him, and would fink-him. The Dukes of Norfolk 
aud Suffolk were perfuading the King that he betrayed — 
him; and he defired the King of France and his mother to 
make the Duke of Suffolk defift; and preffed that King to - 
fend to the Pope, that both kingdoms would wane’ 
a 4 Re rom 
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BOOK from his obedience, if juftice was denied the King, and 
made the French great promifes to-perfuade them to it. 
_ Gardiner returned from Rome with proofs of the dreve’s 
1529 being forged; and Campeggio eit delay matters no 
longer, the French are him to make difpatch. But 
on the thirteenth of July, Caffali writ from Rome, that 
the Pope had recalled the King’s caufe at the Emperor’s 
The pro- fuit. The original regifter of the Legates’ proceedings, 
ceedings of which is now found, differs in fome points from the 
the Legates:former account. The King never is mentioned in the re- 
gifter as appearing in perfon, but only by proxy ; and fo 
thofe fpeeches feem to be inventions ; or they were fpoke 
to the King in the hall before the Cardinals were fet, and 
_ fo there was no court, nor could any thing then faid be 
regiftered. The Queen was thrice declared contumacious. 
Some of the articles offered againft the marriage were, 
that it was againft the laws of God and the Church, and 
could not be difpenfed with ; that the a2 had been fur- 
prifed into it by falfe fuggeftions of the danger of a 
war, and it was proved that there was no appearance at 
that time of a war between England and Spain: the breve 
was likewife proved to be a forgery. Warham faid, in his 
capi wsigy oie had: been ep marriage, thinking 
it againtt the laws of God and the Church, but that he ac- 
quiefced upon the Pope’s difpenfation. The Bithop of © 
Ely depofed, that the Queen had often denied to him that 
the marriage with Prince Arthur was ever confummated ; 
but many witnefles were brought to prove a confumma- 
tion, from their lodging conftantly in the fame bed; from 
Prince Arthur’s good health, and fome words he fpoke the 
morning after his marriage. In this record there is no 
mention of that paper, which it was faid Warham and the 
Bithops figned, and Fither denied he had figned, concern- 
ing the King’s marriage; which makes it probable that the 
fiory of its being brought into court was a miftake: in 
other particulars it agrees with the former account. 
‘The Cardi- Wolfey (after the adjournment) expreffed great fear, and 
nal'sfall. _ prefled the Bifhop of Bayonne, the French minifter, to go 
over to France, and gather the opinions of learned men on 
the King’s-caufe : the Bithop defired leave of the King of 
France to come over, under pretence of coming to fee his 
_ old father, but really to know the fenfe of the French Di- 
vines: he writ to France, that if they did not agree to his 
coming over, it would incyeafe the jealoufies the King had 
already conceived of that court. — A opt iret Aen | 
Wolfey was foon after that difgraced, and bore it very 
ill: 
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ill: he defred the French King and his mother to inter- BOOK 
pofe with the King for him, to prevent his total ruin, & 
though he did not defire to remain Chancellor or Legate; 
but he begged them not to let it appear that the motion 1579: 
came from py left it fhould haften his ruin ; and if they 

would do any thing, to do it without delay. 

When he went to York, he behaved himfelf very well, 
and gave a good example to Bifhops. He rode about the 
country to parifh-churches moft holidays, and made one 
of his Dosers preach, and faid mafs himfelf; and compofed 
any quarrels that were among them. 

In the mean while the King fent his queftion to the 
feyeral Univerfities of Europe; and to gain Francis to affift 
him in this, he lent him 150000 crowns to help to pay the 
redemption of his fons, who were yet in the Emperor’s 
hands ; and fent him great prefents. , 

When the Parliament was met, the Convocation af- Proceedings 
fembled two days after. A reformation of abufes was in Convoce- 
propofed, and an enquiry was made concerning heretical “°™ 

books ; and they remitted to the King the loan they had 
‘made him. The Bithops were very angry at feveral tranf- 
lations of the Bible by Tindal and others, and the King 
ordered them all to be brought in, and promifed a new 
one. When Coverdale had made his tranflation, the Bi- 
fhops told the King that there were many faults in it. 
_He afked if there were any herefies in it: they faid they 
found none; upon which the King anfwered, Then in God's 
name let it go abroad among my people. The Convocation 1530, 
met again the next year; their greateft bufinefs was to 
purchafe a pardon for the premunire the Cardinal had in- 
volved them in, which they did for roooool. The difpute 
was about putting in thofe words, The King who is Pro- 
teGor, and the only Paes Head of the Church and Clergy 
of England. They feemed unwilling to allow that, and 
_ the King infifted on it, or would pafs no pardon, At laft 
it was mollified by adding thefe words, ds far as is to be 
allowed by the laws of Chri?, This both Houfes confented 
to, and fo the matter was carried; and the King was glad 
to have it fettled, notwithflanding the limitation, that it: 
might ferve to terrify the Court of Rome. Tonftal, now ~ 
_made Bithop of Durham, protefted againft it, but was fo 
fatisfied by a letter the King wrote to him, that he after- 
_ wards took the oath without any limitation. Afterward. 
they condemned Tracy’s Teftament, and complained of 
Crome, Bilney, and Latimer, defiring that they might be 
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BOOK, When the King confulted his Univerfities about the 
\. marriage, Cambridge determined the matter firft.. The 
King writ to them, and fent Gardiner and Fox to inform 
noe them of the flate of the cafe. When they determined 
ceedings in Againft the marriage, they added, the being carnally known 
the Univer- by her former hufband. The Vice-Chancellor brought 
fities, this determination to the King; and the King defiredthem 
to determine the other queftion, whether the Pope had 

power to difpenfe with iuch: a marriage? and was not 

pleafed that it. was not already determined. To them of 

Oxford the King writ, charging them to judge uprightly,. 

and defiring them to make hafte, as Cambridge had done; 

and not to fuffer the young men to ftay the heads and fe- 

niors in fo weighty a cafe: but there is nothing like 
threatening them, if they did not judge for him. 
Proceedings ‘The King defired the opinions of the French Divines ; 
in the Un and wondered that, after he had received fuch good an- 
abroad. fwers from Italy, they at Paris. were fo backward; and he 
fufpefted the King of France was not enough his friend : 
fo Bellay, Bifhop of Bayonne, went to Paris, and was fo 

zealous in King Henry’s affair, that fome told the King of 

France, that he feemed to be ferving two matters. _ ‘g 

_In the mean while Cajetan wrote for the Pope’s power. 

of difpenfing with fuch meriiages, affirming that they 

were not againft the moral law, which he owned the Pope- 

' could not difpenfe with: The Pope, on a complaint of 
Queen Catharine, fent a éreve to the King, prohibiting 

him to marry again, under pain of the feverett cenfvres,. 

and threatened to put the whole kingdom under an inter-: 

di&. He had attempted to-do the: fame before ; but that. 

being complained of, he difowned and annulled the cen- 

fures that were threatened inthe interdiftion, > 

The pro. | Lhe Doétors of the Sorbonne had before given their, 
ceedings of Opinion as private men; and fifty-fix Doctors had been for. 
a Sor- the King, and only feven againft him. But now they met: 
vonns+ ~~ jn.a body to confider the matter. The queftion being pro- 
pofed to them, fome faid they were fubject to the Pope,. 

and could not proceed without knowing his pleafure, or,. 

at leaft, without knowing whether the King approved it + 

others were for proceeding to examine the matter, but for- 
fufpending the final refolution, till they had an anfwer, 
_ from the Pope and King. When the beadle began to ga-- 
_ther the votes, whether they thould proceed or not, a Doe--- 
tor fnatched the {croll out of his hand, and tore it, and fo: 
they allixofeim: a:tunmalt. fs). 4ci ie, ns gee 
Upon this the Englith complained grieveufly ; the. 

bil ee. TERE IE. 
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¥rench preffed the King to write to the Dean to cut off all BOOK 
“delays, and end this bufinefs as foon as poffible,andre- 1 
prefented to him how things were managed among them, ; 
and how much that body wanted to be reformed. There 153%. _ 
were thirty-fix againft King Henry, and only twenty-two 
for him, in the laft affembly, which made the Englith fuf- 
pec fome underhand dealing. They were ordered to meet 
again, and at laft (on the fecond of July) made their deci- 
fion, which was fent to King Henry, with an atteftation 
| -by the notaries of the Court of Paris, which pleafed the 
King mightily. dhe t: 

After this the party again{t the King would have over- 
turned what was done'by the whole body, and. met as a 
capitular congregation, and demanded the act-of determi- 

‘nation from the Bifhop of Senlis, who had it im his keep- 
ing, and was one of their body ; but he would not fend it 
_ them, and they threatened to deprive himvasa rebel to the 
faculty. There was another inftrument which they all 
figned, but was fall of rafures and additions: this wasde- 
manded to be fent to England, but it was with much dif- 
_ ficulty got out of their hands. In all this tranfaGtion there 
appeared fo much tumult and diforder, as fhewed they did 
not deferve the high character they bore in the world. At 
-Angers the Univerfity gave their opinion againft the mar- 
viage and difpenfation ; but the Divines for them both. 

The Pope at this time had cited the King to appear be- The Pope’s 
fore him; and becaufe the King would not fuffer his cita- Proceed 
tion to be intimated to him, had made it be affixed at’ >” 
‘Tournay and Bruges. Upon this the King writ to the 
Pope, that he faw he neither regarded the moft Chriftian 
King’s interceflions, nor himfelf, nor his nobility; that he 
refufed to fend judges to judge upon the place,.contrary 

to what both Councils sa ‘Fathers had determined, and 
_ :to what he had once already done; that he faw he was en- 
-tirely devoted to the Emperor ; that the Queen could not 
ees England was a {ufpected place, confidering the li- 
erties her friends were allowed to take: he complains 
that the Pope had endeavoured to hinder learned men.from 
giving their opinion, both by his own people, and by. the 
-Emperor’s means, notwithftanding that he had granted a* 
. breve for that purpofe ; that he would not fuffer his prero- 
.gative, nor the laws of his kingdom, to be broke, as they 
' jwould be by citing him out of it. But that had no effect, 
_ zand the Pope fent a fecond breve, declaring his marriage, 
. Af Pachduld tnarth null, and the iffue illegitimate, and 
denouncing cenfures againft him, and all that: fhould affift 
ame Ee3 him 
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him in it. Upon this the King fent an excufator to Rome, 
and his ambaffadors complained of the indignity done the . 
King ; and the King’s advocates, that pleaded for admit- 
ting the excufator, argued upon the unfafenefs of the place 
to which the King was cited; and that he could not be 
obliged to fend a proxy, but where he might appear himfelf; 
nor was any proxy fit to be trufted in fo nice a matter. 
They did not dare (at Rome) to infit upon the caufe’s 
being to be judged on the place where it lay, but they in- 
fitted that it fhould be in the neighbourhood. This matter 
was pleaded backward and forward for above three years 
at Rome, Francis always interpofing for King Henry, and 


the Court of Rome prefling him to keep the King from 


giving new provocations ; and the Pope affured him that 
he would manage the matter fo, as to do fervice to King 
Henry, without feeming partial to him, Francis had agreed 
on an interview with the Pope for the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry the Second, to Catha- 
rine de Medici, in which he pretended he would promote 
the King’s intereft by gaining the Pope ; and another in- 
terview was fixed between the two Kings to lay the mat-_ 
ter, at which Anne Bullen was brought at the requeft of 
Francis. There the two Kings vowed perpetual friend- 
fhip ; and afterwards King Henry reproached Francis for 
having broken his word to him, in kiffing the Pope’s toe 
at the interview, and marrying his fon to the Pope’s niece, 
before he had given him fatistaction, and in not withdraw- 


ing himfelf from the Pope’s obedience, and joining with 


him in an appeal to a General Council, as he had promifed 
to do, if the Pope proceeded to final cenfures againft him. 

Soon after this the King married Anne Bullen, but 
Cranmer was not prefent, as he declares himfelf in a let-_ 


ter; nay he didnot know of it till a fortnight after; he fays 


it was done about St. Paul’s day: but Queen Elizabeth 
being born within eight months, on the thirteenth or 
fourteenth of fe as as appears by a letter of Cran- 
met’s, it is probable they gave out that the marriage had 
been made in November, which was eafily done, it hav- 
ing been managed fo very fecretly. When the news of 
the marriage came to Rome, the Pope feemed unwillin 

to proceed to cenfures, knowing how little they woul 

fignify: but the Emperor, it feems, forced him to it ; for 


_ there was a breve publithed this year, but it was fuppreffed 


wife, under pain of their being both excommunicated: 


till the next year, for it has a fecond date of 1532. In it 
the King is required to put away Anne, and take back his 


yet 
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yet the Pope changed his tone, for after this he talked BOOK 
openly in favour of the King’s caufe. Apert was 
prefling for a General Council te be called upon the King’s 
affair, and on fome other accounts; the King’s minifters, 743° 
on the other hand, urged the decree of the Council of 
Nice, that all fuch caufes were to be judged by the Bi- 
thops of the province ; but the Pope would not hear of it. 
He was told by the King’s agents, that the King was re- 
folved to adhere to his marriage, whatever the Popa did; 
and if he preceeded further, he might lofe England, and 
perhaps France, as he had loft Hungary, and a great part 
of Germany. The King of France would have had the 
King come to the interview with the Pope.at Marfeilles ; 
but the King was fo difeufted at the Pope’s tricks, that he 
 faid, he had married upon a fentence in England which 
fatisfied his own confcience; and if the Pope would not do 
him juftice, he would deliver the nation from their flavery 
to Rome. He had get the judgments of fome Univerfities 
againft his citation to Rome, Orleans in particular; and 
feveral canonifts and advocates at Paris were of opinion 
that he was not bound to appear, nor fend a proxy. King King Henry 
Henry endeayoured to divert the King of France from his oppofes the 
interview with the Pope, which Francis faid could not in Vin ine 
honour be broke: but he defired the King would come Pope in 
thither, and he hoped aH would be made‘up; or if he vain. 
would not come, he defired the Duke of Norfolk fhould 
be fent, with fome learned perfons. The Duke was fent, 
and told the King of France, that, after the laft fentence at 
Rome, the King looked upon the Pope as his enemy 5 and 
if he could not divert the interview, he was to return im- 
mediately: and upon Francis’s refufing that, he returned, 
notwith{tanding the moft prefling inftances he made him 
to fay. The King of France wrote to King Henry, that 
if the Duke of Norfolk had been with him, much might — 
have been done. The Pope was angry that the King had 
_contemned his dreve, and that Cranmer had pronounced 
the fentence of divorce, and the Cardinals were fo diftafted. 
with it, that the Pope could not avoid doing fomething 
upon it ; but if Henry would have undone what had been 
done, he feemed willing to ferve him with whatever he 
defired. The King of France fent very friendly meflages 
to the King and Anne Bullen, and promifed to be the. 
godfather of their child, ifit wasafon,  __ 
' They were now at Marfeilles, whither Gardiner was The inter. 
_ fent by the King. Francis preffed violently to have the tie alles 
_ King’s affair firft difpatched ; but the Pope pretended the : 
sigh thas Fe Ee4 procefs 
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BOOK procefs was left at Rome, and fo nothing’ could be done 
1. init. King Henry upon this expoftulated, that: Francis 
—— went on with the marriage before his affair was done, 
#530 gontrary to his promife: but: anfwer was made, that to 
break with the Pope would throw him into the Emperor’s 
hands, and that’the intereft he fhould gain with ‘the Pope 
fhould be employed for the King’s fervice. The Pope, 
feeing the King of France efpoufe the matter fo cordially, 
was willing to do any thing to fatisfy the King; but the 
Imperialifts fo preffed him, that he was forced to do what- 
ever they demanded of him,’ The matter was ftill de- 
layed at Rome; they ftill infifted on a proxy’s being fent, 
~ promifing to fend delegates to England to examine wit- 
neffes, only referving the final fentence to the Pope: Caf- 
fali came over to England about the propofal, but to no 
purpofe. In the interview the Pope always allowed the 
King’s caufe to be juft, bat complains of the King’s in- 
juries to the fee: Francis told him, he had begun doing 
‘Injuries ; but Henry defiréd that, fetting afide all that was 
pe juftice might be done him ; and if that was refufed, 
he would trouble himfelf no more about it: Francis-com- 
plained, that the King would fend no proxy to Marfeilles ; 
otherwife, he faid, the bufinefs would have been done: 
and King Henry complained that Francis had not kept 
his promifes to him, nor had preffed. the«Pope enough, 
otherwife he would have yielded. The Emperor at this — 
time fent word to the Queen and her. daughter not to 
come to Spain, till he had got right done them; fince the 
people in England were in fuch fear of a change in reli- 
zion, and a war that’ would fpoil their trade with Flanders, 
that they ‘would be ready to join with any. Prince that 

thould efpoufe their party.) sen Sa) aces eaten 
1432. _ But to fet out at full the progrefs of thofe things. which — 
The pro- {fo incenfed the Pope, we muft look back a little, and firft 
ceedings |, Bive the proceedings of the Convocation... The Parliament. 
vocation, having complained: of feveral grievances in the ecclefiafta- 
"""" eal courts, ‘the King: anfwered, he would hear what the 
Clergy faid-of thofe matters. When the Convocation met, 
they began with Tracy,- who died without leaving any 
money to have his foul prayed for, declaring that he only - 
trufted in Chrift, and not in any faint; fo they were for 
burning his body ; and the more, becaufe‘one Brown had» 
ate another Teftament like Tracy’s. The Parliament 
sad paffed’ an a& about pluralities of benefices; but the. 
Convocation would do nothing about that, and condemned 
the bonds of refidence which fome Bifhops took, which 
Lae nn a ia were, 
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when they brought upas a complaint tothe Bifhops, they 8 oy K 


made no anfwer tothem. - fa} 
- In another feffion, Latimer was excommunicated for 
having refufed to ‘fubf{cribe fome articles, and ordered to 
’ prifon; but he fubmitted and fub{fcribed all but two, and 
they abfolved him: but after this, he being called on an- 
other occafion to anfwer upon oath, appealed to the King, 
who remitting him to the Archbifhop, he fubmitted, and 
was reftored at the King’s defire: {ome Bithops protefted 
againft it, becaufe he had not renounced his errors, On 
the 12th of April, 1532, the Archbithop propofed to them to 
prepare an an{wer to the complaint of the Commons; and 
they madean an{wer, with which the Kitig was notlatisfied ; 


and they employed four feffions more in a further confi- 


deration of that matter. In another feffion the Bifhop of 
London ‘propofed: a fupply to»them, and the prolocutor. 
went down with the propofal, but returned with a defire 
that they might confider of an anfwer to the King about 
ecclefiaftical authority ; and then defired that one might be 
fent to the King, to pray him that he would maintain the 
liberties of the Church; and begged fome of the Bifhops 
to intercede in'their behalf; which: they promifed to do. 
Afterward they agreed upon an anfwertothe King. And 
-on the 15th of May there came a writ to the Archbifhop 
to prorogue them : that day the Bithops agreed to a fche- 


~ dule, in which it appears was the form of their fubmiffion’ 


to the King; only the Bifhop of Bath diffented : and it 
was fent to the Lower Houfe, who were divided about it, 
but the majority agreed; and the Convocation was pro- 


-rogued till November. Next day the Archbithop delivered 


it to the King, as enacted and concluded by them all. 
’ This great tranfaction was finithed in about a month’stime; 
it began April the 12th, and was.ended May the: 15th. 
_ It appears by. the heat againft Tracy and Latimer, that the 
-oppolers were violently det againft: any reformation ; *but 
that fubmiffion of theirs helped it on mightily, and re- 
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firained all the oppofition that would otherwife have made .~ 


againft it, How this affair went at. York does not appear 


by any account that is left; only it is certain, the thing _ 
was: carried thither, and that then they apprehended fome’ 


. 


» difficulty there. “Whatever was done-in either Convoca» -'' 


stion, the King kept within himfelf for two years, to have. 


-been given up, if he could have agreed with Rome ;: but 

vafter the final breach, it was ratified in Parliament. 

. Before the.Convocation met again, Warham died. He 

hhadialways.concurred. with the. King ; but fix months be- 
os eae fore 
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BOOK fore his death, he made a fecret proteft at Lambeth be- 
fore witneffes, that what ftatutes foever paffed, and were 
to pafs in the Parliament, to the prejudice of the Pope, or 
ecclefiaftical authority, or the liberties of the fee of Can- 
terbury, he did not confent to, but difowned and diffented 
from them ; which makes him either a very deceitful man, 
or a very weak man, on whom his confeflor had impofed 
it as a penance for what he had done. 

TheConvo- Upon Warham’s death the Bifhop of St. Afaph was de- 
eation ~ puted to prefide in Convocation by the Prior and Convent 
judges ne Of Canterbury. In this meeting the King’s marriage was 
anaanes brought before them, and Gardiner offered the judgments 
of feveral Univerfities to be read. Some were afraid of 
meddling with the matter, fince it was then depending 

before the Pope: but the Prefident produced the Pope’s 

breve, allowing all to give their opinions freely in that 

matter. Next feffion he produced the original inftrument 

of fix Univerfities, (not nineteen, as was {aid before,) of 

Paris, Orleans, Bologna, Padua, Bruges, and Thouloufe : 

and, after along difpute, they agreed with the Univerfities. 

And on April the 2d, 1533, Cranmer being then con- 

. fecrated, two queftions were put : firft, whether it was 
unlawful to marry the wife of a brother, dying without 

_ iffue, but having confummated the marriage? and if the’ 
prohibition of fuch a marriage was grounded on a divine 

Jaw, with which the Pope could difpenfe, or not? There 

were 66 prefent, and the proxies of 197 abfent: all agreed 

to the affirmative, except 19. The fecond quettion was, 
whether the confummation of Prince Arthur’s marriage 

was fufficiently proved? This queftion being referred to the 

Bifhops and Clergy that were canonifts, who were 44 in 
number, all but five or fix affirmed it. It does not at all 

appear that the Deans and Archdeacons fat in the Upper 

. Houfe, as was conjectured before. At York alfo the Con- 
vocation agreed to the affirmative of both queftions, ex- 
cepting only two perfons. | . aan 

The Arch- Both provinces thus agreeing againft the marriage, the 
bithop. Archbifhop Cranmer defired the King’s licenfe to judge 
e 
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pear ot the matter, and having obtained it, gave fentence on t 


tence 23d of May: then the King opened his marriage, for the 
againft it. Queen’s big belly could be no longer hid. This was 
much refented at Rome ; and the Imperialifts preffed the, 

_ Pope very tumultuoufly to exert his authority: but the 
views he then had of marrying his niece to France, which 
he feared fuch a proceeding would difappoint, made him 
refolye to delay the final fentenge for fome time. sig sil 
ryan, 


*. 


open tae it. When the King was gone, the Pope heard 
th 
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Bryan, and Bennet, were fent ambafladors to Francis at BOOK 


Marfeilles ; and Bonner to the Pope, with the King’s ap- 
peal to a General Council: he carried a notary with him, 


_ one Pennifton, to make an act of what he was to fay to the 
‘Pope. When he firft came to the Pope, he found him 


going to the Confiftory; but the Pope took him afide, and 
he delivered him his meflage from the King ; upon which 
the Pope bid him come again in the afternoon, When he 
came again with Pennifton, the Pope called his datary and 
two others, and complained of the ufage he had met with 
from the King: on the other fide, Bonner complained of 
his ufing the King fo ill, and breaking his promife to him: 


the Pope faid, he could not help avocating the caufe when 


the Queen demanded it, and refufed the judges in England; 
that the delays were owing to the King’s not fending a 
proctor. When Bonner was going to reply, the datary came 
in, and the Pope ordered the datary to read the commif- 
fion. The Pope fhewed great paffion, though he endeavour- 
ged to cover it, efpecially when the appeal was read, and 


the Archbifhop’s fentence, which he fpoke of with. con- 


tempt, and pretended that he was ready to call a Council, 
but that the King feemed to put it off. Inthe mean while, 
the King of France came to the Pope, and when the Pope 


_ told him what they were doing, he affected to be entirely 


the reft of the appeal, and two other appeals of the 
cape to a General Council, and often interrupted them 
in the reading. When all was over, the Pope faid he 
would confult with the Cardinals, and then give him an 


_anfwer, There was a Confiftory held next day, and Bon- 
_ ner being called in, the Pope told him he was refolved to 


continue in doing the King juftice, however he took it; 
but rejected his appeal as unlawful, according to Pius’s 
conftitution condemning all fuch appeals; that he would 
ufe all his diligence to get a Council to meet; but the call- 


ing it belonged wholly to him. He refufed to reftore the 


inftruments to Bonner, as he had defired ; but told him he 
fhould have his anfwer in writing, and figned from the 
datary, which accordingly he had next day. The Pope left 
Marfeilles the next day, and went for Rome, Bonner be- 


lieved the French knew their defign, and were glad it was 


executed juft before the Pope went; yet when it was done, 


_ they faid it had fpoiled all. This account Bonner hae of 


his own negociation in a letter to the King; he fays no- 


cay of any threatenings to himfelf: probably Bonner or 


his friends gave that out to raife the value of his fervice in 


England. 


1 
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00x England. At the fame tinie Cranmer appealed likewife, 
1. ‘by the King’s order, to a General Council, and fent his 
——~ appeal over to Gardiner, to get it intimated to the Pope 
1533- the beft way he could. ~ ai et Hew 
Bellay fent ’ When Francis came back: from: Marfeilles, he’ fent 
ecky Bellay, now Bifhop of Paris, over to the King, with in- 
Francis, ftruétions to tell him, that he heard he complained of 
him, and took it very ill, fince he had been doing all he 
could to ferve him; that the treaty of marriage with the 
-Pope’s niece had been agreed on by them both, and had 
gone fo far, that he could not retreat; that the Pope. 
_ would do nothing farther in the ‘King’s matter, if he 
would ftop on his fide; that though the King had inno- 
vated in many things, yet he had foftened: the Pope’s 
refentments ; that if the King would have fent one with 
full powers, as he had promifed, matters might have 
been made up with the Pope. But Gardiner, though he 
pretended to have them, yet had no fuch powers ; that the 
Pope was willing to yield, if fuch had come as he ex- 
pected from the King ; that, inftead thereof there came 
- an appeal to a Council, which fo provoked the Pope, that 
all he had been working was pulled down by it; that he 
had injured him in ufing the Pope ill, in his houfe, with- 
“out his knowledge; that the Pope upon that refufed to 
put fome places in Italy into his hands, which he had 
offered before, and fo the marriage was concluded with- 
‘out any advantage to him: he faw the King fufpected 
“every thing he did, as treating with the King of Scot- 
Jand, though by it he took him out of the Emperor’s 
‘hands. He complained of his ambaffadors at Marfeilles, 
vefpecially Gardiner, that they did not defign there fhould . 
‘be any agreement. He propofed of new the fame means 
of reconciliation that were propofed at Marfeilles, with 
‘fome other things which he believed would repair all 
‘it touched him to fee his friendfhip requited with fufpi- 
‘cions. He had been offered Milan, if he would let the 
‘Pope and Emperor proceed’ againft the King: but now 
‘he was to offer a league between the Pope and them two, 
“if he would be reconciled to the Pope; but if the King 
-would not do that, he would neverthelefs continue his 
‘friend, and ftand by him if any Prinee fhould make war . 
“upon him on account of his marriage ; and ae e the. 5 
King of Scotland :to do the fame. Probably thefe in- 
‘ftructions are not publithed fully by the French ; for the 
‘French King does not mention im them what the Pope 
‘had faid to him of the juftice ‘of the “King’s caufe, ca 
; Coders wou. 
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would have been, the. beft argument to King Henry, and BOOK 
which Francis owned on other occafions. be WR 
- At this time the King writ to the ambaflador at Vienna, ~~~. | 
‘to. complain of Queen Catharine’s obflinacy, and affure iAvepleents 
him the report of her being ill ufed was falfe; and tellsation to 
him that the Pope had confeffed the juftice of his caufe, the Empe- 
and promifed to give fentence for him, if he would fend*°" 

a proxy; which he refufing, the Pope. gave fentence 

againft him, though he had appealed:to.a General Coun-: 

cil, which he imputed to his malice and pride. 


The Bithop of Paris came to London, and bad long-The Bifhop 


| conferences with the King, and the King promifed himn®f Paris pre- 


teal nae pee = : ! : led 
to fuperfede his. withdrawing from his obedience, if there King to 


Pope would fuperfede his fentence; upon which the:fubmitto 
Bithop went poft to Rome. And the King writ to his.the Pope. 


- ambafladors there, that he had heard that the Pope had. 


{poke favourably of his caufe to the Emperor, and pro- 
pofed that the thing micht either be tried in an indifferent 
place, referving the judgment to himfelf;, or that he and 
the King of France fhould make a three years truce, that. 
he might call a General Council to try the caufe; that 
the Nuncio had made him the fame overture, pretending . 
_ that the Pope had agreed to.it, at Caffali’s inftance in the. 
King’s name, (which the King denied he had any order 
for:) yet fince the Pope feemed better inclined than for-: 
merly, he ordered them to thank him in his name, and . 
tell him he defired nothing but.to have juftice done him: 
without delay; that till he had peace in his, own con-:. 
fcience, he would not. meddle in the truce; but then he 
would endeavour to procure a zeneral peace with. Francis, . 
from whom he would never feparate: he bids. them 
therefore prefs the Pope to let the faét be tried in the 
kingdom, according to the old fan&tions of Councils ; that 
he could not fuffer it to be tried abroad, without break-.. 
ing his coronation oath, and the laws of his kingdom, 
and injuring his own prerogative ; that he could not do 
it without confent of Parliament, and knew they would 
never confent; he fent over the leagues for the marriage,” 
 figned by, his father, and Ferdinand and Ifabella, in 
which it appeared there was no fuch urgent caufe, as’ 
without which the Pope confeffed he could not difpenfe 
with fuch a marriage, and in it the confummation.of the 
former marriage with Arthur is mentioned ;;that if the. 
Pope would fuffer the Church of England to judge the . 
matter, and ratify their fentence, he would require the 
obedience of England, and quiet Europe. He concludes, 
4 ’ Seay ~ ” that 
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zooK that if the Pope feemed well difpofed towards him, they 
I. _ were not to deliver this as his final anfwer, but to affure 
-———— the Pope he would ftudy by all honourable ways to con- 
1533- cur with him. This is all the fubmiffion that appears 
from the King to the Pope. . 
To quicken the Court of France, the Duke of Norfolk 
wrote to Montmorency, that he wifhed the Bifhop of 
Paris might fucceed ; that if the Popes perfifted to fayour 
the. Emperor, and opprefs the King, it would ruin his 
authority in England, and perhaps in other places; that 
‘they began to believe in England that his power was 
ufurped, when it extended beyond the diocefe of Rome ; 
that fo many Scriptures and reafons were alleged for 
the King by the Bifhops and Doétors, that he himfelf, 
and other noblemen, and the body of the people, were 
convinced of it; and that if the King gave way, this pre- 
fent Parliament would withdraw from their obedience to 
the Pope, and then every thing belonging to it would be 
hated and abhorred by the whole nation. He as a friend 
advertifed him of this: he apprehended fome il] effe&s 
from the clofe union of Francis with the Pope ; he com- 
plained that Beda, who abufed the King at Paris im his 
caufe, and the King of France had promifed to banith, 
was now recalled: he does not defire Francis to become 
the Pope’s enemy, but only that he will not, if there 
happen a rupture with the Pope, encourage him to exe- 
- eute his malice againft the King or his fubjeéts, and be 
drawn in to lofe his friends and allies by promifes of the 
Pope’s to enable him to recover his dominions in Italy. 
The final. The Pope was now in great anxiety, prefled by the 
fentence Imperialifis on one fide, and by the danger of lofing 
givens - England on the other. He feemed much inclined to a 
reconciliation with the King; but at laft the Imperialifts 
prevailed, and the fentence was given in great hafte, two 
and twenty Cardinals being prefent, as is told in the 
former volume. The French minifters had exprefled 
great hopes about a month before: but now they were 
afraid the King of England would think they had de- 
ceived them, and fo they refolved to come away, and 
defired the French King to let King Henry know it as 
foon as poffible, and all the world would fee how true a 
friend he had been to him. The Imperialifts made great 
rejoicings, running about crying Empire and Spain, asif _ 
they had gained a victory. Thus was this great tranf- 
action ended, and by a wonderful providence, when King | 
Henry was ready to give up all that had been done, ie 
ier ; the 
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the hopes of a reformation feemed. blafted, then thofe, BOOK 
the Court of Rome, who were moft concerned to pre- | 
vent and hinder the breach, were the very perfons that —— 
brought it on, and in a manner forced it. The fentence 7°33" 
was given at Rome on the twenty-third of March, the 
_day the aét of fucceflion paffed in England, and the Par- 
* liament was prorogued on the thirtieth, before they could 

hear what was done at Rome; fo that though they at 

Rome had taken the King’s word, and not ‘ended the 
matter, King Henry feems to have put it out of his power 

to have kept it; for it is fearce credible that the Parlia- 

ment, when they had gone fo far in the breach with 

Rome, would have undone all again. Secs 

After this a queftion was put to the Convocation in | 1534. 

England, whether the Bifhop of Rome had any greater tp eae 
jurifdiGtion given him by God in the holy Scriptures, to renounce 
within the kingdom of England, than any other foreign the Pope’s 
Bithop? and it was carried for the negative; thirty-two holy: 
denying it, and only four affirming it: the fame was 

agreed to at York without one contrary vote. Then the 

King fent the queftion to Oxford, requiring the Univerfity 

to. examine it, and return an anfwer under their feal {pee- 

dily, according to the fincere truth. They, after five 

weeks deliberation and public difputations on the point, 
unanimoufly made the fame anfwer with the Conyocation, 

fetting their feal to it, and directing it to all the fons of 

their mother-church, in the name of the Chancellor, the 

Bifhop of Lincoln, and the whole Convocation of all Doc- 

tors and Mafters regent and non-regent. When this was 

made a law, and oaths and fubfcriptions were required, 

thofe who were zealous for the King, and for a further 
reformation, were known by expatiating copioufly in the 

form they took them in; whereas thofe who adhered to 

their old opinions were fatisfied with figning the propofi- 

tion, and taking the oath fimply; of the firft fort the 

Prior and Chapter of Worcefter were moft forward and 

er te yh eT ie i 

_ There was about this time an order to preachers to bid An order 
prayers before fermon for the King as fupreme. head offer bidding 
the Church of England, to preach once againft Preelchinn 
ufurped power of the Bifhop of Rome, not to preach one 
‘againft another, nor for or againft purgatory, honouring 

faints, that faith only juftifieth, pilgrimages, and miracles ; 

but to preach the word of Chrift, not mixing the authority 

of men, as if they could difpenfe with God’s laws: the 
excommunication that ufed to be read againft all Fak 

: broke 
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BOOK broke the-laws and liberties of the Church was prohibited 
1. to be ufed any more: the preachers were ordered to juf- 
~——— tify the King’s marriage to the people, and fet forth to 
1534. them the ill ufage he had met with from the Pope ; and 
for that end the whole procefs, and all the Pope’s artifices, 

were deduced at length, particularly how he had fent over 

a bull, decreeing the marriage unlawful -and null, if the 
former one was proved to have been confummated, and 

that the bull was embezzled by the Cardinals: that when 
complaint was made at Rome by the King, upon an ex-~ 
communication and interdiGion of him and his.realm that. 

came out, the Pope had difowned it, laying the blame on 

an officer, and. promifed to let the procefs ceafe ; yet went 

on, and it was fet up in Flanders: that the Pope had owned 

to the French King the juftnefs of his caufe, and pleaded 

only the fear he was in of the Emperor, for not jadging 

for him at Rome; but promifed to do it at Marfeilles, 
provided he would fend a proxy, which he knew he could 

NSte= Pa yes vae, Ye SUAS fists 13 
Paget fent | As the King took care thus to have -his caufe fully fet - 
tofome forth to his own fubje&s, fo alfo he defired to have it 
Cac rightly underftood by the Princes of Europe. For this end 
"he fent Paget to the King of Poland, and the Dukes of 
Pomerania and Pruffia, and the cities of Dantzick, Stetin, 

and Koningfburg : probably others were fent to other 

princes and cities, but none but Paget’s inftruGtions re- 

main. He was to defire in the King’s name that their old 
friendthip might be renewed, the rather becaufe the King 

faw they were feeking the truth of God’s Word, and the 
extirpation of thofe abufes by which the world had been 

kept in flavery to the Bifhop of Rome; to tell that the 
King’s great defire was to promote the common good of © 
Chriftendom : he was to give an account of the progrefs _ 

of his caufe, and the injuries the Bifhop of Rome had done 

him; to fhew them the juftice of his ‘caufe, and of the 
manner in which it was carried on; that the King did not — 
only follow his own opinion, and that of his Clergy, but 
that of the moft famous Univerfities of Chriftendom ; that 
_ upon that, by the confent of ‘his Parliament, and by the 
fentence of the Archbifhop of Canterbury, for the good of 
his people, he feparated from Queen Catharine, and mar- 


ried Queen Anne, whom he highly commends upon many, 


accounts: if any fhould objeét to what he had done, as. 
being contrary to the Pope’s laws, he afferted that every 
man’s confeience is-to him the fupreme court: for judg~ 


ment; he was to fet forth’ satiate 
i Pope, 
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Pope, who had put him off with delay for more than feven BOOK 

al ; that he had broken his promife under his hand to . 
im, in avocating the caufe ; that after that he had often ~~ 

cited him to Rome, to the fubverfion of the royal dignity, 7434+ 

though the Councils of Nice, Afric, and Milevi, had de- 

creed againft appeals to remote places; that if the Pope 

could cite Kings out of their kingdoms at pleafure, he may 

depofe them, or rule them as he pleafed;. that a proxy 

was a perfon not fit to be employed in a cafe of confcience; 

fo that all this proceeding of the Pope. was unjuft and null: 

that the Pope had refufed his excufator; and when Karn 

told him that was againft law, he anfwered, that he might 

judge all things according to his own confcience’; and 

went on, though they fhewed him the determinations of 

- the Univerfities of Paris and Orleans, and the opinions of 

moft learned men in France and Italy, condemning his 

proceedings, and defigned to excommunicate the King 3 

to prevent which he appealed to a Council; but the Pope 

rejected his appeal, faying he was fuperior to all General 

Councils, and calling thofe who appealed to them heretics 

and traitors to him; fo that-it appeared plainly, that his” - 

own glory and ambition was his only motive; which 

fhould make them all on their guard againft {uch invafions 

of their authority. For thefe reafons the King was refolved 

to reduce his power to what was granted to him exprefsly 

in Scripture: fo the King defired that thofe Princes and 

States would adhere to him till a General Council could 

meet to treat/this matter, and would now give him their 

advice; and he promifed kindly to admit of whatever they 

propofed, and that he would endeavour to extirpate all 

abufes againft God’s word and laws, and do all that lay in 

him for the reformation thereof, the maintenance of 

God’s word, the faith of Chrift, and the welfare of 

' Chriftendom. ‘es base x 
_ But Paget was to found their minds, how far they were 
devoted to the Pope, before he was to deliver the King’s 
letters, or fhew them his inftruGtions, and then to proceed 
according to his difcretion. What followed upon this, of. 
how it was executed, does not appear. There had been 

-the foundation of an alliance laid in Germany two years - 
before by this Paget with John Frederick, Elector of: 
Saxony, and his allies, and the two Kings of France and 
England : but thofe. Princes, having then agreed matters 

with the Emperor, could enter into no treaty at that time; 

- only John Frederick offered the fcheme of that which — 

was afterwards propofed in si name to the King. 

"i F ; All 
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BOOK _ All thefe negociations were fet on foot, purfuant to the 
advice of Cromwell, as appears by a paper under his ,. 
= hand, and marked on the margin by the King. In the’ 
Alebor ne Year 1535; after the Parliament had fettled every thing, 
the King’s the King publifhed a circular letter, in which, firft fettin 
tothe Ju forth the great quiet that would accrue to the nation, if 
tees t0 ob the Bifhops and Clergy would fincerely publith the many 
erve the - ; ae aR, . PYM 
behaviour 2nd great abufes of the Pope’s ufurpation, and preach the 
of the Cler-trne word of God to the people, and rafe the Pope’s 
by: name out of all the books of divine fervice, in purfuance 
of what both Clergy and temporalty had done and 
fworn to the abolifhing the Pope’s power, and uniting to 
the Crown the fupremacy over the Church of England, 

. he requires the Voless of peace in their feffions’ to 
examine whether the Bifhops and Clergy did this fin-. 
cerely; and at their meeting to fet forth the fame to the 
-people, and to declare the treafons for which the Bithop. 
of Rochefter and Sir Thomas More had fuffered. He 
requires them, if they find any diffimulation or fault in 
any one as to this, to fignify it to the King and Council 
immediately ; this he charges them to do upon their 
allegiance, and threatens them feverely if they negleé it. 
But it feems this had not effect enough, for there was a 
new letter to fome of the nobility, complaining that fome, 
both regulars and feculars, extolled the Bifhop of Rome, 
and prayed for him, fetting him up as God, and prefer- 
ring his laws to God’s laws ; and requiring them to make 
fuch to be apprehended, and put in prifon, without bail.” 

Of all the Bithops, Lee, Archbithop of York, and 
Gardiner, retained moft of the old leaven. The King, 
having heard that Lee did not do his duty in his diocefe 
and province, in teaching, and making athers teach, what 
had been fettled in Convocation and Parliament, fent 
him orders to doit. Upon which he vindicated himfelf 
to the King, and denied that he had been negligent, but 
that he ba taken care ta difperfe the King’s orders, and 
to fee them obferved ; that he had made the Pope be left 
out in the prayers, and that he had and would always 
obey the King, fo God were not offended by it; and 
begged the King not to believe ftories ahy more fo eafily 
againft him. ek raise Yee 

An expot- When the King proceeded to take the heads of Fifher 
tulation and More, the King of France was much difpleafed with 
bey tne that violence, having anfwered for the King to the Pope 
Func. at Marfeilles, and now feeing things in England put patt 
all reconciliation ; and expoftulated with the King en 

pag Shc ce : Meal a eh 
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that feverity.. To this the King anfwered, If the King of BooK 

France had anfwered for him, and juftified his caufe,he | 

had done what was juft and friendly ; that the con{pira- 

cies of Fifher and More were plainly proved; that he 1535. 

took it very ill that Francis gave ear to idle ftories about 

them, which did not fhew that integrity ih him which 

the King deferved at his hands: he vindicates the new 

laws, as being only the old laws revived. 
There had. been a fort of coldnefs between the Courts The King 

of France and England ever fince the interview at Mar- of France 

feilles till this time. But Pope Clement being now dead, (/5 SF, 

and the perfonal. tie to the Popedom ceafed, the King of adhere to 

France finding the King’s friendthip would be neceflary and defend 

to him, refolved.to give him a full aflurance of his firm {n° mith ay 

nefs to him, and fent him over a folemn engagement in marriage, 

which, after having fet forth how juft he thought the 

King’s caufe was, to divorce his former wife, and marry 

Anne, and declared that he thought the Pope’s difpenfa- 

tion null, and that the Pope and many of the Cardinals 

had owned to him at Marfeilles that a difpenfation for 

fuch a marriage was null; and that the Pope would haye 

declared this by a definitive fentence, if human regards 

and private affection had not prevailed more with him 

than a regard to equity ; he judged and affirmed that the 

marriage with Queen Anne was lawful and valid, and 

their iffue had the right of fucceffion ;. and that all judg- 

ments or cenfures pafled by Pope Clement, or that 

fhould be paffed by any one elfe, were null and unjuft: 

and he promifed on the faith of a King, under forfeiture 

of all his and his fubjects’ goods, for himfelf and his fuc- 

ceffors, that. he would maintain this at all times, and in 

all places, in all fynods and general councils, againft 

whoever fhould oppofe it ; and (if need were) would juls 

tify it by a ftrong hand, and with all his forces ; and 

would never for the future, publicly or privately, directly... 

hor indirectly, do, or attempt to do, any thing againft it: - - 

and he kept his word, for even in ithe war he afterwards 

had with King Henry, he never falfified this engagement, 

_ King Henry feemed. much pleafed with his new title of gine Hen. 

Supreme Head of the Church of England, which was now ty pleated 

by act of Parliament annexed for ever to the Crown; and with his ti- 

ordered an office for all ecclefiaftical matters, and a feal to oS, 

_ be cut, which was after this ufed in all affairs of the Ee 

Church. The Archbithop’s title was ordered in Conyo- 

cation ta be changed from Legate of the Apojtolic See, to 

_ Metropolitan and Primate; and upon a complaint of here- 

tical books, Tindal’s books, anda book called the Primer, 

with aed hs 10 Ree oa ISG 
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with fome others, the Convocation petitioned the King te 
call in all-heretical books, and order the Scriptures to’ be 
tranflated; but withal to prohibit the laity’s difputing 
about the Catholic faith. 3 Yah 

Gardiner probably fupported the fharpnefs againft he- 
refy, as. Crier the motion for tranflating the Bible, 
which might begin the breach between them, which 
broke. out a little after. When Cranmer iffued out his 
inhibitions, according to form, for an archiepifcopal vifi- 
tation of the province, having obtained the King’s licenfe; 
Gardiner complained of it to the King upon two reafons; 
that the flyle he ufed of Primate of England derogated 
from the King’s power; and that it was too heavy on his 
diocefe, fince they were to pay tenths for ever to the - 
King, to be now at the charge of a vifitation. Upon this, : 
Cranmer vindicated himfelf, and fully anfwers both parts. 
To the firft he fpeaks like a true primitive Bifhop. He 
did not fee how his titles leflened the King’s fupremacy. 
The Popes never thought theirs was leffened by them, 
otherwife (Gardiner knew well) they would foon have 
found means to bring all Bifhops to a level, and abolithed 
thofe fubaltern dignities. He declared, that, if he thought 
his ftyle againft the King’s authority, he would defire to 
Jay it down ; that he had no regard to it, further than as 
it was for the fetting forth God’s word; but that he 
would not leave any juft thing at the pleafure of the 
Bifhop of Winchefter, he being no otherwife affeGtionate 
to him than he was; that he wifhed he and his brethren 
might leave all their titles, and call themfelves only apo- 
ftles of Chrift; fo they took not that name vainly, but 
were fuch indeed, and did order their diocefes fo, that 
not parchment, lead, or wax, but the converfation of 
their people, might be the feals of their office, as St. Paul 
faid the Corinthians were to himi 64 i yp ee 

A great faction was now formed againft all reforma- 


Proceed a- tion, either in do@rine or worfhip; and thofe who favour- 


gainft thofe 


who defire 
a reforma- 
tion, 


ed. it were ill.ufed by moft of the Bifhops. A great in- 
ftance of this was feen in Barlow, who was made prior of 
Haverford-Weft in Pembrokethire, by Queen Anne’s fa- 
vour.. He fet himfelf to preach the pure Gofpel there, 
and many were defirous to hear him, upon which account 
he was daily in danger.of his life. Rawlins, Bifhop of St. 
David’s, fet on a friar there to accufe him; but he ap- 
pealed to the King, and was preferved: by Cromwell’s 
favour. But the Bifhop’s officers having feund upon one 
of his fervants:an. Englith Teftament, with expofitions on 
fome parts of it, charged the Mayor of the banat <t 
ay is im 
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him in prifon asa heretic; and fought by all methods for BooK 
’ witneffes againft him; but finding none, were forced to 1. | 
let him go. Upon this Barlow complained to Cromwell 
of the danger that all faithful fubjects, who defired to live 1535: 
according to the laws of God, were in; that among all 
the monks, and friars, and priefts, that were in great 
number in that country, none preached the Gofpel fin- 
cerely, and few favoured it; that enormous vices, and 
heathenith idolatry, were fupported by the Clergy there, 
of which he offered to make full proof; and withal de- 
fired leave to remove thence, for that he could not be fafe 
there without a fpecial prote&tion, This Barlow was 
that year made Bithop of St. Afaph, and the next of St. 
David’s, then of Wells, but driven out by Queen Mary, 
_ and afterward made Bifhop of Chichefter by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, in which he lived ten years. 
Cromwell feeing this fecret oppofition which the Bi-The Arch- 
fhops made to a reformation, fent his agents up and down rae ot 
to obferve all men’s temper and behaviour. Legh was bee 
fent to York, and, by the King’s order, enjoined the 
Archbithop to preach the word of God, and to fet forth 
the King’s prerogative ; and likewife to bring up to the 
King all the foundations of his fee, and’ all commiffions 
- granted to it. There feems to have been a defign at this 
time of calling in all the Pope’s bulls, and the charters be- 
longing to the feveral fees, and regulating them all ; but 
perhaps this was put off till the monafteries were once 
fuppreffed, for fear of alarming the fecular clérgy. Yet 
the bulls were now generally {ent up. Tonftal wrote on 
this occafion to Cromwell, telling him that he had fent 
-up his bulls to the King, but did not underftand why 
they were afked; he hoped the King did not defign to 
turn him out of his bifhopric, and ruin him and all his 
fervants ; and that he would ufe him as well as ‘the other — 
Bithops, fince he had obtained his bulls by him, and re- 
nounced every thing in them againft his prerogative. 
Tonttal mfeht have been the more apprehenfive of the 
King’s difpleafare, becaufe he had oppoted his being de- 
clared Supreme Head in the Convocation at York ; and. 
had firmly ftuck to the lawfulnefs of the marriage with 
Queen Catharine. For with his proxy which he gave to 
the Bifhop of Ely, ‘he had written to him before that 
Parliament met, defirine and requiring of him to confent 
to nothing that fhould be any ways prejudicial to the 
marriage, but exprefsly to diffent to any fuch thing. 
But when the Parliament condemned the marriage, no 
“thi rf3 Oppo= 
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BOOK oppofition was made either by the Bifhop of Ely, or Bath, 
1. whom he had made his fecond proxy; but the a& paffed 
without either diffent or proteft; and Tonftal took the 
*535- oath enjoined by it. However this came to pafs, the’ 
King had a very particular regard to him; and he was 
after this in all things compliant, till the end of King 
Edward’s reign. x re, ; 
Cofnplaints Lhe many complaints which now came up from all. 
ofthe parts of the kingdom againft the monks and friars,» 
monks and efpecially the Mendicants, of their difpofing the people 
frars."" “to a revolt, determined the Court to the refolution of pro- 
ceeding againft them all by degrees: fo tpey began with 
the {maller houfes, not exceeding two hundred pounds a. 
year, and, after feveral fruitlefs vifitations and injunétions, 
- {wept them all away; and with that got rid of all the 
Mendicants who were their moft indufirious and dan-, 
' \gerous enemies. ; ; 
The Arch.’ Lhe Archbifhop of York, to cleay himfelf of fufpicions, 
bithop.of expreffed great zeal for the King, upon the act for grant- 
York clears‘ing him all the leffer monafteries. He ordered his arch- 
himfelf. - Qeacons to warn thofe houfes within the aét, to embezzle 
“nothing in their houfes, and if they had, to reftore it; and: 
to warn all other people from receiving any of their goods 
‘or plate. This he did himfelf likewife to the mayor of _ 
York, and the mafter of the mint there. He interceded 
with Cromwell, that two houfes, St. Ofwald’s, and Hex- 
tham ‘on the borders. of Scotland, might be preferved ;_ 
‘but’ whether he obtained his petition does not appear. © 
‘He likewife forbad any preachers to be fuffered. that: 
preached novelties, and fowed diffenfion; and proceeded. . 
againft fome who did not obey his orders. i i. ; 
All preach.”:, Upon’ many complaints of preachers of all forts, King 
ing (for |. Henry ‘wrote a circular letter to all the Bifhops on the 
fome time) twelfth of July, telling them that, confidering the diver- 
prohibited. Gey of opinions about religion, he had appointed the 
“-"""" Convocation to fet forth articles of religion ; but ordering 
that, in the mean while, no fermons {hould Be preachec 
Cae by the Bifhop, or in his prefence, 
or cathedral, where he was to provide fuch as he could 
anfwer for; and that every Bifhop fhould call in his li- 
cences for preaching, and publifh this order in the King’s 
name';:and to imprifon all that difobeyed it, and fufter 
no private. meetings’ or difputes about thefe matters. — 
There is:added a direétion to pray for departed fouls ; and 
all curates are required, when they fhall receive the arti- 
cles of religion; to read them to their people, without 
} atic” Sen Caan ace Sy ; adding 
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adding or diminifhing, excepting fuch as fhall receive 
power under his feal to explain them. y 
Nix, Bifhop of Norwich, who had been condemned in 
a premunire on the ftatute of provifors ; and Stokefly, Bi- 
fhop of London, who was charged with the breach of the 
fame ftatute, were now pardoned. All this while Crom- 
well carried no higher character than of Secretary of 
State; but it feems all ecclefiaftical matters paffed through 
his hands. 
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As the King took care to keep things quiet at home, fo A treaty 


he endeavoured to ftrengthen himfelf abroad, by cul- with the 
Wee aie . ° . : *, . + Lutheran 
tivating a clofe friendfhip with the Princes of the empire piinces, 


of the Augfburg Confeflion. The King of France had 
been courting them, pretending that he was only for a li- 
mited primacy in the Church, and not for the divine or 
unbounded authority which the Pope affumed. King 
Henry, hearing he had fent for Melancthon, difpatched 
Barnes to Germany, if poflible, to ftop his journey, fince 
the King of France was then perfecuting thofe who op- 
_ pofed the Pope’s ufurped authority ; and to perfuade him 
to come to England. If Melan<thon was gone, Barnes was 
ordered to go on to the Princes in Germany, and engage 
them to continue firm in their denial of the Pope’s autho- 


rity, and to affure them, they might depend on the King’s 


fteadinefs in that matter ; and to put them on their guard 
as to the French King, and affure them that both he and. 
his council were altogether Papifts. —. 

‘Some likewife were fent fecretly to Sir John Wallop, 
the King’s ambaflador in France, who, if Melancthon was 
there, were privately to diffuade his ftaying there Jong, or 
altering his opinion in any particular. Sir John Wallop 
was ordered, if it was true that the King of France was 
fet on maintaining the Pope’s fupremacy, to reprefent to 
hins, how much it was againft his honour to fubject him- 
felf to the Pope, and perfuade others to do the fame, and 
‘to put him in mind of his promife to maintain the King’s 
caufe, and not to do any thing fo contrary to it, as to ftudy 
to draw the Germans from their opinion in that matter. 
Melanéthon’s journey to France was ftopped in a great 


-meafure, no doubt, by the King’s interpofing. But indeed: 


the French minifters were againft his coming ; for as they. 


thought only of a civil league with the German Princes- 


to embroil the Emperor’s affairs, but were againft meddlin, 

‘in points of religion; fo they were afraid if Melan&thon 
came to France, it might occafion differences to arife be- 
tween the German and French Divines, which would 
mate Ff£4 alienate 
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B.0.0K alienate the German Princes yet more from the Court of 
France. So Melanéthon did not go, but fent them the 
heads of their doétrine ; on which the French made fome 
1536 amendments. But all came to nothing, for the Germans 
would not in the leaft depart from the Augfburg Con- 

feflion; and the French were again{ft meddling with doe- 

trinal points, and only for entering into a league with the 

Princes of the Empire, with relation ‘to their temporal 
concerns. So the King was delivered from this fear. —.. 
A treaty Fox and Heath were fent over to negociate with the- 
we ue Germans, and had many conferences with the German 
Germany. Divines at Wirtenberg. Fox affured them. the King 
would agree with them in all things, having already abo- 
lithed the Babylonith tyranny: on the other band they in- 

fifted on the abufe of the mafs, and the marriage of the 

Clergy, and faid the King took away fome fmaller abules, 

but left the greateft. Among thefe Divines was Melane- 

thon, who had dedicated his Commentary on the Epiitles 

to the King, and for whom the King had expreffed a par- 

ticular efteem. But all this did not pleafe the King, who, 
efteeming himfelf the learnedeft Prince in Europe, thought 

they fhould fubmit to him, and not he to them, They, 
knowing the “advantage of his protection, courted him 

» much; and made Luther afk his pardon for writing againft 

him in the manner he did; yen offered him the title of 
Defender or Protector of their league, and to enter into a 

clofe confederacy with him, ee 

Fox prefled them to approve of all the King had done 

-with relation to his divorce, and of ‘his foe marriage. 

But they excufed themfelves till they were better in- 

formed. They added, (which Fox fuppreffed,) that though 

they thought that law againft marrying the brother’s wife 

ought to be obferved; yet fince the Jews were fometimes 
difpenfed with as to that, they thought the bond of matri- 
mony was ftronger. Luther was much againft declaring. 
the iffue of that marriage infamous. And on Queen Ca- - 
tharine’s death, they earneftly preffed their reftoring the 

Lady Mary to her honour: fo much truer were they to 

their principles, than to what feemed at that time to be 
their intereft, The King’s ambafladors gave the Princes, 

notice that the Emperor had (in a paffionate difcourfe with 

Wiat his ambaffador in Spain) called both the Elector and 
Landgrave his enemies and rebels. But the Eleétor did 

not entirely depend on all that Fox faid to him. He 

_ thought the King only defigned by this negociation to 

bring them to depend upon him, without having any fin- 
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ere intentions about religion ; fo he being refolved to ad- BOOK 

here to the Augfburg Confeflion, and feeing no appear- 
ance of the King’s agreeing to him, was very cold in the 
profecution of it. + | Hedy siti FER 

But the Princes and States of that Confeflion met at this The Smal- 
time at Smalcald, and fettled the league which goes by aoe 
that name, By it, the EleGor of Saxony, and his brother, ; 
three Dukes of Brunfwick, the Duke of Wirtenberg, the 
Landgrave of Hefle, the Dukes of Pomeran, four brothers, 
Princes of Anhalt, and two Counts of Mansfield, with the 
deputies of twenty-onefree towns, al] bound themfelvesand 
their heirs to ftand by one another; and if any of them were 
violently affaulted on the account of religion, or on any 
pretence, where the reft fhould judge religion was the true 
motive, the reft were to defend him who was fo aflaulted; - 
and in fuch cafe none were to make any agreement or 
truce without.the confent of the reft: and they declared 
that this was not in prejudice of the Emperor. their lord, 
or any part of the empire, but only to withftand wrongful 
- violence. . They refolved likewife to admit to this con- 

federacy all who defired it, and received the Augfburg 
Confeffion. ; 

_ And this was to laf for ten years, and at the end of 
thofe ten-years it might be lawful to prolong it’ further: 
but if any war fhould be begun and not ended within 
thofe ten years, then the league was to continue till that 
war was brought to an-end. And they gave their faith to 
one another ‘to obferve this religioufly, and fet their feals 
to it. 5 i . 

On the fame day the King’s anfwer to the demands the The ac- 
Princes had made was offered to them. . Their demands mands 
were, that the King fhould fet forth the true doctrine of see 
Chrift aceording to the Augfburg Confeflion, and defend princes. 
the fame at the next General Council, if it be a free and 
truly Chriftian Council ; that if fuch a Council fhould be 
called, it fhould not be refufed ; but that neither the King, 
nor any of them, fhould agree to any Council fummoned 
by the Bithop of Rome; but if fuch a one fhould. meet, 
without the agreement of the King and the Princes, they 
fhould oppofe it, and proteft againft it, and neither obey- 
their decrees, nor fuffer them to be obeyed in their domi- 
nions; that the King aflociate himfelf to their league, and a 
accept the name of Defender or Protetor of it; that none 
of them ever allow of the Bifhop of Rome’s having any 
preeminence or jurifdiction in their dominions ; that they 
enter into a league with one another on thefe grounds i 
sae ‘ an 
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and in cafe of any war againft any of them, that they affift 
not thofe that make war upon them ; that the King la 
down one hundred thoufand crowns, and they as muc 
more, for the ufe of the confederates; and in cafe of urgent. 
necefiity, two, they laying down as much ; and if the war 
be ended before the money be fpent, the remnant {hall be 
reftored: they affure him that they. will apply the none 
only to the defence of the caufe of religion : they hkewife 


_ defire to know the King’s mind about fome points, that 


The King’s 
anfwers to 
them, 


his ambaffadors were difputing with their learned men 
about ; and then they will fend their ambafladors with a 
learned man to confer with the King about the articles of 
dottrine, and the ceremonies of the Church. ‘Fo thefe de- 
mands the King fent two anfwers one after another. The 
firft was, that the King would fet forth and defend the true 
do&rine of Chrift, but that he could not think it meet to 
accept at any one’s hand what fhould be his faith, or his 
kingdom’s;'the only ground of which being in Scripture, 
he defired they would not be grieved at this, but would 
fend over learned men to confer with him, that there might 
be a perfect union in faith: he would joi with them in 
all free General Councils, for the defence of the true doc- 
trine of the Gofpel; but he thought ceremonies (they 
being indifferent) ought to be left to the governors of the 
feveral dominions; he agreed againft any Genera] Coun- 
cil, but by mutual confent; but that. rf fuch a free one was 
held in a fafe place, it fhould not be refufed. He did not 
think fit to accept the title they offered him, till they 
were thogoughly agreed on the articles of doétrine.. He 
agreed to their demands of money for the future, but did 
not care to bear any fhare of the wars already paft, (which 
it feems they mentioned fecretly to him.) But, upon further 
confidering of their demands, he fent them a fecond fuller 
anf{wer, wherein having firft complimented them highly, 
he explained fome little things in the former anfwer ; and 
lets them know, that it was not on any private account of 
his, that he came into the league ; for by the death of a 
woman (Queen Anne he meant) all quarrels with the 
Pope or Emperor, or any other Prince, were at an end. But 
that they might know his affeétion to them, he woul 
contribute the fum they defired, upon their terms; only 
he demanded of them, that if any Prince invaded him on 


the account of religion, that they fhould furnifh bim at — 
their expence with 500 horfemen, or ten fhips fitted for 


war, as the King fhould choofe,'to ferve for four months $ 


_and that they fhould retain (at the King’s charge) what 


horfe 
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horfe and foot the King fhould need, not exceeding 2000 BOOK 
horfe, and 5000 foot, or, inftead of the foot, twelve thips in 
order, with all things neceflary, which the King might 
keep-as long as he pleafed: and laft of all, that they 153% 
promife to defend in all Councils, and every where, the 

opinion of Dr. Martin Luther, Melanéthon, and fome 

other of the Divines, concerning his marriage. This ne- 
gociation funk upon Queen Anne’s fall ; for as he thought 

they were no more neceflary to him, fo they faw there was 

no fucceeding with him, unlefs they would allow him a 
diétatorfhip m matters of religion. Yet after this, in the 
year-1537, the Elector and the Landgrave wrote to him, They write 
upon Pope Paul the Third’s fummoning a Council to meet tothe King. 
at Mantua. They told him, that the Emperor had fent 

them notice of it, and required their appearance there, either 

in perfon, or by proxy; but that they faw the Pope would 

not allow the reftoring of the true doétrines, nor the cor- 

recting of abufes, (which they had always defired a Coun 

cil for,) to be treated of there, but would have their doc- 

trine condemned without examination, and oblige all by a 

bull to extirpate and deftroy the doétrine they profeffed ;' 

which fince they could not agree to, they anfwered the 
Emperor, that they looked on the bull as unjuft and per-’ 
nicious, and could not accept of it. They did not doubt 

- bat the Pope and his party would mifreprefent their ac- 

tions to the King; fo they thought it neceflary to juftify 
themfelves to the King and all other Princes on this occa-' 

fion. They fent the King with this a full vindication of 
themfelves, which they defired him to read; and they de- 

fired him to confider not only the prefent danger they were 

in, but alfo the common concern of the whole Church, in 

which all good difcipline was loft, and abufes received 

which great and worthy men had much withed might be 

_ amended ; and therefore they recommend to his care the 

caufe of the Church, and their own: 

The next year they fent ambafladors into England, the 1538, 
account of which was given in the former volume, of Ambafia- 
their reprefentations, dies the paper they offered to the king by 
King. There is a letter from Cranmer to Cromwell on , 
that occafion, in which he complains of the backwardnefs | - 
of the Bifhops; that the ambaffadors had been defired to~ 
fiay @ month, that their book might be confidered; but 
when he preffed then: to treat about it, they faid they 
knew the King had devifed a book in anfwer to them, 
and therefore they would not. meddle with the abufes: 
complained of: but they defired him to go on to treat 

about 
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about the facraments of matrimony, orders, confirmation, 
aud extreme unction, knowing the Germans would not 
agree with them, except only in matrimony; by which 
he faw they only fought an @geafion to break their con~ 
cord, and that nothing would be done without a dpecial 


— gommand from the King: he complained the ambaf- 


fadors were ill lodged, and defired that a better houfe 
might be offered them. The King treated them with 
“ogo i civility, and often withed Melanéthon might 
© dent to bim, Cromwell and Cranmer ufed them with 
all poffible kindnefs. Cranmer wrote by them to the — 
Elector, exhorting him to continue firm for the truth and 

purity of the Golpel, But for all thefe thews, they knew 

the King's heart was turned from them, He wrote by 
them to the Eleétor, in terms fall of efteem for their am 
hafladors, not doubting of the good effes of thele con- 
ferences ; but that the easter, Hale of the greatett ims 
ae fhould be maturely confidered; and defired 
Melancthon might be fent over to treat with him about 
thefe matters, promifing to do every thing as became a 
Chriftian Princes During this embafly, an Anabaptitt 
was feized by the Landgrave of Hefle, by whofe papers 
they found he had followers in are and hopes of 
great fuocefs there, and was going thither, but the fpirit 
lopped him. Of all this they gave the King an account 

and of the Anabapti(ts of Germany, that they were fpread 
through Frifia, and Weitpbalia, and the Netherlands, 
chiefly where their preachers were not tolerated ° 
not baptising infants was the mark. of their panty 5 but 
with that they condemned magiftracy and all punifliment, 
as being revenge forbidden by Chrift, and oaths 5 were 
for a community of goods i feemed to be Manicheans, 
oe the Scriptures, and pretended to illuminations, 
and allowed polygamy and divorce at pleatare, and where» 
ever they increaled, broke out into fedition and rebellion. 
They wrote this to the King, to put hind on his guard. 
againft them, and to let him fee how far they were from 
favouring {uch corruptions. Here this negociation ends 

which though it runs out beyond this year, yet is all laid! 
together here 5 and it does not appear there was any fur 
ther commoroe between them wR ry ete 


‘Dhe unlooked for accidents that happened i 
had wrought on the King's temper ; a is tilveing 
a bias meg old opinions, the party watched | 
improved all advantages, of which a any He ape 


pened here to theirgroat joy. A little after Queen Ca-- 
tharine’s’ 
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tharine’s death, the tragedy of Queen Anne followed. BOOK 
The matter broke out the firft of May 1536, but -feems 
to have been concerted before; for a Parliament had been 
fummoned the April before. Meteren, who writes the 1536. 
hiftory of the wars of the Netherlands, gives an account of 
this matter from a relation writ by one Crifpin, a French 
gentleman,.then at London, who he fays wrote without 
partiality. He tells, that it began at a gentleman who 
was blaming his fifter for fome lightnefs he obferved in 
her: to whom the anfwered, the Queen did more than the 
did ; for fhe admitted fome of her court into her chamber 
at undue hours; and named Lord Rochford, Norris, Wef- 
ton, Brereton, and Smeton the mufician, and faid Sme- 
ton could tell more: all which was carried to the King. 
When this broke out on the firft of May, the King, who 
loved Norris, promifed him, if he would confefs the things 
the Queen was charged with, he fhould neither fuffer in 
his perfon nor eftate, nor go to prifon. But he faid he 
would die rather than be guilty of fuch a falfehood, and 
_ offered to juftify it by combat with any one» fo he was 
fent to the Tower with the reft. The confeffion of Smeton 
was all that was brought againtt the Queen, and his fin- 
gle witnefs was declared fufficient. It was thought he 
_was prevailed’ on to accufe her, but he was condemned 
contrary to the promife had been made him, on pretence 
that he told his fufpicions to others before the King. The 
Queen was tried in the Tower, and defended her honour 
and majefty in fuch an humble manner, as to foften the 
' King, and favour her daughter. . She was allowed no ad- 
- voeate. Slie looked cheerful, and was civil to her judges, 
and feemed without fear, behaving herfelfas if fhe had {till 
been Queen. She fpoke little, but the modefty of her 
countenance pleaded her innocence more than the defence 
fhe made ; fo that all who faw and heard her believed her 
innocent. . The magiftrates of London, and feveral others: 
prefent, faid they faw no evidence againfl her, only it ap- 
peared they were refolved to be rid of her.. She was made 
to lay afide all the characters of her dignity, which fhe did 
willingly. And when fhe heard the fentence, that fhe was 
to be beheaded or burnt, fhe was not terrified, but, lifting 
up her hands, appealed to God of her innocence ; and turn- 
‘ing to her judges, faid to them, fhe would not fay their 
fentence was unjuft, nor prefer her opinion to all their 
judgments ; that fhe believed they had reafons to condemn 
her, but they muft be other than thofe produced in court 
againft her; for fhe was entirely innocent of thofe accu- 
NE eas ' fations, 
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BOOK fations, and could not beg God pardon for them. She 
I. called God to witnefs, that fhe had been a faithful and a 
loyal wife, though fhe had not perhaps fhewed that humi- 
153% lity and reverence which fhe ought to the King. She — 
faid not thefe things to prolong her life, which fhe knew 
- they could not do, but only to juftify her honour and 
chaftity. As for her brother, and thofe unjuftly condemned ~ 
with him, fhe could die many deaths to deliver them ; but 
fince it pleafed the King they fhould die, fhe muft bear 
with it, and would accompany them with an affurance of 
leading an endlefs life aik them.in peace. Having faid 
this, and a great deal more, fhe rofe up with a modeft air, 
and took leave of them all. Her brother and the others 
died firft. He exhorted them to die without fear. He 
confefled he deferved punithment for his other fins, but 
not from the King, whom he had never offended ; yet he 
prayed God to give him a long and a good life. Mark 
Smeton only confefled, that he had deferved well to die, 
which gave occafion to many reflections. When the Queen 
heard all this, fhe broke out into fome paftion, and faid, 
Has he not then cleared me of that public fhame he has | 
brought me to? and faid fhe feared his foul was now fuf- 
fering for his falfe accufation; but fhe doubted not but 
that her brother and thofe others were in the prefence of 
God. ee bag cate ie eas 
. This gentleman, it feems, knew nothing of the judg- 
ment at Lambeth annulling the marriage ; for it was done 
fecretly. It could have no foundation but from my Lord 
Percy’s addrefles to her: but he purged her of that ; for 
being examined now upon oath -by the two Archbifhops, 
and receiving the Sacrament upon it before the Duke of 
Norfolk and fome of the King’s Council in fpiritual law, 
he affured them upon his oath, and by the Sacrament, that 
there was never any contract or promife of marriage be- 
tween him and her. This fhews fhe was prevailed upon 
by fear or hope to profels a precontraét, without naming 
the perfon, This French gentleman agrees with the other 
writers as to the manner of her death, and her fpeech; but 
_in the other particulars he relates fome things which none . 
of our writers take notice of, and that feem very credible. 
Thevet, a Francifcan friar, confirms her innoceney in his 
, Cofmography, when he fays, that ia Englith gentlemen 
* affured him, that King Henry exprefled great repentance 
of his fins at the point of death, and among others, of the- 
injury and crime committed againft Queen Anne Bullen, 
who was falfely accufed and convicted, This friar, though 
Eolas ae Jods, “ee, Ee W Ee, 
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otherwife of no great credit, yet being of that order that BOOK 
fuffered fo much for adhering to Queen Catharine, isnot |! 
’ to be fufpe&ted of much partiality for Queen Anne. 
This turn, no doubt, gave great joy to the Pope and *53°° 
Emperor, nor were they forry that Queen Catharine’s 
death had freed them from the obligation of protecting 
her. On the firft news of Queen Anne’s difgrace, the 
Pope fent for Caffali, and expreffed much pleafure upon it, 
and fpoke honourably of the King, and faid, he hoped now 
matters may be brought to an agreement, and that the 

” King might, by reconciling himfelf to the Court of Rome, 
become the arbiter Of Europe: he excufed naming Fither 
to ke a Cardinal, that he was preffed to it, and defired 
Caffali to try how any meffenger he might fend to the 
King would be received. All which Caflali wrote to the 
aber. 505" be Ae 

oe the fame time the Emperor told Pace, who was the The Ex- 

King’s ambafiador at his Court, that though he could not pero" ¢* 
in honour forfake his aunt, yet he had ever abhorred the 15°." 
Pope’s bull for depofing him, and had fuppreffed it im histo me Kinz: 
. dominions, nor had ever encouraged the King of Scotland 
(as was fufpeGted) to execute it. He imputed the breach 
between him and the King to the King of France, wha, he 
faid, was ready to forfake him, and even to renounce God. 
He was ready to return to his old friendfhip with the King, 
and did not hearken to the 7 er of the- agent of 
France, that he had poifoned his aunt. He preffed the le- 
gitimating the Princefs Mary; which he faid may be done 
without owning the marriage lawful, fince it was a mar- 
Tiage in fa&t, and made bana fide. Pace gave the King an 
account of this, and preffed the legitimating the Princefs. 
“The Emperor went to Rome, and Pace followed him thi- 
‘ther. It is plain he prefled the King much to think.of 
being reconciled to the Pope, He begged that Caffali 
might not be joined with him in his embafly, as the King 
intended, faying, he was a bafe and perverfe man. While 
he was at Rome, the King fent him a difpatch, telling 
him of the motion made him by the Emperor’s ambafia- 
‘dor, of returning into friendfhip wath his mafter, and of 
fome overtures he made towards it: that the Emperor 
would reconcile him with the Court of Rome; that ke 
hoped for the King’s aid in the war againft the Turks; and 
expected the King fhould affift him, purfuant te an old de- ~ 
fenfiye league between them, if the French King invaded 
Milan, as he feemed to defign. ; 
- To all which, he tells him, he had anfwered: that the — 


interruption 
+ 
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BOOK interruption of their friendfhip came from the Emperor, 
who had made him ill returns for the fervices he had done 
-———— him; that he had made him King of Spain, and then Em- 
rnige.. peror, and had lent him money ; and in return he had con- 
antwerea, temued his friendthip, and had fet on the ill ufage he met 
coldly. with from Rome. Bat fuch ‘was his nature and zeal for 
concord, that if the Emperor would defire him to forget 
what was paft, and purge himfelf of all unkindnefs to him, 
_ and firft make a reconciliation without any conditions, he 
would return into friendfhip with him, and anfwer all his 
- yeafonable defires. i " 
And refufes As for the Bifhop of Rome, he could not’ depart from: 
any treaty what he had done, havitieoneceedd not on flight grounds, 
with the but on the Jaws of God and nature, and with the concur- 
renee of his Parliament ; that he had already rejected a 
motion made by that Bifhop for a reconciliation, and would 
not take it in good part if the Emperor infifted in that mat- 
ter: when there was a general peace among Chriftians, 
he would not be wanting again the Turks; but till the 
friendthip was quite made up between the Emperor and 
him, he would treat of nothing concerning the ‘King of 
France; whén that was done, he would be a mediator be- 
tween them, He ordered Pace, if he talked with the 
Emperor on this fubje&, to feem only to have a general 
knowledge of the matter, but to talk fuitably to thefe 
grounds ; amd to encouyage the Emperor to go on, and to 
extol the King’s nature and carriage, how eafy he was to 
fatisfy his friends, when he was not too much preffed. 
And he was likewife to find a way of fpeaking with 
Grandvil about it, that he might reprefent to the Empe- 
ror the advantage of the King’s friendthip, that he fhould _ 
not clog it with conditions, but truft to what the King 
may be afterwards brought to, fince it was the King that 
ee received the injury. Thus that matter was put in a 
method ; and, in a little time, the friendfhip feemed to be 
quite made up. Ae po ha ts 1) ae 
Proceedings The King, in the mean while, went on to reform things. 
in Convo- in England. The Convocation met this year, and Crom. 
cation, well came and demanded a place in it, as the King’s Vicar 
; General; and the Archbifhop gave him that next above 
himfelf. The Archbifhop laid before the Houfe the fen- 
tence annulling the King’s marriage with Queen Anne, 
which, Cromwell defiring it, they approved, and fent _ 
down to the Lower Houfe, who likewife approved it; and 
both Houfes afterwards fubfcribed it. The prolocutor of= 
fered the Upper Houfe a book, fect guna eee ar 
Lr rae My ° — that 
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that were preached in the province ; and the Bifhop of nook 

Hereford brought ina book about the Articles of Faith, |} 

and the Ceremonies, which was figned by both Houfes, 
- and likewife by the Archbifhop of York, and Bilhop of 1536 
- Durham. The Bifhop likewile brought a book, with 
the reafons why the King ought not to appear at the 

Council which the Pope had fummoned to meet at Man- 

‘tua; which was. alfo agreed to, and fubfcribed. No 

Convocation fat this year at York, 1% 

The Pope by thefe fteps lofing all hopes of gaining the cardinal 
King, refolved to give him what trouble he could : and Pole writes 
fo Pole writ his book againft the King, and was made pe aol 
Cardinal. He had before writ over his opinion of the ‘ 
marriage, being commanded by the King fo to do, The 
King fent it to Cranmer before he was fent out of Eng- 
land; who, in a letter to the Earl of Wiltthire, com- 

. mends much the wit and eloquence of Pole’s book, and 
_  feems to be very apprehenfive of the effect it would have, 
if it came abroad. hs * 
| Pole’s chief defign in it was to perfuade the King to 
- fubmit the matter to the Pope. He fet forth the danger 
of falling again into fuch troubles as were caufed by the 
- wars upon thie titles of Lancafter and York. ‘That he 
could not be for the divorce, fince it deftroyed the Prin- 
cefs’s title, and accufed the King of having lived in 
inceft; and would increafe the people’s hatred againtt 
priefts, to find that called unlawful which they had fo 
ong approved of. He fets the opinion of the King and 
‘Queen’s father, and their council, the Pope and_ his 
council, in oppofition to that of the Univerfities, which 
he faid was gained with great difficulty. He faid the 
Pope could not, without raifing feditions, condemn his 
redeceflor’s act, or abridge his own power, He repre- 
fented the Emperor’s ftrength, and the weaknefs aud 
-faithleffnefs of France; the danger and ‘ruin of lofing the 
trade of the Netherlands. So at this time Pole only ar- 
ued on political confiderations. But afterwards, when 
the breach was made with Rome, Cromwell wrote to 
him, by the King’s order, to declare his opinion of the 
King’s proceedings, ‘Upon this reafon only he wrote. 
his hee , a8 he himfelf fays in a paper he fent the King ; 
in which he tells him, that if it had not been for that, ie 
had never meddled in the matter, fecing little hope of 
fuccefs. He complains that the books fent him on the 
other fide fuppretied fome things, and coloured others 
over, He faid, that what had followed being grievous i? 
ur the 
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BOOK the fight of God, and the reft of Chriftendom, and being 
_-1 _ Tike to have ill effe€&ts as to the King’s honour, and the 
uiet of his realm, he refolved to employ all his talents 
1536. to fet forth the truth, and expofe thofe iJ opinions, hop- 
ing that what he fhould write would fatisfy all that 
would examine it, and by the goodnefs of God might 
bring the King back from the evil way he was then m. 
And as David, when in a ftate of fin, was brought to re- 
pentance by a prophet, fo he hoped to be an infrument 
of bringing the King to a better fenfe of things. He 
excufed the vehemence of his ftyle, which might make 
him be thought the King’s enemy, by thofe who did not 
confider his intent ; which was only to awaken the King, 
by reprefenting to him the danger he was in, both from 
his gwn people, who hated innovations in religion, and. 
from foreign princes, whofe honour obliged them to de- 
fend the laws of the Church: that, to make the King 
fenfible of this, he had, as in his own perfon, brought 
out all fuch reafons as might provoke people or princes 
againft him. The book being too long for the King to 
read, he defired Tonftall, Bifhop of Durham, might read 
- it, and any other learned and grave man, and give his 
judgment of it upon oath; and he promifed his book 
fhould never come abroad till the King had feen it. In 
the paper he mentioned a book concerning the King’s 
marriage, which he had fent him; but in that he had 
been difappointed of his intent. But now fhe who had 
been the occafion of his error being detected, he hoped 
‘the King would take it as a warning: from God to return 
to the unity of the Church. He was fenfible nothing 
but the hand of God could effect that; but if that was 
done, it would be the greateft miracle had happened for 
fome ages, and a fignal mark of God’s goodnefs to him ; 
‘and would deliver him from the dangers that muft follow 
upon the meeting of a General Council; and no Prince 
would appear there with more honour than he; even his 
fall would prove a bleffing to’ the Church, and tend to 
the reformation of the whole, and the honour of God. 
With this he fent likewife a private letter to Tonftall. 
‘When his book againft the divorce came firft to England, 
he was wrote to in the King’s name to come over, and 
explain. fome things in it; but he excufed himfelf, pre- 
tending the love of retirement, and of the noble and 

, _ learned company he lived with. ae. 
Tonfall  Tonftall being thus provoked by Pole, and commanded 
pie to by the King, wrote to him; owning the receipt oe his 
i wits 2 es etter 
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létter and book, which the King, according to his defire, BooK 
had given him to read. He complains of his vehemeney !-- 
of ftyle, and his mifreprefentations. He wifhed he had- 
rather written a private letter to the King, than enlarged 153% 
himfelf in a great book, and fent it ftupidly fo far by one 

who might have loft it; and fo the book have come 
abroad, to the flander of the King and kingdom, and 

moft of all to his own, for his ingratitude to the King, 

who had bred him up. As to what Pole had faid againft 

the King, he fhewed that the King, by taking the title: 

of Supreme Head, did not feparate from the Church. 

He did not take on him the office of the priefthood, 
which was to preach the Word of God, and adminifter 

the Sacraments. He only defigned to fee the laws of 

God, and Chrift’s true faith, obferved in his kingdom, 

and to deliver his Church from the ufurpations of the 
Bifhops of Rome, and reduce it to the ftate in which all 
Churches were in the beginning, and which was conform- 

able to the ancient decrees of the Church, which the 
Bithops of Rome promifed to obferve at their creation, 


“naming the eight General Councils. Thefe he might 


fee at Venice in Greek, and were now publifhed in Latin; 
by which it appears the Bifhops of Rome had not that 
monarchy they have fince ufurped. If the Scriptures he 
had quoted proved it, the Council of Nice erred, which 
decrees the contrary, according to the Canons of the 
Apoftles, which Damafcen reckoned holy Scriptures, 
He likewife appeals to the actions of the four General 
Councils, and to the practice for above a thoufand years 
after Chrift, when probably the Scriptures were better 
underftood, and better cuftoms prevailed, than fince am- 
bition and covetoufnefs crept in. Authority in temporal 
affairs could never be proved from Peter’s primacy in 
preaching the Word-of God; for which he refers him 
to Cardinal Cufa’s fecond book. He faid, the King did 
not alter but eftablith thofe laws which the Pope pro- 


_ feffes to obferve ; and other Princes not doing the fame, 


ought not to hinder him from doing his duty. He af- 
fured Pole, that he was miftaken in thinking the people 


. were offended at the abolithing thefe ufurpations ; they - 


had felt the advantages of it fo fenfibly, that it would be 
the difficulteft thing the King had ever attempted to 
reftore them again. Becaufe Pole had blamed him for 
not dying for the Pope’s authority, he affured him, that 
from the time he read ecclefiaftical hiftory, he had never 


thought of fhedding one drop of blood. in that caufe. 
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BOOK He told him, he would do what he could to cool. the 
King’s. indignation, which his book had raifed againft 
him. He defired he would not fancy, from what he faw 
"536 in Italy and other places, that it-was fo from the begin- 

ning. The Councils, which were called by the Em- 
perors, would thew him, that the Bifhops of Rome came 
by their dignity, not for Peter or Paul’s fake, but becaufe 
he was Bifhop of the chief city in the empire. Conftan- 
tinople was ranked next, becaufe it was called New. 
Rome, and placed before Antioch, where Peter was 
‘Bifhop, and Alexandria, and even Jerufalem, where, 
Chrift preached, and the College of, Apoftles after him, 
and where James, the brother of our Lord, was Bifhop, 
and which was called the mother of all Churches. This 
preference of Conftantinople was fettled in the Council 
of Chalcedon by fix. hundred and thirty Bifhops. He 
defires-him to fearch farther, and he would find none,of — 
the Greek Fathers, nor any of the old Fathers, mention 
. thefe late ufurpations of the Bifhops of Rome. He tells 
him. what trouble he had given all his family and kin- 
dred, by engaging againft his King and country. He 
refers him to Gregory the Great, who wrote againft the 
Bithop of Conftantinople, pretending to the lke mon- 
archy, and to St. Cyprian, and. to the third Council of 
Ephefus,. who affirmed, that all the Apoftles were of 
equal dignity and authority. He begged him to fearch 
further, and. not to truft too much to himfelf; and that 
he would burn all his papers, and then he. hoped to pre- 
vail with the King to conceal what he had fent him; and 
concluded. with fome very kind expreflions. By this it — 
appears, Tonftall was a good-natured and generous, as 
well as very learned man. see ve Pai 

1337. It does not appear that Pole anfwered this; but he 

co vin. wrote a long letter next year, it is ‘uncertain to whom, in 

“himfelt Vindication of himfelf: in which he protefted his affec- 

_° " tign to the King, and complained of the methods the 
King had ufed to get him into his hands to deftroy him ; 
that, contrary to the law of nations, he had defired the — 

_French King to deliver him up, being there an ambaf- .— 

fador and legate; he faid, this, if he had borne the Kin : 

but a fmall degree of love, might have quite extinguith 
it, and his refentment might have tempted him to do the 

King all the mifchief he could in return; but on the 
-. contrary he did all he could for the King’s honour and 

worth. He owns he fent the Bifhop of Verona to France, 

to intimate to the Court, that the Pope had committed 
ah cl ° to 
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to him fome affairs (for the good of Chriftendom). to 
treat with the King about. The defign of the legation, 


he fays, was for the King’s honour, as the Bifhop had ° 


informed the Bifhop of Winchefter and Mr. Brian, meet- 
ing them on the road, who, though they had no commu- 
nication with him, yet fent their Secretary to him, when 
he had declared the effect of his legation, as it related 
to the King; arid the Secretary had thought that the 
King’s anger againft him was raifed by falfe reports, and 
that when matters were cleared, the King would change 
his mind. All which the Bithop of Verona telling him 
at his return, he had defired him to go over to the King, 
_. and inform his Grace of the whole, telling him that the 

Pope thought him the fitteft man to be employed in gain- 
ing the King, confidering the merits he hadon the King, 
and being counted the 'beft Bifhop in Italy, and there- 
_ fore bound him to go; which he readily obeyed out of 
his zeal to God and the King’s fervice, and refolved to 
try how he could get accels to the King, So having 

- now explained himfelf, he hoped it would not be thought 
‘he had thofe defigns, which the King’s’ proceedings 





againft him fhewed he was fufpected’ of having, wz. to . 


animate the people to rebel. He faid he had not taken: 


the methods of: rebels; he had always given the King 
an account: of his actions ; he had procured the fufpenfion 
. of the King’s cenfures, by keeping them in his hands to 
- that hour, and keeping out of the way of thofe who had 
authority to call for them: he had offered the King his 
“affiftance, and animated the chief of bis kindred to be 
faithful to him. If what he had done, and what the 
Bifhop of Verona had faid, did not juftify him, he would 
_take no more pains to clear himfelf: he thought he had 
~ been too negligent on the other fide,.and had been re- 
~ flected on for it. This letter is dated from Cambray : for 


_ on the King’s meflage to the King of France to demand © 


him, though Francis could not hearken to that, yet he’ 


ordered him to go out of his dominions ; and he retired 
to Cambray. The King had a {py upon him; but the 


{py feems to have been faithfuller to Pole than the King, - 


and took his part with the King. He wrote over, that 


; iu the believed his book would not be printed till he came’ 


to Rome. Pole was ordered by the Regent to retire out 
of Flanders, fo he went to, Liege; whence he was fent 
. for to Rome, and named legate to the Council that was 
_ to, meet the firft of November; but it:did not meet till 
~ fome years after this, The King’s indignation at his ad- 
ae ein GHEE i vancement 
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BOOK vancement and book, drove him to do many unjuft vio- 
I. _lences, which are the great blemifhes of his reign. 

The King was now quite reconciled to the Emperor, 
1537- Weyat was ambaflador there. The King prefled the Emperor 
on Kins to call a Council, as the ancient Emperors had done, by 
- ciled to the his own authority, and not fuffer the Pope to do it ; and 
Emperor. he propofed Cambray to be the place: but feeing that 
was not like to be done, he only infifted on a promife 
from the Emperor, that nothing fhould be done in the 

Council againft him or his kingdom. 
Wyat complaining likewife that our merchants had 
‘been threatened by the inquifition for owning the King’s 
fupremacy ; the Emperor’ promifed they fhould not be 
any more difquieted on that account. He likewife re- 
fufed to allow Pole to affix the Pope’s bull againft the 
King in his dominions. The King was very uneafy, and 
fent over Bonner and Hains in conjunéion to the Em- 
peror’s Court; the one being fitteft to deal with the 
Papifts, the other having great credit with the Pro- 
teftants. 
De lone dee were now ee the monafteries ; and great — 

don’s vio- . wickednefs came out, which had been prattifed among’ 

Race in, them: many of them feeing the defigns againft them, ran 
eke beyond fea with their plate and jewels: but the vifitors 
teriess § gave a great character of the Abbefles and Nuns of Polef- 
worth in Warwickfhire. Dr. London, who afterwards 
proved a furious perfecutor of the Proteftants, was now 
officioufly zealous in the matter, even to’ the pulling 
down fhrines, though that was not their commiffion ; 
which made the other commiffioners defire anew com- 
-miffion to be fent them, antedated for that purpofe. 
London endeavoured to frighten the Abbefs of Godftow 
into a refignation. Upon this fhe complained to Crom- 
well of his violence, and the charge they had been put 
to; and that none of the King’s fubje&ts had been han- 
dled like her, though fhe had always maintained the hos 
nour of God, and all obedience to the King : fhe faid, fhe 
would never refign her houfe, unlefs the King would 
. command her to do it, and then fhe would be ready to | 
Cheats in do it. The cheats in images and relics that were dif- 
images dif- covered contributed not a little to their difgrace. The 
covered. moft enormous of them was the crucifix of Boxley in 
t Kent. It made motions with its head and eyes and ~ 
path to exprefs the receiving or rejecting of Hobbes 
Such a miracle drew great offerings. One Partridge, fuf- — 
pecting the fraud, removed the image, and difcoyered that — 
; it 
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it was moved by feveral fprings within. It was brought BOOK 
to Maidftone, and expofed there; and then carried to ‘1. 
London, and fhewed to the King and all the Court ; and — 
then ordered to be expofed at St. Paul’s; and, after a 1537 
fermon preached by the Bifhop of Rochefter for that end, 

it was burnt. ie 

- Prince Edward’s birth gave a better face to things, 
there being now an undoubted -heir tothe crown. But 
his mother’s death much abated the joy, for as the King 
loved her’ the beft of all his wives, fo fhe was of fo {weet 
a temper, that fhe was univerfally beloved; and the ap- 
peared fo little in bufinefs, that fhe had no enemies on 





_, that account. It was not to her that Queen. Elizabeth 


wrote that letter mentioned in the other volume, but to 
Queen Catharine, when (after King Henry’s death) fhe 
was with child by the Lord Seymour. | i 
The King had (by the Lord Cromwell) fent injunc- orders a- 
tions to his Clergy in the year 1536, as he did afterward bout holi- 
in 1538. In 1536, a circular letter was likewife fent to 47 
all the Bifhops, requiring them to execute an order, abro- 
gating fome holidays. The numbers of them, it fays, 
were fo great, and by the people’s fuperftition were like 
to increafe, to the encouragement of idlenefs, and great 
lofs to the public: fo, it fays, the King, with advice of 
Convocation, had fettled, that the feaft of Dedication in 
- all churches was to be kept the firft Sunday in O&ober; 
but the feafts of the patrons to be no more obferved. All 
feafts from the firft of July to the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
_ tember, and in term time, were not to be kept any more, 
except thofe of the Apofiles, and.the Virgin, and St. 
George, and thofe days on which the Judges did not fit, 
and the four quarter days. ah 
‘Thefe are all the public injunctions about this time. 
But after the firft of thefe, it feems, the Bifhops fent like- 
- wife injunctions to their Clergy, of which three are re- 
maining. 
The fina was Lee’s, Archbifhop of York. He begins with yy: inaions 
the abolifhing the Pope’s, and declaring the King’s {upre- given by | 
macy. He requires his Clergy to get a New Teftament Lee, Samp- 
' within forty days, and to read it daily, and ftudy to under- 0" #4 
ftand it ; as likewife a book to be fet forth by the King, of A 
the inftitution of a Chriftian, and to explain it to the peo- 
ple. They were to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and Ave 
Maria, and the Creed, and Ten Commandments in Eng- 
-lith, and make the people repeat them after them; and to 
Rest gh ee Gg4.. admit 
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Book admit none to the Sacrament at Eafter that could not repeat 


i 
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them. Al] parifhes were, within forty days, to be pro- 
vided of a great Bible in Englifh, which was to be chained - 
tofome open place in the church. Priefis were forbidden 
to haunt taverns and alehoufes, except on neceflary oc- 
‘cafions, or play at prohibited games. They were to dif- 
courage none froin reading the Scriptures, but to exhort 
them to it in the fpirit of meeknefs; and they were to 
read the Gofpel and Epiftle in: Englith. Rules were 
given for frequent preaching, according to the value of 
livings ; generally they were to preach four times a year, 
but not to preach without licence from the King or 
Archbifhop. They were not to worfhip any image, nor 
kneel or offer gifts to it; only they might have lights 
before the Sacrament, and in the rood loft, and at the 
fepulchre at Eafter.. They were to teach the people that 
_images were only as books ‘to them; and that they were 
not ‘to think that God, becaufe he was painted like an 
old man, had a body. All images to which any refort . 
was made weré to be taken away. They were to teach, 
that God was not pleafed with our obeying the traditions - 
of men, and neglecting his commands; that we are 
faved only by the mercy of God, and merits of Chrift: 
and to open the two great commandments of Chrift, To — 
love God, and our neighbour; to live in love with all peo- 
ple, and avoid diffenfion. The reft relates to the King’s 
Injunctions. — iy Bil 
' At the fame time Sampfon, grag eo ‘Litchfield and 
Coventry, gave his injunétions to his diocefe. He charges 
his Clergy to inftruét.the people of the King’s fupremacy 
by the Word of God, and of the Bifhop of Rome’s ufurp- 
ations; to get a whole Bible in Latin, and another in 
Englifb, to iy in the church, by next Whitfuntide. As 
to reading the Scriptures, and preaching, he fays the fame 
with Lee. He bids them preach purely, fincerely, ac- . 
cording to the Scriptures. He requires them, in the 
King’s name, to teach the people to fay the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ave, and the Creed in pe and four 
times a quarter to declare the feven.deadly fins, and the 
Ten Commandments. And becaufe fome ufed in Lent 
to go and confefs to Friars, either to hide their lewd lives, 
or out of negleé of theirCurates ; he forbids any to be 
admitted to the Sacrament, till they confefs to their own 
Curates, unlefs he or his:deputies grant them a {pecial li- 
cenfe otherwife. He orders, that none go to alehoufes. or 
Legh on a ~~. tayerns 
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‘taverns on holidays in time of divine fervice; and that 
the Clergy @o in fuch decent apparel, that they be known" 


by their habit. - ’ é 
» Shaxton, Bifhop of Salifbury, gave out his injunctions 
likewife about the fame time. He begins with provifions 


-about non-refidents, and their Curates, and orders, that 


no French or Irifh prieft that cannot fpeak Englifh per- 
feétly fhould ferve as Curates. They were to read the 
Gofpel and Epiftle in Englifh at high mafs; and to fet 
forth the King’s fupremacy, and the Pope’s ufurpations. 
He gives the fame rules about fermons as the former ; 
adding, that no Friar, or any in a religious habit, be fuf- 
fered to perform any fervice in the Church. The Clergy 
were to read the New Teftament; and all that had cure 
of fouls were to be able to repeat without book the 
Gofpels of Matthew and John, the Aéts, and Epiftles to 
the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians, with the canoni- 


. cal Epiftles; and to read every quarter the twenty-eighth 


of Deuteronomy inftead of the General Sentence. About 
images, pilgrimages, and other fuperftitions, and of teach- 
ing the people the elements of religion in Englith, he 
fays the fame with the others; only he leaves out the 
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Ave Maria. He requires the Curates to exhort the peo- _ 


ple againt {wearing and ‘blafpheming. He difpenfes 
with all lights before images ; and orders, that a Bible 


be provided for every church. He complains of the falfe 


‘relics that were put upon the people, and of the abufe of 


thofe that were perhaps true ones: he commands them 
to bring all thefe to him, with the writings relating to 


‘them; and’ promifes, when he has examined’ them, to 


reftore thofe he finds true relics, with inftru@ions how 


to ufe them. He alfo forbids the tolling any more the 
_ Ave and Pardon bell, that was wont to be tolled three 


times a day. \ 


_ As to the diffolution of the monafteries, there is no- 
_ thing to be added to the former relation given of it, but 
. a letter of Grefham, then Lord Mayor of London, the 

father probably of him who was the great benefactor to 


the city; but by this letter his father procured them a 
much greater benefaction. In it he reprefents to the. 
King that there were three hofpitals near or within the 
city, St. George, St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, and the 


_ New Abbey on Tower-hill, founded and endowed for 


helping the poor and impotent, but now filled ‘with 
canons and monks, who lived in pleafure, and negle@ted 


the poor, who, lying about the ftreets, offended all that 
eee paffed. 


‘ 


Grefham’s 
letter to the 
ing for 
putting the 
great hofpi- 
tals into the 
hands of 
the city, 
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BOOK pafied. He therefore prayed the King to put the dif-’ 
I. pofition and rule of thofe hofpitals, and the lands belong- 
“————— ing to them, into the hands of the Mayor and Aldermen 
1538. of London ; which would provide for many poor and in- 
firm perfons, and for phyficians, furgeons, and apothe- 

caries, to attend them. He fays this would raife his cha- 

raéter above all his progenitors, and give him the title 

of Protector and LIN a of the Poor. The doing this 

urfuant to Grefham’s advice has been of wonderful 

ervice to the city, and has been the occafion of great 
particular bounties, which have annually amounted to 

much more than the ftated revenues of thofe places. 

The King The ftate of matters began to turn about this time. 
grows fe- | The King feemed to expect from his fubjeéts an entire 
there.  Tefignation of their reafon and confcience to him, and was 
formers. equally offended at thofe who ftill adhered to the Pope, 
and thofe that were for reforming beyond his allowance. 

So in the end of the year 1538, he put out a proclama- 

tion, prohibiting foreign books, or any printed at home 
without licenfe; condemning the Anabaptifts and Sacra- 
mentaries books, appointing thofe who vented them to 

be punithed ; and threatening death or lofs of goods to 

any that argued againft Chrilt’s prefence in the Sacra- 

ment; and ordering all thofe who difufed any rites not 

yet abolifhed to be punifhed, though they were not to 

obferve them with fuperftition, but only as remembrances, 
and not to think falvation was to be obtained by them ; | 
and he orders all married priefts to be deprived, and fur- _ 

ther punifhed at the King’s pleafure. He orders the 
‘Bifhops to be more diligent than they had been, and to 

preach in their own perfons the Word of God fincerely 

and purely, and to declare the difference between things 
commanded by God, and. the ceremonies commanded. 

only by a lower authority ; and to require their Clergy 
to do the fame, and to exhort the people to read and hear_ 

with fimplicity, and without arrogance and contention, 

under pain of being punifhed at the King’s pleafure, He 
Anaccountadds, that it appearing clearly that Thomas Becket, 
of Thomas fometime Archbifhop of Canterbury, ftubbornly with- 
the Kind ftood the laws eftablifhed by Henry the Second againft 
” the enormities of the Clergy, and fled to France, and to 

the Bithop of Rome, to get thofe laws abrogated; from 

which great troubles arofe in the kingdom: that his 

death (falfely called by them his martyrdom) happened 

upon a refcue made by him, in which he abufed the gen- 
tlemen who adyifed him to leave his ftubbornnefs, ane 

: no 
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not ftir up the people, and pulled one of them almoft nook 

down to the pavement of the church; upon whichone 1. 

ftruck him, and he was killed in the fray; the Bifhop of 

Rome had canonized him; but the King with advice of 1538: 

his Council finding nothing of fan&ity in his life, but 

that he ought rather to be efteemed a traitor, commands 

that he be no more called a faint, nor his feftival ob- 

ferved ; that his images be every where put down, and 

that the fervice for him be rafed out of their books ; add- 

ing, that the other feftivals, already abrogated, fhall be 

no more folemnized, nor his fubjects any longer blindly 

abufed to commit idolatry, as they had been in time 
aft. : 

e Soon after this, the King underftanding what malicious A circular 
reports were {pread round the country about him ; that letter tothe 
they were to pay taxes for every thing they eat; that the save re 
regifters of births and weddings were ordered, that the 
King might know the numbers of his people, and make 
levies, and fend them to foreign fervice: he fent a cir- 

_ cular letter to all the Juftices in England. He commends 
them for having done their duty in fuppreffing fedition 
fo well, that till of late there had been no difquiet ; but | 
that now he underftood there were fome malicious per- 
fons, who by lies had ftudied to feduce the people; that: 
among thefe fome Vicars and Curates were ‘the chief, 
who endeavoured to bring them back to darknefs, and 
read the Word of God and the King’s injun¢tions fo 

-that none could underftand them; and had wrefted the. 
King’s intentions in them to a falfe fenfe: that whereas 
the King had ordered regifters to be kept, for fhewing 

‘defcents and the rights of inheritance, and to diflinguifh 
legitimate from baftard iffue, and whether a perfon were 
born a fubje& or not; they went about faying, He did 
this to take away their liberties; for the preferving which, 

_ they pretended Thomas Becket died. And he gives 

much the fame account of Becket that was in the former 

proclamation. He adds, that by thofe and other fedi- 

tious devices, the people were ftirred up to fedition and . 

infurrections, to their own utter ruin, if God had not 

given him force to fubdue them, and afterwards moved , 

him to pardon them. The King therefore requires them 

to find out fuch Vicars and Curates, as did not truly de- 

clare his injun&tions, and mumbled the ‘Word of God, 

pretending they were compelled to read them, and per- 

fuading the people to keep to the old fathion. They 

were alfo to find out all {preaders of purist and. 

eep 
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keep them in prifon till the Juitices came about to try 
them, or till the King’s pleafure was known. They 
were likewife to take care that the injunétions againft 


1539 _Anabaptifts and Sacramentaries were duly executed. - 


New figni- 
fication put 


upon the 
old rites. 


. There is a letter written, in March 1539, to Bullinger, 
by fome who had ftudied under him, and were now en- 
tertained by the King, or Cromwell, in which they give 
an account of the ftate of affairs then: they write that 
many of the Popith ceremonies were ftill kept up, but 


with new fignifications put on them ; as that holy water 


put:us in mind of our being cleanfed by the blood of 
Chrift, and the Pax reprefented our reconciliation to God 


’ through him: thefe vifible things were thought fit to 


Many exe- 
cutions in 
England, 


be retained, to prevent commotions, which fatisfied fome, 
though others preached freely againft them, even before | 
the King. They tell of the executions of the Marquis 
of Exeter, and the Lord Montague, and Sir Edward 
Nevil, and: Sir Nicholas Cary; which laft had been a 
zealous Papift, but when he came to fuffer, exhorted the 
people to read the Scriptures, and faid the judgments 
of God were juftly come upon him, for the hatred he 
had borne to the Gofpel: that) the King had been 
threatened with a war from the Emperor, the French 
King, and the Scotch at the fame time; but he feemed 
to defpife it, and faid to his counfellors, when he heard 
of it, that he found himfelf moved to promote the Word 


of God more than ever. He had likewife news of the ~ 


three Englith merchants being burnt in Spain, and that 
an indulgence was proclaimed to all that fhould kill an 


‘Englith heretic. Cranmer was very bufy in inftruéting 


the people, and preparing Englifh prayers. 


The proj = The foundation of the new bifhoprics was now fettled, 
of endow- and the next thing was the new modelling fome cathe- 


ing the 
church of 
Canter- 
bury. 


drals. Cromwell fent a proje& for the church of Can- 
terbury to Cranmer: there was to be a provolt, twelye 


‘prebends, fix preachers, three readers for humanity and — 


divinity, two readers for civil law and phyfic, twenty 
ftudents in divinity, ten to be at Oxford, and ten at 


Cambridge, fixty fcholars to be taught the languages 
and logic, and a-fchoolmafter and uther for them; eight - 


petty canons, twelve finging-men, andten chorifters, with 


their mafter, a gofpeller, an epiftler and two facriftans ;_ 
- with two butlers, two cooks, a caterer, two porters, 
_ twelve poormen, a fteward and an auditor, in all one 


‘hundred and fixty-two. Their falaries, with one hundred. 


pounds to be diftributed yearly to the poor, and as gis 
; ' or 
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for reparations, and forty pounds for mending the high-. BooK 
_ ways, amounted to about 1900 pounds a year.. Cranmer, “F- 
in his anfwer to Cromwell propofes the altering the pre- 
bends to fomething more ufeful. He fays, prebends |. #539: 

3 : : ; . - Difapprov-, 
were generally idle, and only good vianders, but nei- ey py Cran- 
ther learned, nor: given to teach; that they looked tomer. 

be chief, and bear rule, and by their ill example they 
corrupted the youth. He fays, when men were advanced 
to that poft, they defifted from their ftudies, and from 
the exercife of preaching and teaching; therefore he 
withed their name might be ftruck out of the King’s 
foundations: their firft beginning was good, and fo was 
that of religious men, but they had both left their firft 
eftate, and fo it was fit they fhould perith together.. He 
fays, it was an eftate which St. Paul did not find.in the 
“Church of Chrift, and thinks it would be better for the 
- Chriftian religion, that in their ftead there were twent 
‘divines at ten pounds apiece, and as many ftudents of 
the tongues at ten marks; if there were not fuch a num- 
ber there, he did not fee what the lectures were for; for 
the prebends could not attend, for making of good cheer, 
and the grammar children were to be otherwife em- 
_ ployed. He particularly recommends Dr. Crome to be 
Dean. Be aye LAME 
- At this time the King had thrown off all commerce The defign 
with the Lutherans in. Germany, and feemed fecure of of the 4% 
-the Emperor’s friendthip...The King’s old minifters of ESS: 
the Popifh party kept up his zeal for tranfubftantiation, 
and prevailed on him to fet up the fix Articles, which 
they faid would quiet all men’s minds. Upon the carry- 
ing thofe Articles, the Popifh party were much exalted. 
The King had difputed in’), Parliament. himfelf.on that 
- fide, together with the Bifhops of York, Durham, Win- 
chefter, London, Chichefter, Norwich, and Carlifle ; and 
‘all the temporal Lords were of the fame opinion. The 
Archbithop of Canterbury, the Bifhops of Ely, Salifbury, 
‘Worcefter, Rochefter, and St.,David’s, defended the con- 
trary fide, yet they all came over at laft, éxcept Shaxton, 
Bithop of Salifbury. So ae 

_ Upon this act there were three burnt in Southwark, 
for denying tranfubftantiation, and after that one Collins, 
-acrazed man, by Gardiner’s procurement. ate F 
_ Cromwell, though he complied with the King, yet phe Kin 
. ftadied to fix him in fuch an alliance, as would {eparate marries , 
~ him from theyEmperor, and unite him with France, on Anne of' 
Shae defign~°"* 
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BOOK defign to fupport the Princes in Germany againft the 
_ Emperor, on whom all the Popith party depended. 
; Upon this, Mount was fent to Germany to prefs a 
"54% clofer defenfive league againft the Pope, and any Council 
he fhould fummon. The Princes objeéted the aé& of the 
fix Articles, and the feverities upon it ; and Mount con- 
feffed to one of the Eleétor’s minifters, that the King was 
not fincere in point of religion ; and therefore he pro- 
ofed a double marriage of the King with Anne of Cleves, 
and of the Duke of Cleves with the Lady Mary; for he 
faid the King was much governed by his wives. The 
Elector of Saxony, who had married another fifter of 
Cleves, had fo bad an opinion of the King, that he was 
not for any alliance with England; but he yielded to 
others, who thought that alliance would be very ad- 
vantageous. So Cromwell, with. the concurrence of 
France, carried matters fo, that the marriage with Anne 
of Cleves was made up ; which proved the occafion of one 
. of the moft unjuftifiable fteps of all this reign. — ~ : 
The King About Midfummer this year it began to be whifpered 
in love with that the King intended a divorce with Anne, who had 
Howard. been married to him about five months.: It was obferved, 
he was much taken with a young niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk’s, (whom he afterwards married.) He had many | 
meetings with her at Gardiner’s palace, not without ful- 
picion of an ill commerce between them. : 

Cromwell's» Cromwell was newly made Earl of Effex, Bourchier 
fall. dying without heirs; and all that fell to the crown by 
that, the King granted to Cromwell: yet he did not 
enjoy this long, for in the beginning of June he was fent 
to the Tower. The caufe of his fall was not known, but 
generally believed to proceed from his being againft the 
‘divorce. Some thought that his late advancement was 
only an artifice to make people think he was guilty of 
fome very black crime, to be fo difgraced, after fuch 
high favour; and that the King reftored to his fon (who 
was almoft a fool) much of his eftate and goods, only — 

to make the father more filent. bet Le 
The mat- | Upon Cromwell’s imprifonment, the Comptroller was 
ters firft fent to him, and ordered him to write to the King. 
eS Upon which he wrote a vi letter to the King ; in which, 
which he De firft thanks the King for what the Comptroller had 
clears him- faid to him. He was accufed of treafon, but he protefts _ 
ff his innocence and love to the King, and prays God to 
forgive his accufers. He fays he never fpoke with aa 
ere Nes) pid Pee an 
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and Throgmorton together but once, and he was fure not BOOK 
of any fuch matter; (as it feems was informed againft 1. 
him.) The King knew what Throgmorton was, with-————- 
relation to all his proceedings, and what an enemy Baker 1549- 
had always been to him, and had often warned him of 
them. He trufted only in God and the King. He had 

only confidered the King in all his fervice, and did not 

know that he had injured any one. If he had heard of 
conventicles or other offences, he had for the moft part 
revealed them, and punifhed them; but he had meddled 

in fo many things, he could not anfwer for all: he was fure 

he had never wilfully offended, and where he had of- 
fended, he humbly begged pardon. He denies to have 

ever revealed the King’s fecret, as the Comptroller told 

him he had: he had indeed, upon the King’s ordering 

him to go to the Queen, and declare his mind freely to 
her, fpoke to her Lord Chamberlain (not naming the 
King) to deal with the Queen to behave herfelf more 
pleafantly towards the King; and had faid the fame 
thing to her Council, when they came to him on fome 

- occafion: but both thefe were before the King had 
 trufted that fecret to him, which it feems was his defign 

to have the marriage diffolved, but after that he never 
{poke of it to any but the Lord Admiral, and that by 

the King’s order. He heard it was charged on him that 

he had more retainers about him than the laws allowed ; 

but he never retained any, except his fervants, but againft 

his will, being preffed by his friends to keep their chil- 

dren or friends about him, and they maintained them 
themfelves. In this, God knows, he had no ill intent, 

but begs pardon if he had offended, for this was called 
gathering force about him; and fo he concludes, indeed 

with too much abjecinefs. Coan: zs 
' Thefe were all the particulars charged'on him upon 
his firft imprifonment: other matters were afterwards 
added to throw more load on him; but it feems they 
were not thought of at firft. It was thought, they had 
once defigned to burn him as a heretic, and that thofe 
confiderations made him fo humble. Cromwell had pof- 
fefled many offices in his perfon ; for befides his being 
Lord Vicegerent in ecclefiaftical matters, he was Lord 
Privy Seal, Lord Chamberlain, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and, what was. more, he was Chief Minifter, 
_ and had the King’s confidence for ten years together, — 
almoft as entirely as Cardinal Wolfey had it formerly. 
It appears how diligent and exaé& a minifter he Sea by 

; thofe 
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800K thofe many memorandums which remain of his upon all 
I. affairs, which he was to lay before the King, though 
they are too fhort to give great light into affairs. 
wate No Convocation had fat for two years, for the book, 
ed in Con. Called The Inflitution of a Chriftian Man, was prepared by 
vocation, @ particular commiffion. A Convocation fat this year in 
May; to which Abbots and Priors were fummoned, and 
the Abbot of Taviftock fat in Parliament this year. Both 
provinces were fummoned to a national fynod, to judge 
of the King’s marriage with Anne of Cleves. They an- 
‘hulled the marriage, which was not fo much to be won- 
dered at, becaufe the Romifh dofrine of intention in 
facraments ftill prevailed ; purfuant to which doé¢trine, 
marriage being a facrament, and two parties the minifters 
of it, without a true intention, which the King afhrmed 
he had not, the marriage was no facrament, and confe- 
quently ‘null: fo that the fhame of that {candalous deci- 
fion falls chiefly upon that fhamelefs. do&rine. When 
the news of it came to France, Francis afked the King’s 
ambafladors upon what grounds it went; upon which 
they wrote to know what to anfwer; and the Council 
ordered them to fay, that the Queen affirmed that Kin 
Henry had never touched her perfon; that a learne 
Convocation, in which it was well known there were 
great clerks, had judged the matter; and that all Be 
fons ought to be fatisfied with thefe proceedings, fince 
the Queen herfelf was. e " 
There was an act of grace this year, in which, befides 
Exceptions particular perfons, all Anabaptifts and Sacramentaries 
in the a&t “Were excepted, and all that affirmed a fate. There was 
of grace. . Note A P 
a defign at this time againft Dr. Crome, whom Cranmer 
had recommended to the Deanery of Canterbury, and 
given a great chatacter of him in a letter to Cromwell; 
which without doubt raifed him many enemies. He got 
notice that he was to be fearched for; upon which he 
went to the King, and begged him on his knees to ftop ~ 
thofe feverities, and releafe thofe that lay in prifon on 
the account of religion. The King had fuch a regard 
for him, that he complied with his defire; and gave 
orders accordingly. Yet after.the Parliament was dif- 
folved, three. priefts fuffered for denying the fupremacy ; 
and at the fame time Barns, Gerrard, and Jerom were 
-burnt together; but feemed to die without any pain. 
- “They were not condemned by any form of law, nor was 
it well known upon what pretence they were burnt; 
they were attainted by act of parliament, without being 
" Oe ROO Sem 
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brought to make their anfwers. Sampfon, Bifhop of BOOK 
‘Chichefter, and Dr. Wilfon, were excepted out of the | 
general pardon, for nothing elfe but having fent alms to 
one who was condemned for denying the {upremacy, and 154° 
was lying in prifon in the extremity of mifery. Yet 
Sampion had hitherto entirely complied with all that 
had been done, and flattered the King highly in a dedi- 
cation to him; and inveighed feverely againft the Bifhop 
of Rome and Cardinal Pole. Crome came into trouble 
again for a fermon he preached on Chriftmas-day againft 
mafles for the dead: it was his way, when he faw a 
ftorm rifing, to preach with more than ordinary zeal 
againft the prevailing corruptions,: he lad faid, that, if 
mafles were neceflary for the dead, the King and Par- 
liament had done wrong to deftroy the mouafteries en-. 
dowed for that end. Thefe with other complaints being: 
carried to the King, Crome was commanded to anfwer 
them: he explained and juftified what he had faid. But 
the King, having no mind to carry matters further againft . 
fo eminent a man, paffed a-fentence, that Crome having 
confeffed, the King out of his clemency, and to quiet the 
people, had appointed him to preach at St. Paul’s, and 
repeat the articles againft him, and read the judgment. 
which the King gave upon the matter ; which was, that 
private mafles were facrifices profitable both to the living 
and the dead ; but yet that the King with his Parliament 
had juftly abolifhed monafteries: and the fentence ¢on- 
cluded, that if he fell again into the like offénce, he was 
to fuffer according to law. Upon this Crome preached, 
and after fermon read the King’s order, but faid not one 
word upon it; whereas the King expected that he fhould 
have applauded his judgment, and extolled his favour to 
himfelf. So an order Was fent him to preach no more, 
-as had been before fent to Latimer and Shaxton: * . 

The Popifh party, now Cromwell was fallen,:and the 
Duke of Norfolk exalted by the King’s marrying his 
niece, broke ont into their ufual violence; whiéh pro- 
bably was fet on by Bonner, who was now Bifhop of 
London, and had changed fides immediately on Crom= 
well’s fall; and, from ‘a€ting. a forced part with heat 
enonghy came now to aét that which was natural to — 

oe inet is 9 tte ‘ape SVR ina Tel - 

There were five hundred informations fourd by one Profecu- 
jury in the city of London, upon the ftatute of thé’ fix tious upon 
Articles; but by means of Audley, thei‘ Lord ‘Chancellor, 75.0" 4” 
they were all dropped. here were likéwife feveral in- — 

a ; Hh > «> . & + --formations 
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800K formations againft Papifts. Bonner’s Chaplains were fent 
1. by the Council to be examined by Cranmer ; and he was 
ordered to fend one Dr. Benger to the Tower. Good- 
754°. rick Bifhop of Ely’s houfe was fearched, and his fervants 
examined, upon a letter of Melanéthon’s, againft the 
King’s proceedings peing printed in Englith. Many were 
brought into trouble for words; and a great many 
printers were profecuted for bringing books into England 
againft the King. Hains, Dean of Exeter, was examined 
and tried by a commiffion of four Bifhops, and was fent 
to the Fleet, for lewd and feditious preaching, and fowing 
erroneous opinions; but was afterwards difmifled with 
only a reprimand, and under a recognizance of five hun- 
dred marks, to appear, if called for, any time within five 
_ months. ; 
142, In 1542 it was moved and agreed in Council, Cranmer 
A confpi- being prefent, that, if the King fhould be fo content, a 
Ecy seain® commiffion fhould be fent into Kent, to examine all 
 vtaam abufes of religion in general, and with certain {pecial 
articles. This was laid to ruin Cranmer: but there is 
no further entry in the council-book relating to this af- 
fair. But Mr. Strype gives this account of the confpiracy 
againft him. While Peatier was vifiting his diocefe, 
there were many prefentments made to him; fome 
againft thofe who were ftill for the old fuperftitions, and 
the Pope’s authority; others againft thofe who taught 
contrary to the fix Articles, and the rites fill practifed. — 
This created a great confufion in that country ; and the 
blame was caft on Cranmer by his enemies, as favouring - 
the new learning too much. A plot was contrived by 
Gardiner, with fie help of Dr. London, and Thornden, 
who had lived in Cranmer’s houfe, and was raifed by- 
him, and feveral others who had been preferred by his 
favour, and had pretended zeal for the Gofpel; but on 
Cromwell’s fall, they reckoned if they could rnin Cran- 
mer, that would quite cruth all defigns of further reform- 
ing. So they went to work, and gathered feveral articles 
out of the fermons and private difcourfes of the prebends 
and preachers of Canterbury; and they faid, thefe were 
the men encouraged by Cranmer ; and that all who were 
not for this new learning, he ufed very harfhly and 
feverely : and thus they reprefented him as the principal 
caufe of all the heats and divifions in Kent. Thefe articles, 
after fome demur who fhould prefent them, came to. the © 
’ King’s hands ; the King {hewed them to the Archbifhop, 
telling him in jeft, that he had now found out who ve 
; J the 
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the greateft heretic in Kent. The Archbifhop defired the BOOK 
King to fend a commiffion, and examine'the matter. The | 
King gave the commiffion to himfelf; and, notwithftand- ~~ 
ing all he ‘could’ fay to decline it, obliged him to go 754* 
and examine the matter himfelf; and though the Arch- 

bifhop preffed it, the King would add but one with him 

in the commiffion. oe 

Upon the Archbifhop’s coming ‘down into Kent, the 
con{pirators were ftruck with fear, and fome begged 

pardon, ‘and were put in prifon. But afterwards Dr. 

Legh was fent down, and he difcovered the whole train. 

Some of the Archbithop’s own fervants were in it, Thorn- 

den in particular. They wept and confeffed. The Arch- 

bifhop was fo gentle as to forgive them, and never after 

was feen to change his countenance or behaviour towards 
them. Several were imprifoned on the fame account, 

but were afterwards releafed on a ‘general pardon. It 
appeared how much the King loved’ Cranmer by another 
inftance : when Sir John Goftwick had charged Cranmer 

with herefy in the Houfe of Commons, the King called 

him varlet, and commanded him, under pain of his dif- 
pleafure, to afk Cranmer’s pardon; which he did; and- 
Cranmer mildly forgave him, and went to the King, and 

with fome difficulty obtained his favour for him. — —* 

_ This year the book, called The necefJary Doétrine and Some fteps 
Erudition of any Chriftian Man, was finifhed and publifhed. made i» 
The King had examined and correéted ‘it himfelf. He Gur ais ; 
feemed defirous of being thought infallible, and that his gion. 
fubjeéts thould believe juft what he'thought fit. 
- “Phe ‘King went his progrefs with the Queen, who‘had Catharine 
now withdrawn from her uncle, and become his enemy : pocron 
fhe began 'to have great influence on the King; buther ~~ 
life was ‘now difcovered, which ended fatally to her, as 

is told inthe former volume. It appears’ by’ Cranmer’s 
examination of her, that they had a mind to fix upon her 

a precontraét with Derham: but fhe pofitively denied _ 

any fuch thing, though fhe confeffed a lewd commerce — 

with him before fhe was married to the King: but the 
perfifted to the laft in denying that there wasever any | 
thing of that fort after the marriage, OES 

Upon her difgrace, one was fent over to treat with the A negocia- 

German Princes, to excufe, the beft he could, the divorce es 
with Anne of Cleves, and to renew the propofition ofa princes, 
league, for fupporting their common interéfts, They 
ftood on this, that they could enter into’ no-alliance with 
‘him, unlefs they agreed: in religion: ‘they infifted parti- 

“ Hh cularly 
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_ ment, and the celibate of the. Clergy ; and propofed a 
—— conference on thefe heads. The King anfwered, he would 
*54% examine what they laid before him, and complained that 
their learned men had mifreprefented him and his pro- 
ceedings. Cranmer likewife wrote to the Elector, that 
fince the King had abolifhed the Pope’s power, the 
- monattic ftate, and the idolatry of images, he hoped they. 
would bear with his differing till from them in fome 
‘points; and he hoped the propofitions they had fent over » 
would be well confidered. iy Se miplikact Site 
Negocia- Lord William Howard was now ambaflador in France, 
pad but was recalled on his fifter Queen Catharine’s difgrace, 
" and Paget fent in his.room. There had. been a report 
that the Emperor and King of France were in a treaty, 
and were to join in, a war upon the King; but it was 
folemnly denied by the French King. A propofition was 
fet’ on foot for a marriage between the Lady Mary and. 
the Duke of Orleans; and objeCtions being made on her 
being declared a baftard, it was promifed, that, when all 
other things were agreed, fhe fhould be declared legiti- 
mate. Paget fent over an account of a conyerfation ‘he 
. had with the Admiral, who was then in high fayour, upon 
this fubje@. i ree eae Uy fe 
_ He gave the Admiral an account, of his inftructions. 
The Admiral anfwered, that the King of France would 
~ enter into fome confederacy or other, and that he moft 
_.. -defired one with the King, and would think of no other 
till he refufed it. This he thought their intereft, though 
~ no’marriage were in the cafe; but he thought that would | 
.fix and ftrengthen it. But he infifted on more than 
“200000 crowns, which he thought but a mean offer, and 
that would difcourage the Duke of Orleans, who was a 
_ Prince of great fpirit. They might have had _vaftly more 
with the daughter of Portugal. Paget fet forth thetore 
, his King had“for the French King, that all the occafions 
"of fufpicion which had been given could not alienate 
him from it. He, owned the Duke of Orleans’ merit, 
but endeavoured to fhew the propofal was not unreafon- 
able ; that Lewis the Twelfth had not much more with 
the King’s fifter, and the King of Scots but half as much” 
with the other. He faid likewife, that 800000 crowns 
that France owed the King would be forgiven, andthe - 
yearly penfion of 10000 crowns. ‘The Admiral faid, the 
remitting the debt he counted for nothing, and they 
- fhould be at as much charge to maintain-her court, xe 
; 3 : : - the 
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the penfion amounted to. Paget infifted on the juftnefs BOOK 
of the debt, as having been‘lent in an extreme neceffity; | 
and that it having been long owing, did not make it 
nothing. The Admiral faid the 800000 crowns was no- 154% 
thing to the King, they not being able to pay it; fo he 
wifhed the thing had never been {poke of. He then 
turned the motion to the Lady Elizabeth, and propofed a 
league againft the Emperor ; and that what was got from 
the Emperor fhould be the’ King’s in lieu of the penfion 
during life. He knew the Emperor was practifing with the 
King, and with them at the fame time; but it was only 
to divide them; for he knew he never would unite with 
the King, unlefs he would return to the Pope; fo thé 
‘Nuncio told the Chancellor, who told it again to the 
Queen of Navarre. He offered them, that the Duke of 
Orleans fhould be King of Naples, and to give Flanders 
to France; if, in lieu of that, they would renounce Milan 
and Navarre, and reftore Piedmont. and Savoy; fo to 
feparate the father ‘and the fon, that he might drive the 
fon out of Naples when he pleafed; and that he had 
endeavoured to gain the Duke of Cleves by offering him 
Guelder, if he and his wife would renounce Navarre. 
Paget faid, he knew nothing of thefe matters ; but be- 
lieved vice and virtue may be as foon reconciled, as the: 
King to the Bifhop of Rome. Upon which the Admiral 
railed at the Bifhop of Rome,’ and faid he hoped before 
Jong to fee his confufion, and the abbeys given to laymen, 
and a patriarch in France : he faid; an union, ‘and, if it 
may be, an interview, between the two Kings, would be. 

_ the happieft thing could befall Chriftendom ; but he be- 
lieved many of the King’s Council leaned too much to _. 
the: Emperor. The Emperor, he faid, valued nothing in 
the world but the fatisfyine his own infatiable defires. _ - 
He fuffered his two brothers-in-law to perifh for want of 
50000 crowns; firft the King of Hungary, and then the © 
King of Denmark. He faid, now he was low, fo they 
would do well to ‘fall on him before he took breath, and. 
prefied Paget. to urge thefe things to the King ; and how 
unreafonable it was for the Emperor and his brother to 

afk aid of the King: againft the Turk, while they kept his 

own dominions from him. Paget writ all this to thé’. 
‘King, with a humble fubmiffion if she had gone too far, 
‘He told him,'the French believed the Emperor-was treat- 

ing with the King for the Lady Mary; and that Bonner 

was fent to Spain for that end, whom they looked upon 

as thoroughly imperial. Bs added.a poft{cript, in which 

an Hh3 he 
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Book he told the King, that the Admiral the next, day entered, 
I, into: further difcourfe with him; and faid, it was not: 
—~— 190000 or 200000 crowns could enrich his mafter, or im~: 
442 poverifh the King: fo he propofed upon the marriage to 
enter into a. league to make war on the Emperor, to re+ 
gain all their territories; that the King fhould, fend 
10000 foot and 2000 horfe into Flanders, and pay 5000 
Germans ; that the French King thould: furnith the fame, 
only 1000 more horfe ;, that they fhould, fit out an equal 
number of fhips on-both fides; that the King fhould have 
Gravelines and Dunkirk, and all about Calais.; and endea- 
voured to pérfuade Paget of the juftnefs of a war, upon 
the debts the Emperor, owed the King, upon the breach 
of his leagues with, bia, and upon his praétifing with 

France to join with the Pope and him to drive the Kin 
out of bis dominions; and ended with defiring that the 
war might begin that year, the Emperor being very poor: 
Paget excufed himfelf from entering on fuch matters, and 
defired the French ambaflador at) London: might propofe 
it to the King; yet being preffed by the Admiral to it, 

he laid all this before the King with much fubmiffions. 

. The King’s Council aniwered, that they trufted the 
Admiral, but not the; King of France, ‘whom they fuf- 
pected to mean, nothing but to draw money from. the 
King for the French ambaffadors fuill infifted on 600000 
crowns to: be paid. down :, fo.this matter fell. But to go 
1543. on with this Prince’s ftory.. —The Duke of Orleans in the 
Oke year 11543 fent to the Duke of Saxony, and Landgrave 
promifed to Of Hefle, and: the. other Proteftant.princes, that heagh, 
declare out of regard: to his father the King, and the Dauphin 
pent, Bis brother, he did not order the Gofpeli to be preached 
rran* in his. dutchy: of Orleans, that being under, their obe: - 
dience; yet he would fee it fhould be! preached: in the 
‘dutchy: of Luxemburgh, and in-all places that {hould be- 

long to him by right of war. He defined to be received 
into their alliance ; not to be aided by them againft any 
Prince, but only on the account of the Chriftian religion, 

the increafe of which he defired above all things ; and 

he thought his being fo allied to them would be a great 

means of propagating it. into other dominions, and into 

_ the kingdom. of France. He:defires this alliance may 
be. made as foon as he fhall order the Gofpel to be. 
preached in Luxemburgh; and he:offered them not only | 
‘all his ows force, but the, whole force of the King his 
father, who had authorized him to employ it, as he 
thould judge proper: for their welfare and freedom, nid 
. vl a tainly 
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tainly he did not make thefe overtures without his father’s BooK 
leave ; and they thew that he was fincerely a Proteftant, L 
or at leaft defigned openly to profefs himfelf fo. But 
Luxemburgh being retaken, this propofition ended. But 5+3- 
it feems the Emperor feared his heat and fpirit; for 
in 1544 he offered him an alternative'of his eldeft daugh- 
ter, with the ancient inheritance of the houfe of Bur- 
gundy, the two Burgundies, and the Netherlands; or his 
brother Ferdinand’s fecond daughter, with Milan. Upon 
this he met the Emperor at Antwerp, and ftayed fome 
days with him. But all ended with his life in the year 
1545; for about the end of that year he died of the 
plague. . 

The Convocation, as appears by their minutes, never Proceed- 
meddled with the book called The Neceffary Erudition, ings in 
But it feems, when that doétrine was fettled, there was on" 
adefign to reform further. In 1541 a Convocation was 
held, and the Archbifhop brought them a meflage from 
the King, to confult concerning the reforming of errors, 
and delivered to them fome books to be examined, but 
of what fort does not appear. 

In 1545 an. order of Council was publifhed, to take 
away fhrines and images, and commiflions were granted 
for executing it. The Archbifhop moved the Convoca- 
tion in the King’s name to make laws againft fimony, 
and to prepare Homilies, and a new tranflation of the 
Bible. The Bible was parcelled out, and affigned to 
feveral Bifhops to. tranflate ;- but it came to nothing 
during this reign, though the perfons were named for 
the tranflation. Cranmer had fome years before given 
the old tranflation, in the fame manner to be Ponta and. 
corrected, to feveral Bifhops and Divines; but it was. 
then much oppofed. Stokefly refufed to do the part 
affigned him, faying, that the liberty of reading the Scrip- 
tures would but infect the people with herefy, which te 
would never be guilty of promoting. Yet Cranmer pub- 
lifhed a more correét New Teftament in Englith; but 
now he defigned a new tranflation for the whole Bible. ' 
The Convocation went on to treat about fimony, and 
about tranflating the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and Ten 
- Commandments, into the vulgar tongue; and about 
leafes, that none fhould let them beyond twenty-one 
years ; about many of the rituals of Thomas Becket, the 
adorning images, and reforming comedies. The Arch- 
bifhop told them from the King, that it was his pleafure, 
that the tranflation of the Bible be reyifed by the two 
Hh4 Univer- 
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Book Uniyerfities; but the Bithops did not agree to this.’ The 
-1.. Lord Chancellor exhibited to them an aét, to allow 
— Bithops’ chancellors to marry ; to which the Bifhops dif- 
1543. fented: fome other matters were propofed, but all were 
referred to the King. Some Homilies were likewife of-— 

fered them, The Archbifhop told them, that the ae 

would have the offices ufed in churches examined and’ 
correéted ; and would have a chapter of the New Tefta- | 

ment read both at Mattins and Vefpers, in every parifh.” 

Some petitions were offered by the Clergy : one was for 

making a body of ecclefiaftical laws. There was a body — 

of them drawn up, probably the fame with that prepared. 

in King Edward’s time. The perfons had been named, - 

and a commiffion granted fome years before ; but it feems 

to have been forgotten for fome time; but now was 

revived, and the book prepared. But how it came to be 

dropped during this reign, is hard to account for, fince it 

muft have mightily. ftrengthened the King’s fupremacy 

to have all the ecclefiaftical courts governed by a code 
authorized by the King. ie 
This is all put together that could be colle&ted from the — 

only ancient copy that remains of the minutes of the 

Bell, Bithop Convocations in thofe times. Bell, Bifhop of Worcefter, 
of Worcet refigned his bifhopric, but why does not appear. He 

his bifhop- lived to the year 1556; fo if he withdrew becaufe he 
ric. defired a further reformation, it is likely he would have 
been taken notice of in King Edward’s time ; or if it. 

was becaufe he difliked thé reformation that was made, 
perpen he would have made fome figure in Queen 

ary’s reign. » hype yt cakes 

1544. Audley, who had been Chancellor ever fince Sir Thomas 
aad More left the poft, fell fick in 1544, and fent the feal to. 
Galion, died. the King; the King gave it to the Lord Wriothefly, and 
made him Lord Keeper, with authority to do all that the 
Lord Chancellor could do, during Lord Audley’s in- 

firmity. So during Lord Audley’s life, out of regard to 

him, Lord Wriothefly had not the title of Lord Chan- 

cellor with the feals; but upon his death he was made 

Lord Chancellor. This is. the firft inftance of ‘a Lord 

Keeper, with the full power of a Lord Chancellor; °° 

Praftices of For the remaining part of this reign there are not ma-. 
- _ terials to carry on a thread of hiftory ; fo we muft be con- _ 
, Ons: + tented with’ tach loofe paflages as occur. “The Emperor 
with the Popith party here were fomenting the breach 
between England and France ; fo the King, ‘to prevent 
all danger from Scotland, entered into an i ieuaatin 
| fia se . the 
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the Earl of Lenox and Glencairne, and the Bithop of BOOK 
Caithnets, the Earl of Lenox’s brother. They promifed, |. _ 
that the Word of God fhould be truly taught in their 
countries, and to continue the King’s friends, and to pre- 1544 
vent the Queen’s being fecretly carried away, and to 
help the King in {eizing fome caftles on the borders ; 
and the Bifhop of Caithnefs was given as a hoftage. The 
King was to fend forces to Scotland, to make the Earl 
of Lenox Governor of Scotland, and give him his niece 
in marriage. There was afterwards a fuller agreement 
made, whereby the Earl of Glencairne was to have two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and his fon one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds penfion during life ; and in this fome 
of the caftle of St. Andrew’s were included, and private 
agreements were made with other people. if 
At this time the Germans began to have fome hopes Mount ent 
again of the King. Mount was {ent to offer an alliance to Ger- 
with them. He excufed the King’s late proceedings™*’ 
againft Cromwell and Barnes, and blamed their ambafla- 
dors for difputing with the King in writing ; and withed 
Melan&thon and Bucet had managed thofe matters. Bucer. 
feconded Mount’s motions, and magnified the King. But 
the Eleétor of Saxony had no pool opinion of the King, 
and‘thought him an enemy to their doétrine, and_that: 
all his defign was to get a tyrannical power in the Church. 
The Breach King moved the Ele&tor to undertake a me- 
diation between the King and him; but he referred that 
to a general meeting of thofe engaged in the Smalcaldic. 
league. The German Princes faw how a quarrel between 
the two Kings would leave them expofed to the Emperor, 
fo they fent fome to try whether they could prevent the 
war, and mediate a reconciliation. When they delivered’ 
their meffage to the King, he complained to them of the 
injuftice of the French King, and doubted their interpo-° 
fition could have no effe&t ; yet he expreffed a great con- 
pict in them. “ & a 4 Ba Fee “i Bs. > 
The Emperor and King Henry had agreed to march A war witk 
diteGly to” Pais with’ hifete Setsors army, which théy Fee. 
reckoned would amount to goooo foot, and 20000 horfe ; i 
whereas if the King had landed in Normandy, according 
to the advice of his Council, he would have carried.that 
whole dutchy. But the Emperor drew the King into 
the other fcheme, and took Luxemburgh, and fome other 
towns, ‘and obtained his own ends, and then made a fe- 
re peace with France, and left the King to make war 
by himfelf. So the King, finding the Emperor’® main 
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army was. not: like to join him, fent the Duke of Norfolk 
to befiege Montreuil, and he himfelf fat down before 
Boulogne ; which was much weakened by a confiderable 
pan of the garrifon that Marfhal Bies, Governor of Bou- 
ogne, had thrown with himfelf into Montreuil, that being 
thought the. more important place. The French fent an 
army to raife the fiege of Montreuil, upon which the 
Duke of Norfolk raifed the fiege, for fear of their cutting 
off his communication with the King’s army. Boulogne 
however was taken ; and that erent was much 


' extolled, though the place was fcarce worth keeping, or 


The King 
is forfaken 
by the 

Emperor. 


Prayers 
fet out in 
‘ Englith. 


the vaft charge they had been at to take it. 
Though the Emperor had betrayed the King, yet the 
intercourfe between, the two Courts was not difconti- 


‘nued. The Emperor was neceflary to him in one point, 


and that was, to prevent the Council which was to meet 


at Trent from intermeddling between, him and the Pope, 
which the King’ much apprehended, becaufe Pole was. 


named one of the legates to prefide in it; but the Em- 
peror. promifed. to hinder it, and he kept his word to him 
in that. The King of France offered to hinder the Coun- 


cil’s meeting, if the King would join with him ; but the. 
King. would not truft his, fluctuating temper, and. he. 


Knew how great an intereft the Emperor muft have in 
that! Counéit However, the King, upon his firft difap- 
pointment, fent the Earl of Hertford and. Gardiner with 
a letter, in which he expoftulated feverely with him, for 
his perfidy. The Emperor had the gout, and, on 

fee them; and his minifters, after much chicane, at 
length, when they demanded a pofitive anfwer, told them, 
that the Emperor could not carry on the war any longer. 
againft France, but offered to.mediate a peace. But this, 


not. 


se 


mediation likewife was, managed: deceitfully; for the ° 


Emperor feared that if the two, Kings were at peace, they 


would prevent his defigns on Germany, which were now. 


ripe ; and would not fit ftill, and fee him make himfelf 
mafter of Germany, under the: pretence. of a religious 
war; fo he ftudied to keep up the war between France 
and England. . ; : 
_ Before the King went out of England, a Litany in, 
Englith to be fed 

thority, with a preface exhorting the people to prayer, 


in proceffions was fet out by his au- 


and to ufe their mother tongue when they prayed in © 


private. In the Litany after the word, con/pzracy, this is — 


added, from the tyrariny of the Bifbop of Rome, and all bis 
deteftable enormities, It is. much the fame with the Litany 
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now ‘in ufe, only there is an invocation of the Virgin BooK 
and the angels and faints to pray for them. ‘To this are —— 1. 
added fome exercifes of devotion, taken out of the Scrip. 
tures, abiefly the Plalms; and a paraphrafe on the Lord’s — 545: 
Prayer. > ’ 

The King on October 15) 1545, fent a mandate to 
Bonner to publith the Englith Proceffion, (that was the 
name of the. book,) whieh, was done next day. But fo 
fickle and unflable was the King in his proceedings, that 
ten days after he ordered Cranmer to fet up an image 
again, which had been taken down by his injunétions ; 
and ordered another to be taken down becaufe of the ido- | 
latry that was committed about it, and the ufe of holy 
water at St, John’s tide to be abolifhed, 
_ At this time great indulgences and other fuch favours 
were fent to Ireland from Rome, and the King’s fupre- 
macy was generally rejected in that kingdom ; yet feveral 
there were put in prifon for denying the prefence in the 
Sacrament; and Tindal’s and Coverdale’s New ‘Tefta- 
ments were forbidden by a proclamation, 
_ Thirleby was {ent ambatlador to the Emperor, and af- — 1<46, 
terwards Secretary Petre was fent to that Court. Mount The King 
continued there, but aéted without a character, He oo 
often warned the King of the Eniperor’s defign to force princes, 
all the empire to fubmit to the Pope and Council then 
fitting at ‘Trent. The German Princes applied to the 
King to proteét and intercede for Herman, Bifhop of 
Cologne, and gave him a great character; but it does not 
appear that the King interpofed, in that matter. The 
Wnatcr infinuated himfelf much, into. Thirleby ; and 
endeavoured by him to make the King believe that the 
King of Irance was making great levies with a, defign 
againft the King: but this was found to. be falfe, and 
only an artifice of the Emperor’s to keep up a jealouly 
between the two Courts. The Emperor likewile pre- 
vailed on, Thirleby to aflure the King, that he did not 
defign to enflave Germany, but only to reprefs the info~ 
lence of fome princes, and to give juflice its free courfe : 
fo Germany was abandoned by both Courts.. Yet the 
King often complained by Thirleby to the Emperor of 
the hardthips his fubjeGts met with in Spain from the 
inquifition, and the other courts of juftice, on, pretence 
that the King and all that adhered to him were heretics ; 
but it does not appear that any thing was done upon 
thefe reprefentations, . | 
The fat meflage the King fent to the Germans was 
tad in 
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BOOK in 1546, by Mount and Butler. The German’ Princes’ 
had prayed him to infift againft the Council of Trent, af- 
-——— furing him that the Pope would fuffer no ‘reformation. 
1548 The Peaor of Saxony was againft having any thing to 
do with the King, as being a man that only porta hi 
own ends, and intended out of the two religions to form 
a third, only for enriching himfelf, having condemned 
their doétrine in his Parliament ; but the greater number 
of the Princes of the union were of another mind. 
Yerdinand At this time Ferdinand, on fome difguft from the Em- 
difcontent- peror his brother, fent to the King, fetting forth the claim 
Emperor. Fe had to Spain, by the agreement of the marriage be- 
tween Ferdinand of Arragon, and Ifabel of Caftile, that 
whenever there fhould be a fecond fon iffuing from that 
marriage, Caftile and Arragon fhould be again feparated. 
He pretended likewife to the Netherlands, as his fhare 
of the fucceffion of the houfe of Burgundy, in lieu of 
which rich provinces he was forced to accept Auftria and 
the provinces about it, which lay expofed to the Turks, 
and were loaded with debts. Our Court returned an 
an{wer fecretly ; but being then in a good underftanding 
with Francis, communicated the matter to him; upon 
which he writ to Ferdinand, encouraging him to fland 
by his claim, and promifing him his affiftance. But 
Ferdinand not caring to truft the Court of France, fent 
this letter to the Emperor ; fo this matter ended there. 
The Duke The Jaft important tranfaction was the fall of the Duke 
of Norfolk's of Norfolk, and his fon the Earl of vl Hoe f Upon their 
sap We imprifonment, which was about the end of the year 1546, 
letters were writ by the Council to all the King’s ambaf- 
fadors, giving an account of this matter much aggravated, 
as if fome dangerous confpiracy had been difcovered. 
Particularly Thirleby was ordered to reprefent it to the 
Emperor; but the Emperor being ill, and refufing all 
audiences, a Secretary was fent to receive his meflage, 
to whom Thirleby fet forth the whole matter in the moft 
odious charaéters, which the Secretary promifed ‘to re+ . 
- port to the Emperor. After fuch black reprefentations, 
eat matters might be rn aint but a letter, which the 
Duke of Norfolk writ with his own hand to the Council, 
gives avery different account of that matter, with rela- 
Hisletter tion to himfelf. In it he fays the Lord Great Cham- 
tothe —-berlain and Secretary of State had examined him on- 
ouncil: “divers particulars: the fir’ was, whether he had ever a 
cypher with any man, but fuch as he had for the King’s 
affairs, when he was in his feryice? which he Witeres 
cre 
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Fox’s papers, about which he was examined: he remem- 
bered it was about the talk of the northern people, after cauite 
the commotions there; but it was only againft Cromwell, *54* 
and not againft the King; and he did not remember 
whether it was in cypher or not. “Then he was afked, | 
if any perfon had talked to him about the Pope’s break- 
ing by his difpenfation any peace that might be made 
between the King, the Emperor, and the French King, 
and whether he had inclined that way? He anfwered, 
that he remembered no fuch thing ; but declared himfelf , 
againft the Bifhop of Rome’s ufurpations, and faid he had 
upon all occafions fpoken againft them, He’ was afked 
likewife, if he knew of a letter from Gardiner and Knevet, 
the King’s ambafladors at the Emperor’s Court, about 
a reconciliation with the Pope, which was brought to 
the King at Dover, he being there then. He faid, he had 
neyer been with the King at Dover fince the Duke of _ 
Richmond’s death; nor had ever heard of fuch an over- 
ture; only that it had been faid in Council, when Sir 
Francis Bryan was like to die, that he had reported the 
Bifhop of Winchefter to have faid, that he knew a way 
' to fet all right between the Pope and the King; upon 
which Sir Ralph’ Sadler was fent to Sir Francis, to afk the 
truth of it; but Sir Francis faid he had never heard any 
“thing of it. Thefe were all the queftions they put to 
him, and thefe his anfwers. He therefore prayed the 
Lords to intercede with the King, that his accufers might 
be brought to him face to face, and that he might have 
the fame favour Cromwell had ;*whom he’ hoped they 
did not compare him with ;.and he did not doubt but 
it would appear he was falfely'accufed. He faid, he be- 
lieved fome falfe man had laid fome great matter to his 
_charge. He pore his fidelity to the King, and was 
ready to confefs if hé knew wherein he had offended 
him. He tells what great enemies he had always had ; 
firt Wolfey, and then Cromwell, with many others. 
He counts his fervices to the King, and wonders how 
any could think .him unfaithful to the King, having re- 
ceived fuch favours of him, and being his near kinfman, | 
He prays them to Jay all this before the King, and ends ~ 
with fuch fubmiffions as he hoped might. mollify the 
“a By this it appears he was to have been deftroyed onl 
“upon fufpicions and old ftories; but the King’s death 
prevented his execution. cag ss 


There was. likewife a letter of his found among Bifhop 80.0 K 
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BOOK King Henry had certainly a greater meafure of learn- 
ing than moft princes ufed ‘to have; and efpecially in 
matters of divinity. But as this gave occafion to much 
S renin: flattery, fo his ftrength of mind was not great enough to 
lation of Withftand it; and it both corrupted his temper, and dif- 
King Hen- figtired his whole government. “It was by this method 
ys reign. that Cardinal Wolfley governed him for fo many years ; 
iho ° though otherwife he was a wife minifter, and always pur- 
ye : : i ey elt ih 
fued the true intereft of England, in maintaining the ba- 
lance of Europe, by favouring Charles or Francis the Firft 
alternately, as the one feemed to rife in ftrength, or the 
other fink. One great occafion of flattering the King 
was his book againft Luther. It was a malter-piece in 
Wolfey to engage the King to own the book: if any 
affifted ‘him in the comipofing it, as probably there did, 
the fecret was well kept. Whether King Henry was 
firicere as to his feruples about his firft marriage, can 
be only known to God; though ‘the great expence he 
was at in the fuit for many years, and all that while ab- 
ftaining from any unlawful.commerce with Anne Bullen, 
which appears ti her being with child fo foon after 
her marriage, feem favourable circumftances. 
It does not appear how Wolfey deferved his difgrace, 
unlefs the commiffion given to the two legates empow- 
ered them to a& feparately; and even then, he bein 

trufted by the Pope, fcarce deferved fo fevere a correétion, 
for acting according to his -inftru@tions, Nothing elfe 
material y sie againft Wolfey ; but it feems the new 
flatterers falling in with the King’s palfion, outdid and 

ruined him, a 
More's More was the glory of his age : he thought the King’s 
charaéter. caufe jufl, and favoured it as long as it was profecuted at 
the Court of Rome; but when he faw a breach with that 
Court like to follow, he withdrew from the great poft he 
was in; and the carrying matters againft him fo far as 
was done, is the greateft reproach of that reign. His fu- 
perftition indeed feems contemptible, but his conftancy 

of mind was truly wonderful. 
Cromwell's Cromwell in his miniftry did great things, by his con- 
-miniftry, ftant flattery and fubmiffion. Pulling down the papacy, 
and fetting up the King’s fupremacy, and rooting out 
the monaflic ftate in England, with fo few convulfions 
_ and difturbances, and in fo fhort a time, thew him to ~ 
, have been a great mafter in bufinefs, But an unfortunate 
marriage to which he perfuaded the King, and a fufpi- 
cion the King took up, that he was backward age e- 
ign 





~ 
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fign of breaking it, and that he had betrayed that fecret 3 o0K 
which ‘he had ‘trufted him ‘with to ‘Anne of Cleves, 1 
worked his ruin. 

‘The'Duke of Norfolk, after Cromwell’s fall, srewto be — 1547. 
firft in favour ; but was at laft'to have been facrificed to 
the King’s jealouly, who feared he would be too great, 
and, being the head of the Popiih party, might be an un- 
eafy competitor with the Seymours, during his fon’s 
minority. 

The King was all his life flu&tuating in matters of reli- The King’s 
gion ; fometimes making fteps to a reformation, fome- inconftan- 
times returning back to his old notions. For though," = 
when he firft threw off the Pope’s yoke, the reformers*”™” 
flattered him ; yet, being too hafty in reforming, and not 
paying that deference to his judgment which he expected, 
as if the infallibility of the boo had been transferred to 
him with the fupremacy, he turned againft them ; and the 
adherers to the old opinions flattering him again, feemed 
for fome time to have brought him back: but he fill 

ived the old leaven of the papacy working in them, 
fo that he was always wavering between thofe whom he 
found unwilling to fubmit to his infallibility, and thofe 
whom he fufpected were averfe to his fupremacy. Per- 
haps the apprehenfions of the Council that was to meet 
at Trent might be one reftraint upon him, from proceed- 
ing to any further innovations in religion, efpecially in 
that received do&trine of Chrift’s prefence in the Sa- 
crament, which he himfelf too had defended againt 
Luther. . 

But whatever his faults were, he was a great inftru- 
ment in the hand of Providence to open a door for let- 
ting in the trath of the Gofpel upon the nation, and to 
deliver it from blind and implicit obedience, and from 
the terror of the ecclefiaftical courts, to put the Scriptures 
in the hands of the people, and to render this Church an 
entire body within itfelf, and frec-it from all depend- 
ence on any foreign power; and laftly to deffroy the 
monafteries, which had always been the ftrong holds of 
Po) 3 and thus to open a way for all that came after. 

Sk that while we obferve the folly and weaknefs of 
man in all his perfonal failings, at the fame time we fee 
the juftice, wifdom, and gooduefs of God; in making him, 
who was once the pride of Popery, become its feourge ; 
and in dire&ing his pride and paffion fo, as to bring 
about, under the dread of his unrelenting temper, a change, 
: that 
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‘BOOK that a milder reign could: not have compatfied, without 

1. great convulfions, and much confufion; and in refeuing 
——— us by his means from a vain and heathenith fuperftition 
"847. and idolatry, into a greater fimplicity of belief, anid a 


greater panty, of worfhip. 
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BOOK U. 


Of Matters that happened in the Time comprehended in 
the Second Book of the Abridgment of the Hiftory of 
the Reformation. — We 


A Boz former account of King Edward’s reign is fo full, 
- that there are few things to be added; yet there are 
fome gleanings that may not be unacceptable. 

The Council of Trent, the fecond feffion of which was Vargas's 
in this reign, being the moft important foreign tranfac- letters con- 
’ tion that happened at this time, it is not improper to ging the 
make a digreflion, in order to give an account of a great Trent, 
difcovery lately made, with relation to that affair, which 
confirms all that Padre Paulo fays of that Council in his 
hiftory of it. It is a parcel of letters in Spanith, writ to 
Cardinal Grandville, Bifhop of Arras, and chief’ minifter 
to Charles the Emperor, by Vargas and others. Vargas, 
the chief writer of them, was one of the greateft .geniufes 
of the time, and was’ employed by the Emperor in Poth 

Fee 1 the 
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BOOK the feffions as the chief of the Council, for his ambaf- 
WN.  fadors, in divinity matters that required either civil or 
canon law. They fell into the. hands of Sir William . 
1547. ‘'Trumball, the grandfather of the prefent gentleman of 
that name, while he was King James the Firft’s envoy 
at Bruffels; but probably under a promife of fecrecy, and 
fo lay concealed till lately, when by means of his grand-. 
fon they were publifhed in Englifh by Dr. Geddes, and — 
more fully in French by M. Le Vaffor. Say 
The fraud They give a juft idea of that Council, of the fraud and 
es info- infolence of the Legate, and: of the method in which 
nee of the ; : 
Legate, | Matters were carried there. 

0&.7. — In one letter he tells, that the Pope and his minifters 

dreaded the Proteftants coming to the Council ; that they 
were not themfelves, nor in a condition to treat upon that 
point ; that whoever offered any thing not grateful to 
the Legate, was immediately faid tb ypedh ill, and think 
worfe. 

-In another he mentions a letter from the Emperor to 
the Pope, promifing that nothing fhould’be done in the 
Council but what the Pope had a mind to, and that he 
would make the Prelates hold their tongues, and not op- 

_pofe him; Vargas fays, this was only writ to induce 
the Pope to grant the bull, and was not to be underftood 
fo literally (judaically he fays) as to fuffer the Pope to | 
ruin all, but only to do reafonable things: he fays, the 
liberty the Pope took looks like fury and madnefs. 

o&.12. . In another he fays, the Legate never acquaints the Pre 
i reBihors lates with matters, till ‘they are juft to be pronounced, 
what they and then they pafs them without more ado; and that all 
did. that the Pope aims at is to authorize his own pretenfions 

by the Council: the Canons of reformation, he fays, are 
fo trivial, that feveral' were afhamed to hear them. 

o&. 28. In another he writes, he does not fee how either Ca-- 

tholics.or Heretics can’ be fatisfied' with what is done 





here; forall is done by the way of Rome. 

Nov.12, In another he writes, the Legate goes on in his old 
- way, confuming’ time in’ difputing’ about do&rine, and 
' that produces fomething ina hurry to look” plaufible ; 
fo that they have neither time to read nor underftand 
what they are about: he thinks both God and his Ma- 
jefty were like to be much difhonoured by what would 
be done there; and that if things went on fo, the Church 

would be left in a worfe condition than the was before. 
Nov. 28. In ariother he fays, there are not words to exprefs the 
pride, the difrefpeét, and thameleffnefs with ich the 
egate 
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Legate proceeds; nothing but a miracle can prevent the BOOK 
fuccefs and end he had foretold this fynod would have; =‘ 
human means could not; and that the Emperor tired 
himfelf in vain negociating with the Pope and his min- , ‘547;_ 
ifters; that the Legate had: hammered out fuch an in- anq foe 
famous reformation, as would make them a jeft to the denceofthe 
world; that the Prelates refented it highly, and many Lsate. 
thought they wounded their confciences by holding their 
tongues, and {fuffering things to be carried thus. Heo good to 
fays, this Council will undeceive the world, and convince be expeéed 
them, that by reafon of the management of Popes, no fm Coun- 
reformation is ever to be expected from a General Coun-“~ 
cil. He hopes that nothing in which the Pope has pre- 
tenfions will be handled in this Council ; for it cannot be 
‘done here, fays he, but to the detriment of the whole 
Church, who have at prefent neither ftrength nor courage 
to refift ; and unlefs God remedy it, he does not fee when 
it will. He fays, the Legate does whatever he has a mind 
to, without either numbering or weighing votes ; hurry- 
ing and referving things which ought to be well weighed 
and digefted to the laft minute, fo that the major part 
do not know what they are a doing till it is done. He 
fays, every body is glad that the Council is. drawing fo 
near an end, there being many that wifh it had never 
met; he owns he did, and would be miftaken if they did 
not Jeave things worfe than they found them. 

In another letter, he complains that the decree of doc- 
trine was not finifhed till the night before the feffion, fo 
_ that many Bifhops gave their affent to what they could 
not underftand. The divines of Louvain and Cologne, 
and fome Spdnifh divines, publicly declared themfelves — 
much diffatisfied. He fays, if this matter becomes pub- 
lic, it muft quite ruin the credit of all that has or-fhall 
be done, and prevent the Council’s being received either 
in Flanders or Germany. He tells, thatthe Bithop of 
Verdun called the Canons of reformation a pretended re- 
formation, unworthy of the fynod: upon which the Le- 
gate gave him very rude language, calling him a boy, 
and an impudent raw man, and told him he knew how _ 
to have him chaftifed, and would not fuffer him to fpeak 
in his own defence. Thus, fays he, the matters of God 
are handled, and none have the courage to {peak in his 
behalf, but are like dumb dogs, that cannot bark. 29 
In another he tells, that the divines were employed in Nov. 38. 
correcting fome particulars in the decrees that were 


1i2 paffed, 
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BOOK pafled. So the infallibility, it feems, was removed from 
ll. the Council to the divines the Legate employed. 
. In another he fays, it had been happy if the Council 
pewt,, had never met, by reafon of the many mifchiefs it had 
** already done, and is ftill doing ; he defpairs of any good 
ever coming froma General Council ; and expreffes fome 
fear of the Council’s difperfing itfelf, 
1548. - In another he writes, this fynod muft end tumul- 
Jan. 10- tuoufly and inglorioufly. 

Jan.1g, In another, that the Legate had foifted fome things 
into the doétrine of orders, which muft ruin all. He fays, 
the Legate feems to be given over to a reprobate fenfe.  —~ 

Jan.z0,. In another he fays, all they drive at is to get the Pope’s 
pretenfions eftablithed under the doétrine of order, which 
will ruin all; thofe being matters never yet fo much as 
propofed or difputed of in the Council; nor indeed, as 

_ things ftand, fit to be meddled with in this fynod, 
The decree The decree of order, on which the Legate had fet his 
pre, heart, was this; That as the old seria the pattern of this 
peices new and heavenly Jerufalem, bad different orders under one 
propoted, chief governor, fo the vifihle Church of Chrift has its chief 
butnot Vicar, the only and fupreme Head on earth; and by his dif- 
patted. —_penfation offices are diftributed fo to all the other members, 
that in the feveral orders and flations in which they are placed, 
they may execute their funétions to the good of the whole 
Church, with the greateft peace and union. A deputation 
of twenty was named to confider of this; the Legate and 
the two Prefidents were three of them. It was feverely 
attacked by the Bifhop of Guadix. ; 
The lat of In his laft letter Vargas writes, that the Legate would 
February. one way or other bring about the diffolution of the fynod; 
becaufe, if they can get their claufes determined, the 
gain their defire, and will never need any more Councils 
to ferve their pretenfions ; and if they cannot carry thofe 
points, to rid themfelves of all fear, when they find 
they cannot bring the Council to do what mifchief to | 
the Church the Pope and his minifters would have them, 

: they will then perplex and confound all, . i 

This is the opinion this great ftatefman expreffes of 
this feffion of the Council: nor had he a better of the’ 
former one under Pope Paul, as appears by the directions 
he gives concerning the government of a Council, and 
the office of an ambaflador, which. he drew up before the 
fecond meeting of the Council; in which he affirms the 
Council of Trent had none of the effentials of a sha 

i ty a ut. 
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but was managed fo as to deftroy all the liberty and-au- BOOK 
thority of Councils, and to take away all hopes of having ‘1! 
abufes redreffed, or ever feeing any good come from 
Councils. The Legates, he fays, 5 iene matters fo, 1548: 
that nothing was gag but what they had a mind to, ~ 
and in the manner too they hada mind to. Their talk- 

ing of liberty, he fays, was all cheat and banter; even 

the Pope’s penfioners had not the face to deny it.. The 
claufe they put into the Canons of reformation, faving in 

all things the ‘authority of the Apoftolical See, was plainly 
faying, that what the Pope does not like fhall fignify no- 
thing. He tells the methods the Legates ufed in nego-. 
ciating with people to change their minds, which 
every body took notice of. The Legates, when they 
propofed any thing, told their opinion firft; and in the 
middle of voting, if they faw any one not vote as they 
would have him, they would {peak before another was 
fuffered to vote, fometimes in foft, fometimes in harfh and 

_ railing words, letting others underftand how they fhould 
vote. He fays, the common method was to affemble the 
Prelates in a general congregation the night before the 
feffion, and read to them the decrees they had formed ; 

fo that many’ not underftanding them, and others being 
afraid, and others tired with the length, they were paffed. 
The Legate’s drift was to canonize al] the abufes of the 
Court of Rome, and manage things like the compound- 
ing of a law-fuit, reprefenting the Pope as gracious in 
granting any thing, as if all had been his own: in which 
courfes, fays he, it is certain the Holy Ghoft did not ~ 
aflfiftt. They would often fplit abufes, and fo render per- 
petual that part which the fynod approved ; and as for 
the other part, they will find ways, according to their 
cuftom, to defeat its condemnation. He fays, nothing 
could be fo much as put to the vote without the Legate’s « 
confent; who, though he was always fure of the majority, 

(by the number of the Pope’s penfioners,) yet ufed ftrange 
tricks in the conduét of the Council. They had made 
their own creatures the Secretaries, Notaries, and Officers 

of the Council, fo that it was a body without foul or 
-ftrength in it; whereas the Council fhould have named 

all thofe. Thus the Council was employed rather in 
ftruggling with the Pope and his Legates, who would 
engrofs all to themfelves, than in reforming and remedy- 

ing the evils of the Church. He calls it a convention 

of Bifhops, and not a Council: and concludes, it had been 
better not to have celebrated a Council at this time, than 
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to have celebrated one after this manner, with fo little 

fruit, to the forrow of Catholics, the fcorn of Heretics, 
‘and the prejudice of the prefent and all future Councils. 

There is a letter of Malvenda, one of the Emperor’s | 
divines there, in which he complains, that the decrees, 
efpecially of doétrine, were communicated to them very 
late; fo that though the decrees may be found, (and it 
is well if they are,) yet pafling them on the bare hear- 
ing them read, on the eve.of a feffion, muft lefien the | 
, authority and majefty fuch matters ufed to have. He 
owns nothing fhould be done without the Pope’s confent; 
yet he fays that fhould be kept fecret, left the Lutherans 
fhould refle& on the liberty of the Council, which might 
fafely enjoy more without prejudice to his Holinefs. 

In another, he wifhes this Council: may not do more 
harm than good, efpecially to the Germans that are here, 
who, feeing how it is under the dominion of the Legate, 
cannot have fuch refpect for it as is convenient. =~ 

The Bithop of Oren writes in the fame ftrain: in one 
he fays, if the Emperor does not fet himfelf in earneft 
to obtain of the Pope and the Fathers a reformation, we 
fhall haye our wounds only fkinned over, and they will 
corrupt again quickly. He fays, the Prelates are all mueh 
troubled to fee how ill people that fay any thing of a re- 
formation, are heard. #3 Cine 2 8 She 

In another he writes, they difcover ‘here little or no 
inclination to do any thing that deferves the name ofa 
reformation: he prays God may remedy thefe things ; 
and fays, unlefs his Majefty and your Lordthip labour very 
hard, there will be no remedy left for the Church. He 
tells the fame ftory of the Bifhop of Verdun that Vargas 
does, and farther, that the Bifhop threatened, fince there 
was no liberty, to go, having got leave of the Emperor. 
_The Legate told him he \fhould not go, but do what he 

commanded him. He fays, it will be a great reproach 
to the Bithops, from whom the world expected a reform- 
ation, that they could give them nothing but what the 
-Legate pleafed; and, days he, it will be put for the 
people to ftone us when we come home, if we take no 
better care of their intereft.. » URE Re 

Thefe are the fentiments, concerning the Council of 

Trent, of thofe that were far from being favourers of the 
Reformation, ‘but who were in the fecret of affairs, and 

wrote thus to the Emperor’s chief minifter. It is hoped 

this digreffion may be of ufe, to thew robe a | 
it is to hope for a general reformation from any Gener. 
. Council; 
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Council ; and how weak their prejudice is again our BOOK 
reformation, that we feparated from the reft of the Church =f 
too foon, and would not wait till, by the concurrence of —— 
other Churches, a reformation might be agreed and fet- _*54*- 
tled in a General Council; which if we had done, it is 

plain by the managément of this Council of Trent we 

fhould till this day have remained in our old fuperftition 

and idolatry. 

But to turn to the affairs of England ; ‘Thirlby was now thirty 
ambaflador at the Emperor’s Court, and writ over to the writesof the 
Prote&tor, warning him of the defigns of the French Iten™- 
againft England; and likewife gives an account of the 
Interim, approving it, and calling it a high a& of fu- 
premacy. Byvit all the doctrines of Popery were mollified, 
the Sacrament was allowed to be given in both kinds, and 
matried Priefts were fuffered to officiate: but this was 
only a connivance, to taft till the Council thould be re- 

‘ affembled,-and fettle matters finally. 
'» The Protector recalled Thirlby, either miftrafting him, 
vor that he might affift Cranmer at home in carrying on 
the .Reformation, and. fent Sir Philip Hobby in his {tead, Hobby fent 
who had been put in the Fleet in King Henry’s time as.a te the Em- 
favourer of the new learning, as it was: then called. : He?" 
was now therefore fent over as one on whofe advices the 
government here might depend, as to the affairs of Ger- 
bait Pron he came there, he writ over an account of the 
-Emperor’s quarrelling with his Confeffor. The) Con- 
feffor would not give him abfolution, unlefs he would re- 
call the decree =i the Interim, and extirpate herefy. The 
Emperor faid, he would do no more againft the Lutherans 
than he had done, and if the Friar would not. abfolve 
‘him, others would ;, fo the Friar left him. ‘A propofition 
_ of marriage between the Lady Mary and the brother of 
‘Portugal was at that time made by the Emperor, who 
feemed to think her not fafe in England ; but the Coun- 
cil rejeGted it.. “The Council, in one of their letters to The perfidy 
Sir Philip, tell himof.two perfons whom the French King of ‘he 
had corrypted,te betray one of their forts to him; and, Note 
that en che had promifed theirambaflador, on the faith ~ 
, of aygentleman,; he would make no war upon them with- 
‘out.giving them warning ‘firft, yet, hearing the.commo- 
/tions-in) England, he: began; hoftilities again Boulogne 
othree, or:fourndays Afters 02 bostas. ony cic 2 to [pio 
ebvGranmer »was how, delivered ‘from :avgreat ‘fubjeGtion, The pro- 
in which he had lived, to King Henry, to whom he fub- $°8 of the 
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BOO kK mitted in many things he himfelf feemed to think wrong, 


If. 





1548. 


Proceedings 
in Convo- 


cation. 


either out of gratitude, or hopes of gaining on the- King, 
or elfe a fearfulnefs of temper. Perhaps he thought that 
the example of the Apoftles, efpecially St. Paul’s com- 
piying with the Jews in order to gain x sang might juftify 

im. Now he was delivered fron? that fervitude, he re- 
folved to fet about a farther reformation. He ftudied to 
gain Gardiner, either to affift him, or at leaft not to op- 
ag him. He thougb from his complying always with 

ing Henry, he could not be very fcrupulous in his own 
thoughts. He firft fet about preparing a book of Homi- 
lies to be read in churches, to give the people a farther 
meafure of knowledge ; and he added to them Erafmus’s 


_ paraphrafe of the New Teftament, as the moft unexcep-~ 


tionable book of that fort, he having writ againft Luther, 
and died in the Roman Communion, and having been 
much favoured in England. Cranmer told Gardiner his 
defigns, and fhewed him the draught of the Homilies: 
but Gardiner was refolved to fet himfelf at the head of 
the Popifh party, and fo rejected all the offers Cranmer 
made him; and infifted that all fhould be kept quiet, and 
no changes made during the King’s minority. ciggage! 
But as cee the perverfenefs of the Popifh 
party to deal with, fo it was not eafy to reftrain his own 
fide, whofe heat fometimes carried them to great diforders, 
fome infulting the. priefts as they were officiating, others 
talking irreverently of the Sacrament. This occafioned 
two proclamations this year; the firft, November the - 
twelfth, againft infolence towards priefts; and the other, 
December the twenty-feventh, againft irreverent talkers 
of the Sacrament, and thofe who in fermons went to de- 


fine any thing one way or other about the. Prefence. 


The. Vifitors went about, with their injunctions; and 
Gardiner was put in the Fleet for refufing to obey them. ___ 

The Convocation that fat this year agreed unanimoufly — 
to an order for receiving the communion in both kinds, 
which the Archbifhop fent them down :. and a propofi- 


“tion being offered to them for annulling all laws or. 


canons forbidding marriage upon any vow of priefthood, 
chaftity, or: widowhood, the propofition was agreed to, 
and fubfcribed by fifty-three, twenty-two only diffenting 5 


-and a committee was named ‘to draw the form of an act . 


for the marriage of priefts ; and: it. was remarkable, that 
feveral of thote who agreed to it did never:marry, while 
fome of thofe»who diffented now; did yet afterwards 
marry, | Wee ccige h > b, aye ose: 
Bat Cranmer | 
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_ Cranmer went on, writing and labouring to root up BOOK 
the old fuperftition ; but it had taken too deep rootto J. 
be eafily removed, efpecially in the Univerfities, where 
they adhered fo obftinately to the old doétrines, that they 54°: 
would not fo much as batfer difputations upon them. 
Under all this oppofition Cranmer expreffed a wonderful 
mildnefs to thofe that were even infolent to him; and 
when it was faid to him, that if they fhould get the power 
into their hands, they would thew him no favour; he 
anfwered, Well, if God fo provide, we muft abide it. 
The Popith clergy were generally at the head of the 1549. 
rebels that rofe in 1549; and many of,them were found 
to have complied and fubfcribed the new book. Very 
few of the clergy fhewed any great zeal againft them. 
. Upon information that fome’ of the Lady Mary’s fer- The Lady 
vants were active in thofe commotions, the Protector and Mary de- 
Council wrote to her about it In her anfwer fhe ex- ™esthathe 
ae her diflike of thofe revolts, but denied that any of cemedin 
er Chaplains or fervants were there ; and affured them the rifings. 
that they were all good fubje&s to the King: her pro- 
ceedings in matters of religion could not encourage the 
rebels, as they faid, fince the rebels near her had not 
touched ‘upon religion. She wifhed their alterations and 
unlawful liberties were not rather the occafion of fuch 
affemblies. In fuppreffing thefe tumults, the Protector 
efpoufed the people’s intereft againft the Lords, and 
blamed them for their oppreffions, which made him much 
beloved by the people. But he trufting to that, took 
too much upon him, and often oppofed the whole Coun- 
cil, which at length ruined him, together with his bro- 
ther, the Lord Seymour’s father, which lay heavy on 
him, though that Lord had almoft compaffed his defign ~ 
of marrying the Princefs Elizabeth. 
_ As for the entertaining of foreign troops, which he 
bore the blame of, it is certain the whole Council con- 
curred with him in it; for they found the bulk of the 
Englith fill tainted with the old fuperftition, fo that they 
could not be depended on; whereas the Germans were 
zealous for the Reformation, and were fafely to be trufted. 
‘However, this was called ruling by ftrangers, and being 
- generally laid on the Duke of Somerfet, fhook him very 
much in his popularity. 
‘The: Papifts were very aétive in the change that fol- 
lowed : Bonner’s being removed was not much refented, 
few loving or efteeming him; and Ridley being the moft 
-efteemed man of all the reformers. But falling on — 
sa er, 
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BOOK diner, who was in greater efteem, though not more loved 
i. than Bonner, alarmed the whole party both at home and ~ 
abroad ; upon which the Council writ over avery fevere 
1549. character of him to the Court of France. _ i 
The Popith_ . The Papifts expected to be more favourably dealt with 
party de- upon, the Protesctor’s fall, they having been affifting to 
petit hopal the pulling him down; but they foon found themfelves 
on the Pro- deceived: and'though they had hopes given them of better. 
teétor’s fall. ufage, things went, worfe with them than before. 
1560, In February next year the Duke’ was fet, at liberty; 
but confined within four miles of Schene, or Syon, under 
a recognizance of 1ooool. and bound not to come into 
the King’s prefence, unlefs called by the King and Coun- 
cil. Some days after his friends were likewife difmiffed 
from the Tower, upon their recognizances, after having 
‘been examined. Pango 
_ They were now endeavouring to fet afoot, again the 
match that had been propofed) between the Lady Mary 
and the Prince of Portugal, and Hobby was fent to pro- 
fecute this matter at the Emperor’s Court. . Whether this 
flowed from the Earl of Warwick’s. ambitious defigns to 
fend her out of the way, or the Council’s uneafinefs at 
her perfifting in the old religion, is not certain; but itis 
plain they had, a mind to get rid of -her... Hobby was 
alfo. to reprefent to the Emperor, that they had connived 
at her mafs, in hopes that the would conform herfelf to _ 
the laws, which were fo ftri@ in that point, that no licenfe 
could be granted in oppofition to them but that fhe 
_abufed the King’s favour, and kept as it were an open 
church in her houfe: that they hoped the Emperor.would 
give her good advice in that matter, But it feems the 
- Emperor had little regard to thiss. for foon after he for- 
bid our ambaffador to have the Englith )fervice:.in his 
-houfe. Upon which in England the Council forbid the 
Emperor’s ambaflador haying the mafs in his houfe.. The 
_Empéror complains of this as a violation of the dignity 
of that character: but the Council ftood firm, and would — 
not recall their order, till the Emperor recalled his. It 
feems the carrying on the Reformation was ftill cordially 
P di iar oes at — iho cides a aris} ie wriehd 
roceedings Gardiner’s being kept fo long a prifoner, without being 
againt proceeded er vaifed a great pi +, So the Duke:of 
Somerfet and others were fent- to him: the»King’s — 
fayour if he would fubmit to him, and ftudy to:adyance 
his proceedings. He infifted'on having his:liberty firft, 
and then he faid he would {peak his confcience. » flay 





Gardiner. 


ever 
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ever he at laft figned fix Articles in the prefence ofthe BooK 
Council; that the Common Prayer was a godly book, 1- 
fit to be ufed by the King’s fubje&ts: that the King was 

a full and entire King, and to be obeyed notwithfianding 155° 
his age: that the ftatute of the fix Articles was jufily re- 
pealed: and that the Kings’of England had full authority 

in their dominions to corre&t abufes, and alter rites for 

the edification of their people, fo thofe alterations were 

not contrary to the laws of God. But they refolved to 

carry his fubmiflions further, and fo drew up twenty new 
Articles, condemning celibacy, and all monkith vows, 

all images, relics, and pilgrimages; condemning all maffes 

as fuperftitious, and fit to be taken away; affirming, that 

the Eucharift fhould be received in both kinds, and thould 

not be adored; that the Scriptures contained all things * 
neceffary to falvation ; and approving the book of Homi- 

lies, and ordinations, and Erafmus’s paraphrafe, which 

was ordered by the King to be put in all churches. And 

in a preface to this he was to declare, that he had en- 
couraged the King’s fubje&ts, by his example, to repine . 

at his proceedin S that he was Lot'y for it, ou had been 

juftly punithed Ehoit, and now thanked the King for his 
clemency to him; and did of his own will, without any 
compulfion, fubfcribe the following Articles. He refufed 

to fubferibe this preface ; and faid, he had never offended 

the King, fo he defired his trial, not afking mercy, but 
juftice: as for the Articles, he faid, it was not reafonable 

that he thould fubfcribe them while he was in prifon. So 

he was brought before the Council, and ng there 

to fubfcribe the Articles, he was fequeftrated, and threat- 

ened that, if he did not conform within three months, he 
fhould be deprived; and they refolved to keep his houfe 

and fervants till that time, in hopes that he might yet be 
reconciled before that time; and the matter till then was 

to be kept private. 

_ The diftra€tions which were raifed all over the nation, preaching 
ees contradiftory fermons of thofe that were for the forbidden, 





‘do@rines, and of the reformers, gave occafion toa Dat ye 
proclamation, prohibiting all preaching, except with the; °~ 
King’s a Archbifhop of Seana sae licenfe. But this 
being cried out againtt, as if it enco i ce 
sat ansanes as onion es tater aneee 
their Chaplains, or others at their difcretion, to preach 
in’ their diocefes, ar tires | the proclamation. 

There were at this time likewife twelve appointed by 
Council to devife an order for the creation of Bifhops m3 
Priefts, 
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Priefts, as they call it. Heath, Bithop of Worcefter, was’ 
one of them. So the order was drawn up, and brought 
to the Council, figned by all but Heath. He faid, he 
would obey, but not fign it; and, perfifting in that refo- 
lution, he was fent to the Fleet. And fome time after, 
being called again before the Council, and required to 
fubferibe the book, and told that he might ftill recover 
the King’s favour, if he would do that ; he acknowledged 
they had ufed him very gently, but ftill faid the fame he’ 
had faid before. So they argued with him, and offered 
him more time to confider.. He faid, he knew he could 
never be of another mind, nor could he confent to other 
things, as the taking down the altars, and fetting up 
tables in their room. 


-.The matter ended with a charge to fubfcribe, under 


‘pain of deprivation. About the fame time Day, Bifhop 


of Chichefter, was fent for by the Council, for not obey- 
ing their order to remove altars, and fet up tables in their 
fiead. . He faid he could not obey the order, and the beft 


. reafon he could give, was that paflage in the Hebrews, 


We have an altar; though they thewed him that-Chrift 
was meant by that altar, and that. in Origen’s days the 


Chriftians had no altars, as he himfelf fays: all did not - 


prevail, and he faid he would lofe all he had, rather than 
obey their order. So he was fent to the Fleet ; and about 


- the end of the next pe Heath and he were deprived by 


Scandals 
given by 
many. 


a commiffion; and they were afterwards delivered to the 
Bithops of Ely and London, to be maintained by them. 
Probably they forefaw the change of doétrine in Sacra- 
ment coming on, and fo refolved to take the firft oppor- 
tunity of breaking off their compliances. rf 
There was at this time a very fcandalous practice of 
felling of all offices and employments: people faid, King 
Henry made endowments; but now, for all the wealth 


that had been feized on, no fchools or hofpitals were yet 


- founded, Ridley writ very warmly to Mr. Cheek, on 


an order from Council to forbear collating Grindal to a 
prebend in St. Paul’s, becaufe the King would keep that: 
prebend for his ftable; begging him either to fpeak 


- himfelf, or to thew his letter, and let that fpeak. 


Another thing that gave great fcandal was a complaint 


againft Holgate, Archbifhop of York, for taking and keep-. 


ing away a man’s wife from. him. The Council upon it 
wrote to the Archbifhop not to come to Parliament, and | 
ordered the matter to be examined ; but» what became 
of it does not, appear. He was a covetous man, and a re- 
r proach 
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proach to the Reformation. Probably it was on fuch BOOK 
accounts that King Edward faid, as is reported, of the 1 
Bifhops in his-time; {ome for floth, fome for ignorance, 
-fomefor luxury, and fome for popery, are unfit for dif- *55% 
cipline and government. At this time there was alfo a 
commiffion made out to enquire again after the Ana- 
baptifts, and to judge them. 
Now Gardiner was brought to his trial; and Cranmer, Gardiner 
with fome others, was appointed to try him. He behaved deprived. 
- himfelf very unreverently to the King, and flanderoufly 
to the Council, and abufed his judges, calling them here- 
tics ; fo he was deprived, and the Council ordered him 
to be removed to a meaner lodging in the Tower, and 
his books and papers to be taken away, and neither pen, 
ink, nor paper to be allowed him, and none to be ad- 
mitted to him. Thefe feverities both raifed him to be the 
head of the Popith party, and moved the compaffion of . 
all the people. Gardiner had fome time before fent a 
challenge to Hooper, to difpute publicly on the doétrine 
of the Sacrament, and promifed to fubmit to the laws if 
he did not clearly carry the victory: Hooper accepted 
this, and the day was fixed; but when the time drew 
near, Gardiner faid, he mutt firft be fet at liberty ; fo it 
all .came to nothing. i 

There was a new contention unhappily raifed at thisAnaccount ~ 
time, on the account of Hooper, who was a zealous, fioova. 
pious, and learned man. He had been in Zurich, during ; 
all the heats in Germany about the Interim; which was 
thought by fome to be defigned as a means to bring the 
people back to Popery, by keeping up the outfide of it in 
the rites and ceremonies, and therefore was violently op- 
pofed by them ; of this fort the reformed generally were, 
and refufed to comply: on the other hand, thofe who 
were for fubmitting, who were moftly of the Lutherans, 
faid, rites and ceremonies, being things indifferent in their 
nature, might lawfully be complied with, and confe- 
quently fubjeéts were in duty bound to obferve-them when 
commanded by the magiftrate. Thofe of Switzerland, 
who apprehended much a defign of reftoring Popery by 
this means, joined. with the reformed of Germany, and 
were zealous againft any compliance with the Interim, 
or the ufe of the rites prefcribed by it. Hooper came 
from Zurich in the heat of this debate, and with this 
tincture in his mind. vor 
.. He went through Flanders in his way to England, and 
was a witnefs, as he writes to Bullinger, of the violent 


oppref- 
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oppreflion of the Spaniards : he heard of rapes, adulteries, 
and robberies in. every place. He was at the Duke of 
Saxony’s houfe at Bruffels, but the Spaniards would not 
allow the Duke, though he defired it, to fpeak with him. 
He had no hope of his liberty, but continued firm in his 
religion, and hoped yet to fee it revived. 

The Landgrave was kept at Oudenard, and was very 
uneafy and inconftant in his mind; fometimes he was for 
fubmitting to the Emperor, and going to mafs; fome- 
times he railed at him, and at the Interim. ‘The Pope 
and the Emperor, he fays, were now in very ill terms ; 
the Emperor would not confent to the Council’s fitting 
at Bologna, and threatened to break with the Pope if 
he did. not bring it back to Trent. He underftood the 


- Emperor had fome:defign of breaking the peace of Swit- 


zerland. He withed they would fear God, lead holy lives, 
and fight bravely ; and God would prote& them. The 
Emperor’s army, he; fays, lay near Bremen ; and the ci- 
ties made no fubmiffions, but were furnifhed with ftores 
for five years. bie at TN 

When Hooper came to England, he applied himfelf 
much to preaching, and was fo much followed, that his’ 
fame came to Court: fo he was appointed’ to preach at 
Court every Wednefday in Lent, and Poinet,' Bifhop of 
Winchefter, on Fridays: Hooper writ from time to time 
to Bullinger of the’ affairs here. He tells him, that the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, and the Bifhops of Rochefter, 
Ely, St. David’s, Lincoln, and Bath, agreed in all things 
with the Helvetic Churches, and were fincerely for ad- 
vancing the: purity of doétrine; only he thinks Cranmer 
too feeble. He commends particularly the Marquis of 
Dorchefter, and the Earl of ‘Warwick, after Duke of 
Northumberland, who put on fuch a thew of zeal, that 
aoe thought him the beft affected to the Word of 


_ In another letter: Hooper tells him, that he was named > 
to be Bifhop of Gloucefter, but that he had declined it,. 
both for the oath, which was foul and impious, and for the 
Aronical habits ; and had given the King freely his rea- 
fons, upon the King’s afking them of him. He com- 
mends him as the wonder o ade ; and his fifter Eli- 
zabeth, as both very zealous, and very knowing: fhe 
read Greek and Latin, and few could difpute with her, - 


_efpecially about religion. 


Upon this, fome from hence preffed thofe of Zu idhto 
write to the King to drop all ceremonies, and — to 
; ame 
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blame the Bithops here, as being fo earneft.in this matter, BOOK 
only becaufe they would not have that blamed to which 
they had fubmitted themfelves. wade 
.But thofe of Zurich were too modeft to, interpofe in. *5°° 
fuch a manner; only Bullinger writ about it to Cox, the 
King’s Preceptor; who an{fwered him, that he withed 
alk pomp might be removed from the, Church, and that 
every thing there might be pure and fimple ; but excufed 
himfelf on his low ftation, and that he could do nothing 
but fpeak to the Bithops; he gives likewife a wonderful 
character of the King, as to learning, judgment, and, zeal 
for religion, as indeed they all do. 
/ When Hooper was named to. be Bifhop of Gloucefter, 
Cranmer was defired by Dudley not to charge him, with 
the oath of fupremacy, which he could not in confcience. 
take; and the King wrote to him, freeing him from all 
—— he might incur on omitting thote rites which 
ooper excepted againft, but leaving the matter wholly 
to the Archbifhop’s direGtion. The Archbifhop would not 
on that letter venture to a& againft the laws, fo they en-. 
deavoured to get Hooper to comply. But Hooper was very 
warm in this matter, and exprefled fo much bitternefs in 
his fermons on, this head, that the Council commanded 
him to keep his houfe, and not to preach or read till he had 
licenfe. But he writing and printing a book after thison 
that fabjeé&, the Council ordered him into the Archbifhop’s; 
cuftody, to be reformed or punifhed by him; but the Arch- 
bithop not being able to. work upon him at all, he was at 
laft fent to the Fleet. What he excepted againft in the 
oath of fupremacy was, /wearing by God, the faints, and the 
holy Gofpels, faying, that God only was to be appealed to. 
invan oath. While he was arguing on that before the Coun-. 
cil, the King with his own hand ftruck out thofe words, 
faying, that no creature ought to. be fworn by, The King. 
and. Bectieal were very willing to difpenfe with the habits: 
likewife ; but Ridley prevailed on the King not to dif- 
penfe with them, faying, fince they were. indifferent, 
things, the laws ought tobe obeyed, This matter hung: 
in fufpenfe, nine months, all which time Hooper feemed 
refolved mot to yield, reflecting feverely and indecently 
on thofe that ufed the habits. Cranmer was for yielding’ 
to him: but, Ridley and Goodrick fteod firm to the law, 
owning that they. withed that diftin&tion of habits were 
abolifhed, but faying that they could not confent to fo 
bad.a precedent as that of breaking the laws. At length 
Hooper fabmitted, and) was confecrated after ars Fests 
<a blithe 
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“nook blithed form, by which he loft much of the popularity he~ 
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had gained. When he came to his diocefe, he found it — 
overrun with ignorance and fuperftition. He took great 
pains there, preaching twice, fometimes thrice a day. 
He found the greateft oppofition to-him rofe from the 
Prebendaries oe his Church, and he made great com- 
plaints of it. And indeed all the Bifhops that were for 
the Reformation, met with moft oppofition in their own 
cathedrals. ; 

The laft and moft eminent of the Popith Clergy, that 
fell into trouble during this reign, was Tonftall, Bifhop 
of Durham. The account of his matter, as appears in the 
Council-book of that time, is this. One Marnvil charged 
him with confenting to the confpiracy in the north; and 
he had a letter of the Bifhop’s, which was the main of 
his evidence ; which letter had been put into the Duke of 
Somerfet’s hands, who had kept it, either out of kindnefs 
to Tonftall, or to keep him in awe. This letter was now 
found, upon his laft apprehenfion, among his papers: upon 
which Tonftall: sha feat for, and, not denying it to be his 
hand, was fent to the Tower, where he lay till Queen 
Mary fet him at liberty; and there he writ his book for the’ 
corporal prefence in his feventy-feventh year. It feems 
the evidence did not amount to a confent to a confpi- 
racy, for he was only charged with mifprifion of trea- 
fon; and even that feems to have been a ftretch, by 
Cranmer’s protefting againft the bill for attainting him 
for mifprifion, and by its being loft in the Houfe of — 
Commons. — 

The Parliament. not having paffed the bill againft it, 
a commiffion was given to the Lord Chief Juftice and 
others to determine the Bifhop’s cafe. The Bifhop was 


_ brought before them, and defired counfel, and time to 


make his anfwer ; but both were denied him. He was 
charged as a confpirator againft the King and realm. 
He protefted againft every ftep of their proceedings, and 
at laft appealed to. the King. However, they deprived 
him of his bifhopric, but did not attaint him of mifpri- 
fion of treafon; and he was kept in the Tower. This 
was one of the violent effects of the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s ambition. } 

But to look back to fome matters that paffed during 
thofe proceedings: fome were complained of to the 


Council, as being irregular in the worthip of God ; they 


- ‘confeffed that they met to confer about the Scriptures, 


and had refufed to receive the Communion above two 
; years, 


q 
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years, and ‘held (as that Council-book fays) diverfe other, B0,0 K, 
evil opinions, worthy of great punifhment: five ofthem, T-; 
were fent to prifon ; and feven gave bond to.appear when 
called for. Thefe were probably fome of the Anabaptifis,, 155? 
though they are not exprefsly accufed of that., 
The great point then moft,canyafled in the Univerfities 
was the Prefence in the Sacrament... Peter, Martyr in a 
letter, to Bullinger tells him, that the King had ordered: 
him to be prefent at the public difputations in divinity, 
which were held once a fortnight; and that he moderated 
in a difputation that was held in the. college where he 
was placed. He was in a perpetual ftruggle withthe 
moft obftinate adverfaries. The, bulfinefs.of religion. did 
not go on as he wifhed, though better than he had ex- 
pected. He complains of the vices and human policy of 
the reformers, who were for purging religion, but altering 
outward things as little as might be, for fear of diforders 
in the flate; whereas, he fays, the: Church has been fo 
corrupted, that it can never be reformed, but by bringing . 
matters back to thofe pure fountains, and to the firft four d 
principles of religion ; and preferving the relics,of Popery 
will make the return to it the eafier. He commends the 
King wonderfully for his zeal, his learning and prudence, 
and gravity at that tender age. .He fays, many.of the 
nobility were well inclined, and of the Bithopsfome good 
ones, among. whom he, makes, Cranmer the. ftandard- 
bearer. ote EE ES rT RT 
He rejoices at. Hooper’s being made a Bifhop, and ex- 
tols Coverdale’s labours in Devonfhire., | He;tells him, 
the peace with France gave, them. hopes;;,,.but..the 
Pope’s defigns of bringing his Council:together again 
gave them great apprehenfions; but they {till trufted in 
God. or mato i ; 
‘In another, he laments the death of the young Duke | 1561. 
of Suffolk, as having been the moft:promifing youth they __ 
had, next to the King. He commends likewife Hooper’s 
labours in his diocefe, and wifhes there were more Bifhops 
Nike hime (<7: ; es : 





., Upon the death of the two.young Dukes of Suffolk, 
Grey, Marquis of Dorchefter,, who. married, their, fifter, ». 
was made, Duke. of Suffolk, . He. had three. daughters, 
but no fon. . His eldeft, the Lady Jane, was the. wonder 
of -her age, both for her learning, ftrength and {weetnefs 
of mind. Ailmer, afterward Bifhop of London,:was her 
tutor. She made great progrefs, and feemed.to love 
knowledge. a RR 
ni Kk There 
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The Duke’ * 
of Somer- 
fet’s fall, 


Hooper's 
impartial 
zeal, 


to proceed againft any perfon, how great foever, that 


- 
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There was nothing done during thefe two years, pur- 
fuant to the A& pafled in 1549, ie making a new body 
of ecclefiaftical laws. When’ it paffed, the two Arch- 
bifhops, and Bifhops of Ely, Durham, Worcefter, Weft- 
minfter, Chichefter, Lincoln, Rochefter, and St. David’s, 
protefted againft it; perhaps becaufe only fout Bifhops were 
made neceflary to be of the number of the thirty-two. 
The thing flept for two years; and now in Oétober, 1551, 
the Council wrote to the Chancellor to iffue out the com- 
miffion. Peter Martyr gives Bullinger an account of this 
in March next year. He fays, the King preffed the 
Bifhops, that finee the Papal authority was abolifhed, 
their decrees ought not to be of any authority m the 
Bifhop’s Courts ; but another body of laws ought to be 
compiled for them. He commends the greater number 
of the thirty-two appointed, as learned and pious men : 
but feems to apprehend fome difficulty in obtaining a 
confirmation in Parliament, when they fhall have pre- 
pared the work. Thirty-two was found too great a _ 
number to do fuch a thing; fo a new commiflion was 
made for eight to draw it up; and the draught was ac- 
cordingly prepared, but it all came to nothing. x» 
There is a letter from one here to Bullinger, giving 
him an account of fome new particulars relating to the 
Duke of Somerfet’s fall. He tells him, that, when the 
Duke was found guilty of the confpiracy againft the Earl 
of Warwick, the Earl faid to,the Duke, that though he 
was to die by the law, yet, as he had formerly faved him, 
fo he would ftill endeavour to ferve him, how little foever 
he expected it from him ; and therefore defired him to 
fly to the King’s mercy. | Upon this the Duke petitioned 
the King; and it was hoped he would be preferved, and 
thofe two great men reconciled. _ But probably this was 
only an artifice in the Earl, to cover himfelf from the 
odium of the people, by feeming to aé in his fayour, and 
delay his execution, which was not till two months after 
his fentence; whilft at the fame time he employed fome 
that had credit with the King, to give him fuch an ill 
impreffion of the Duke’s temper, as determined him to 
let the fentence be executed upon him. ee, 
Tn the fame letter there is an account of Bifhop Hooper’s 
impartiality’ in difcharging his funétion in his diocefe. 
As he was cenfuring fome inferior people for their fean- 


dalous’ lives, one faid’to him, The poor muft do penance, 


‘qwbilé rich men are overlooked: upon which he promifed 


they 
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they could prove guilty of adultery. So in afew days BOOK 
‘Sir Anthony Kingfton being accufed of adultery, he 4. 
cited him into his court.. He at firft refuled to appear ;—-—~— 
at length coming, while the Bifhop was charging his 554 
fin upon him, he gave him ill language, and ftruck him: 

upon which he was ‘hpencde 4 fined) in five hundred 
pounds, and forced to do penance: This mightily raifed 

the Bifhop’s charaGter and authority in his. diocefe ; 

where he laboured indefatigably, preaching thrice, fome- 

times four times aday, and great crowds came to hear him. 

It remains to give fome account of the Articles of Re- 1553. 
ligion. The old doétrine had ftill the law on its fide, The Art-. 
fo new Articles were much wanted. The reafon why ici. 
they had been delayed fo long, probably was the pu- pared. 

ilage of the King, which it was thought would have 
Teffened the credit of them, if they had been publifhed 
during it. So it was deferred till his fixteenth year. 
They appeared firft with a title, as if they had been agreed 
on in the fynod of London, with a Catechifm before 
them: but it is certain they never were offered to the 
Convocation ; or at leaft not to the Lower Houfe. Cran- 
“mer being in Queen Mary’s time examined about this, 
owned them to be his doings ; but denies that he knew 
of the title; and when he {aw it, he fays, he complained 
to the Council, who told him it had that title, becaufe 
it was fet forth in time of Convocation. Philpot being 
charged with the fame thing by the Prolocutor in the 
next reign, confeffed that the book was never brought 
before the Convocation. Cranmer’s reafon probably for 
not bringing it before the Convocation was, that he 
obferved many ready to obey orders when they were 
made, who yet would not concur in making them. ; 

So they were publifhed by the King’s authority.» A publithed 
mandate was fent to Cranmer, a few days before the by the 
King’s death, to publith the Articles, and caufe them to Fins’ 
be fubferibed. This was done in purfuance of Cranmer’s - 
motion to the King and Council, that Bithops might 
‘have authority to make all their Clergy fubferibe thofe 
Articles; which he trufted would procure fuch concord 
in religion, as could not elfe be looked for in many 

ears. ~ ‘toe 

When the mandate came to Cranmer, he called to- 

ether his Peculiars in London, and exhorted them to 
fubfcribe the Articles, but compelled none, as he affirmed 
afterwards, when he was interrogated by Queen Mary’s 
commiffioners. But it.does not appear that any thing 
i . KK was 
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BOOK was done upon this; fo it is likely the time allowed for 
I. the fubferibing ran farther than the King’s life. 

The mandate for the Bifhop of Norwich, which is ftill 
1553+ extant, dated June the ninth, in the feventh year of his 
reign, fets forth, that the King, in order to have an uni- 
form doétrine, and to avoid dangerous opinions and 
errors, fends him thefe Articles, gathered by learned 
Bifhops and fundry of the Clergy, which he required 
him to fign, and obferve, and caufe them to be fubfcribed 

by others; and to give an account to the King and 
- Council of fuch as thall refufe, and preach contrary to 
them; and admit none to any benefice or cure, with- 

out their fubfcribing them; and if the perfon was ig- 
-norant, and did not underftand them, to inftruét him, 

to grant him fix weeks to examine them by the Scrip- 

. tures; but then if he did not fubfcribe, to reje& him.. 

‘There follows an order to receive the Catechifm, and 

fee that all mafters of {chools teach it; and. the Bithop 
is required to report to the Archbithop of the province 

| how thefe orders are obeyed. This was fo readily ex- 
ecuted, that about fifty of the Clergy fubfcribed it. The 
mandates to the other Bifhops are probably the fame 
with this; though they are not left on record. There 
was likewife a mandate fent to the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, which is ftill extant, dated June. the firft, 1553, 
‘from their Vifitors, the Bifhop of Ely, Sir John Cheek, 
Mayo, and Wendy, fetting forth with what pains and 
judgment of good and learned men thefe Articles were 
compiled; and that now they being promulgated by 

the King’s authority, they, by their vifitatorial authority, 
did enjoin, that all Doétors and Bachelors in Divinity, 
and all Doétors and Mafters of Arts, {hould before their 
creation {wear to them, and fubfcribe them; and if they 
refufed to do fo, be denied their degrees: and the form 

of the oath was added. | b Meee eae 
It feems by this way of proceeding, without the Lower 
Houfe of Convocation, as well as by a chapter:in his 
Reformation of Ecelefiaftical Laws, that Cranmer had fome 
defign of putting the government out of the common 
way. of Conyocations, into provincial fynods of Bifhops 
only, to be called by the Archbifhop with the King’s | 
licenfe ; for he faw that the Convocations now in ufe, _ 
formed of Deans, Archdeacons, and Chapters, and a 
{mall proportion of the inferior Clergy, had no founda-_ 
tion either in Scripture, or in the practice of the firft 
ages of Chriftianity ; but-arofe from apa ee 
ssl 0 
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of the Church, fet out by Charles the Great, and built BOOK® 
on the feudal law, which vefts a right of giving fub-. . 1 
fidies, in all thofe who held fuch tenures as qualify them 
to fupport the ftate. . . 

King Edward was for fome months under a vifible King Ed- 
decay ; and he was much troubled at the danger he faw nba of 
religion would be in if his fifter Mary fhould fucceed. So fucceffion. 
he drew up a device for the fuccefion with his own 
hand; by which he excluded all females from fucceed-. 
ing to the crown. It was by that to go to his own © 
iffue male; in failure of which, to the iffue male of his 
iffue female ; then to the iffue male of the Lady Frances ; 
in failure of that, to the heirs male of her three daugh- 
ters ; or to the firft iffue male of any of their daughters. 

At eighteen the heir male was to enter upon the go- 
vernment; till then his mother was to govern with 
the advice of fix out of a Council of eighteen, that he 
himfelf would name by his laft will; or if the were not, 
eighteen of the Council were to govern, provided that — 

- when the iffue male was fifteen, all matters of import- 
ance fhould be opened to him. He added fome claufes, 
providing that in cafe there fhould be no heir male, 
the females thould only be governeffes regent till an heir 
male fhould be born: but this was thought fuch a change 
of the conftitution, that the King was prevailed on to 
ftrike it out; as he altered a great deal of this fcheme 
befides. .This was put in form by the judges, and fu- 
perfcribed in fix places by the King’s hand. There was 
another paper fubfcribed by twenty-four counfellors 
and judges, by which they obliged themfelves, by their 
hands and feals, and oaths and honours, to obferve every 
article in that writing, and whatever the King fhould 
declare by his laft. will touching the limitation of the 
_ crown, to defend and maintain it to the utmoft of their 
power, and to profecute and punith to their uttermolt 
any that fhould depart from it. __ . Paelh 

Cranmer oppofed this much, and argued with the Oppofed by 
King againft. it, and in the Council, pleading the legi+ Cranmer. 
timacy of the Lady Mary: he faid, he could not with- * 
out perjury fubfcribe it, having fworn to obferve King 
Henry’s will. The judges sul lawyers told him, that 
the King being in poffeffion, might difpofe of the crown 
as he pleafed; yet he held out till the King required 
him to fet his hand to his will, and faid he hoped he 
would not refift him more than all the reft of his Coun- 

Kk3 Pike cil: 
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BOOK cil: fo at length his love to the King made him yield, : 
il. and he figned the will. y pigs . 
_A little before the King’s death an odd thing hap- 
TheP, pened in Ireland. Goodacre and Bale had been fent: 
‘ mate of fre- over to promote the Reformation in Ireland; the former 
land poi- was made Primate of Armagh, and now being invited. 
toned. —_ to'a Popith Lord’s houfe, was poifoned by a draught 
which a monk drank to him firft of ; fo that they both 
died of it. 

A charaéer The death of King Edward feemed a juft judgment. 
i King on thofe who pretended to promote a reformation, but 
Cont, whofe lives were a reproach to it. The grofs ferambling 
for the wealth that had been dedicated with good defigns, 
though to fuperftitious ufes, without applying any part 
of it to the relieving the poor, inftructing the youth, 
or any other good purpofe, made people think it was 
robbery, not reformation, that warmed their zeal. The 
ill lives of thofe who profeffed the Gofpel, and even the 
Clergy on that fide, took off the prejudices of the people 
ean oe ab and gave them kinder thoughts of it, as 
if the loofenefs. of morals had been the confequence of 
forfaking confeffion and penance and thofe ceremonies. 
There were indeed fome fhining lights among them, 
who had kept up the honour of the Reformation by their 
lives, as they did afterwards by their deaths; but they 
“were few againft many bad; and many of the Clergy 
who complied in this reign hated all that was done, and 
fet the people againft it, becaufe it took away all the 
ain they ufed to make by their maffes, and other prac- 
tices of that nature. All the good men of that time 
often complain bitterly of this in their letters one to an- 
other ; their only hope of any good feemed to be placed 
in the King, from whom they expected every thing. In 
one, thing God ftill feemed to watch over the Re an 
tion, that as when in the beginning of this reign it was 
almoft ruined in Germany, it flourifhed in England ; and 
now that it funk here, it revived in Germany; fo that 
thofe who were perfecuted on that account never wanted 
a fanétuary to fly to for protection.’ it 96 
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Of Matters that happened in the Time comprehended in 
the Third Book of the Abridgment of the Hiftory of 
the Reformation, 


A oe Queen, upon her firft coming to the Tower of The 
London, fent for the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen, ®ucen’s 
and told them, That though /be was fixed in her religion, Worl 
pet he would not compel others, ‘ onedings 
hefe foft words were {oon forgotten, as appears from fevere, 
the feverities that followed in this reign, of which there 
is now found an authentic account in the original Coun- 
cil-book of that reign, from Auguft the feventeenth, 1553, 
to the end of the year 1557. Coverdale and Hooper 
were immediately ordered to repair to the Court. A 
Parliament was fummoned to meet in Noveniber, The 
Convocation writ was fent to Cranmer, Augutt the four- 
teenth, but was executed by Bonner, Bifhop of London. 
— Ao order was fent to the Bithop of Norwich, to let none 
Kk 4 preach 
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BOOK preach without a fpecial licenfe: the fame was' intimated 


I, 





1553+ 


to the Lord Mayor of London ; and was, no doubt, uni- 
verfally both ordered and executed. Augutt the fecond, 
the Guards were ordered to defend the preacher at 
Paul’s Crofs, upon what had happened to Bourn. Few 
came, it feems, for the Lord Mayor was ordered to make 
the ancients of the companies refort to fermons, that the 
preacher might not be se ba by a fmall audience. 
Auguft the twenty-third, Gardiner was declared Lord _ 
Chancellor, His appointments were about 1100]. per 
year, out of which he was to maintain his fervants, and 
the Mafters in Chancery, One John Melvil, who is 
called a Scot, and a feditious preacher, was fent next day 
to Newgate. And the fame day an order was fent: to 
the Mayor of Canterbury, to fet two in the pillory for 
feditious words, and to apprehend Symonds, and fend him 
up, and to punith all feditious talkers at their difcretion ; 
but Symonds was afterwards ordered to be releafed upon 
his repentance. Cranmer was called before the Council 
in the beginning of Auguft, and feverely reprimanded, 
and confined to his houfe ; probably for figning Kin 

Edward’s will, which many that were then fitting at the 
Council had done, and fo were afhamed to proceed fur- 
ther againft him, who had oppofed it'fo much. Hooper 


appeared before the Council Auguft the twenty-ninth, 


and, for all the zeal he had {hewn for the Queen’s right 
againft the Lady Jane, was fent to the Fleet. Coverdale 
being a f{tranger was ordered to attend till farther orders, 
On the fourth of September, Latimer was fummoned to 
appear: and feveral others were .fent for. September 
the fifth, all the ftrangers were ordered to depart that 
had _fettled at Glaftonbury, in order to fet up a manu- 
facture there, and had formed a congregation, The 
tenth, a letter. of thanks was ordered to the Cornwall 
gentlemen, for choofing honeft Knights for the Parlia- 
ment ; and there being fome debate between the Sheriff 
and them about it, he was ordered to accept the election, 
and not trouble the county for any alteration. The 
thirteenth, Latimer was fent to the Tower a clofe pri- 
foner, for his feditious demeanor, as it is entered. And 
next day, Cranmer in the Star-chamber, for his treafon . 
againit the Queen, and for moving tumults by fpreadin 
feditious bills, was, ordered to the Tower, and referr 


to juftice. Ogtober the fourth, the Archbifhop of York, 


was fent to the Tower ; and Horn, Dean of Durham, was 
fummoned, but he was gone beyond fea in time. i 
thing 
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thing gave more offence than promoting petitions for BOOK 
retaining the doctrine and fervice fettled in Reg Ed, 
ward’s time: thofe of Maidftone were accufed of this . 

and this is often mentioned in the Council-book. S 1553 

Though the government thus made hafte to overthrow 
all that had been done in King Edward’s reign, yet the 
Popith party run fafter than them; for they broke into 
the churches, where thofe that favoured the Reforma- — 
tion met frequently to prayers and facraments, forefeeing 
what was coming upon them, and endeavouring to pre- 

are themfelves for it; and difturbed their devotions, and 
infulted their minifters, and laughed at their worthip; 
and charged them with many falfe flories; in many places 
fet up their altars and the mafs by force, before the Par- 
liament met to change the laws. f . 

The Duke of Northumberland thewed fuch abjectnefs, The Duke 
as might have been expected from fo infolent and guilty of North: | 
a man; he begged his life, that he might do penance a Bisen bie. | 

the reft of it, if it were in a moufe-hole, He fent for Gar-lite, but in 
diner, who could give him no hopes of life, but advifed vain. 
him to fee to his foul, for he thought he muft die. The 
Duke defired'a learned confeffor, for he faid, he had al- 
ways been of his religion, and had complied out of am- 
bition in King Edward’s days, for which he prayed God 
to forgive him, and promifed to declare it at his death, 
The Bifhop wept, and was fo concerned for him, that he 
had almoft prevailed with: the Queen to {pare his life ; 
but the Emperor, whoiwas then defigning the marriage, 
and forefaw what flruggle there might be againft it, and 
what mifchief fuch aman as the Duke might do, writ 
to the Queen, pofitively advifing his death; fo he was 
executed. Gates and Palmer fuffered with him, though 
they had tried to fave themfelves by going to mafs in . 
the Tower, and receiving the Sacrament in. the Popith 
manner; but when they came to die, fpoke general things 
only; and Palmer, though he faw two die before him, 
thewed great firmnefs of mind in-fuffering. oe. 
‘When the Convocation met, Wefton was)chofen Pro- 4 Convoca- 
‘Jocutor; and the Queen fent them a meflage to difpute tion meets. 
about religion. The account of this difputation is in the — 
Abridgment. It feems) Philips, who was one ofthe five 
that refufed to fubferibe, afterwards recanted and fub- 
feribed. The Convocations during this reign did nothing 
‘worth mentioning, only took up again. all the old notions, 
even before they were aapiedi ~Yet this Convocation 
2 and 
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and the next were fummoned by the Queen’s writ, with 
the title of Supreme Head of the Church. nk Aah. 

There was at this time an infamous ftory fpread of the 
Queen’s being with child by Gardiner; but the innocence, 
of her paft-life, as to fuch' things, and the other’s great 
age, was enough to juftify her, and make them defpife 
fuch an idle report: but the Earl of Suffex, in his officious 


zeal, traced it through eight or ten hands, till at laft one 


1554+ 
A treaty of 
marriage 
with the 
Prince of 
Spain. 


Wyat’s rif. 


ing and 
principles. 


was indifted for having reported it; though it would 
have looked better to Bice neglected it. The fame Earl 
examined feveral about a defign of an: infurrection, on 
the arrival of the Prince of Spain. eee 

In the: beginning of the next year, the Emperor fent 
over Count Egmond and others, to treat of a marriage 
for his fon with the Queen. And the Queen gave a 
commiffion to the Lord Chancellor and others to treat 
with them: and Prince Philip of Spain fent full powers 
from Valladolid to the fame effect. What quickened 
the treaty was, an account of a vatt treafure come over 
from the Weft Indies to Seville. They wanted mone 
to manage the Parliament, and they faw where only it 
was to be had. This is the firft hint we find of corrupt- 
ing Parliaments. All was agreed; and the conditions 
were much to the advantage of the nation. Philip was 
much difgufted at it, and defired to matry more fuitably 
to his age; and the nation fhewed fo much averfion to 
the marriage, that the Count of Egmond with the others 
that were fent to treat of it faw themfelyes in fuch 
danger, that they fled away to avoid it. A Parliament 
was to be called, to ewe the conditions of the treaty. 

Sir Thomas Wyat had been often employed in em- 
baffies, particularly in Spain; where he had {een fo much 
of the fubtilty and cruelty of the Spaniards to all that 
came under their yoke, that he could not but be con- 
cerned for the mifery that he faw his country like to fall 


- under, He was the Duke of Northumberland’s kinf- 


man ; yet he would not join in Lady Jane’s bufinefs, but 
proclaimed the Queen at Maidftone, before he knew that 
any other had doné it; for which fhe fent him thanks by . 
my Lord Arundel, to whom afterwards he appealed for | 


the truth of it, when he was in the Tower. Nothin 


moved him to rife but his zeal for his country ; he di 
not pretend religion in the cafe: and many Papifts joined - 
him. When he paffed Charing-Crofs, he did not turn 
down to Whitehall, which he might have slates 
mus or 
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for it was but ill guarded, which fhewed he meant no BOOK 
harm to the Queen’s perfon. His marching into London = Uh 
was to engage the city to joi with him in a petition to 
the Queen againft the Spanifh match. The Queen was 155+ 
fo well fatisfied of his intentions, that fhe intended to 

pardon him, had. not a meflage from the Emperor deter- 

mined her to cut off his head. He never accufed the ~ 
Lady Elizabeth; but onthe feaffold fully cleared her, 

and referred himfelf to the declaration he had made to 

the Council, of her innocence as to that matter. The 

Queen, to thew a fignal act of mercy, pardoned all 

that had been engaged in this rifing. Only it gave a 

colour to the feverity againft the Lady Jane Gray and 

her hufband. The Lady Jane was a wonderful woman, Ne 
and was then learning Hebrew; fhe often wrote to Bul- 

linger in Latin, with great refpect and fubmiffion to him, 

and a fingular zeal for religion, but with a great deal of 
. modefty, Mes Lie . 

The government now finding all things under their Severities 
feet, began their feverities againft thofe that adhered to gaint the 
the Reformation. Commiffions were fent every where, Cheney. 

_ to proceed, as on other points, fo particularly againft the 
married Clergy; which were executed in the moft unjuft 
and arbitrary manner that could be. Some were de-. 
prived without being convicted, or fo much as cited; and 
fome cited, though they were in prifon, and immediately 
deprived ; fome were deprived, though their marriage 
had been only before orders ; fome made to refign, with 
the promife of a penfion, which yet was never performed ; 
fome deprived juft before the half year’s receipt, though » 
they had paid tenths and fubfidies to that time ; and fome 
deprived before they received the money that was to pay 
their firft-fruits to the Queen, and. yet left chargeable 
‘with them... By the beft accounts that can be made, 
about nine thoufand were deprived on this account. The 
‘married Bifhops were thruft out of Parliament, and Deans 
and Archdeacons out of Convocation; many were’ put 
out of their livings, and others reftored, without fo 
much as form+of Jaw: churches were changed, altars 
fet up, mafles and dirges fung, before the law was re- 
pealed: by which we may eafily fuppofe, when the laws 
were altered, with what vigour and fpeed they were put 
. memecwbionas 6 Fea luct . Oe 
_. All. matters about the marriage being fettled, the Em- The Queen 
_ peror fent a fleet for the Prince of Spain. _The Queen writes firft 
"was prevailed on to break through forms, and write the (¢ Fins 
; r 
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firft love-letter to him. She tells him in it, that though 
he had not writ fince their alliance had been treating, yet 
thinking herfelf obliged by his affection for her, con- 
firmed by good effects, and by his letters to the Em- 
peror’s ambaffador, could not refrain from letting him 
know the duty, in which fhe always defigned to corre- 
fpond with him; and fhe thanks him for all his good 
offices. She tells him, the Parliament had agreed to the 
articles of their marriage, and thought them more than 
reafonable ; and therefore fhe trufted his coming to Eng- 
land would be -both fafe, and agreeable to him. And fo 
fhe recommends herfelf affectionately and humbly to his 
Highnefs, as his entirely affured and moft obliged ally. 
~ In the mean time, the Council was proceeding in mat- 
ters of herefy. One Wotton was clapped in the Fleet 
for his obftinacy in matters of religion. Letters were 
fent to the Lord Rich and Sir John Wentworth, to punifh 
fome in Effex, that diffuaded the people from frequenting 
the divine fervice then eftablifhed. Upon this ‘man 
were committed, and others bound over to appear. March. 
the eighth, the Lieutenant of the Tower was ordered to - 
deliver Cranmer,’ Ridley, and Latimer to Sir John Wil- 
liams, who was to carry them to Oxford. Others were 
ordered up from the country. Barlow, Bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, fled beyond fea; but the man that carried him 
over was feized at his return, and fent to the Marthalfea, 
and thofe that feized him were thanked by the Council; 
fo much they encouraged zeal. bias 

The fecond Convocation of this reign now met.’ The 
Prolocutor Wefton, with others deputed, were ordered 
to Oxford: to difpute with the three Bifhops there. As 
foon: as they returned, they gave in their report of the 
conference, attefted under the feal of the Univerfity, and 
foon after were difmifled ; for the Parliament fat but about 
a'month this year. © ED OS 

On the third of May, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
were judged obftinate heretics : but Cranmer being at-_ 
tainted, was dead’ in law, and fo not capable of any other — 
fentence. ae 

He was very earneft to have his treafon pardoned ;' but _ 
that was, it feems, complied with, not out of any regard 
to him, but, on the contrary, only that he might be 
burnt as a heretic, which could not be done while he 
ftood condemned of high treafon; fo that this thew of 
mercy’ was really at bottom the greateft cruelty. ‘The 


twentieth, a fervant of Lady Elizabeth’s was brought © - 


before 
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before the Council; but nothing is. mentioned about it, BOOK 
but only he was ordered to attend. There were fufpicions, "Il — 
of her being concerned in Wyat’s rifing, as was before 
told; and it is alleged that Gardiner ftudied to fuborn 155+ 
witneffes againft her; and that it went fo far, that a war- 
’ rant came to the Lieutenant of the Tower for her execu 
tion; but he refufed to obey it till he knew the Queen’s 
pleafure.. This was publifhed in her reign, and not con- 
tradiéted, as far as appears; only it feems to be denied 
in a declaration fhe herfelf made, when fhe was Queen, 
as fhall be told in its place. The twenty-fixth, Sir Henry 
Bedingfield was fent with inftructions from the Queen 
for the ordering the Lady Elizabeth. June the firft, an 
order was fent to Bonner to fend learned and difcreet 
preachers into Effex to reduce the people’ there: it’ feems, 
he thought of no other way of reducing any, but by fe- 
verity. Orders were given for the reception of the Prince 
of Spain, and to receive the Duke of Savoy at Dover. 
Several were ordered to be put in the pillory, and to lofe 
their ears. In July, orders were given to punith thofe 
concerned in the impofture of the /pirit of the wall. Some 
_ of the Lady Elizabeth’s fervants were committed for 
words: and two treaties for the marriage were delivered 
to the Lord Treafurer by the Lord Fitzwater, who had 
been ambaflador in Spain. Pilg 4 
The marriage, and the jéllities on that occafion, put The Coun- 
fome ftop to feverities; but it was a fhort one: for, Au- cil order fe- 
guft the fifteenth, orders were fent to the Juftices in haniel oh 
Suffex to punith thofe that railed at the myfteries. “And ““"""S* 
on the nineteenth, thanks were ordered for Tyrrell and 
others, for their care, and they were ordered to imprifon 
all that did not come to divine fervice, and keep them 
there till their amendment: feveral were imprifoned in 
Huntingdonfhire. On the twenty-firft, orders were fent 
to examine into a confpiracy in Suffolk: and in Septem- 
ber, an order was fent to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of London to punifh the {preaders of falfe rumours. 
But now came on the great affair of reconciling the phe recon- 
nation to the See of Rome. The two former Parliaments ciliation 
could not be brought to this, though they yielded many With Rome 
things, and feemed willing to bring matters back to that ee 





_ ftate in which King Henry left them; and weakly 
thought by that compliance to fave the reft. But no- 
thing could fatisfy the Court but a total reconciliation 
- with the Pope ; fo when they. were found to ftick at that, 
they were fent home. The Queen was extremely foli- 
: citous 
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citous to get a Parliament to her, mind, She wrote to 
the Earl of Suffex; (and probably the wrote in the fame 
ftrain to all thofe the confided in ;) the told him, the had 
fummoned a Parliament to the twelfth of November; fhe 
defired him to admonifh the ele&tors to choofe men of 
wife, grave, and catholic fort, fuch as. meant the true 
honour of .God, and profperity of the commonwealth, 


~ which fhe and the King her hufband did intend, without — 


the alteration of any man’s poffeffion, as the hinderers of 
her good purpofes, and the favourers of heretics did 
falfely report. She bid him come up by the feaft of All- 
Saints, at the fartheft, that the mist confult with him 


. about the matters that were to be treated of in Parlia- 


Pole fent — 


Legate for 
that end. 


“Writes to 
the Queen, 
Aug. 13, 
4553+ 


The 

Quecn’s 
anfwer, 
O&. 10, 


3553+ 


ment: this was wrote the fixth of O&ober. Upon this, 
the. Earl wrote to the gentlemen of the county to referve 
their voices for the perfon he fhould.name ; and he wrote 
to the town of Yarmouth for a Burgefs. ee a 
_ When the news of the change of government in Eng- 
land and the Queen’s intentions came to Rome, Pele 
was the only perfon that could be fent Legate, as well 
on account of his own merit, as the Queen’s defire: fo 
a bull was prepared and pafled, declaring him Legate, . 
fome time before Commendone the Queen’s meflenger 
arrived at Rome; for it feems they took it for granted, 
on King Edward’s death, that her right would take place, 
and that fhe would reconcile the kingdom to that See. 
Pole, who was now retired to an abbey about three hun- 
dred miles from Rome, on the Lake de Garda, as foon — 
as he heard he was named Legate, he wrote to the Queen, 
exprefling his joy at her exaltation, which he looked on 
as a fingular work of Providence ; and defires her to con- 
fider, that all the miferies of England came from her fa- 
ther’s leaving the Apoftolic See, and Catholic Church : 
he tells her what he had done and fuffered on account 
of her mother’s marriage, and her right; and that now 
he was more particularly concerned to know her mind 
as to religion, fince he was named Legate to her, the 
Emperor, and the French King ; and therefore fent one 
to know her mind, which though he did not doubt of, 
fince it was on her account that fo much outrage had 
been done to the Apoftolic See, and yet before he would 
proceed in his.Legatine funtion, he defired to know her 
pleafure more particularly. 190s Saat: 
Upon this fhe anfwered him, thanking him for his 
kind expreffions and good advice, and exprefling her re- 
verence and obedience to the holy See, and her st 
that 
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that fhe could not yet declare her mind openly in that goo K 

matter : fhe tells him, that as foon as it was fafe for her WL: 

to do it, fhe’ would let him know ; for other particulars 

fhe referred him to his meflenger : fhe was then crowned, 1554 

and fhe hoped the Parliament would repeal all the bad laws, 

and that fhe fhould obtain the Pope’s pardon for all her 

faults, and thanked him for the clemency he had al- 

ready fhewn her. With this fhe fent Ormanet back to 

The bull that the Pope fent to Pole is a panegyriec on 

the Queen; but as thefe bulls are things of form, fo the 

. powers and ‘inftructions are to be found in the breves. 
Mary of thefe, with other letters and papers, have been 

found fince the Hi/lory of the Reformation was printed, in 

a part of Cardinal Pole’s regifter, and, relating to a matter 

of great confequence, deferve a particular account to be 

given of them. .- . 

The firft paper is the breve the Pope fent him of his His firtt 
own motion, dated the eighth of March, 1554, empower- powers. 
ing him to receive all heretics of what fex or rank foever, 
even Bifhops and Archbifhops, communities as well as 
perfons, and to abfolve them, how great foever their fins 
were, how long foever they had continued in them, and 
though they were fuch as were referved immediately to 
the holy See ; to pardon all irregularities, all bigamies 
of ecclefiaftics, they firft leaving their wives, fo that they 
might continue in their funGtions, and be promoted ; (all 
infamy being pardoned on their private confeffion and 
Nowe and they excufed from public fhame ;) to ab- 
folye communities from unlawful paétions, though con- 
firmed with oaths; to difpenfe with Lent, and the vows 
of Regulars ; to fufferany of the Clergy, except Bithops, 
that were married, upon their converfion, to live in that 
fate, and to declare the iffue lawful, only excluding . 
them from ecclefiaftical functions ; to unite benefices ; 
and, laftly, to agree with thofe that poffeffed any eccle- 
fiaftical goods, and to difcharge them for all the profits 
they had wickedly received, and the moveable goods 
' they had confumed, wer reftoring firft the immoveable 

goods that they unduly detained, if that feemed to him 
convenient,) and to apply what fhould arife from fuch 
agreement to the Church, or to fchools and the advance- 
ment of ftudies : he was likewife empowered to delegate 
others under him for the performance of thefe things ; 
and, becaufe he was to ftay fome time in Flanders, to 

: execute 
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BOOK execute his powers without the kingdom to all belonging 
‘Ill. — toit that fhould apply to him; efpecially as to orders unduly 
received, to confirm Bithops and Archbifhops promoted 
1554. by a fecular nomination, during the fchifm, upon their 
returning to’ the unity of the Church, and to provide to 

all fees, ne any vacancy, fuch as the Queen fhould 
recommend, according to the cuftoms of the kingdom, 

and to abfolve and reabilitate all Clergymen, notwith- 

ftanding all their paft errors: and thefe powers were con- 

firmed, all conftitutions notwithfianding. | | ) ® 

The Cardi: - When Pole came to Flanders, he was {topped by the 
nal ftops in Emperor till his orders were fent.to England. When 
Flanders they were feen there, they were thought very short. of 
what would fatisfy the mation. So Pole fent. Ormanet 

to Rome for fuller powers, who came back to him with 

two breves.)) © 20) oe SSO giS1) pa Oe Wiener 

Fuller The firft is of no great importance, only giving, him 
powers fenta ‘general’ and full power,. becaufe of fome doubts about 
foPole. hat faculties he was to ufé while he was with the Ena- 
peror, or with the King of France, to whom he had been — 

fent Legate a latere to mediate a peace between them ; 

and becaufe feveral unforefeen cafes might happen with 

relation to England, that could be comprehended within 

the powers givén him, that therefore he might) make. 

ufe of all faculties fent to him, either by: himfelf, or by 

one deputed. from him, and-do every thing that he might 

think would conduce to the glory of God, the honour of 

the holy See, and the bringing the Queen’s dominions 

to the communion of the Church; and likewife giving 





him all powers of a Legate a latere while he was with —. 


the Emperor, for all his dominions; and the fame while 
che fhould be with the King of France. 2.5) | © 
In the other breve, the Pope fays, that as he had made 
him Legate a /atere in hopes of reducing the kingdom 
to the unity of the Catholic Church, out of which there 
is no hope of falvation; and as, by the progrefs already 
made, he hopes that work will go on more eafily, the — 
more indulgent and bountiful he fhews himfelf, with 
- relation to the poffeffions of the Church goods ;..and be- 
caufe he would not obftrucét the falvation of fo many 
’ fouls by any worldly regards, he empowers him to treat 
with all the detainers of ecclefiaftical goods, for whom — 
the Queen fhould intercede, and to.compound with them, — 
that they might without feruple enjoy and,/detain. the 
faid goods ; and.to conclude every thing proper and ne- 
. es | * oe eeaaey, 
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ceffary, with relation to them’; faving always fuch things. BOOK 
as forthe importance of them it fhould feem fit to him = I. 
to confult the holy See about. » A oan 
© This was adied June the twenty-eighth, and fent to . 1554 
Pole in July. A: little before this, Cardinal Morone had 
writ to him, that he had laid his letters before the Pope, 
who now began to defpair of the affairs of England: the 

Pope faid, he had given no caufe'to the Emperor, or any 

other, to.ufe fuch extravagant words. . It feems Pole had 

defired to be recalled ; but the Pope anfwered, that that 

could not be done without a great difgrace to himfelf, 

to the See, to the Emperor, and to Cardinal Pole, and 

a great prejudice to England. The Pope faid, he would 

write to the Queen, and to the Prince of Spain, and 

would fend the letter by Ormanet, who was difpatched 

with every thing that he defired. He fays, the Pope was 
unrefolved, and fpoke often very varioufly about the 

goods of the Church. 2 Mate. 

The Emperor being now at Valenciennes, the Cardinal aul laid be- 
fent Ormanet to him. He had an audience of the Bifhop fore the 
of Arras; who affured him of the Emperor’s heartinefs in "™P" 
matters of religion; but faid, it was neceflary, before any 
ftep were ventured on, to know the ply the affairs in 
England were like to take, and to oantiter whether the. 
fecuring the Church’s goods to the poffeflors fhould | 
come from the Cardinal, or from the King and Queen; 
and he defired to fee the Cardinal’s powers. Ormanet 
preffed difpatch, where he faid fo many fouls were en- 
dangered by delay, and.that the honour of it might fall » 
on the Prince, by the daing it on his firft coming to Eng- 
land: he farther faid, that all things neceflary were com- 
mitted to the Cardinal, but more particular refolutions - 
eould not be taken but on the place. The Bifhop of 
Arras promifed to lay all before the Emperor, and to da 
all good offices. ie 
. The Bithop wrote to the Cardinal much to the fame The Car- 

a that the Emperor had fent an exprefs to Eng-dinal yet 
an 


; when he returned, he would be able to give him a atteys. by 





pofitive anfwer : he faid, he knew the King and Queen’s 
zeal, but they muft take care not to {poil all by too much’ 
hatte. The Cardinal anfwered him, fending him a copy 
of his powers, and prefling his going to England as foon 
as the exprefs fhould return, and exprefling his impatience 

- of the delays, as much as in civility he could. . - 

~ Philip, who was now at Winchefter, fent over: the: 
Count of Horn to the ar by him a letter to 
6 L ; the 
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BOOK the Cardinal, which the Cardinal anfwered with high 
ni compliments, and infifting earneftly for leave to come 
over. And a little after the Bithop of Arras wrote to him, 
1854 that he had feen his faculties, and affured him that the 
Emperor preffed his difpatch, and: didi not doubt but it 
would be fpeedily accomplithed. It feems, the Em- 
peror’s Conféffor had’ written to. him preflingly on that 
head, on which the Cardinal wrote to him like a man 
in a rapture, thanking him, and animating him to perfitt 
in his zeal for that great work. Y ola? | DSHiSe 
The reafon He was ftill put off with new. delays, which probably 
of thole de- wag done om account of the eledtions: that were then 
c clofely canvafling: for all over England. They: faw in 
the two former Parliaments who they were who could ~ 
not bear the returning to their old fervitude to the Pa~ 
pacy ; and: fo till thé eleétions were over, and the pulfe 
of the majority was tried, they refolved the Legate fhould 
not come over, to give any umbrage to the people. Or 
. eel it might be only au artifice of Gardiner’s, to en- 
hance his own merit, by making the difficulties appear 
the greater. » ee) toe ie est aN 
On the thirteenth of OGober, Pole:wrote to the Pope 
an account of his conference with the Bifhop of Arras, 
and with the Emperor himfelf. The Bithop affured' him 
of the Emperor’s good difpofitions, but told him he muft 
come to particulars, and confider the impediments, and 
how to temove them. He anfwered, that, he had full 
powers, but defired to know from England: what the im- 
pediments were. At his audience with the Emperor 
the impediments thought of were two; one was about 
the doétrine, in which he faid, no abatement or indul- 
gence could: be allowed of; the other was about the 
church-lands, which frightened many that| knew the 
feverity of the church-laws againft fuch as ufurped — 
them. Firft, he faid, the Pope was ready to’ difcharge 
all the profits already réceived, and the cenfures incurred, 
and defired no: part, of them for himfelf, though he — 
juflly have expeéted it, for all the damages he had fuf-- 
tained; but he regarded the fervice of God, the benefit 
of the kingdom, and the piety of thofe Princes, fo much, 
that he had empowered him to grant fuch favours as the 
{hould: intercede for, and: to fuch as they fhould thin. 
worthy of them, and were capable to affiftt him in matters 
of religion. ‘The Emperor thanked the Pope for his fa- 
‘your, and faid he had»granted enough: he faid, he knew, 
by his own ‘experience.in' Germany, that) re 
the 
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the things they ftood moft on: as for the doftrines; they BooK 
believed neither one fide nor the other; but he thought NI. 
the lands, having been dedicated to God; fhould not be 
all yielded up to the poffeffors : he defired the Legate not 155+ 
to open the whole extent of his powers to any others 

than himfelf. The Cardinal {till preffed, that it would be 

a great feandal to the world, if the reconciliation were 

not fettled by this Parliament, efpecially now the Queen 

had received fuch a mighty afliftance by her marriage. 

The Emperor faid they muft haye fome regard to the difs 

pofition of the people, who fliewed yet a great averfion 

to the Papacy; he infinuated that the French would not 

be wanting to encourage tumults, and difturb them 

as much as they could. The Legate faid, it would be 

endlefs to ftay till all impediments were removed: but 

they faid he muft have a little patience, till the Secretary 

they had fent returned from England. 

‘About the fame time Mafon wrote to the Queen, that 
. the Cardinal began to defpair of fuccefs in his legation, 
and, if he did not fhortly fee fome more appearance of 
fuccefs, would go back to Rome a forrowful man: he 
gives a vaft character of the Legate. 

At the fame time, the Cardinal wrote’ to King Philip, 
telling him that he had been a year knocking: at the 
gates of the palace, but nobody opened to him, though 
he had fuffered exile more than twenty years, becaufe he 
was againft fhutting the. Queen out of that palace: but 
he fays, they fhut out the Vicar of the great King and 
Shepherd, St. Peter’s fucceffor, or rather St. Peter him- 
felf, who had been fo long driven out of England; and 
compares it to Peter’s knocking at Mary’s door, when 
he was delivered from Herod out of prifon, and runs out 
on’ this allegory with an eloquence that feems little in fo 
great aman on fuchan oceafion. = * 

At lat the Queen fent Lord Paget and Lord Hafting’s The Queen 
to bring him over. They wrote on their coming to the fent to, 
Emperor, from Bruffels, the thirteenth of November ; Prin Sie 
.and the Emperor, when he heard them give an account 
how matters were in England, roufed himfelf in a cheer- 
ful manner, and blefled God for the ftate he now faw’ 
England: in, and that he had refcued it from all the cala- 
mities it had fallen under; and that he had made the 
Queen the minifter of reftoring it to the wealth and dig- 
~ nity he had: once feen it in: he rejoiced that God had 
given her fo foon' {uch a certain hope of fuecéffion; and 
promifed' them all affiftance that they fhould need : then 
GOTH, panes St a ~ they 
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BOOK they went to the Cardinal, whom they extol beyond mea- 
Iu.  fure, calling him the man of God; and faid he was fo 
humble, that he would not come into England asa Le- 
154 gate, but in what manner the Queen pleafed; and they | 
affured the Queen, that all things fhould:pafs as to the 
poffeffions on the Pope’s behalf, fo as fhould content 
every one. Pole had taken leave of the Emperor, and 
was to go to Calais as faft as his health would permit, 
where: every thing was ordered to be ready for his tranf- 
portation. Sandi: . 
The Queen. It feems, by this letter, the Queen believed herfelf 
believed with child, and it was thought that the grief and fhame 
corel with of the difappointment fhe met with in that, after fhe had 
; publithed it to the world as being fure of it, had an ill 
effec on her health and life. tty 
There was about this time an abufive libel publifhed, 
in form of a letter. from Bradford to the Queen, inti- 
mating that the Queen defigned to give the crown to 
the King,:and reflecting on his lewdnefs. The printer 
was found, and condemned to lofe his ears in the pillory ; 
yet he was pardoned ; why, does not appear ; probably it 
was on his difcovering fome of thofe whom they were 
feeking out for the laughter, eit N63 
Pole carries. , Phere, is nothing to be added to the account formerly 
his powers given of this Parliament, and the reconciliation made in 
beyond the it; only it appears that Pole carried his powers beyond 
a fet the limits fet him: for Pole, no doubt, defired the 
a Queen to name thofe whom fhe defired fhould be con- 
- firmed in, their poffeffions of church-lands, as his breve 
directed him; but they were afraid of making people 
defperate, if they made any diftinGtion of perfons. So 
Pole confirmed them all, whereas, according to his breve, 
he fhould have confulted the Pope firft, it being a matter 
of great importance. So he made the Council fenfible 
that it was neceflary to have it confirmed at Rome, as ap- 
pears by the meflage fent thither. fare 
yd Mafon writes from Bruffels on the twelfth of December 
preach for this year, that. one of the Emperor’s Council had told 
reftoring him that his:mafter was difpleafed that a preacher had 
ne abbey- been beating the pulpit jollily for the reftitution of abbey- 
ans- ~~ Jands ; that if the Prince defigned it, and thought it con- 
venient, he did his duty; but otherwife he wonders how, 
in a well-ordered commonwealth, a fubje& fhould be al- — 
lowed to raife ftorms by fuch unbridled fermons; that 
it was a thing to be {poke of to the: Prince and Council, 
-not te the people: he thought the man might well be 
Ne Redea if Ryle eA filenced, 
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filenced, being a monk, and having vowed poverty, and BOOK 
yet pofleffing a deanery, and three or four benefices. He ‘11 
faid he had heard, from other ambafladors, of England’s 
being returned to the unity of the Church; but as for 1555+ 
their own ambafladors, it was their ordinary to know the 





- leaft of the affairs of their own kingdom. A little while 


after he gave the Emperor notice of the Queen’s big: 
belly, and of the quiet ftate of every thing in England : 
upon which, the Emperor entered into difcourfe with him - 
of the great difference between governing with rigour, 
and governing fo that the Prince and people might na- 
turally underftand and love one another. This was 
good advice, but particularly now that they. were refolved 
to proceed unmercifully againft heretics, The Queen: 
feemed fo fure of her being quick with child, that the 
ordered Bonner to have Te Deum fung upon it. ore 
The Archbifhop of York, at King Philip’s requeft, was The Arch- 
releafed, on a bond of 20000 marks for his good beha- bihop of 
viour : whether he complied, or not, does not appear. Aber. e 
No more mention being made of that. complaint put 
in againft him for keeping another man’s wife, there is: 
no reafon to believe it: for at this time they would never 
have dropped fo flagrant an inftance againft the married 
Clergy, in fuch a man, if there had been any proof of it. 
In January, Hopkins, Sheriff of Coventry, was put in the 
Fleet for ill religion ; Miles Coverdale, being a Dane, was 
fent to Denmark, with a pafs for himfelf and two feryants: 
fo much regard was had to him asa foreigner. 
On January the twenty-ninth, Cardinal Pole gave 
deputed powers to the Bifhops to reconcile all. perfons 
to the Church, purfuant to his firft breve. All the 
Clergy were to be entirely reftored, and confirmed in 
their benefices, and to be capable of farther favours, upon 
their doing the penance prefcribed: thofe accufed or 
condemned of herefy were only to be reftored to the 
peace of the Church, for the quiet of their confciences : 
all irregularities were to be taken off: public abjurations 
-and renunciations were to be moderated, or forgiven at 
difcretion ; and the Bifhops were empowered to name. 
perfons to abfolve, and reconcile all lay-perfons to the 
Church. With this he gave rules for them and their ; 
officials : the moft material of which was, that they were _ 
- to regifter all thofe that were reconciled, that fo they 
might proceed againft thofe that were not. 
_ Now came on the burning of heretics, Many had 
been kept in prifon above a year and a half, till alaw was 
B13 made 
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BOOK niade againft them; and now they were condemned on 


1§56s 


articles put to them, which, by the ecclefiaftical law, the 

were obliged to anfwer. Gardiner ordered eighty of the 
prifoners to be ey before him, and tried to bring 
them over by promifes and threatenings ; but only two 


of them! yielded, Barlow, who had been Bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, and.another. 


Hooper, the _ It was refolyed that Hooper fhould be the firft facrifice. 


firft Bifthop 


that fuf- 


He was brought before Gardiner in Southwark. He 


fered, bar- Was ftyled only John Hooper, Clerk. He had been of- 


baroufly 
ufed, 


fered a pardon the day before by him, and others of the 
Privy Council, if he would confefs his herefies, and return 


_ tothe Church, which he refufed: fo now he was brought 


to anfwer certain articles; but firft had the fame offer 
made him again, which he again rejected. The articles 
were three. 1. That he being a Prieft, and of a reli- 
gious order, had taken a wife, and had by preaching and 
eat; defended that his marriage: to which he an- 
fwered, that he dwned the fact, and was ftill ready to 
defend it. 2. That he had fuftained that perfons mar- 
ried might, for the caufe of fornication, be fo divorced, 
that they may lawfully nya again: he confeffed it, and 
offered to defend it again all that would oppofe it. 
3. That he publicly maintained, that in the facra- 
ment’of the altar the true and natural body and blood 
of Chrift were not prefent under the accidents of bread 
and wine, but that it was only material bread and wine: 
he anfwered, that the natural body of Chrift is not really 
and fubftantially in the facrament of the altar, and that 
the mafs was of the Devil, and an idol. Gardiner tried 
to prevail on him by perfuafions ; but when that would 
not do, he gave fentence, and delivered him over to the 
fecular arm. Upon which, the Sheriffs of London took 
him as their prifoner: but it was refolved to fend him 
to Gloucefter. An order was fent with him to burn him 
there, and to call in fome of reputation in the fhire to 
affift the Mayor and Sheriffs of the city: and becaufe he 
was, as all heretics are, fays the letter, a vain-glorions 
perfon, he was neither to be fuffered to {peak at large 


; going to his execution, nor at it, for avoiding farther in- 
e 


Sion. But though they would not’ let his words be 
heard, his fufferings, which were very violent, ‘and his 
conftancy in them, had not the lefs eect, He had been © 
a year and a half in prifon very hardly ufed. He fent 
his wife out of England, to fecure her from the ill ufa, 
many of the wives of the Clergy had met with. He - 

wrote 
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- wrote often to Bullinger, from his prifon; many of his BOOK 
letters were intercepted...In thofe that remain he ex- Hl. 
er a a great conftancy.and patience: he was preparing 

imfelf for what he expected, to-feal the truth with his —1555- 

blood. . Bullinger fent him a circular letter, to encourage 
thofe that were,in prifon on that account, which he fent 
about to them all: he tells him in his anfwer, how they 
were troubled by the enemies of the Gofpel, that the 

were kept from feeing one another, and treated with all 
manner of indignities, and daily threatened with the laft 
extremities, which did not terrify them that were in- 
wardly fortified, that knew in whom they believed, and 
were {ure they fuffered for well-doing. He fent him two 

‘books, one of true religion, the other of falfe, and dedi- 
cated to the Parliament, as an apology for the reforma- 
tion ; which he defired him to correét.and print quickly, 
and not be frightened from doing it by the apprehenfion 
of any harm it might bring upon himfelf; for that he 
committed -himfelf to God, who was his defence and 
guard, through Chrift, to whom he had entirely dedi- 
eated himfelf. Yn. Sis, . If 

March the eighteenth, fome being to be burnt: in 
Effex, an order of Council was fent to the Earl of Oxford 
and the Lord Rich, to be prefent at their executions. 
And the firft of April, informations being brought that . 
there were preachers at work in feveral parts of the king- ° 
yr a general order was fent to all Sheriffs to feize 
them. +3 

May the fixteenth, perfons were named to carry the 
news of the Queen’s delivery to foreign Princes; the 
Lord Admiral to the Emperor, Lord Fitzwater to the 
French Court, Sir Henry Sidney to the King of the 
Romans, and Shelly to the King of Portugal : the twenty- 
ninth, orders were fent them to be ready to go at 
warning. R 

June the firft, the Bithop of London was ordered to 
proceed againft fome fufpected of evil religion. On the 
third, letters were fent to the Lord Rich, to affift at the 
executions of fome heretics at Colchefter, Harwich, and 
Maintree; and the Earl of Oxford was to fend his fervants 
to attend on the Lord Rich at thofe executions. They 
were either afraid of tumults, and that the people would 

_refcue the prifoners out of the Sheriffs’ hands ; or it was 
‘only to grace thofe triumphs of theirs over hereéfy, as is 
now practifed where the inquifition obtains. 
> Juné the ninth, letters were fent to the Lord North, 

f ey) and 
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800K and others, to torture fuch obftinate perfons as would not 
Il. —_confefs at their difcretion’ and another to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower to the fame effect. Whether this was for 
Seine concealing heretics, or fpreading falfe news, does not ap- 
tortureat Peat: but whatever it was, this putting people, not at 
difcretion, all conviéted of any crime, to the torture at difcretion, 
becaufe they were thought obftinate, was a large ftep 
towards the rigour of an inquifition. This month feveral 
were ordered to be burnt in Suffex and Kent, and the 
gentlemen of the county to attend at the executions; , 
and thofe that attended received thanks from the Coun- 
cil for their zeal. Eri eee DN 
‘The Queen Jt was given out that the Queen had faid, fhe could 
fill looked never be happily: delivered, till all thé heretics then in 
vered ofa prifon were burnt; and in all paffports that were given 
child. to go beyond fea, it was put in as a condition, that they 
fhould avoid all heretics, or places infected with herefy. 
They feem to have had fome praétices in their heads 
at that time; for a woman declared before witnefles af- 
terwards, in the year 1568, to Fox, who relates it again, 
that fhe being delivered of a boy, near Alderfgate, on 
June the eleventh, 1555, the Lord North and another 
Lord came to her, and with great offers defired her child 
of her, and told her fhe need take. no care for it, for it 
fhould be well provided for, if fhe would {wear fhe never 
had fuch a child; and after fome women came to her, 
one of whom they, faid was to be the rocker, But the 
would not by any means part with her child. This hay- 
ing happened at the very time that the Queen feemed 
to be every day looking for her delivery, may give juft 
‘fufpicions of ill defigns, and may thew us that it was no 
new thought in the Papifts, fome few years ago, to put 
an impoftor’ upon us, for their own fupport and our 
ruin. : i ualeeg “i 
Plots pre- In the beginning of July, an information being brought 
tended. of a commotion defigned in Suffex, judges were fent to 
proceed in it according to law, and twelve perfons were | 
brought up as guilty of a confpiracy; but the matter drop- 
ped. Bird, Bifhop of Chefter, who had been deprived for 
his marriage, thought fit to repent; and Bonner made him 
his fuffragan, and appointed him to preach before him: 
he chofe for his text thofe words, Thou art Peter; but,- 
whether his confcience {mote, or his memory failed him, 
he could go no farther than the text, fo that the matter 
turned to the triumph of the other party. ©. 
July the ninth, the Bifhop of London was einai to 
. : ; urn 
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burn’ three condémned héretics, and to proceed againft{ BOOK 
the reft. At this time Pole thought it became himto  "l- 
write to Cranmer; but he writes with fo much declama- 
tion and affertion, and fo little proof, infulting the poor pri-  *5°5 
foner, though with a thew of tendernefs, that the letter 

does but very little honour to his memory. 

. July the eleventh, there was a talk again of commo- 

tions, and the Sheriffs had orders to watch them; and 
informations were brought of a confpiracy in Effex and 
Suffolk, and of another in Dorfetfhire ; and on the fixth 

of Auguft thanks were fent the Lord of Oxford and Lord 

Rich, and Juftices in Effex, for their care; and they 

were ordered to proceed in examining into the late in- 

tended confpiracy, and to bring the offenders before 

them : if it was treafon, they were to faffer as traitors ; 

or if it was not, they were to punifh them according to 

the ftatutes. 

Auguftt the twenty-eighth, notice was given to the The Pope’s 
Sheriffs and Juftices, that the King was going to Flanders, bull for re- 
In September, the ambaffadors that had been fent to pee 
Rome came back, and brought with them a bull of the lands. 
Pope’s, erecting Ireland into a kingdom, and beftowing 
the. title of King of Ireland on the crown of England ; 
which bull was accepted here, and fent over to Ireland 
to be publithed there.. It-feems the infolent Pope would _ 
not give audience on powers from the King and Queen 
of England and Ireland, pretending that none could 
affume the title of King, but as derived from him; and 
our, minifters knew too well the bigotry of the Englifh 
Court to difpute the matter. But their main errand was 
to get a confirmation of the fettlement of church-lands 
made in Parliament by Cardinal Pole; which was’ not 
only-refufed, but a bull publifhed, that in effeét repealed 
it all. It begins with fetting forth how former Popes 
had condemned all alienations of church-lands on what 
pretence foever ; and goes on, that many having poffeffed 
themfelves of lands belonging to the Church, under pre- 
tence of alienations, and continuing in that poffeffion, by 
which the incumbents are great fufferers, and the Popes, 
who ufed to fupply poor ftrangers out of thofe lands, are 
no longer able to do it, and can fcarce maintain them- 
felves and their families; which is a great offence to God, 
reproach to the Clergy, and fcandal to the faithful ; 
therefore the Pope, by virtue of the fulnefs of the apofto- 
lic power, annuls all alienations or impropriations, or 
“leafes for lives, or beyond three years; or exchanges and 
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farms of city lands, goods, or rights, belonging any way 
to the Church, to sis by hema foovtr si i hac “he 
Popes or Cardinals, without the folemnities required by | 
law ; though confirmed by oaths, or eftablifhed by long 
preforiptions: all thefe are made void by the apoftolic 
authority, and the poffeffors of fuch lands are to be com- 
pelled to make fatisfaGtion for all the mean profits re- 
ceived; and all judges are required to give judgment 
conformable to this bull. - Dated July the twelfth. All 
that the Englith ambafladors could obtain toward foften- 
ing this matter, that England was not named, nor the. 
late fettlement fulminated againft particularly. By this 
it appeared how fraudulently that tranfaction for fecur- 
ing the abbey-lands to the poffeffors was carried on. 

Pope Paul preffed mightily the fetting up of inquifitions 
every where; and it is probable that the King or his 
Spanith minifters made the Court of England fentible that) 
that was the only fure method of rooting out herefy. 


‘They had already fet up torturing at difcretion, and now 


by ‘another ftep they had brought the matter much 
nearer.. In March this year inftruCtions had been given 
to the jultices of peace, to have one or more honeft men 
in every parith, fecretly to bring their informations of 
the behaviour of the inhabitants.’ One of thefe was di- 
re&ted to the Earl of Suffex, who ated with a fuperlative | 
degree of zeal. He fent up accounts of all his proceed- 
ings on thofe inftruétions ; and as to this matter of the 
informers he anfwers, that it was agreed, that the juftices. 
of peace, in their feveral limits, fhall fecretly call to them 
one or more honeft and fecret men, as they think good, 
and command them by oath, or otherwife, as they fee fit, 
fecretly to fearch‘out fuch perfons as behave themfelves _ 
ill in charch, or idly, or defpife by words the King and 
Queen’s proceedings, or go to make any ftir, or unlawful © 
gathering together of the people, or tell any feditious 


tales or news to excite the people; and that thefe in- 


formations fhall be given fecretly to the fame juttices ; 
and the juflices fhall call fuch accufed perfons before 
them, and examine them, without declaring by whom 
they are accufed; and upon their examination fha’ 
punith them according totheir diferetion.” 

This is juft the method of the court of inquifition, to 
have fworh {pies every where, upon whole fecret inforim- 


- ation perfons are taken up; and are afked, firt, why the 


are brought thither ? and then tortured till they fell a 
that the inquifitors: defire-to know, either againft ee 
war E elves, 
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’ felves, or others, but are neither fuffered to know what Book 
is informed againft them, nor who the informers are, Ul. 
Arbitrary torture, and now fecret informers, feemed to 
be two great fteps to prepare the nation for a regular 1£55- 
inquifition. Hae PRES 

In September there were hopes given of the King’s 

cotning back, and Sir Richard Southwell was fent to at- 
tend him. A paper was caft into a houfe at Fulham, ‘in- 
_ timating fome ill defigns in Effex; which being brought 
to the Council, they fent order into that county to fee 
what foundations there were for it. 
_ September the twelfth, Brooks, Bithop of Gloucefter, cranmer 
Cardinal Puteo’s fi ub-delegate, who was the Pope’s delegate steam 
to try Cranmer, (it feeming indecent that Pole, who was *2%"* 
- to be his fucceffor, fhould be his judge,) came to Oxford, 
with Martin and Scory, the King and Queen’s commif- 
fioners, to demand juftice aleagett Cranmer, exhibiting 
articles againft him. Cranmer made a long apology for 
himfelf, and, among others, faid, that the lofs of his pro- 
motion grieved him not, but that he thanked God for it: 
but what grieved him moft; he faid, was to fee all the 
pains and trouble that King Henry and himfelf had 
taken, to retrieve the authority of the Kings of England, 
_and to vindicate the nation from the bafenefs and incon- 
_ venience of a foreign yoke, now loft; and to fee the 

King and Queen in their own realm become his accufers 
before a foreign power: if he had tranfgreffed the law, 
they had authority fufficient to punith him, and he thould 
willingly fubmit to it. After examining him, they re- 
quired him to go to Rome within eighty days to anfwer 
in perfon : he faid, he’ was willing to go, if the King and. 
Queen would fend him. 

O&ober the fixteenth, Ridley and Latimer fuffered 
martyrdom ; and Gardiner, who was impatient till he 
pes the news, foon after he heard it was Rruck with 
an illnefs, of which he died, after languithing fome time. 

__ Cranmer was now to be offered up. The Court of 
Rome would not allow his fee to be vacant by his’ at- 
tainder, till he was deprived by acommiffion from Rome. 
_A mock procefs was carried on for eighty days at Rome 
againft him, in which it was falfely faid, that he did not 
care to appear; upon which he was judged contumacious, 
and then a formal fentence was given in the Pope’s name, 
and he was judged an obftinate Fepetlas and deprived, and 

delivered over to the fecular arm; and a commiffion 
came over to the Bifhops of London and Ely to degrade 
him, 
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him. His repentarice and conftaney to the laft, and his - 
holding his hand in the fire till it almoft burnt aways 
are all mentioned by Thuanus, fo that the truth of the 
facts cannot be difputed, ~ et 
The Privy Council were concerned to fee his paper of 
recantation printed, and ordered all the copies to be 
burnt. Pole, in his letter to Cranmer, owns his mild-, 
nefs and unblameablenefs of life; and though he throws 
off thefe charaéters as of no importance, yet his men- 
tioning them fhews they were true. Ridley, in a letter 
to Grindal, fays, he fhewed how well he deferved the 
reat character of the chief Paftor and Archbithop of this 
hurch. . And if it had not been for his too feeble com- 
pave in King Henry’s time, and this laft unhappy flip, 
e would have-been one of the greateft patterns in hiftory. 
His humility, meeknefs, and charity; his contempt of 
wealth and greatnefs; his labours in fearching into all 
ecclefiattical authors, both ancient and modern, out of 
which he made collections on all matters of divinity, 
with his own hand, make him defervedly the admiration 


_ of all that know his charaéter. All the vexations he went 


Proceedings 
in Convo- 
cation. 


through, which were ended with a cruel death, he re- 
ceived at the hands of perfons whom he had faithfully and 
effectually’ ferved: for he had both ferved the Queen, 
and reconciled her to her father; and had fhewed par- 
ticular favour to Thirleby and others, that coneurred now 
to finifh this tragedy. vig. bie Charleen 

But to return to public affairs. The Convocation fat 
this year with the Parliament; and the Lower Houfe were 
defired by Bonner to name eight or ten perfons to hear 
fome fecret propofitions from the King and Queen, and 
Cardinal, for the good of the kingdom and Church, 
Upon that they chofe the Prolocutor and ten more; and 
to thefe the Bifhop of Ely propofed to offer the Queen 
a fubfidy of eight fhillings in the pound, to be paid in 
four years, in return for the favour fhe had fhewn the 
Clergy, in forgiving the firft-fruits and tenths, and re- 
floring the impropriations of benefices to the Church, 
that by the diffolution of monafteries had been vefted in 
the crown. During this Convocation, the Clergy of York 
were joined with them, and fo they made together a 
national fynod ; for which the Cardinal took out a li- © 
cenfe under the Great Seal. In this fynod the Cardinal 
fet himfelf with fuch zeal to remove abufes, that many. 


of the Clergy wifhed him in Rome again. =~ >) 
There is a letter of Mafon’s, which gives adumacrt 
o 
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of a treaty fet on foot this fummer, between the Emperor go ok 
and King of France, in which the Queen was mediator, ML 
and Pole and Gardiner were fent over to Calais in order 
to it; and the Conftable and Cardinal of Lorrain were to '535- 
meet them; but the Pope’s death made it:neceflary to 
fend that Cardinal to’Rome: what progrefs was made 
in the treaty does not appear. He tells of a defign to 
convert Wetiminfter into an abbey, which the Dean 
and Prebendaries mightily oppofed, and chiefly Dr. Cole, 
who affirmed, that monks were not inftituted by Chritt, 
as he faid Priefts were: but the Court, he fays, were re- 
folved upon it. He fays, that the Princes of Germany 
were much alarmed at Cardinal Morone’s coming to Aus- 
bourg; but that the Emperor had fent fuch powers to his 
brother Ferdinand, that his coming was like to be with- 
out effect. , 
- Mafon writes afterwards from the Diet, that matters 
of religion had not»been quite fettled, but were to con- 
tinue as they were till next meeting ; and it was provided 
that all parties fhould live according to their own religion, 
The Emperor feemed refolved not to confent to this. He 
writes, that the marriage of the Bithops and Clergy had 
been earneftly demanded, but was utterly refufed to be 
allowed of. - : 
- On the feventh of January, a letter was fent to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Coventry, requiring them to 
choofe fome grave Catholic man for their Mayor that 
year ; and three were named, one of which they were to 
- choofe. : 
On the fourteenth, a very fingular kind of a letter was 
written to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London 3 or- 
dering them to take care, that, when any heretic fhall be 
hereafter executed, there be a great number of officers 
and others appointed, to fee fuch as fhall comfort, aid, 
or praife the offenders, or behave themfelves to the ill ex- 
- ample of others, and to apprehend and commit them to | 
ward; and to give order that no houfeholder {fuffer any 
apprentice or fervant of his to be abroad at fuch time, 
other than fuch their matter fhall anfwer for. Philpot 
had fuffered about a month before this with great con- 
ftancy and heroic courage ; and he being a man hiehly 
efteemed, it is probable that the people fhewed a more 
than ordinary concern at his fufferigs, which drew this 
inhuman letter from the Council ; for they had none to 
execute at that time. ; , 
. While 'thefe things were doing in England, the fcene 
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BOOK abroad was much changed by the refignation of Charles 
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Charles the 


the Fifth to his fon Philip. He firft refigned to him all 
the dominions derived from the houfe of Burgundy, and 
then the crown of Spain, and all that belonged to it. 


Fifth’s re- And January. the feverteenth, letters were written to all 
fignation of the ftates and cities in Spain, intimating this. He owns 


Spain, 


Reafons to 


think he 


died a Pro- 


, teftant. 


in thefe, what he had always denied to the Germans, 


- that all his wars, there had been undertaken on the ac» 


-count of religion, to bring all Chriftendom to peace and 


unity, and to fettle every thing in a General Council: 
but that he had been interrupted in this; the German 
Princes having been drawn into a league with the French 
King, againft their oaths and fidelity to him, and attacked 
him. both. by fea and land; and the French, having pro- 
cured the Turks to fall upon him im Hungary, where he 
was forced to bring an army, and keep the field fo long, 
that it had brought upon him many painful infirmities : 
this had fo deftroyed his health, that he was not able to 
bear the weight of affairs any longer. And therefore as 
foon as he weak fettled his fon’s marriage, he brought him 
over to him, that he might communicate to him fuch: 
things as were neceflary for him to know, and then re- 
figned to him the crown of Caftile and Leon with all 
their appurtenances, which are more amply contained 
in inftruments which he had figned of the fame date with 
this letter. He trufted that he would govern them well, 
and that they would obey him faithfully, in the fame 
manner as if God had taken bim to his mercy, and as 
they had done to him during his reign. inp 
Soon after this he retired to the place where he had 
defigned to fpend the reft of his days, and there is great 
reafon to think he applied him to ferious reflections on 
religion. He knew all the corruptions and tricks of the 
Court of Rome, and. the artifice with which the Council 
of Trent had been managed. he knew all the grounds 
on which the Lutherans and the reformed in Germany - 


built their pace ore but bufinefs and intereft, and the. 


prejudice. of education, had blinded him. hitherto. But 
now that he was at full leifure, and paffion and intereft 
had no more power over him, there are great prefump- 
tions that he became perfuaded of the reformed religion. 
All that» had been about him in his retirement were foon 

after his death clapped up in the inquifition, and burnt. » 
Auguftin Cafal, his- preacher, was burnt at Valladolid, 
with thirteen more, in the year 1559. His Confeffor, 
Conflantine Pontius, was taken up likewife by’the =. 
. . tion 


~ 
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fition for being a Proteftant. He died in prifon, probably Book 
of the torture they put him. to; but his bones and effigies . UL 
were burnt before King Philip at Seville. And fo were 
the bones. of the, learned, Egidius, who had been named 1554 
to the bithopric of Tortofa by the Emperor Charles. At 

the fame time eighteen more were burnt for being Pro- 
teftants: andthe hiftery of the inquifition tells us, that 

if the holy tribunal, Ne cae ftopped thefe reformers, the 
Proteftant religion had run through all Spain like wild- 

fire, people of atl degrees and fexes being at. that time 
wonderfully: difpofed to. embrace it., 

The. moft,eminent,of them all was Bartholomew de 
Caranzay ia Dominican, who had been Confeffor to King 
Philip and.Queen; Mary, and had been by her recom. - 
mended to the arechbithopric of Toledo. He had aiffifted 
Charles inthe lafuminutes of his life, and, fome months 
after his: death, was confined to his palace at Tor de 
Laguna by the inquifition, on fufpicion of his being a 
Protettant’> and after ftaying there feven years, be was 
carried) to, Rome, and kept ten years a prifoner in the 
caitle off St. Angelo, and at laft was condemned as one 
fufpected of herefy. All this laid together makes it 
probable that Charles himfelf was pofieffed with that 
dogtrine which was fo much, fpread among thefe who 
were then. moft about him. 

. Mezeray tells. us, that King Philip, on his. arrival in 
Spain, caufed: many to be burnt for heretics in his own 
prefence;. both at Seville and Valladolid, and that, if re- 

rts may be believed, he intended to have burnt his 
father's bones for herefy ; and was hindered only by this 
confideration, that, if his-father was a heretic, he had for- 
feited his dominions, and had no right to refign them to 
hisfon > : : 

But to return from this digreffion. to the aflairs of Eng-'The me- 
land, There are two papers without date, which. fhew thod is 
in what-method'the Council was to proceed; which were (oh 

rebably, written. either at King Philip’s going beyand her afaus. 
Seals or at» this time when he had the Spanifh monarchy 
put in his hands. One of them is a memorial of what- 
the Queen was to recommend to the Council, writtenin 
Cardinal! Pole’s. hand. She was to put them in mind of 
the charge: the King gave them at his: departure, which 
was; to) be rehearfed: to. them; and was perhaps the fol- 
lowing paper: {he was to defire them to. attend at Court, 
the matters to be treated of being of great weight, and 
they. were: to fend what was. propofed to the. King, to 

mpve know 
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ticularly they were to fend over to the King that very 
day the refolution of the Council, concerning what was 
to be propofed in the Parliament. And fince the King 
delayed his coming over, they were to confider whether 
it would be any prejudice to her affairs to delay the Par- 
liament till Candlemas, and whether money would not 
be wanted, in the mean while, for fetting out thips, both 
for the Emperor’s paffage into Spain, and for the King’s 
return, and for paying the debts. She was to charge 


them to call in her debts, as the beft way to clear what 


fhe owed to others; and was to offer them authority to 
do it effectually ; and they were to inform her every 
week what was paid in, and what order was taken for. 
the reft: and thofe who had any commiffion to execute 
any matter were at the end of a week to inform the 
Council what progrefs they had made; .and the Council 
was to begin no new matter the fecond week, till they 
were informed of what was done the former week. ‘Thus 
was the poor woman to be taught what fhe was to fay ; 
for of herfelf fhe feemed capable to think of nothing, but 
how to deftroy heretics, abd extirpate herefy. Z 
The other paper is in Latin, and feems to have been 
that which the King left behind him. It appoints a felect 
committee, to whom the fpecial care of matters of ftate 
and revenue, and the weighty affairs of the kingdom, were 
to be referred ; and they were conftantly to attend, and 
were the fame with what is now called the Cabinet Coun- 
cil. The perfons named in it were the Cardinal, (in all 
great. matters, and when he could conveniently come,) 
the Chancellor, the Treafurer, the Earl of Arundel, Earl 
of Pembroke, Bifhop of Ely, Lord Paget the Comptroller, 
and Petre the Secretary. They were defired to lay afide 
all their differences and quarrels, and amicably to coun- 
fel fuch things as might tend ‘to the glory of God, and 
the honour and good of the crown and singdom ; and 
they were to inform the Queen, at leaft thrice a week, 
of all their confultations and actings. Particularly they 


_ were to confider when the Parliament fhould meet, and 


what fhould be there propofed, and to put it in writing ; 
and on Sundays they were to communicate to the whole 
Council fuch matters as they fhould think convenient to 


be laid before them. They were to take f{pecial care for © | 
- the payment of debts, for the retrenching of expence, for 


the good management of the Queen’s effate, revenues, 
and cuftoms, and for the adminiftration of juftice, Thefe 
‘eh were 


& 
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were the orders ; how they were obferved does not appear. 
The Queen herfelf never came to Council, and the Car- 
dinal very feldom : the Board was always very thin; often 
not above three or four were there. 

Now we return to give an account of what is found 
in the Council-book. In January thanks were ordered 
to Lord Willoughby and others in Lincolnfhire. Upon 
the condemning of fome heretics, the Council had been 
applied to, to fee if a pardon fhould be offered them be- 
fore execution; but they found fo few inclined to accept 
it, that they would not expofe the Queen’s pardon to any 
farther contempt, and fo they were ordered to proceed 
according to the laws without delay. Letters were like- 
wife, fent to feveral Sheriffs, ordering them, though the 
prifoners fhould be acquitted by law, yet to detain them 
in cuftody till they fhould hear from the Earl of Suffex. . 

In February the Council was alarmed with a play to 

. be aéted at Shrovetide, to which many were to come, 
and they ordered Lord Rich to examine into it, and ftop 
it; and a little after he had thanks for ftopping it: he 
had the ators in prifon; but upon his giving them a 
good charatter, they were ordered to be fet at liberty, 
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and he was to have an eye on all fuch meetings. Several _ 


enquiries were made at this time after feditious books ; 
and feveral commitments made on that account. 

This month an order was fent to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower to torture two perfons at difcretion; and a like 
order was afterwards fent him in the June following. It 
feems at this time they expected the King’s coming over, 
for the firft of June the Lord Admiral was ordered to 
attend him. 

Wotton, who was then ambaflador in France, wrote 
over that feveral heretics fled over into France, and were 
there well received ; particularly that Henry. Dudley 
and Chriftopher Athton were plotting there againft the 
Queen : upon which he was ordered to demand them to 
be feized, and delivered to her officers. 


He wrote likewife that the heretics took great advan- The Pope 
tage from the new war that the Pope had engaged the difpentes 
French King to make on the King, after a truce of five i" “8° 


French 


years had been fworn to by both Kings. But the Pope King’s 
fent a Legate into France, to perfuade that King to begin oath. 


the war, and difpenfe with his oath. This difpenfing 
with the oaths of Princes gave fuch offence to every body, 
that it has not been publicly put in practice fince that 
time.. But the Proteftant Princes in Germany believe 
of. Mm aa that 
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that fuch a power is fecretly lodged with the confeffors 
of the Popifh Princes, and therefore in their dealings with 
thofe Princes take their word, but never put any thing 
to their oath. For they feem to reckon themfelves bound 
by their word as men, and members of human fociety ; 
but they think their oaths, being aéts of religion, belong 
to their. confeffors to tel] them how far they were bound 
to keep them, and when they might lawfully break them. 
But we have had inftances in our days of Princes profeff- 
ing the reformed religion, to the reproach of the Re- 
formation, declaring themfelves freed from their leagues 
and alliances, for no better reafon than becaufe they 
thought fit to declare fo. a0 ; 

Pole was now in his fynod endeavouring to bring the 
Clergy to their duty. . In December they examined The 
Inflitution of a Chriftian Man; and fome were appointed 
to prepare a Book of Homilies; and a tranflation of the 
New Teftament was ordered ; and the feven Sacraments 
were treated of. The Cardinal fent an order to the Pro- 
locutor, to intimate to the Clergy, that they fhould con- 
firm no leafes made of their benefices ; probably in obe- 
dience to the Pope’s bull, that condemned all leafes for 
above three years. ye atl me teee 

In January propofitions were made. for having fchools 
in all cathedral: churches. Pole found that the tafte of — 
knowledge which had been raifed in the nation was not 
eafy to be extinguifhed ; and therefore he feemed to think 
it beft to allow them fuch a degree of knowledge as 
might be eafily governed, and kept within bounds. This 
fynod petitioned the Queen for maintaining their liberties 
and immunities ; but on what account, or with what effect,, 
does not appear. Pole prorogued the fynod to the tenth 
of November, and thence to the tenth of May, that the 
Bifhops might have time to make their vifitations, \in 
which they were to take an exaét’ account of all eccle- 
fiattical goods: from the tenth of May it was again pro- 
rogued to the tenth of November, on account of the great 


Piofecution penury and dearth. July the twenty-eighth, the Coun- 


ef heretics, 


 fpreaders of feditious reports, with whom he is defired 


cil, hearing of fome naughty books concealed in the 
Duchefs of Suffolk’s houfe, ordered the Bifhop of Lincoln 
to fearch for them, and fend them up. The nineteenth, 
the Council was alarmed with reports of confpiracies in 
Suffolk and Effex.; and orders were fent. to enquire into- 
them. Auguft the twenty-firft, thanks were ordered to, 
the Earl of Suffex, for his diligence in apprehending: the 
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to proceed according to the Jaws; and a letter was or- BOOK 
dered to the Bithop of Norwich, to apprehend and punifh =H. 
fuch lewd priefts as were married, and repaired to their 
wives. The twenty-third, thanks were ordered to the 155¢ 
Lord Darcey for apprehending fuch as ufed conventicles 
and readings about Harwich ; and they were to be fined, 
-and bound over to appear before the Bifhop of London, 
who was ordered to sae them to the Church, or order 
them according to the laws. September the fourth, the 
Earl of Suffex having moved that offenders fhould be pro- 
ceeded againft by martial law,, was thanked for his zeal, 
and told, that though they deferved fuch ufage, yet it 
was thought beft to punifh them as the laws order ; but 
that, after they had had their punifhment, he fhould keep 
_ them in prifon, and in irons, till they fhould know them- 
felves, and their. duty: and the fifteenth, he and the 
_ other juftices of Norfolk were thanked for their diligence 
in punifhing one Long. us 
At this time they were alarmed with the danger Calais Calais in 
might be int fo a ftate. of the fortifications, and. what @oser of 
was neceffary to maintain the place, was laid before the phe nondsof 
Council; but the giving orders was delayed till the King’s the French. 
coming, which was then expected daily. 
Privy-feals, to the number of one thoufand, at one 
hundred pounds apiece, were at this time fent about 
every where for the loan of money; but it came in very 
flowly. O&ober the fixth;, a letter was fent to the Earl 
of Suflex at Calais, to fearch for fome that had fled thi- 
ther from England; probably they were heretics. The 
feventh, Lady Throgmorton begged leave of the Council 
‘to fend fome fupply of money.to her hufband in France, 
which was. granted for once, provided it did not exceed 
_ forty crowns: it feems the way of exchange was much 
befet, when fo fmall a fum could not be fent without 
leave. November the feventeenth, the Bifhop of London 
was ordered to take and punifh a companion of him that 
was called Trudge-over ; and they complain to him, that 
two perfons charged with herefy had been releafed by 
him,'and were now grown.worle than ever, And in a 
‘book, that feems to be the minutes-of the Council, it is 
entered, that twenty-four perfons were difcharged by 
him who were ftill rank heretics. : * ate 
> Our fleet was at this time fo fmall, that r4o0o/. being 
ordered for repairing, furnifhing, and viCtualling it, they 
. \ reckoned 1oooo/. a a afterwards would anfwer “every 
- thing that was neceflary. On the nineteenth of February, 1557. 
a Mm2 one 
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BOOK one was ordered to be proceeded againtt for fome deteft- 
lil. able words, not fit to fe heard; and only fuch part of 
them were to be opened as might ferve for evidence to 
«557. the jury. The twenty-firft, complaints were made of a 
jailor that fuffered heretics to go about freely, The 
twenty-fourth the Queén expected the King hourly, and 
the Admiral and others were ordered to attend him, An 
ambaflador came at this time from Ruffia, and landed in 
the north of Scotland. Several orders are entéred likewile 
‘about Lord Sturton and his fervants, three of which were 

to be hanged in chains. . 
Anaccount . In the former hiftory the Queen was commended for 
ofLord her firmnefs in not pardoning the Lord Sturton, for fo 
Sturton's heinous a ctimé as mutdering a father and his fon in his 
‘ own houfe: but it feems the ftory, as it has been handed 
down by very old people in Wilthire, is very different. 
The day before the execution was appointed, a report 
was fet about, that a pardon was coming downs; upon 
which the Sheriff came to the Earl of Pembroke for ad- 
vice, who was then at Wilton, The Earl was much 
troubled at it; and fearing left fome fuch meflage might 
come from Court, fhut bis gates very early, and ordered 
them not to be opened till next morning. Lord Sturton’s. 
fon came down with the order, but finding the gates of 
- Wilton could not be opened, rode over to his father with 
the news. In the night the Sheriff came fecretly to 
Salifbury, and when the fon was gone to Wilton in the 
morning, where he thought the Sheriff ftill was, he 
brought his men together, and executed the Lord before 
his fon could come back with his pardon, This is fet 
down from thofe whofe authors, upon the authority of 
their grandfathers, gave an entire credit to it. It is not 
utiikely that fo meritorious a man as Lord Sturton was, 
who had protefted againft every thing done in King Ed- 
ward’s Parliament, fhould have many to plead for him in 

this his extremity. 

The twentieth of March, the King came to England; | 
and the gentlemen of Kent attended him, and pike 
him with poft-horfes.. In April the Countefs of Suffex, 
who was feparated from her hufband, was feized comin 
over with fufpicious letters, and fent to the Fleet; and. 
_was ordered to be examined ftriétly. Particulars are not 
fet forth, but referred to the minutes in the cheft, It 
feems an invafion in Dorfetfhire by the French was appre- 

 hended; fo orders were fent to make mutters in that 
country, and have them ready, either againft an inyafion, 
fp re moe or 
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er a rebellion ; and three hundred men were fent to Ca- BOO 
lais, with orders about the fortifications. Tk 

June the fourteenth, the Council was alarmed with a 
complaint of naughty plays: whether there was any ‘S55? 
thing in them relating to religion or the government, or 
they only feared fuch a concourfe of people as they 
brought together, does not appear. June the twenty- 
ninth, 2000 men were ordered for Calais and the places 
about it: and foon after, 200 foot and 600 herfe more 
were ordered in all hafte to Calais; and aflurance was 
given, that more fhould quickly follow, There were then 
great apprehenfions of diforders on the borders of Scot- 

Jand, which were wholly in the hands of the French, 

Bonner at this time gave the city of London a difmal a tevere 
fpectacle ; thirteen perfons were burnt at Stratford in one profecu- 
fire: he had condemned fixteen ; but Pole hearing there "°" 
was hopes of working on three of them, got an order to 
have them put in his hands; and he prevailed fo on two 
of them, that they abjured, and he obtained their pardon 
of the King and Queen: their abjuring is called in the 
pardon that pafled for them @ mof extraordinary thing. 

But it feems the Cardinal was not always {fo mild to- 
wards hereties, for this year he had ordered the heretics 
to be proceeded againft in his diocefe, and July the fe- 
venth fent a Sigenificavit of fome of them to be delivered 
to the fecular arm. 

Some of the writers of that time call him the Whip 
and Ewecutioner of the Church of England. And the vi- 
fitors he fent to Oxford were not only to reftore the 
Pope’s authority, but to enquire whether any neglected 
the Pope’s ceremonies ; and if they found the leaft ful- 
givige againft any, they were without delay to eject them, 

hey raged againft many in the Univerfity, and burnt in 
the maar elise numbers of Bibles and other books. 

The fame feverities were ufed at Cambridge, The nation The nation 
began every where to grow fick of thefe cruelties ; and ‘ifliked this 
the great promoter of them, the Earl of Suflex, died in 
March this year, ei 

Complaints were brought againft feveral Sheriffs and 
Magiftrates of towns, that when heretics were delivered 
to them by the Ordinary, they had delayed the execu- 
tion: fo they were required to fignify what it was that 
made them {top their ufual proceedings. The Sheriff of 
Effex was afterwards fined ten, Raande: Bas ufe his deputy 
had refpited an execution at Colechefler, a NY 

Auguft the third, thanks were ordered to Serjeant 

. Mm 3 Brown 
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800k Brown for his proceeding with Trudge-over, and or- 
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Bonner 


calledon by 
the Council 
to be fevere. 


ders given how to difpofe of his head and quarters. 
Many were ordered to be proceeded againft for writing 
and fpreading feditious books. The Lord Rich always — 
continued to give the Council notice before any execu- 
tion, and fo laid the odium of the feverity on them ; fo’ 
they wrote tohim to proceed according to law, and not 
to trouble them any more on thofe occafions.- . 

They were at this time very angry at the election ofa _ 
bad Mayor at Calais, at fo critical a time, and threatened’ 
them of Calais with bringing their charter in queftion 
for fuch an ele&tion. _ ees ei . 

Augutft the fifteenth, upon the news of the defeat of 

the French at St. Quintin’s, and on the fecond of Sep- 
tember, when St. Quintin’s was taken, orders were given 
to have rejoicings in the city. 
_ Auguft the twenty-fourth, letters were ordered to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Briftol, requiring them to con- 
form. themfelves in frequenting fermons, proceffions, and 
other ceremonies, and not to abfent themfelves as they 
had done of late, nor expect the Dean and Chapter to 
come with their crofs and fetch them out of the city, 
which was unfeemly. On the fixth of October, news 
came of the peace between the King and the Pope ; and 
rejoicings were again ordered in the city. © — 

The Council was now much taken up about the loans’ 


and privy-feals. Their cruelties to the heretics had fo 


moved the compaffion and turned the fpirit of the nation 
againft them, that they were afraid of calling a Parlia- 
ment, though the ftate of affairs, and want of money, made 
it fo needful : fo they tried other ineffectual ways of raif-’ 


ing money, which increafed the nation’s jealoufy more 


than it added to the Queen’s treafure. _ . 
Bonner was again quickened by another letter, to pro- 
ceed againft heretics: upon which, he fent Dr. Chedfey 
to Colchefter ; who tells him, in a letter he wrote to‘him,: 
that he had found there heretics, Anabaptifts, and unruly 
perfons, fuch as the like was never heard. There is in 
the minute-book an account of one Benbridge, who of- 
fering to recant, the Sheriff had delayed execution; for 
which he was chid; and the Bifhop of Winchefter was: 


_ ordered to examine whether his converfion was: fincere 


or not. Here this Council-book ends; for the laft paflage’ 
in it relates to religion, (as indeed there is almoft nothing 


_ elfe in it at all, but proceedings againft herefy,) and is a 


letter to the Bifhop of London, requiring him to proceed 
pare NG accord- 
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according to law againft one John Rough, a Scottifh BOOK 
minifter, whom they had fent to Newgate. HIE. 
This cruelty, which fhewed itfelf in all parts of the 
nation, with the haughtinefs of the King, and the fhame- '°57" 
ful lofs of Calais, made the government be univerfally 
hated and contemned. A book publifhed in Queen Fliza- 
beth’s time, corrected, if not written, by Burleigh, en- 
titled, The Executions for Treafon, counts four hundred per- 
fons that fuffered publicly in Queen Mary’s days, befides 
thofe fecretly murdered in prifon ; twenty of thefe Bifhops 
and dignified Clergymen; fixty of them women, and more 
than forty children, fome big with child, one child born 
in the fire, thrown in again and burnt. ; 
_ It does not appear that the Bifhops or Clergy fhewed 
any great inclination to entertain Pole’s project for re-_ 
forming abufes; or took much pains to reduce the people - 
by the way of inftruction. All that is found this way is 
an inftruction of Bonner’s to his diocefe in 1555; and 
another of Watfon, Bifhop of Lincoln, to his in the year 
1558. Bonner in his did not think fit to leave out the 
fecond Commandment, as is done in moft of the cate- 
_ chifms of the Church of Rome, becaufé the people here’ 
_ had been ufed to hear fo much of it; fo he gave in his 
own way, and inftead of the words, nor wor/bip them, he 
gave it thus, zor adore them with God’s honour. : 
The Pope hated Pole, and took all occafions to exprefs 
his difpleafure of him ; all the Bifhop’s bulls in this reign 
run in the ftyle of Papal provifions, that the Pope, by his 
apoftolical authority, provided the perfon to the fee, and 
fet him over it; without any mention of the Queen’s re- 
commending, or of the Chapter’s electing. Upon this 
the Bifhop renounced every claufe in his bull that was 
in any fort prejudicial to the crown, and fo he had the 
cuftody of the temporalities given to him. ny 
There was a Convocation in January 155%: Harpsfield Proceedings 
was chofen Prolocutor. Bonner, as the Cardinal’s com- in Convo- 
miflary, propofed heads of reformation ; and the Lower"? was 
Houfe defired leave to offer their propofitions. In Fe- 
bruary they granted a fubfidy of eight fhillings in the 
pound, tobe paid in four years. Complaint was made > 
ofa want of Priefts to ferve the cures: to remedy this, 
it was propofed, that no Prieft fhould be taken to ferve. 
in the wars; that the Bifhops might unite fmall benefices, 
to be ferved by turns; that the parifhioners of chapels of 
eafe might be obliged to come to the parifh-church, till 
Spee ate > Mm 4_ i curates . 
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BOOK curates could be provided; and that Bifhops might be 
, li. authorized by the Pope’ to ordain out. of the feafons. 
Then the Convocation was prorogued to the eleventh of - 
1558. November, and thence to the feventeenth, on which day 
the Queen died. ’ 
Ageneral But now to open the ftate of the nation: Calais was 
treaty of Joft, and the nation fo exhaufted, that it was hard to fup- 
aad i rt the government ; the two favourites of the Kings of 
pened, POFL shes , : g 
France and Spain were clergymen, the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain, and the Bifhop of Arras, They found that the war 
neceflarily put a {top to the extirpating of herefy; fo they 
- projected a peace, that the Kings might be at full leifure 
to go on with that work. 2 = 
’. France for that end was willing to make great reftitu- 
tions, but declared pofitively, that they would never part 
with Calais. A treaty was opened, and the Queen fent 
the Earl of Arundel, the Bifhop of Ely, and Dean Wotton 
to it, to treat in her name. It feems they had no hopes 
of the reftoring of Calais, fo they moved the Council to 
lay it before the Parliament: in anfwer to which, the 
Council wrote to the ambaffadors on the eighth of No- 
vember; they tell them, that it was beft not to break it 
to the whole‘ Houfe, but to the nobility and fome of the 
graver fort firft: but before they would take that ftep, 
they had afked the Queen’s mind; fhe thought it beft 
to lay it firft before the King; and therefore they fent 
them a letter to deliver to the King, and were refolved 
to ftay for his anfwer before they went any farther: they 
write, that the Queen was ftill fick and weak ; they hoped 
_ for her amendment, but were driven to fear the worft. 
In a poftfcript they tell them they had received their 
letters, by which they faw the French would not reftore. 
Calais, and that the King had told them, that though 
every thing elfe was agreed between the French and him, 
yet he would agree to nothing, unlefs the Queen was 
fatisfied: therefore they order them to lay before the 
King the importance of leaving Calais in French hands, 
as much to his Low Countries as to England: how much 
it would touch the honour of the King and Queen, and 
make the fubjeéts of this realm uneafy, if all the King’s: 
_ other allies had places reftored to them, and a peace was), 
made without this reftitution, when the war was begun ~ 
at the King’s requeft, and for his fake. Yet, they fay, if 
all other matters are agreed, much were to be endured 
for the wealth of Chriftendom, which was giving up the 
was % ‘ ; ag : it adphae hoeaieniat point, 
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point. They defire a plain and fpeedy anfwer, that they poor | 

may know what to offer to the nobility and Parliament, Ill. 

with relation to this matter. : 
The ambafladors anfwered them, that though the 1558 

French King had faid he would hazard his crown fooner 

_ than part with Calais, yet for all thofe high words they 

did not defpair. The commiffioners of both Kings were 

gone to their mafters to receive their final orders. The 

ambafladors believed, if the King was pofitive for the 
reftoring Calais, the French would agree to it;. but if he 

{poke but faintly of that matter, they would perfift to re- 

fufe it; they had therefore {aid nothing to make the King 

think the Queen or kingdom would confent to a peace 
without that, becaufe their inftructions were exprefs in 
that point. The King always faid he would make no 
peace, unlefs the Queen was fatisfied; fo if fhe infifted on 
that point, they believed the French would reftore Calais 
rather than lofe the view of peace. = 

And whereas they had wrote to them, that if all other 
points were agreed, much were to be endured for the 
peace of Chriftendom ; yet it was hard, that all others 

fhould have reftitution, and poor England bear fo great a 

lofs alone: nor did they think leaving Calais to France 

would procure a fure peace; they thought that the French 
keeping Calais was a fign they did not intend to continue 
the peace, at leaft with England. The French -might 
annoy England on the fide of Scotland, now: that the 

Dauphin had married the Queen of Scots; and it was _ 

not unknown to them what they’pretended by that match, 

probably that was the claiming the crown of England on 
the Queen’s death. Pal: a NRO 

If the French kept Calais, the Englith could neither 

hurt their enemies there, nor affift nor be affifted by their 

_ friends; but were fhut out of Europe, and would be.al- 

ways the lateft in knowing the tranfaétions abroad 3 and 

that place would be a fcourge to England, as it was when 

Edward the Third took it; which made him venture 

through all France from Normandy, with a fmall army, 

_ to befiege it, a greater army following him, through 
which he was forced to fight his way, till at laft he 
routed them at Crefly, and then took the place. The 

_ French would fign any terms to keep that. place; but 

that would be only parchment and wax; and they knew 

by experience what French parchment and wax was. 

They faid, if a war fhould follow between England and 

France, they were not fure Spain would join England: 

“i whereas 
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BOOK whereas now the King could not honourably make peace 
UL without us; and he himfelf faid he would not: fo they 
——— thought it better to continue the war now begun, till . 
1558 Calais was reftored, in conjunétion with the King, than 
to make a peace, and let it go, and then to be forced to 

begin a new one alone. All this they thought themfelves 

bound to lay before the Council. oA 

The Bithop of Ely adds, that: he was with the com- 
miffioners, and found they were not agreed about ‘Corfica 
and Sienna, and that the French infifted on the réftitu- _ 
tion of Navarre, fo that he thought the treaty would be - 

‘broken off without coming toa peace. 

The Earl of Arundel adds, that the Bithop of Arras had 
writ to him, that the French had faid they would con- 
defcend to every thing, rather than yield Calais ; but 
that he had told them, that, without full fatisfaction to 
England, they would not treat with them in any fort ; 
and {fo they parted, in.a manner that looked more like 
a rupture, than a conclufion of the treaty. However the 
ambafladors doubted whether it was about Calais only 
that they differed. This Jetter was writ the day after the 
Queen’s death. Her death freed the Spaniards from that 


ry 


difficulty. CRS 

Arclation | Wenow come to the conclufion of this inglorious reign. 
of theocca- Campana gives an account of the immediate occafion of 
ated the Queen’s death, different from other authors: he fays, 
death. that King Philip, finding he was not like to have children 
~ by her, and her health in an ill ftate, defigned a marriage 
between the Duke of Savoy and the Lady Elizabeth. 

The Queen would never hearken to this; yet, now that 

fhe was declining very faft, he fent over the Duke of Feria, 

to propofe the-match to the Council, without any regard 

to the Queen; and to ufe all. poffible means to bring it 
to a conclufion. The Queen refented this highly, and, 

when the faw it was defigned to force her to it, fell into 

a deep melancholy. The Council did not entertain the 
motion, and the Queen’s death in a few days put anend — 

to it; for it does not appear that he ever propofed it to 
Queen Elizabeth, though he ftayed fome time in Eng-— 

Jand. However true this account be, the nation was 
now delivered from a very fevere and unhappy, though ~ 

fhort. reign; in which no good defign was fet on foot, 
either for the wealth or glory of the nation ; but fuper- 

ftition and cruelty was all that was thought of. Even the 

war, which commonly ufed to flacken feverities, had not 
that effect. here... The Queen delivered herfelf fo up to 
eg 0th yi . her . 
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her confeffor, and had fuch an inexorable hatred againft sooK 
thofe fhe efteemed heretics, that there is but one fingle Ul. 
inftance of a pardon granted to any condemned for eta ; 
and that was at the Cardinal’s interceflion. a 

Providence feemed to allow us to feel in this female 
reign, from which all mildnefs might have been expected, 
fo much of the barbarity and cruelty of that religion, as 
might raife a lafting abhorrence and deteftation of it in 
this nation ; and made the fucceeding reign fo long, fo 
glorious, and fo profperous, that this fhort and defpifed 
one feemed but a foil to fet it off the more, and to make 
us more nearly fenfible of what importance the religion 
of the Prince is to the welfare and happinefs of the - 
people. : 

This unhappy Queen’s death came, as it were in the 
critical moment, to blaft the defign that had been laid by 
the two favourite ecclefiaftics of the Kings of France and 
Spain, of extirpating herefy upon the conclufion of the 
peace that was then in agitation: and then the fuc- 
ceffion of Queén Elizabeth, and the death of the French 
King in the July after, put an entire fiop to it; for France 
fell under the confufions of a minority, and the cruelty 
of the Spanifh government occafioned the revolt of the 
- Netherlands ; under both which, herefy, as they called 
it, gathered great {treneth; and the Queen of England 
protected both’ fo effectually, that Henry the Fourth 
owned his being fupported by her in his loweft {tate was 
the chief means that brought him to the pofleffion of the 
crown of France: and the United Provinces had their 
main dependence on her protection and afliftance. 

So gracioufly did God feem to watch over the Reforma- 

tion, that in the very time that the enemies of that work 
reckoned it was to be rooted out, he not only removed 
the great inftruments of mifchief, but raifed up this glo- 
rious Queen, who not only revived it amongft us, but, by 
a kind and tender influence, guarded and_proteéted it 
every where elfe. So we now turn to view the aufpicious 
beginnings of that reign. 
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| BOOK Iv. | 
Of the Beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign. 


O Prince ever came to the throne in a more clouded 
ftate of affairs than this Queen did, the nation being 1558. 
engaged in a war both with France and Scotland. The 
Queen had no ally but King Philip, whom fhe knew fhe 
was no longer to depend upon, whenever fhe thould be- 
gin to make thofe alterations in religion which ‘fhe de- 
figned. The Duke of Feria, the Spanifh ambaflador in 
England, took all occafions to let her know that his 
mafter, being the moft Catholic King, muft proteé& that 
religion. The Papifts, whom fhe found in the miniftry, | 
offeffed her with fears of rebellions at home, and wars 
Fam abroad, if fhe fhould alter religion: and thofe whom 
fhe joined with the Papifts in her councils, chiefly Bacon 
_ and Cecil, had been fo ufed to comply in matters of reli- 
gion, that they were eafily brought to bear what they 
did not approve ; and apprehended great danger in pro- 
_ ceeding too quick in thofe matters. fee 
_ The Queen’s inclinations to the Reformation were uni- 
verfally ‘relied on : her education and knowledge ; her 
i ; bad 
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BOOK bad ufage in the former reign ; and her title to the crown, 
1V. which was founded on a marriage made in defiance to the 
Pope, led all people to conclude that fhe would declare 
1558- for it as foon as fhe faw it fafé for her to do fo. Upon 
this, fome, that were forward in their zeal, began to pull 
down images, and’ make changes: and, on the other 
hand, the priefts apprehending what was like to follow, 
began to alarm the people out of their pulpits in a very 
feditious manner againft all changes: fome went fo far 
as to call her title in queftion, and fet up the pretenfions 
of the Queen of Scotland. To put a ftop to thefe things, 
fhe by one proclamation prohibited all preaching, and 
by another all alterations by private hands. As her min-: 
ifters advifed this caution in religious matters, fo they 
advifed her to digeft the lofs of Calais, and come into a 

peace with France and Scotland. ‘ 
Mount fent They likewife thought of new alliances. Mount was 
© Ger brought to England again; and was fent with in-_ 
amatch  ftruétions by Cecil to all the Princes of Germany, to 
with . know how far the Queen might depend on their affiftance, 
Charies o'_and to receive their advices on the affairs of England, and 
vifed. particularly concerning a proper marriage for the Queen. _ 
Mount found them all ready to receive the Queen into 
the Smalcaldic league ; chiefly, if the Reformation was 
to be on their model. The match they all propofed was 
with Charles:of Auftria, the Emperor Ferdinand’s fecond 
fon, brother to Maximilian, King of Bohemia and Hun- 
‘gary; who, though he complied in the outward acts of 
the Popith worfhip, yet was known to bea Proteftant. 
~The EleGtor Palatine and the Duke of Wirtemberg: af- 
-fured Mount, that Charles would declare himfelf_a Pro- 
teftanit, as foon.as he dared for his father’s difpleafure ; 
and that he himfelf had told one of them fo; and that 
when his father, fufpe&ing him, would have had him 
{wear that he would never change his religion, he had 
refufed it ; and told him, that he believed, as he did, all. 
that was in the New Teftament and orthodox Fathers ; 
_upon which the Emperor faid, he perceived this fon 
was corrupted too. They thought this match would be 
a great flrengthening to. the Queen, would engage 
the whole houfe of Auftria in the Proteftant. religion, 
and unite the whole..empire in an‘ alliance with the - 
Queen. a sei nS eee FOS 
Whenever the news of the Queen’s coming to the 
crown reached Zurich, all:thofe who had retired thither 
refolved to return to England. They had been eee 
tained. 
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tained there both by the magiftrates and minifters with BOOK 
a tendernefs and affeftion, that engaged them to the end _ IV. 
of their lives to make all the acknowledgments poffible 
for it. Bullinger was the chief perfon of that fociety, nee: 

_ with whom they held the clofeft:correfpondence. © Peter gormers re- 
Martyr was there likewife, and treated with a fingular tum to 
refpect, even to fubmiffion. Jewel had been formed by England. 
him at Oxford, and continued in a conftant correfpon- 

-dence with him, writing to him always by the title of 
Father. The letters that paffed were preferved in the 
library of Zurich, and copies of them having been tranf- 
mitted hither, with an atteftation, under the feal of that 
noble ‘canton, of their being faithfully tranfcribed, and 
compared with the originals. Thefe letters are fo par- 
ticular, that, if there had not been great interruptions in 
the feries of them, we fhould have had a clear thread of 

the hiftory of that time. | Sane Te : , 

\. Jewel writes to Peter Martyr from Frankfort, June the 1559 

twenty-fixth, 1559, that Horn and Sands were got “Trea 
England, and were well received by the Queen; many ceived by 
bifhoprics were void, and fome were lately dead; that the Queen. 

White had preached a very feditious fermon at Queen 
Mary’s funeral, exciting the people not to fuffer. any 

changes in religion, and te deftroy the fugitives, that 

fhould return to England; telling them, that whoever 
fhould kill them would do-a deed acceptable to God ; at 
which the Mayor of Winchefter, and Heath, Archbifhop 
of York, were highly difpleafed... He adds, that Bonner 
was confined to his houfe, Le reraky® sale 
, Gualter wrote: to Mafters, the Queen’s phyfician, © 
January the fixteenth, He congratulates with him on the 
change; he wifhes they would not hearken.to. thofe, 

who, feeing that Popery could not be honeftly defended, 
or entirely retained, would ufe all artifices to keep up, as 
much as they could, the outward face of it, that the re- 
turn to it may be the more eafy. He tells him, they had 
experience of that in Germany, and know what influence 
fuch perfons have, by the feeming -modefty of their coun- 
cils, and pretended fitnefs to maintain an univerfal agree- 
ment. .He days, men may fuffer fome things to remain, 
to avoid the giving fome {mall offence, under this colour, 
that they will be continued only for a little while, which 
yet afterwards they will find it {carce poffible to remove, 
at leaft not without great ftrugglings. Dr. Matters in 

his anfwer tells him, he had Jaid his letter before the 
? Queen, 
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BOOK Queen, and fhe had read it all. He promifes to ufe his. 
IV. beft endeavours for carrying on a found reformation. 
The Earl of Bedford had gone out of England in Queen 
1559 Mary’s time, and: ftayed at Zurich. He had a true zeal 
for the Reformation, and particular regard for the divines 
there; upon which they wrote often to him, preffing him 
to take care in the firft beginning, to have all things fet- 
tled upon fure and found foundations. tick 
Proceedings In the Convocation that met the twenty-fourth, of 
in Convo- June, but fix Bifhops and the Abbot of Weftminfter ap- 
cane peared: three fent proxies: the other four (for the reft 
of the fees were vacant) are not mentioned., The Bithops 
promifed the Lower Houfe to lay the articles offered 
them before the Houfe of Lords; and accordingly gave 
the paper containing them to the Lord Keeper, but never 
received any anfwer. The Convocation, after feveral 
prorogations, was at Jaft diffolved the ninth of May, This 
was the laft feeble ftruggle made by the Popith Cletgy in 
Convocation. © | My i . qe 
The Bifhops in the Houfe of Lords ftifly oppofed:the - 
Reformation ; and, being all on one fide, and few of the 
temporal Lords learned enough to anfwer, triumphed — 
mightily over them, and ftopped very much the progrefs 
of it. Jewel writes to Peter Martyr, the twentieth of — 
_ March, that he was arrived at London, and furprifed to 
find the Pope’s authority not yet thrown off; and mafles 
ftill faid. He tells him of the difputation then refolved . 
on: he fays, the populace was ignorant and perverfe: he 
adds, that the Queen fpoke of Peter Martyr with great 
efteem: he tells him, Brooks, Bifhop of Gloucefter, was — 
dead, and cried out as he was dying, that he was damned. 
In a letter to ‘Bullinger, of the twenty-fecond of May, 
he fays, they had need of great zeal and courage; for, — 
befides their old enetnies, the deferters who had left them 
in the former reign were now their moft bitter enemies, 
The Spaniards had much corrupted the morals of the na- 
tion. He fays, things were coming to a better ftate. 
The Queen refufed to be. called Head of the Church, 
that being a title, the faid, due only to Chrift. He fays, 
the Univerfities ‘were ftrangely corrupted by the Spa- 
niards.. The Lord Bedford, he fays, was very fincere _ 
and zealous againft: Popery, and for promoting the Gof- 
_ pel. He writes, that feveral Princes were making ad= — 
dreffes to the Queen: for marriage 5, but many fufpected — 
her inclinations lay to one Pickering, a worthy and pious 
) a tgs } ak man, 
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man, and of a moft noble figure as to his perfon. Jewel, Book 
in a letter to Peter Martyr of the fixth of April, sires IV. 
him an account of the public difputation. “He tells him,. 
that Cole treated the Reformers with many reproaches, 1559 
and much fcorn; that he put himfelf into great convul-_ 
fions of body, and affirmed things boldly without any. 
proof; and faid, that it was not fit that the people fhodld 
underftand the public worfhip, for ignorance was the 
mother of devotion. Horn read the Reformers’ paper 
cravely and modeftly, All who were prefent acknow- 
edged the victory to be clearly on their fide: by this, 
he fays, the Popifh caufe funk much in the opinion of the 
people. In another of the twenty-eighth, he tells Peter 
Martyr, that the Bifhops contended earneftly in the © 
Houfe of Lords; and none more vehemently than Thirle- 
by. He laments, that no care was taken of fchools, or 
of” promoting learning; and fays, that the Univerfities 
were ina miferable condition. _The Queen had thoughts 
of fending for Peter Martyr; but he did not advife him 
to come over, unlefs he were invited in the honourable 
manner he deferved. Many of the Queen’s minifters 
’ were in hopes of entering into the Smalcaldic league ; 
and fome poffeffed the Queen that Peter Martyr’s coming 
over would obftruét that. He fays, many, who were 
returned from exile, were ftill in great want.. He com- 
plains in another letter of the want of zeal and excefs of 
caution in promoting the Reformation. The Papifts in 
Queen Mary’s time had done every thing violently, with- 
out waiting for law ; but now every thing was managed 
in fo flow, fo cautious, and fo prudent a manner, as if the 
word of God was not to be received upon his own au- 
thority. This caution, he fays, funk the {pirits of thofe 
that favoured them, and exalted their enemies. . Yet, he 
fays, the mals was laid afide in feveral places, though 
there was no law to do it. The nobility were zealous 
in their hatred to Popery. The. Queen had foftened her 
mafs much: but he wifhes fhe could not be prevailed on 
to se the crueifix out of her chapel. He fays, the was 
truly pious, but thought it neceflary to proceed by law, - 
and dangerous to give way to a furious multitude. Cox, 
on the twentieth of May, writes to Weidner, another 
divine of Zurich, that he found the fhort reign of Queen — 
Mary had fo hardened the minds of the people in their 
fuperftition, that it would not be eafy to change them. 
He complains of the oppofition the Bitho s (the Scribes. 
and Pharifees he calls them) made in the Houfe of Lords 
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to every good motion, and that none there could main- 
tain arguments againft them. The divines, he fays, who 


———~ were returned from exile, were called to preach before 


the Queen ; where they affirmed the Pope to be Anti- 
chrift, and’ their traditions blafphemies. Some of the 
nobility came over to them every day, and many of 
the people, but not one of the clergy; they were'a body 
not to be moved. He tells him, that King Edward’s 
laws were now to be revived, and bleffes God for it. 

All bufinefs was brought to good conclufion in Parlia- 
ment. The King of France’s a 
to affairs abroad, that the Queen and her minifters feemed 
to be mightily animated with it. In the beginning of 
Auguft, 1t appears, from a letter of Jewel’s to Peter 
Martyr, that preachers were fent to many different parts. 
Jewel had all the weftern counties for his province. 
The Popifh Bifhops made a poor addrefs to the Queen 
not to change the ftate of religion, to which fhe anfwered 
refolutely. “They refolved now rather to lofe their bi- 
fhoprics, than to abjure the Pope, though they had often 
done it before. They were full of rage, and gave out 


prophecies that this change would be fhort-lived, to keep 


people from receiving the Reformation. However, the 
Queen had courage. He thanks God for the ftate to 
which their affairs were then brought. Matters went 
well in Scotland. Knox preached in feveral parts of the 
country, and was well guarded: the monafteries were 
every where pulled down, and the fuperftitious ftuff in 
them all deftroyed. 2 RS Ke oa 
They all rejoiced in the happy turn of affairs then in 
Scotland, the much greater part of the nation declaring 
openly and zealoufly againft Popery. i lho? 
The Scottifh nation had fhewed a wonderful difpofition 


nings of the ; 


Reforma- 
tion in the 
Parliament 


of Scotland, 


towards a reformation upon the death of King James the 
Fifth, 1541. Cardinal Beaton, to prevent this, forged a 
will in the name of the deceafed King, making him re- 
gent. But the nobility had no regard to it, but owned 


the Earl of Arran to be the heir of the crown after the 


young Queen, and the heirs of her body: fo they took 


the oaths to the Queen as Sovereign, and to the Earl of 


‘ment. A Council was named at the fame time, of which 


Arran as Governor, till the Queen came of age ; and'the 
Cardinal was fecured. In 1542 a Parliament met, in 


- which the regency of the Earl of Arran was confirmed, 


and the oaths they had taken ratified; and they were 
required to confirm them by folemn oaths in full Parlia- 


the 


eath gave fuch a change 


se 
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the Cardinal was not one; the Archbifhop of Glafgow, Book 
five Bifhops, two Abbots, eight Earls, five Lords, with IV. 
fome commoners for the boroughs, and the officers of 
ftate compofed it; fix of thefe was the number that was 1559 
at leaft neceflary to concur with the Governor. This 
Parliament paffed an Aét allowing all the Lieges of the 

realm to have the holy writ of the New and Old Teflament, 

in the vulgar tongue in Englifb or Scotch, of a good and 

true tranflation, and that they fball incur no crime for the 
having or reading of the fame; providing always, that no 

man difpute or bold opinions, under the pain contained in 

the A&s of Parliament. The Archbithop of Glafgow, in 

the name of all the Prelates prefent in Parliament, di/- 

Jfented to this A&, as being one of the three eftates of the Par- 
lament, till a provincial Council might be had of all the 
Clergy of the realm, to advife and conclude thereupon, But, 

_ notwithftanding this oppofition, the A& paffed, At this 
time they fent ambafladors to treat concerning the 
Queen’s marriage with Edward then Prince of Wales ; 
and they privided: that if the Queen went out of the 
kingdom, even after fhe was of age, the Governor fhould 
continue his authority all his life; and on his death, the . 
neareft perfon of the blood was to fucceed him, : 

There was not the like care taken in the fubfequent 
treaty with France. But the French, at the conclufion 
of the marriage, proceeded in a very perfidious manner : 
for in 1558, a little before the marriage-articles were 
fettled, the young Queen being about fifteen, a fecret 
act was paffed; in which fhe declared, that {he having 
made a difpofition of the crown of Scotland in favour of 
the crown of France, in cafe fhe fhould die without heirs 
of her body, which fhe intended fhould have its full 
effect; and perceiving the fecret defigns of fome who 
were practifing that, in default of heirs of her body, the 
crown fhould defcend to fome lords of the country, de- 
priving her by that means of the power of difpofing of it. 
and confidering that great troubles might arife if what 
fhe did were known, fhe having no {trong places at her 
own difpofal, and not being able to oppofe, them; the . 
protefts therefore, that whatever confent or agreement | 
fhe fhould make to the articles fent over from the ftates 
of her kingdom relating to the fucceffion, fhe fill in- 
tended that the difpofition fhe had made in favour of 
France fhould have its. full effect, notwithftanding any 
fuch agreement, which fhe declares to be contrary to her. 
will and intention.. This inftrament was figned by her 
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BOOK and the Dauphin. But it was thought fo neceflary to 

1V. conceal it, that Francis the Second fent a formal obli ae 

tion under his et feal, by which he bound himlelf 

‘559 to the Duke of Chatelherault to maintain his right of fue- 

ceeding to the crown of Scotland in default of heirs of 
the Queen’s body. ‘The inflrument is flill preferved, 

The Reformation grew to be every where defired, and 
the Popith Clergy were become univerfally odious, The 
Queen mother for fome tinie courted the party that was for 
a reformation, and connived at every thing they did, till 
fhe thought all was fure; and then the threw off the 
matk, and declared herfelf openly their enemy. Upon 
this there was a great and fudden turn. The churches 
were purged from idolatry and fuperftition; the mona- 
fleries were broke open, and many acts of hot and irre- 

ular zeal were complained of every where, Only one 
fhing is much to the honour of Knox and his followers, 
that, in that tumultuary reformation, amidft all that 
popular heat, no blood was thed during the whole time 
of it; which being told by Lefley, Bifhop of Rofs, admits 
of no doubt concerning the truth of it, AWE 

The lords of Scotland, that were confederate againft 
the government of the Queen Dowager, fent a memorial 
to the Queen of England, together with a petition to her, 
figned by the Papifis as well as Proteflants, — 

They fet forth, that the arms they were forced to fly 
to was no rebellion; that when it was agreed that the 
Queen fhould be carried to France, a treaty was made 
BY the Parliament, and ratified by the King and Dauphin 
of Vranee, that Scotland thould be governed by their own 
Jaws, and their own people ; that they fhould have all 
offices; that no French garrifons thould fettle in the king 
dom, Afterwards, when the Parliament was brought to 
confent to the marriage between the Queen and the Dau- 
phin, it was declared and ratified in the fame manner that 
the fucceflion belonged to the Duke of Chatelherault after 
the heirs of the Queen's body, and that Scotland thould 
be governed by a council of natives; and the cafiles were 
to be put in fure bands, Upon which, ambaffladors were 
fent to France, and the marriage was concluded, thee 
were dealt with to endeavour that the crown of Scotla: 

, fhould be given to the Dauphin; which they ie 
the demand was changed, and only the matrimome 
crown defired, which was explained that he was to be 

King for life. When thefe ambafladors were returning, 

about halfof their number died in one night wag ss at 
: ppe, 
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Dieppe, the reft that came home believing that they had poo K 
been poifoned. This point was gained in Parliament by  !V- 
the Queen Dowager’s management ; and the matrimonial 
crown was given to the Dauphin, but with this condi- 155% 
tion, that the Duke’s right fhould not be me by it. 
When this was done, the Queen Dowager forgot all her 
promifes. She firft took the great feal from the Earl of 
Huntly, the Duke’s particular friend, and gave it to a 
French advocate; and put the Earl in prifon, and feta 
great fine upon him, and left him only the name of Chan- 
cellor: fhe made another Frenchman Comptroller, and 
gave him the charge of the revenue of the crown: fhe 
put all Scotchmen out of the fecrets of the council, com- 
mitting them only to Frenchmen : fhe kept French garri- 
fons in feveral places, who lived on difcretion: fhe fent 
the revenue to France, and brought thence decried 
money, and made it current in Scotland: fhe likewife 
coined bale money, and paid the foldiers with it. All. 
abbeys that fell void fhe either kept fo, or gave them 
to Frenchmen: fhe never followed the advice of thofe 
lords, who, upon her entering on the government, were 
named for-her council. The nobility had made many 
reprefentations to her againft all this, fometimes pub- 
licly in companies, and fometimes more privately. She 
had praétifed with Lord James and others, who were no 
friends to the Duke, to join with her againft the Duke, 
and for the French, promifiag them on that condition to 
bear with their religion. By this they were encouraged 
to do things, by which they incurred the cenfures of the 
Church ; and by a law little known were brought into 
danger of the guilt of treafon. Upon that, procefs was 
ordered to be made againft them: the Queen tempted 
them to engage in the French intereft; but that not pre- 
vailing, they were declared traitors. . 
The nobility being alarmed at this, the Queen Dowager | 
with her French foldiers feized their eftates, and entered 
St. John’s town in a warlike manner, and left a garrifon 
init. But this alarming the whole nation, and fhe find- 
ing that fhe had not forcé enough to conquer the nation, 
prevailed on the Duke, and the Ear] of Huntly, by great 
promifes, to quiet the country ; which they did. 
~The nobility having feparated, on the Duke’s giving 
them aflurances that matters fhould be kept quiet till the 
Parliament, and fome companies coming over from 
France to Leith, the Queen Dowager ordered that town 
to be fortified. The nobility upon that charged the Duke 
: Nn3 with 
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BOOK with breach of promife, who could do no more than prefs 
Iv. the Queen to forbear giving caufe of jealoufy; but to 
no purpofe. The town was fortified, fhe had put all the 
7559 ammunition into it, and the French continued to fend 
over more forces. The Duke, with the nobility, repre- 
fented to the Queen that the plainly defigned a conquett. 
She defpifed their requefts, thinking herfelf now. ftrong 
enough to fubdue Scotland. Upon this, the Duke, wit 
the nobility, and the Barons and Burgefles of the realm, 
confidering the imminent danger, and that no re~ 
medy was to be expected at her hands, that their Sove- 
reign was married to a firange Prince, and in the hands 
of the French, without any council of her own natural 
people, and that the Queen Dowager perfifted in ruining 
the liberties of her daughter the Queen’s fubjeéts, on 
defign to knit that kingdom for ever to France; they 
_ had, on all thefe grounds, been conftrained to conftitute 
a council, for the government of the kingdom, and: for 
the ufe of their Sovereign, to whom they had fignified the. 
fufpenfion of the Dowager’s authority ; and though they 
had fpent all their fubftance, in withftanding the French 
power, for the ancient nee of the crown. and of their 
Sovereign, yet they could not long preferve themfelves 
againft the power of France, a greater force being to be 
fent over from thence next fpring. Therefore they lay 
the whole matter before the Queen of England, and com- 
mit their caufe to her proteétion, defiring only that their 
country may be preferved from France, with the rights 
of their Sovereign, and the whole nation. ; 
To this they add a petition, that the French foldiers 
then within the kingdom might be removed fpeedily ; 
that they might live quietly, and be fuffered to offer to’ 
the King and Queen fuch articles as were neceffary for 
the peace and good government of the kingdom, without 
alteration of their ancient liberties. This was figned by the 
greateft of their nobility, Papifts as well as Proteftants; 


fo that it appears that religion was not pretended to be — 


the caufe of the war. hoe 
‘When this reprefentation and petition was brought to 
the Queen, Cecil drew up a ftate of the matter, putting 
this as the queftion, Whether it was meet that England 
Should help Scotland to expel the French, or not? He fays 
for the negative, that it was againft God’s law to aid 
fubje&ts againft their Prince; and that it was dangerous 


to do it; becaufe aid fecretly given would do no good, 


and publicly, would draw on a war: that then the 
i French 
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French would make any compofition with the Scotch to BOOK 
join with them againf{ England, and would confent to ays 
any thing rather than England and Scotland fhould be 
united; that the King of Spain, the Pope, and the 5%” 
Princes of Italy, would join the French; and that many 
in both kingdoms will difapprove of it. } 

But, in oppofition to this, he concludes for affifting the 
Scotch: he lays it down for a principle, that it is agree- 
able to the law of God and nature, that every prince or 
flate fhould defend itfelf, not only from perils that are 
feen, but from thofe which may probably come; and to 
ufe the fame manner of defence which the adverfary 
ufeth of offence. He fays, the crown of England hath 
a fuperiority over Scotland, as the Emperor has over 
Bohemia or Milan. He fays next, that England would 
be in great danger from the French, if they become maf- 
ters of Scotland; that the French had been long enemies 
to England, and falfe in all their treaties with them for 
feven Hinde years; that France had made peace be- 
caufe of their poverty ; but that, as foon as it recovered 
from that, which could not be Jong, it muft have war ; 
befides the hatred that the houfe of Guife, who then 
governed the French councils, bore to England; that 
they had queftioned the Queen’s title, and fet up their 
own againft it, and had ufed means at Rome to get the 
Queen to be declared illegitimate ; that the embroilment 
of Scotland was the only thing that reftrained them from 
carrying their pretenfions,farther ; that they had already 
publicly joined the arms of England and Ireland with the 
Queen of Scots’ arms; that the affaulting England by the 
way of Scotland was eafy, puts France in no danger if it 
mifcarry, but England in the greateft if it fucceed ; that 
therefore no time was to be Joft, fince the prejudice, if 
they delayed too long, would be irrecoverable. 
The Queen fent forces, under the Duke of Northum- 
berland, to the borders of Scotland; and what followed 
upon that is fet forth in the hiftory. i ee 

The fords and others in Scotland entered into an af- 
fociation; in which they promifed to fet forward the 
reformation of religion, according to God’s Word, to the 
utmoft of their power ; that, confidering the mifbehaviour 
of the French, and thé intolerable oppreffion by their 
foldiers, maintained by the Queen Dowager, under colour 
of authority, and the manifeft danger of becoming their 
conqueft by the fortifications they had on the coaft, and 
other attempts, they promife to join the Queen of Eng- 
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BOOK land’s army, then come to their affiftance, for driving out 
IV. thofe oppreffors, and recovering their ancient liberty, that 
*———— they may be ruled by the laws of their country, and the 
1559: natives of the kingdom, under the King and Queen their _ 
Sovereign ; that they will hold no intelligence with their 
enemies, but by the advice of the reft, or at leaft five of 
their number ; that they will profecute this caufe as their 
own particular caufe, and hold all that withftand it as 
enemies, and profecute them as fuch, according to the 
orders of the Council, to whom they refer the direction 
of the whole matter, promifing in all things to fubmit to 
them. ; 
This was fubfcribed firft at Edinburgh in 1560, by the 
chief of the nobility, and by one hundred and forty 
others. But to return to England. 
The pro- Jewel being returned from his circuit, writes to Peter 
aaa oh Martyr, on the fecond of November, that the people 
Pucen Were better difpofed to the Gofpel than could be expested, 
Mary's confidering the progrefs that fuperftition had made in 
time. Queen Mary’s time; that none were more violent and 
obftinate than thofe who had been before of their body : 
they had turned them all out; and he complains of the 
want of hands. He rejoiced to hear that Peter Martyr — 
was fent for. He fays, he feared that things would not 
end fo well as they had begun: for, he adds, We are 
iflanders in all refpeéis. He fays, the Queen was courted — 
by the King of Sweden, and Charles of Auftria; but per- 
haps the Queen meant to marry one nearer at hand, — 
(Pickering probably he means :) he concludes, thongh re- . 
ligion had made a quick progrefs in Scotland, yet the 
French did not defpair of fubduing that kingdom, and | 
reftoring their religion in it. mah 
He wrote at the fame time to Simler, who had com- © 
plimented him on his being made a Bithop, that he was — 
only nominated ; that they hoped their Bithops fhould be 
paftors and labourers; that to that end their great riches ~ 
were to be diminifhed, that being delivered from noife and 
pop, they might be at leifure to take care of Chrift’s 
ock, ‘ my 
Jewel’sopi: On November the fifth, he writes, that he found de- 
_ nion of the bates raifed concerning the vefiments, which he calls the. 


difputes habit of the ftage, and withes to be freed from them. He > 


he ceaee ys, they were not wanting to fo good a caufe; but 
ot 


ments. ers feemed to love thofe things, hoping to ftrike the 
eyes of the people with thofe ridiculous trifles. He calls — 

them the relics of the Amorites. He withes all ea 
; ' things 
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things may be taken away from the very roots. He com-: 800K 

lains of a feeblenefs in their councils: they talked of — 1V- 
ringing Martyr over; but they looked, he feared, too— 
anek to Saxony to expect that. Some, he fays, were 1560, 
fo fet on the habits, as if the Chriftian religion confifted 
in garments. He fays, they were not called to the con- 
fultations about the fcenical apparel: he could fet no 
value on thofe fopperies: fome cried up a golden medio- 
crity ; he feared it would prove a leaden one. 

On the fixteenth, he writes, that the do&trine was 
purely preached, but too much folly concerning cere- 
monies and mafks remained ; the crucifix was {till in the 
Queen’s chapel. He difliked the worldly policy that ap- 
peared in this. They all fpoke freely againft it, but as 
yet without effect. He complains of the uncertainty of 
affairs. He did not fee in what they would fettle ; nor 
did he know but he might be obliged to return to Zu- 
rich again. | : 

In December and January the confecration of the. 
Bithops came on; but here the letters to Zurich are in- 
terrupted for fome months. , 

In February, 1560, an ambaflador came over from Fer- The Em- 
dinand the Emperor, with letters, propofing a match be- Perr Laie 
tween his fon Archduke Charles, rie the Queen. Hebrana * 
had writ before to her of it, but thought fit to follow match with 
thofe letters with a formal embafly. : his > 

She writ an anfwer excufing herfelf, but in very civil S™"* 
terms, upon her refolution not to change her folitary life. 

But it was never fent; for the original lies ftill in the 
Paper Office, 

ewel writes, on the fourth of February, 1560, after A confe- 
his confecration, to Peter Martyr, that they were then rence about 
engaged in the queftion about the lawfulnefs of having sa 
images in churches. » He. complains of the folly of fome : 
upon that head, who were otherwife thought perfons of | 
good judgment. He fays, Cox was the only one of thofe 

e knew that was drawn to be of that mind. Parker and 
Cox on one fide, and Grindal and he on the other, were 
to debate the matter in the hearing of fome of the 
Council. He heard, they refolved to fet up crucifixes: 
again in the churches where they had pulled them down; 
if they.did, he would be no longer a Bithop. In another 
letter, he tells him, that now a mighty change appeared 
in the people ; and was promoted chiefly by their meet- 
ing in great numbers to fing plalms ; 6000 fometimes 
at Paul’s Crofs finging together. This, he fays, was 





grievous 
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‘wen grievous to the Papifts. — Their priefts were laughed at 


IV. 





1560, 


as they paffed in the ftreet; and their Bifhops were called 
hangmen to their faces. He mightily commends Cecil. 
On the firft of April, Sands, Bithop of Worcefter, wrote, 
that, on his return from his miffion into the North, the 
Queen preffed him to accept of the bifhopric of Worcefter, 
and would have been highly offended if he had abfolutely 
refufed. He found it rather a burden than an honour; 
the doétrine of the Sacrament was pure: but there was 
a queftion about images. The Queen thought it not 
contrary to the Word of God, and it feemed convenient 
to keep the crucifix in her chapel. They faw that fuper- 
flitious people worfhipped this idol. He had fpoken freely 
to the Queen about it, and fhe had threatened to de- 
prive him; but fhe was fincé more foftened, and the 
images were removed. The Popifh veftments were yet 
ufed, but he hopes that would not be long. He fays, it 
was the pretence of unity that gave occafion to the great- 
eft divifions. Parkhurft came into England at the end of 
1559, and went to his church in Gloucefterfhire. They 
could not perfuade him to be a Bifhop. He faid, he could 
not tefolve on being miferable. Sampfon, who had been 
at Zurich with the reft, and was efteemed a learned and 
pious man, hearing, on his journey to England, that a 
bifhopric was to be offered Hiab writes to Peter Martyr 
for his advice, whether it was lawful to fwear to the 
Queen as Supreme Head of the Church under Chrift. 
He thought Chrift was fole Head of the Church, and no 
mention was made in Scripture of any Heads under him. . 
He complains of the want of difcipline, and of the pref- 


_fures that lay: upon Bifhops; that they were forced to 


live at fuch an expence, that they had nothing left for 
the doing any good works. He difliked the way of eleét- 
ing Bithops, without the confent of the Clergy or people, ~ 
as being different from the primitive jnftitution. Their 
fuperftitious drefs he thought unbecoming. He prayed 
God it might never happen that a bifhopric fhould be | 
offered him. He refolved to apply himfelf to preaching, 


and would avoid having any fhare in the government, 


till he faw a full reformation made in every thing. He 
defires Peter Martyr’s anfwer as foon as poffible. What 
Peter Martyr’s anfwer was, is to be gathered only from 
Sampfon’s reply. Sampfon writes the fixth of January, 
that they had fad apprehenfions. He wifhes to be only 
a preacher, and nota bifhop; but there was yet a general 
prohibition of all preaching. He complains of the he 

cifix 
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cifix that was left in the Queen’s chapel, and of the cele- Book 

brating. the Sacrament in the Popith fafhion: he adds, IV. 

that injunétions were fent to preachers, not to ufe freedom — 

in the reproving of vice. He afks their opinion, whether 1560. 

this was a thing indifferent ; and whether, if injunCtions 

were fent to the Clergy of this fort, they ought to obey 

them, or, whether they fhould not rather fuffer depriva- 

tion ? He defires Bernardin Ochino to write to the Queen, 

for the had a great regard to him. He fays, the was truly 

a child of God: but Princes have not fo many friends 

to their fouls, as to their other concerns. He fays, fhe 

underftood Italian, Greek, and Latin well; fo they might 

write in any language to her: only they muf-write as 

' of their own motion, and not as if any complaints had 

been writ over to them. He writes again, on the thir- 

teenth of May, that a bithopric had been offered him, 

but he refufed it; and defires Peter Martyr not to cen- 

fure him till he knew the whole ftate of the matter. But 

he rejoices that Parkhurft was made Bithop of Norwich. 

Touts wrote to Peter Martyr, May the twenty-fecond, 

that he was not yet.got to his fee, but the Church had 

been thunder-ftruck, and cracked, which he did not 

know but foolifh people might make judgments upon 

with relation to him. He fays, that Bower, Fecknam, 

Pole, Scory, and Watfon, were put in prifon for railing at 

_ the changes. He fays, the Queen expreffed great firm- 

nefs and courage in matters of religion. In another, J uly A peace 

the feventeenth, he tells him of the peace in Scotland, made in 

and that the French were fent away. Scotland was to S“°tland. 

be governed by a council of twelve, greater matters 

being to be referred to the Parliament. In one to Gaulter, 

after he had been in his diocefe, November the fecond, 

he complains of the load that government. was’ to. him, 

who had led all his life in the fhade, and at ftudy.. He 

refolves to make up what was wanting in him by dili- 

gence. He complains of the oppofition he. met with 

from the rage of the Papifts. On the fixth, he writes, 

that May, Dean of St. Paul’s, who was to have been 

Archbifhop of York, was dead; they did not know why 

that fee was fo long kept void. Parker was troubled at 

it, and wrote earneftly about it to Cecil, telling him of 

the great complaints in the North, that they were not 

taken care of; that their people were become rude for 

_ want of inftruction ; that if they did it for the advantage — 

of the Queen’s Exchequer, it might coft them more af- 

~ terwards to reduce them, if once they were fuffered to 
grow 
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grow wild and ignorant, like the Irifh. He propofes 
Young, Bifhop of St. David’s, for York; and Gueft, 
Bithop of Rochefter, for Durham. If they feared Bithops 
practifing to the prejudice of their fucceffors, he fays, 
there were precedents for having Bithops bound to leave 
their churches in no worfe cafe than they found them. 


‘He fays, that he had preffed this matter formerly, and 


would nevér ceafe till it was done. He refers to the 
ruinous leafes which the Popifh Bifhops had made, when * 
they faw the change coming on, and having then by 
law an abfolute power over their eftates. The new Bithops: 
had {earce fubfiftence from their fees, and were to be fup- 
ported by dignities given them in commendam: and it 
was perhaps fuggefted, that they might be prevailed on 


- to prolong or to confirm fuch leafes,’ for a little prefent 


The French 
grow weary 
of the war 

in Scotland. 


relief. The Archbifkop’s importunity had its effect; for 
Young was removed to York, and Pilkington, a learned 
and zealous man, was made Bithop of Durham. 

Jewel writes to Peter Martyr, in February, wifhing 
that all the remnants of former errors might be taken 
away. He withes they could have obtained it. He fays,, 
the Queen would take no notice of the Council of Trent 
that was then to be opened again. He tells ofshis apo- 
logies being then publithed. He writes of the Countefs 
of Lenox, Lord Darnly’s mother, that fhe was a more 
violent Papift than Queen Mary herfelf; that her fon 
was gone to Scotland, it was thought, to marry the Queen 
of Scots. The Earl of Hertford had a fon by Catharine 
Gray: if he was legitimate, he was to fucceed to the 
crown by King Henry’s will. He complains that fehools 
were forfaken, and of the want of preachers, though the 
few they had were well received. i. 

The Popith Clergy, when they faw no appearance of 
a change, generally complied with the laws; but it was 
vifibly againft their heart and confcience. This made 
the Bifhops receive many into orders, who were men of - 
good hearts, and loved the Gofpel, but were not very 
learned, which was much cenfured: but pains were | 
taken to breed up a more knowing race after them. 

The affairs of Scotland took a very good turn about: 
this time. France was diftracted at home; which, to- 
gether with the charge of fending forces to fo great a 
diftance, made the French willing to make the matter up 
the beft they could by a treaty. Commiffioners were 
appointed on both fides: in the mean while-the Queen 
Regent died: upon which Cecil and Wotton, who were 

employed 


. 
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employed by the Queen in that treaty, wrote to the BOOK 
Queen for pofitive orders. The Council returned them — 3V- 
an anfwer, Jiredting them to keep this no longer a fecret, 

but to acquaint King Philip with it, that ifthe French — 156°- 
left the kingdom, on the Regent’s death, without coming 

to any agreement, they fhould confult with the Duke 

of Norfolk, and the lords of Scotland in league with 
them, how to expel the French the kingdom forthwith 
without lofs of time; for they underftood the French 
intended to gain time as much as poffible. 

The treaty was foon brought to a conclufion. The 

French were to be fent away in three weeks. An aflem- 

bly of the States was to meet and fettle the nation, There 

was to be acouncil of twelve, of which feven were to 

be named by the King and Queen, and five by the States; 

they were to govern all affairs, aud to be accountable to 

the Parhament. h 

‘When matters were fettled in Scotland, the Scots fent A propofat 

the Earls of Morton and Glencairn to the Queen, Their is ered 
inftru@ions run, that the eftates of Parliament, confider- Queen of 
ing the advantages of a perpetual friend(hip between the England. 
two kingdoms, ordered a propofition of marriage to be 
made to the Queen of England with the Earl of Arran, 

who, after his father, a in default of heirs of the 
' Queen’s body, was next heir of the crown of Scotland: 
“They likewife expreffed their thanks to the Queen for 

her good will to them, and particularly for-the fupport 

the had given them of late, by means of which they 
enjoyed their prefent quiet: and they refolved that. an 
embafly fhould be appointed to make the propofition in 

the moft honourable manner. This order was figned by 

fix Bifhops, and as many Abbots and Priors, by the Duke 

of Chatelherault, and by feveral others of the nobility, 

and by eight Provofts of boroughs. 

_ To this the Queen anfwered, that the received very 
kindly their thanks, and affured them that in the like 
occafion her aid fhould not be wanting to them. She 
received their propofition of marriage as a mark of their 

good intention for knitting the kingdoms in amity. She 
commends much the Earl of Arran, but fays that fhe was 
not difpofed prefently to marry, though the neceffity of 

the kingdom might conftrain to it afterwards; the fays, 

the amity. between the two kingdoms was fo neceflary to 

their prefervation, that it might remain firm without any 
marriage.. And fhe defired the Earl of Arran fhould not 
forbear to marry on her account. She recommends to 

. them 
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them good agreements among themfelves, and promifes, 
that nothing fhall be wanting on her part for the defence 
of both realms againft the common enemy. 2 
Things went on purfuant to this treaty; to which — 
it was thought the French would have no regard, when 
their affairs were in a better pofture. But the death of 
Francis the Second in December, 1560, put an end to 
thefe fears, and to the union between France and Scot- 
land, Now that Queen Mary had only her own ftrength 
to rely upon, Queen Elizabeth fent to demand her rati- 
fication of the treaty of Leith; which fhe ufed many 
thifts to excufe her not-doing. This was the firft occafion 
of that jealoufy between the two Queens, which ended 
fatally to the one. 
Queen Mary firft excufed herfelf on the abfence of her ~ 
Council, and particularly of her uncle, the Cardinal. of 
Lorrain; and on her not having heard from her Council 
in Scotland: fhe promifed, when fhe had heard from 
them, and had advifed with her Council, the would give 
an anfwer that fhould fatisfy the Queen. When the Lord 
James, her natural brother, came over, the ambaflador 
was ordered to prefs her again, and receive her anfwer 
from her own hand. She anfwered, that fhe was leaving 
that place, and going to Rheims, where the King was 
to be crowned, and could give no anfwer till the came . 


‘thither: fhe faid, that Lord James was only come to do 


his duty to her, as his Sovereign, without any charge 
or commiffion. They could get no other anfwer from 
her. The Queen of Scots had faid to the ambaflador, 
that. fhe intended to-give Lord James a commiffion to. 
look to the affairs of Scotland during her abfence: but 
fhe changed her mind, and faid, fhe would give none till 
fhe came to Scotland herfelf; nor would the difpofe of 
any thing till then. The reafon why {he would not em-- 
ploy the Lord James was, becaufe the faw fhe could not 
draw him from his devotion to the Queen of England, 
nor from his refolution to obferve the late treaty and. 
league between the two kingdoms ; nor from his religion, © 
though the Cardinal of Lorrain ufed great endeavours, . 
to prevail upon him. Therefore the ambaffador recom= 
mends him mightily to the Queen. He tells her, that 
Queen Mary had great expectations from the Popifh 
party, and particularly from the Earl of Huntly. He tells 
the Queen of a difturbance in Paris, on account of an . 
affernbly of Proteftants, where fome were killed, which 
he apprehended would have greater confequences. i * 
; FAT 
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And accordingly foon after the civil war broke out in BOOK 
France. The ete Guife endeavoured to prevent the = !V- 
Princes of Germany, and the Queen, from ailifiing the 
Prince of Condé, pretending that the war was not raifedon "5 
account of religion, but was only a confpiracy againét the 

Court. Queen Mary likewife courted the Queen, vow- 

ing eternal friendfhip with her, and wrote that the would 

is through England, and fent the Queen fine prefents. 

a the Queen faw through all this, and would not be 
diverted from aififting the Prince of Condé. Upon this 
the mafk was thrown away, and the jealoufies broke out 
into open war, The jinal charged upon her all the 
diforders of France, as the principal author of them. By 
that time the Queen of Scotland was got by fea into her 
kingdom: fhe has mafs faid to her, though it was put 
down every where elfe in the kingdom. 

But now to return to England, and to give an account 1<é2. 
of the famous Convocation. Here is another fop in the Proceedings 
courfe of the letters to Zurich, which, ne doubt, if mee 
had them, would give us a complete view of the great ™ 
be gee on foot. ss that we know of their 
proceedings is a very imperfe&t abfirac. 

Theymet onthe Ghtecnth of January. Parker told them, 
they had now in their hands an opportunity of reforming 
all things in the Church. The Queen earneftly defired it, 
and fe did many of the nobility. They chofe Nowel, 

Dean of St. Paul's, their Prolocutor, on the Archbithop’s 
recommendation. After feveral clofe ccplilistiber, ta 
Bithops unanimouily in fettling the articles of reli- 
gion, and fubfcribed them, Then the U Houfe ap- 





nted four Bithops to draw articles of difcipline. The Pro- 

aa with fix of the Clergy, brought up the articles of 
religion that had been fent down to them: many had fub- 
feribed them ; but the Prolocutor propofed, that fuch as 
had not done it might be required to fubferibe either in 
the Lower Houfe, or in the prefence of the Bithops: 
upon this, the U Houfe ordered the names of thoie 
‘who had not fubferibed to be laid before them, upor 
which many more fubfcribed, and the Bithops {till re- 
newed their former order, On the thirteenth aeFchoe's Great de- 
_ there were very warm debates in the Lower Houtfe, on betes con- 

fix articles that were offered to the Houfe. Firft, That 85 _ 
all holidays, except Sundays, and the feafts relating to rations in 
Chrift, fhould be abrogated. Secondly, That in the Com- the Book of 
mon Prayer, the Minifter fhould turn his face to the people, Coe" 
that he may be heard, and they edified. Thirdly, That ~~~ 
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the ceremony of the crofs in baptifm may be omitted, as 
tending to fuperftition. Fourthly, That many being un- 
able to kneel during the time of Communion, by reafon 


_ of age or infirmity, and other kneeling and knocking their 


breaft fuperftitioufly, the order for kneeling maybe left 
to the difcretion of the Ordinary within his jurifdiction. 
Fifthly, That it be fufficient for the minifter in time of 
faying divine fervice, and miniftering the facraments, 
to ufe a furplice ; and that no minifter fay fervice, or min- 
ifter the facraments, but in a comely garment or habit. 
Sixthly, That the ufe of organs be removed. The fifth is . 
taken firiGly as it is in the original ; but the fenfe is not 
vifible, except the word once be fupplied; and fo the inten-' 
tion was, that it fhould be fufficient to ufe the furplice once. 
Great difputes arofe concerning thefe propofitions ; fome 
propofed to refer the matter to the Bifhops ; many pro- 
tefted they could in no manner confent to any one of 
them, fince they were contrary to the Book of Common 
Prayer, which was ratified by A@t of Parliament; nor 
would they admit of any alteration of what was already 
fettled by that book. When they came to divide, forty- 
three votes were for the propofitions, and thirty-five 
againft them, and that no change fhould be made in the 
Book of Common Prayer then eftablifhed. But when the 
proxies were counted, fifty were for the propofitions, and 
fifty-nine againft them; fo that they had the majority 
of eight of thofe who were prefent and heard the debates, 
and only loft it by one abfent-perfon. ‘The ground that 
thofe a oppofed the propofition went upon was, that 
it was affuming an authority to alter what was fettled by 
the legiflature. But it is not to be imagined that, if the 
affirmative had been carried, more was intended than to 
addrefs the Parliament to alter the book in thofe parti- 


-culars. After this, nothing was done but paffing the 


fubfidy, and tranfacting fome things relating to benefices 


‘and dilapidations ; the Lower Houfe agreed to the book 


of difcipline with fome amendments, and to a Catechifm. 
They were prorogued by a royal writ to the tenth of — 
ril. 
AWith this Convocation the hiftory of the Reformation 
is properly concluded ;: but the letters writ to Zurich 
by the moft eminent of our Baers give fo full and par- 
ticular an account of the firft unhappy breach that was 
made in our Church, with fo many curious incidents, that 


‘it is worth while to fet that matter out in a clear light. — 


There was a great difference of fentiments among the 
: / Reformers 
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Reformers on this point, Whether it was fit to retain an ex- BOOK 
ternal face of things, near to what had been praétifed in the *V- 
times of Popery, or not ? One fide faid, that the doing that 
would bring the people more eafily into the real change , ‘54. 
of do&rine, while they faw the outward appearances 10 yerty about 
little altered. On the other hand it was faid, that this the ufe of 
outward refemblance kept up the inclination of the pipes = 
nibh ‘ 2 5 ¢ ifferent. 
people to the former practices, and preferved in them 
the old root of Popery; and, if it made them for the pre- 
fent more eafily conform to the change that was made, 
it would ftill make them much more eafily fall back again 
to Popery: therefore they thought it right to put things 
in as great an oppofition to Popery as could well be. 
The Queen had, in her firft injunGions, ordered the’ 
Clergy to wear feemly garments, and fquare caps, and. 
appointed copes to. be ufed, which had been laid afide 
ever fince the fixth year of King Edward. ‘There was. 
a claufe in the Act of Uniformity, empowering her to 
make fuch additional ordinances. Ne fot ats + SA 

“This matter being fettled, there followed a great di- Great di- 
verfity of practice ; many conforming themfelves to the verfity in - 
law in all points ; while others refufed to wear the fur- Pee 
plice, or the fquare caps, and hoods.. This made two 
parties in the Church. Many forfook their churches on | 
both fides: fome, becaufe thofe habits were ufed, and 
fome, becaufe they were not ufed.° The Papifts infulted 
them on this divifion, and faid, it was impoffible it fhould 
be otherwife, till they returned to one abfolute obedience. 

“Upon this, in January, 1564, the Queen wrote to the The Queen 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, refleing, not without fome wretetothe 
acrimony, on thefe diverfities, as if they were the effeét Vane ak 
of remiffnefs in him, or the other Bifhops ; requiring him, to an uni- 
with the other Bifhops commiffioned by her for caufes formity. 
ecclefiaftical, to reform and reprefs all fuch diverfities, 
both in Clergy and people. Upon that, fix of the Bifhops Orders fet 
met, four of whom were on the ecclefiaftical commiffion, 07 PY the 
and agreed to fome rules and orders meet to be obferved, 
not as equivalent to the Word of God, or as having any 
efficacy or holinefs in them, but as temporary orders, .. 
merely ecclefiaftic, and as rules for decency, diftingtion, 





and order forthe time, ae a 
“They began with matters of do@trine, that all preachers 
fhould ftudy to ‘edify, and fhould manage controverfy 
with fobriety and difcretion, and exhort the people to 
frequent the communion, to obey the laws and the 
Queen’s injunctions. All former licences were’ declared 
ei oo void, 
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8.0.0. void, and to be renewed to fuch as the Bifhop thought 
Iv. meet for the office of preaching; fuch as preached un- 
found doétrine were to be denounced to the Bifhop, but 
1564. not contradicted in the church. They were required to, 
preach once in three months; thofe who were not li- 
cenfed were to read Homilies. In the Sacrament the 
principal minifter was to wear a cope, at other prayers 

only the furplice. In: cathedrals they were to wear. hoods, 

and to preach with them. . All were to receive the Sa-. 
crament kneeling. Then follow rules about tolling the. 

bell when people die, about the altar, the font, and god- 
fathers; that no fhops be opened on Sundays; that 
Bithops fhould give notice when any were to be ordained, 

‘that all may except againft fuch as are unworthy; that 
none be ordained but within their diocefe, unlefs they 

have degrees. Rules were given for licences, and for 
Archdeacons to appoint curates to get texts of the New 
Teftament by heart, and to rehearfe them. Ordinaries 

were to guard againft fimoniacal practices, and none were 

to marry within the Leyitical degrees. Then follow rules 

about wearing-apparel, gowns, and caps. They added. 

a form of fubfcription to be required of all who-were to; 

be admitted to any office, or cure, in the Church; that. 

they would not preach without the’ Bithop’s licence ; that: 

they would cae the Scriptures diftinétly and audibly ; 

that they would keep a regifter-book, and ufe fuch ap-» 
parel, efpecially at prayer-time, as was appointed, and. 
endeavour to keep peace and quiet in their parifhes ; that. 

they {hould read fome of the Bible daily ; and in the con-~ 
clufion, that they fhould exercife their office to the honour, 

of God, and the quiet of the Queen’s fubjeéts, and ob-. 

ferve uniformity in all laws and orders already eflablithed; 

and that they fhould ufe no fort of trade, if their living, 





amounted to twenty nobles, or upwards. Fler 
_ This order was fettled by the Archbifhops and Bithops : 
in March. Great oppofition was made to this by many. ;, 
- Sampfon and ‘Eden eee one Dean of Chrift-Church, 
‘and the other refident of Magdalen, and Divinity Pro- 
feffor, were the moft eminent of thofe who oppoted a 
They were in great reputation, efpecially in Oxford, and . 
were diftinguifhed for their learning, piety, and zeal in, 
religion, Upon this, feveral letters pie between our 
Bithops and Bullinger, Gualter, and the other Divines of 
ANSI Gis sen SUN a 8 A ati 
Homwrites Horn, Bifhop of Winchefter, firft writ to Gualter, on 
toon there the fixteenth of July, and ftated the matter nee, ‘to 
divifions. . j chee 1m. 
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him. He fays, the Papifts took advantage from this quef- soo K 
tion about veftments, to fay that Proteftants could never IV. 
agree.. The aét, he fays, was made before they were in: 
office, and they had no hand in making it. The a@t 15% 
declared, that it was not out of any fuperftitious conceit 

that the veftments were enatted. The Bifhops obeyed 

the law in a point which they thought indifferent. They 

had reafon to fear, that, if they had left their ftations on. 

that account, their enemies would have come in their 

room: yet fome thought they ought to let themfelves 

be put out, rather than obey the law; others were of a 
different mind. He defires he would write his opinion 

as foon’ as poffible. He fays, they were in hopes to pro- 

cure an alteration of the aét in next Parliament ; but he 
apprehended great difficulty in it, from the oppofition of 

the Papifts. It feems, he wrote in the fame ftrain to 
Bullinger: for Bullinger writes an anfwer on the third Bullinger 
of November. He fays, he had heard of the divifion Ji ArAcs 
from others; but not knowing the whole ftate of the sai oe. 
queftion, he was not forward to give his opinion, till helaws. 
had received his letter. He laments the breach: he ap- 
proves their zeal, who would purge the Church from all 

the dregs of Popery; and on the other fide commends 

their prudence, who did not forfake the Church becaufe 
of veftments. The end of miniftry was edification; and 

if they left it, worfe would come in their room, and cere- 
monies would be out of meafure increafed. As for thofe 

who made thefe laws, or were zealous for them, he con- 
feffes he is not pleafed with them: if they are friends, they 

act unwifely ; if enemies difguifed, they lay fnares: yet 

he thinks every thing of that fort fhould be fubmitted 

to, rather than forfake their miniftry; efpecially when: . 
it was declared, that thofe veftments were to be ufed 
. without any fuperftitious conceit. But he propofes to. 
them to prefs the Queen and the nobility to go on and. 
complete areformation, which they had glorioufly begun. 
Upon the whole he concludes, that as on, one hand he 
would deal tenderly with weak confciences, fo on the - 
other he propofes St. Paul’s rule of becoming all things 
to all men: He circumcifed Timothy not to offend the 
Jews, though at the fame time he condemned thofe who 
impofed the Jewith yoke as neceflary. ROE 

- When Sampfon and Humphreys knew what Bullinger — 1565. 
and Gualter had writ concerning the veftments, they He writes 
wrote them a copiotis account of the grounds of their re- Cel a 
fufal. He anfwered them, that he could not approve of not obey 
ie } 002 officiating them. 
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' The letter 


printed in 
England. 


Sampfon 
and Hum- 
phteys’ an- 
{wet. 
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officiating at.an altar where there was a crucifix, or with 
a cope that had a crucifix on its back ; but he underftood 
their diyifion was about wearing caps and furplices.. He 
tells him how he and Gualter had anfwered Horn’s letter; . 
and fent them copies of thofe letters. He did not like 
fuch controverfies, and did not willingly meddle in them. 
He thought laws might be made, prefcribing decent habits 
to the Clergy; that this was not reviving the, Levitical 
law, for every thing was not to be called fo, which, was: 
practifed by the Jews. ‘Things were not to be rejeéted 
merely becaufe they had fome conformity to the Mofaical 
inftitution ; nor was conformity to Popery a reafon for. 
rejecting every thing which they paeaie ls otherwife, . 
we muft not ufe their churches, nor pronounce the Creed,» 
nor the Lord’s Prayer, becaufe they ufe them. He fays, 
it favoured more of a Jewifh or monaftic temper, to put 
religion in fuch matters... If it is pretended, that. the 
obeying laws in indifferent matters was giving up our 
Chriftian liberty, that might very much provoke the 
magiftrate. He gives fome inftances of the ancient Fa-. 
thers ufing and mentioning the ufe of particular habits. 
He advifes them, fince thefe habits were not made matter 
of religion, not to fet too great a value upon them, but 
to yield to the time, and behave themfelves modefily.. 
He did not approve laying a load of fuch things on 
people’s necks, but fome things may be appointed for 
order and difcipline. Chrift kept the feaft of the Dedica- 
tion, though appointed by no law of God. If it be faid, 
the things commanded are not.neceflary, and are of no 
ule; yet are they not for that to be condemned, nor are 
{chifms to be raifed on that account. _ avalos 
_ A copy of this was fent to Horn; and Grindal and he, 
apprehending the good effect it might have to fettle the. 
minds of thofe who were much fhaken by the oppofition 
that was made to the orders that ie been fet out, 
printed it. Pi cals Mela? pees Peeters 
' Upon this, Sampfon and Humphreys wrote: oyer to 
Zurich, complaining of the printing of their letter; and 
complaining of feveral things befides veftments ; of the 
mufic and organs; of fponfors anfwering in the child’s’ 
name in baptifm; of kneeling prefcribed in the Com-. 
munion, and of unleavened bread ufed there ; of the want. 
of difcipline ; that the marriage of the. Clergy was not 


_yet fixed, but their children were by fome efteemed baf-. 


every thing in the Archbifhop’s court, as they ufed to 


tards ; of fome Popifh rites fill kept up; of the felling 


de 
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do in the Pope’s; of requiring fubfcriptions of minifters BOOK 
with relation to the ceremonies ; and of their having mu- 
tilated the article in King Edward’s time, which was ex- 
prefsly againft the real Prefence inthe Eucharift. They 15°5 
owned that their letter had not fully fatisfied them. They 
could not think the habits a mere civil thing, when they 
were the habits that ferved to drefs up the theatrical 
pomp of Popery. They approve of fetting rules concern- 
ing order; but thefe overturned the peace and quiet of 
the Church for things neither neceflary, nor ufeful, that 
ferve to recommend forms which all now abhor. The 
Papifis boaft that thefe habits were brought in by them, 
and that we imitate them. They fay, in King Edward’s 
time the furplice was not univerfally ufed, nor preffed ; 
and the copes, that were then taken away, were now re- 
ftored: fo that, inflead of extirpating Popery, we are 
planting it again. The fuperftition which the Papifts had 
for thefe habits would return again if they ufed them; 
and they fay, they were then as much efteemed as the 
monks’ habits ufed to be. They did not put religion 
in habits, but only oppofed thofe that did. They thought 
it gave authority to fervitude to depart from their liberty. 
They did not defert their churches, but to their grief were 
driven from them. They leave their brethren to ftand or. 
fall to their own mafters, and they only defire the fame for- 
bearance, though hitherto in vain.’ They fay, the Queen 
was irritated againft them by others. All that was pre- 
tended for the habits was, that they were lawful; not 
that they were good or expedient. Habits were marks . . 
of their profeffion, and they ought not to take them from _ 
their enemies. The ancient Fathers had their habits, but 
not diftin& from the laity, or peculiar to Bifhops. They 
_had cited Bucer; but he was for taking away the order 
about habits, by reafon of the abufe of them. They were 
far from any defign of making a {chifm: they would not > 
condemn things indifferent, as unlawful; and they wifhed 
the occafion of the contention, with the remembrance of 
it, were for ever buried. They who condemned the Papal 
pride could not like tyranny in a free Church. They de- — 
fired a free fynod to fettle the matter, where things 
fhould not be carried according to the mind of one or two 
perfons. They wifhed this Church would agree in rites, — 
as well as doctrine, with the other reformed churches. 
They had a good opinion of their Bifhops, and bore with 
their ftate and pomp. They had borne the fame crofs, 
and preached the fame Chrift with them: and why are 
OH 003 they 
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they turned out of their benefices, and imprifoned, and 
publicly defamed, only for habits ? The Bifhops, they fay, 


“———— now ftand upon it, as if the caufe was their own; but to 


1565. 


Bullinger 
and Gual- 


ter’s anfwer 


to them, 


They wrote 
» to the Earl 


of Bedford. 


fhew. them that the difpute was not about a cap, they 
fend them an abftraé of fome other things, which were 
the very rags of Popery, . 
Bullinger and Gualter anfwered this letter, telling 
them they did not expect their letters fhould fully fatisfy 
them; they only writ their opinion, becaufe they defired 
it; they were forry they could not acquiefce in it ; they 
would meddle no further. They thought it more expe- 
dient to fubmit to the ufe of the habits, than by refufing 
to be forced to leave their churches: they went no fur- 
ther, and did not approve of any Popith defilements, or fu- 
perftitions. They knew nothing of thofe matters of which 
they complain : they were things of greater moment than. 
veftments ; and they hoped the letter they writ about the 
habits would not be ftretched to thofe matters, They ad- 
vife them not only to hold faft the truth, but to aé& as 
prudent ftewards, and not to prejudice it by an over-eager 
or morofe temper. HO Fh Woe oats 
Bullinger and Gualter, feeing the divifions like to go 
further than the matter of the veftments, thought pa 
beft fervice they could do their friends was, to write to 
the Earl of Bedford, being well affured of his zeal in 
matters of religion. They tell him, that when they firft 


_heard of the contention about veftments, they freely gave 


their opinions, that the Clergy ought not to defert their 
ftations for things of fo little importance, and leave them 
to be filled, perhaps, by wolves and deceivers. But they 
heard now, that not only the veftments are complained 
of, but many other things that plainly favour of Popery. 
‘They are forry their private letter was printed, and their 


judgment of the veftments was extended to other things, 
of which they did in no fort approve ; and their opinion 


was made ufe of to caft a load on perfons, whom they 
fhould rather compaffionate in their Chencwe than ftudy 
to aggravate them. It was a fenfible grief to them to fee 
the Church of England, {carce got out of the hands of 
their bloody enemies, now like to be pulled down by 
their own inteftine broils, So, having a confidence in his’ 
affection to the Gofpel, they pray him to intercede with 
the Queen and the nobility, in the Parliament that was 
foon to meet, for their brethren who were fuffering, who 
deferved great regard for the fincere zeal they had fhewn 
for religion, and fince the only thing that they were foli- 
yihat oo , citous 
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citous about was, that religion fhould be purged from the BOOK 
dregs of Popery.. They beg him to employ his intereft, 
that. the Church of England, fo happily reformed to the 
‘admiration of the world, may not be defiled with any of 
the remnants of Popery. This he fays would look like 
a giddinefs in them, and grievoufly offend all their bre- 
thren, both in France and Scotland, who are yet under 
the crofs. The Papifts, he fays, will juftify their tyran- 
nical impofitions by what is now done among them. 
They. write in the fame ftrain to Grindal and Horn ; 

who, underftanding that thofe of Zurich were not pleafed 
with their printing their letters, and having received from 
them feveral heads of things in the conftitution of the - 
Church, to which they excepted, wrote an an{wer jointl 

to them on the fixth of February. They fay, when they Grindaland _ 
printed their letter, they fuppreffed the names of thofe see wr 
to whom it was direfted. It had the good effeéct they tiirun 
_ expected: it had fatisfied the minds of many, who were eafine(sin 
_ upon the point of leaving their churches, and others were ™=7y 
filent and lefs violent in their oppofition than they had ne 
been. Some few. were turned out, but not of the learned 

fort, except Sampfon, whom they own to be both pious 

and learned. Humphreys and other learned men were. 
ftill continued in their ftations. The letter they had 
printed related to veftments, and could not be applied to 

any thing elfe; nor was there any other queftion then 
- on foot; and it was calumny to fay their opinion was 
afked about any other matter. The Queen, and fome of 

the nobility, were much provoked at the noife and com; 
plaints fome had made. The Papifts triumphed, and hoped 

to come in again. They atteft the great God, that this 
diffenfion was not raifed by any fault of theirs, and that 
it did not lie at their door, that thefe veftments were not 
quite taken away: they had laboured with the utmof ° 
earneftnefs and diligence to obtain what their brethren 
defired, and themfelves withed for ; , but fince they could 

not do what they would, they muft be content with doing 
what they could. As to other particulars complained of, 
they deny fome of them ; and plainly own, they do not 
approve of others, fuch as the ufe of figured mufic, and 
organs, and women’s baptizing ; of the form of {ponfors 

in baptifm, which they openly declared they did not 
think convenient ; the ufe of the crofs, though the words 
fpoken when it is made fhew that no fuperftitious con- 

ceit is kept up by it. They fay, they fuffer the pofture . 
of kneeling in the Sacrament, with the due caution fet 

No ait 004 ' down 
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down in King Edward’s book, declaring the reafon for 


which it is ufed. For their courts, though they cannot — 


entirely correct the abufes of them, yet they openly in- 
veigh againft them, and will continue to do fo, till they 
fend them back to hell, from whence they came. Every 
man, they fay, has full freedom to declare his mind as 
to all thefe abufes. They had laboured to purge them 
out in the laft Parliament ; which, though it oe not 
then, its defired effect, yet they would not ceafe to do, 
till they brought it to a happy conclufion. siege 

The other ftill infifted; and Sampfon, in a letter to 
Bullinger, reduces the queftions concerning habits to 
feveral heads, and defires a full and particular anfwer to 
them: but the Divines of Zurich wrote, that they would 
meddle no more in thofe matters. Petes eo 

In February, Jewel: wrote to Bullinger, that he was fo 
attacked by different hands, that it took him up wholly 
to anfwer them. He tells him of the great heat that 
was in the Parliament concerning the fucceffion to the 
crown, The Queen would fuffer no declaration to be 
made, though it was vehemently preffed on both fides : 
the was jealous that fuch a declaration would turn the 
eyes of the nation too much towards the rifing fun. 

He fays, the controverfy about the veftments had raifed - 
great heats ; the Queen would hear of no change in that. 
matter. Some of their brethren were fo eager in that 
matter, as if the whole bufinefs of religion was concerned 
in it: they leave their ftations rather than yield a little ; 
nor were at all moved by their moft learned letters, nor 
by the advices of their friends. He fays, they had had no 
other important debates. Cheyney, Bifhop of Gloucefter, 
profeffed himfelf openly a Lutheran in Parliament ; but 
he was not like to have many followers. = 

In another Jetter foon after, he tells him, that Cardinal 
Grandvill intended to cut off the intercourfe between 
England and the Netherlands, hoping to provoke the 
Englith to break out into tumults:: but the defign turned 
upon himfelf; for the Englith refolving to fettle their 
trade at Embden, the people of Flanders could not bear 
it. The Pope had fent an agent to Ireland to raife a 
flame there; but he was taken and fent over prifoner to 
England. In Scotland the Queen alone had the mafs, — 
all the nation being averfe toit. au Po 
_ By Grindal’s and Horn’s letters it appears their zeal 


onthismat- was only to preferve the Church in the Queen’s favour, © 


and in obedience to the laws. Yet in fome letters writ to . 
iE a BORE enn iene ae a Zurich, 
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Zurich, by fome of thofe that adhered to Sampfon, there BOOK 
are complaints, that Parker, and Grindal, and Horn, were 
too. much fharpened in this matter ; and they pray them 
to endeavour to foften them : but they own.that Pilking- 15 
ton of Durham, Sands of Worcefter, and Parkhurft of 
Norwich, had fhewn gereat moderation, and deferved 

thanks for it. They degre them to, write to them all to 
proceed more mildly, and to endeavour to get thofe dregs 

of Popery removed, or at leaft to tolerate thofe who did 

not approve of them. . 

Pilkington, in a letter to Gualter, complains that the Other let- 
difputes begun about the veftments were carried through fer wites 
the whole conftitution : the Papifts. blew the coals, and “a rete 
many were offended. The blame was caft on the Bithops, Bithops. 
They fuffer, he fays, many things againft their hearts, 
groaning under them; but they could not alter any thing 
without the Queen, nor could they change the laws: 
they had only this choice, whether they would bear thefe 
things, or break the peace of the Church. 

Parkhurft owns that there are fome things that do not 
_ pleafe him, though many good people are pleafed with 
all that is done; but, he fays, there are very few things 
that he dare find fault with. Sands was of the fame 
mind, and in a letter to Bullinger laments the occafion 
of this difpute, and hopes God will put an end to it. 
Sampfon and Humphreys wrote a long and particular 
anfwer to the letter that Grindal and Horn had fert to 

Bullinger. They complain, that the Archbithop had con- 
tributed to buy an organ for Canterbury, which did not 
look as if he difliked it; that many were put in prifon 
for not providing godfathers and godmothers for baptiz- 
ing their children; that many good things agreed to in 
the Convocation of 1562 were fuppreffed, for nothing was | 
of force but as the Queen and the Archbifhop confented ; 
that the Bifhops now took thefe matters upon themfelves ; 
that a church, which had been formed in London during 
the perfecution in Queen Mary’s days, with their min- 
iflers. and deacons, and had continued all that time, — 
though many of them were burnt, was now extinguifhed. 
But the Divines of Zurich wrote, that they would meddle 
no more in thofe matters. The laf letter wrote upon 
this fubjec&t_ was, in Auguft 1567, to the Bifhops. of 
_ London, Winchefter, and Norwich ; expreffing their 
grief that fome learned men were deprived ; that thofe 
who had given good proof of themfelves in the Marian 
perfecution were now not only turned out, but pate 
a! : foned, 
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foned. They hear that in Ireland many who have the 
fame {eruples are kept out of trouble, by the Queen’s 
order, upon the interceflion of the Bifhops ; which makes 
them think that the like favours might be obtained in 
England, if the Bifhops would intercede with her Ma- 


jefty for it; which might be the rather expected, fince the 


_.. Brethren. 


The Queen 
of Scots 

marries the 
Lord Darn- 


ley. |, 


She fhews 

more zeal 

in her reli- 
gion. 


Bithops own that it were better for the Church that thefe 
ceremonies were all laid afide, and affirm that they had 
often moved in Parliament that they might be taken 
away, that fo the Church might be more pure, and lefs 
burdened. Therefore they do not doubt but they will, 
out of their piety, endeavour’ to procure favour to their 
Thefe letters give a clear and true account of the begin- 
nings of thefe difputes, of which we have feen and ftill 
feel the unhappy confequences ; and thew us Jainly what 
was the fenfe of the moft eminent and fof learned of 
our Reformers in thefe matters. ; radi. 
In Scotland things were running into great diforder. 
The Queen, as fhe liked the perfon and eafy temper of 
the Lord Darnley, fo the was advifed by her Council to 
the marriage. He was next heir to the crown of Eng- 
land after the Queen of Scots: for the Queen Dowager 
of Scotland, Henry the Eighth’s fifter, after King James 
the Fourth was killed, married the Earl of Angus: and 
though that marriage was afterwards declared to be null, 
by reafon of a precontraét, yet the daughter of it was 
declared legitimate, being born bona fide on the mother’s 
part. The Lord Darnley being thus defcended, and born 
in England, might have been a dangerous competitor to 
that crown; fo it was good advice to the Queen to fe- 
cure her fucceftion by marrying him. When fhe married 
him, the declared him King, and put his name on the coin 
after her own. The qualities of his mind did not anf{wer 
the eracefulnefs of his perfon. For fome time he was 
in all things compliant to the Queen, but that lafted not ~ 
long. She ined ‘mightily upon people by her affable © 
and obliging air, and by her feeming indifference in re- 
ligion, which made them think the continued a Papift 
moré dut of honour and intereft, than from her own per- 
Ue eter cso needs aN Agch Sad get Wie ik ray tage ge Ye eer 
But they had other thoughts of her, when fhe began 
to exprefs more zeal in thofe matters. Her kindred by ~ 
hér mother pufhed her on, and fhe was animated, both 
from the Court of France, and Rome, to reftore the 
Popith religion. On thefe hopes fhe opened her apa 
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all that would come to her mafs, ‘and had many matffes 
faid every day in her chapel. The Scotch nation did not 
eafily bear with the private mafs, which fhe had before 
only for herfelf, and a few fervants who were of her re- 
ligion; much lefs could they bear with this. So in thé 
Parliament of 1563, a petition was offered by the noble- 
men, the fuperintendants, and minifters of the reformed 
religion, fetting forth, That whereas’ the laft convention 
of the Kirk had fent to the Queen certain articles, to 
which they defired anfwer, to fome of which the Queen 
had anfwered, and referred ‘the reft to the prefent Par- 
lament ; fo a full anfwer was now prayed. And whereas 


it was enaéted, in the Parliament of 1560, that the mafs- 


and all Papiftry fhould be put out of the realm, and 
Chrift’s religion be univerfally received ; and whereas 
‘the Queen had by divers proclamations approved Chrift’s 
religion, and had promifed that the would in this prefent 
Parliament eftablith it, and abolith all laws and conftitu- 
tions contrary to the fame; they defired, that the pre- 
mifes might be confidered; and they laid before them 
the articles laid before the Queen, together with her 
anfwer, and the reply made to it by the Kirk. 
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In the articles they demand, Firft, That the mafs, with The dé- 
all idolatry, and the ‘Pope’s power, be abolifhed, and the agi 
true religion ratified through the whole kingdom, aswell eq, 


in the: usen’s perfoh, as in the fubjeéts, and that the 
people be required to refort to’ prayers and preaching on 
Sundays, as they were to the idolatrous mafs before. 
Ses rlly, That the minifters' may have maintenance’ af- 


figned them, where they labour, or in parts adjacent, and ~ 


‘not be put to crave them of others; and that benefices 

then vacant, or that {hall become vacant, be given to 
learned perfons, upon their trial and admiffion by the fu- 
perintendants; and’ that no bifhopric, abbey, or other 
benefice, having many churches annexed to it, be given 


to one man ; but that they be feverally difpofed of, that: 


every man may ferve at his own church, and have a glebe 
and manfe affigned him}; and that the churches be kept 
in due repair. Thirdly, That none may haye chargé of 
fouls, or ‘publicly inftruaé youth, but fuch as are tried 


and’ admitted by the fuperintendants and vifitors of the’ 


churches. Fourthly, That lands given’ for hofpitals be 
reftored for the ufe of the poor, and that all rents and 
profits belonging to any ender of friars be applied to the 
fame ufe.  Fifthly,‘That’ horrid crimes, as blafphemy, 
forcery, adultery, inceft, and murder, with other pint 
meadin itl whic 
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BOOK which they reckon up, be. feverely punifhed; and that 

IV. order be taken about tithes, for the eafe of the labourers 
of the ground. 

je To this the Queen anfwered, that the did not think 

Queen's there was any impiety in the mafs; and hoped her fub- 

anfwer. jects would not prefs her to receive any religion againtt 

her confcience, fince fhe had not preffed, nor meant to 

prefs the con{cience of any man, but left them to worfhip 

God according to their perfuafion ; and befides, by chang- 

ing the might lofe the friendthip of her old ally the King 

of France, and of other Princes, from whom fhe might 

find great fupport. But when the Parliament meets, fhe 

would confent to every thing that the three eftates fhould ~ 

agree upon; and fhe renewed the affurance fhe had given, 

that men’s lives and eftates fhould be in no hazard for 

any caufe of religion. As to the fecond article, the 

Queen thought it not reafonable to deprive herfelf of 

fo great a part of the patrimony of the crown, as by put- © 

ting the patronage of benefices out of her hands; yet 

the was contented to affign a reafonable maintenance for 

. the minifters. She referred the other articles to. the 

Parliament. A. eR Thy shh Veen ere 

The reply To this anfwer the Kirk replied, that the firmnefs the 

of the Kitk.expreffed to the mafs gave great grief to her good fub- 

' jects. .They fay, their religion was no other than that 

which Chrift revealed, and the Apoftles taught: they 

require her in the name of God to embrace the means 

whereby fhe may be perfuaded of the truth ; which they 

offered to her by preaching, or by public difputation, 

whenever fhe thought fit. As to the prejudice that would 

follow her changing hey;aeligion, by its diffolving her 

alliances with France, and other foreign Princes; they 

anfwer, that true religion is the certam means to keep’ 

up a confederacy with him who is King of kings, which 

ought more to be valued than all other confederacies. 

As to the fecond article; they did not intend to defraud — 

her of the patronages, but only that the perfons pre- 

fented by her fhould be tried by the fuperintendants ap- 

pointed for that end; for as the prefentation belonged 

to her, fo the collation belonged to the Church; the 

contrary would introduce ignorance and diforder into the ~ 

Church. They tell her, it is againft all good confcience 

to retain a good part of the benefices in her own hands. 

They were defirous to have her neceflities relieved ; but 

the tithes are the patrimony of the Church, out of which 

thofe who ferve in the miniftry ought to be relieved, the 

EY a : ‘ churches. 
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churches’ repaired, and the youth inftruéted. ‘They con- BooK 
clude with thanking her for her willingnefs that the IV. 
miniftry be provided for; and pray that fhe would come 

to particulars in that matter. 

‘But thefe petitions were ftill put off ; and the Queen, 
by her practice among the nobility, began to divide them 
into factions. When thefe petitions were read to her, 
the faid, /be would do nothing in prejudice.of the religion 
She profeffed, and in wrath told them, She hoped, before 
@ year was expired, to have the mafs and the Catholic reli- 
gion profelfed through the whole kingdom. a SM 

The Queen managed the Parliament fo dexteroufly, 
that neither the treaty of Leith, nor the fettlement of 
religion made in the Parliament, 1560, were named; much 
lefs confirnied in this Parliament. Some fmall provifion 
was made for the minifters; and aéts were made, punifh- 
ing forcery and adultery with death. An aé of obli- 
vion paffed for all that was done from March 1558, to 
September 1561. But the Parliament of 1560 came to 
be looked upon as an illegal affembly. -Upon this the 
whole body of the reformed were much alarmed, and 
their jealoufy increafed by the Queen’s marrying the 
Lord Darnley, who had been bred a ftrié& Papift, and 

_ though hespretended now to be a Proteftant, yet fufpected 
of favouring Popery, as he afterwards returned’ to the 
open profeffion of it.. This gave occafion to a much 
bolder petition, in which the body of the reformed fet 
forth, that the true religion was eftablifhed in that nation, 
and the mafs, with all the idolatry and tyrannical ufurpa-.. 
tions of the Pope, fuppreffed, and they were going on to 
a perfect reformation: but that all had been ftopped now 
for four years ; that on the Queen’s arrival the ma{s was 2 
fet up again, and men put into offices, to which they had 
no right: from fuch ‘beginnings, they faw what they’ 
were to look for: things grew daily worfe and worfe : 
but they hoped God would mollify her heart, out of their 
defire to maintain the public peace : they therefore prayed: 
her to think of redreffing thefe matters, and to an{wer. 
their other petitions; aflurine her of all due obedience 
to her laws and authority, but defiring her to give no. . 
oceafion to think that fhe intended the fubverfion of the ° 
true religion, and the deftru@tion of thofe who profeffed 
it; for, they affure her, they will never be fubject to the » 
Roman Antichrift, nor fuffer (as. far as it lay in their’ 
_ power to hinder it) any branches of his ufurped authority 
rhakaes 3 ’ '.. to 
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to have place within the realm. This prevailed no more 
than their other petitions had done. phieh 

_Some few. particulars relating to the affairs of Scotland-. 
are fet forth in the letters to Zurich. Parkhurft, writes 
to. Bullinger in, the, year 1566, that. an Italian, called 
Signior David, who was in great favour with the Queen, ‘ 
was dragged out of her room, and flabbed by many hands; 
an, Abbot, and one. Black, a Dominican, much efteemed 
among the Papifts, were alfo killed in the court. The 
lords, who. were, then fitting in council efcaped with their 
lives. Since that time, na Queen, had brought forth a 
prince: fhe was reconciled to her-hufband, and called 
home her half-brother, and. the lords that were of the 
reformed, fide. ‘The Queen’s fon was not yet baptized, 
though he was ten weeks. old, for, fhe intended, to.do it 
with great pomp, in the great church of Edinburgh, after. 
the Popith manner, though the inhabitants were refolved. 
to, hinder it.. He apprehended fhe would bring over a 
force, from. France: he prays God, either to convert or 
to:confound. ber... .videwiie.dvaolle an gf -badtaak 

| About, the fame. time, Grindal, likewife wrote to Bul-. 
linger, and. after {peaking a little of the affairs of England,» 
and exprefling his hopes, of coming to,a.better temper in) 
their, difputes, he turns to the affairs of Scotland, where: 
he. writes that things. were in no, good ftate.. They re-. 
tained, the, profeffion, of the truth, but the Queen en-: 
deavoured to, extirpate it.. She had. now fix or feven mafles. 
eyery day faid.in her chapel, and admitted all that would 
come; whereas at firft {he-was contented with one private . 
mafs, to which no Scotchman was admitted. She had for: 
three years ftopped all payment of the minifters. There 
were no-public changes yet made:,the nobility and people: 
continued firm; of whom. he reckons the Earl of Mur-. 
ray the chief. The Queen. was in very ill terms with her; 
hufband; for there was one David, an Italian, recommended. 
to her by the Cardinal of Lorrain, who governed all.the’ 
councils there, and was Secretary of State.. The King find-> 
ing he had no regard to him, and being young and rath,’ 
entered into a coufpiracy with fome of the nobility, and: 
haying dragged, the Italian out of the Queen’s prefence,. 
notwithftanding her. entreaties to fave him, murdered him: 
without any caufe declared. This ftuck fo deep in the 
Queen’s heart, that, though fhe had a. fon by him, the ~ 
conldsnever forgive Biman \).14 aie ath Diets. Cede 

-Grindal, wrote another letter to Bullinger in June 1567, 
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in which he tells. him,,that-Scotland is fallen into new BOOR: 
troubles; for their late King Henry was found dead inja 1¥. | 
garden near his lodgings, It was not agreed how he died, 
fome faid that a few, barrels of gunpowder were laid under. 157 
the chamber where he lay; and thofe being kindled, the, 
houfe was blown up, and he thrown into that garden.; 
Others faid, that he was dragged out of his chamber.and 
ftrangled, and then, the houfe was blown up. | The Earl 
of Bothwell was generally thought, author of this murder, 
He had divorced his wife, and the Queen had. married 
him, and made him Duke of Orkney. Almoft all the no- 
bility had left the Court before the marriage, finding no 
enquiry made into the King’s murder. They met at Stir- 
ling, and laid the murder to Bothwell, Upon which: an, 
army was brought together to feize him, but he had made 
his efcape: fome faid the Queen was befieged in a caftle; 
others, that fhe was, made prifoner in the caftle of Edin- 
burgh, as having been confcious of the murder. of her 
- hufband, rhb diners aioe Leal eu) st 
. Torconfirm this, there.is another relation that may be’ 
more certainly depended upon, . It isin the Life of Car- 
-dinal, Laurea, writ. by his, fecretary, the Abbot of |Pig- 
nerol, Pope Pius the Fifth fent Lairea to:be his Nuncio’ « 
in Scotland, to affift and encourage the Queen in her-zeal.' 
~ He fent, with him twenty thoufand crowns, as an earneft 
of further fupplies, and wrote to her with his own hand, 
recommending, the’ Nuncio to, her. |. When he came to 
_ Paris, he received letters from the Scotch Queen, exprefi- 
ing her defire that he fhould come as foon as may be, but: 
defiring him to delay his coming till {he might have alk 
things prepared fone reception. Upon. which he fent 
“her over four thoufand crowns, and wrote: to her; prefling. 
her vehemently to be of a courageous mind, and to reftore: 
the Catholic religion in her. kingdom. Three months 
- paffed before Laurea had any intimation from the Queen 
concerning his coming over... Upon which he prefled her 
earneftly by meflages and letters to admit him. > 
'. The Queen held a convention of the eftates, and had 
obtained, not without difficulty, that her child fhould.be 
: baptized according to the rites of the Church of Rome; 
-and that the Pope’s Nuncio fhould be’admitted with due 
refpect : upon which the Nuncio defigned to go to Ant- 
werp, as a fafer way than by Calais. But he fays, that 
fuch a barbarous and impious crime was committed in’ 
- Scotland, that it gave horror-to think of it, much more to 
write of it. He tells the flory thus: The King had the: 
Tet] k f{mall- 
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BOOK fmall-pox, and, not to endanger the Queen, had retired to ' 
Iv. a houfe at fome diftance from the palace. As he recovered, 
he was often vifited by her. One day they fupped to- 
1567, gether, and fhe left him, pretending the was obliged to fee 
one of her maids of honour (who was married that day) 
put to bed, according to the ‘cuftom of former queens. 
She was fearce gone, when fome gunpowder, that was laid 
under the houfe, was fired, and the houfe was blown up, 
and the King killed. Some fay he was not blown up, but 
that, hearing the noife of armed men, he got out by a 
back door into a neighbouring garden ; and that he and 
one of his fervants were ftrangled before the houfe was 
blown up. It is certain the King’s body was found with’ 
no hurt, only a blacknefs all round his neck. All people. 
were ftruck with horror on this bafe murder; and libels' 
were publithed upon it. Bothwell was difcovered to be 
the cruel author of it. He, though a heretic, bad: been’ 
always zealous for the Queen, and faithful to her, and had 
refcued her lately from a great danger in a fedition. The © 
Queen loved him defperately, and he had divorced’ his 
wife, in hopes of marrying her. The Queen, fearmg fome 
tumult, thought fit to leave nd ‘So the earried ° 
her fon with her to Stirling ; probably having agreed with ° 
Bothwell how matters fhould be managed. One day, as 
fhe went a hunting, Bothwell feemed to furprife her, and 
feize her by force: when fhe.came back with him to 
- the cattle, the prefently made him Duke of Orkney, and 
declared him her hufband. Upon this, the minds of the © 
people were mightily inflamed ; and a tumultuary army 
being in hafte brought to Edinburgh, they marched to 
Stirling. When the Queen heard of it, fhe, with a few 
women, and fome of her court, went to them. They 
received her with due réefpec@t. They, being afked why 
they came thither armed, made anfwer, they came only 
to punifh Bothwell for his crimes, in the bafe and cruel - 
murder of the King, and the force put upon her perfon. ° 
The Queen juftified Bothwell, and faid, he had done no- — 
thing but by her confent. This provoked them fo, that — 
they all cried out with one voice, Then, Madam, you fhall 
be our prifoner ; and without delay they: imprifoned her 
there in a caftle within an ifland in Lochlevin, with only - 
one footman and two ordinary women to attend her. 
Thus the Nuncio underftood the matter: and it is 
robable he had not only the beft informations, but the 
beft difpofition alfo to favour the Queen, if it had been — 
poffible. There is one curious paffage more in this - ie 
. He 
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He gives an account of the will which fhe wrote in BOOK 
French the night before fhe was beheaded. In it the '- 
profeffes her zeal for the Catholic religion ; and provides, 
that, if her fon does not renounce his falfe and heretical 15676 
perfuafion, the crown of England fhould never defcend 
to him, but devolve to Philip king of Spain. This will 
the Cardinal, and another Englifhman, having compared 
the writing with her own hand in her letters, attefted 
and delivered, fo confirmed, to the Count of Olivares, the 
King of Spain’s ambaffador, that it might be tranfmitted 
to that King. a . 
_. The Scotch nation, Papifts as well as Proteftants, con- Papifts _ 
curred in the new fettlement, as appears by the firft bond joined with 
of affociation, which was entered into upon the refigna- “°° 
tion of the crown, which the Queen was prevailed upon 
to make, (by force, as fhe afterwards faid, when fhe had 
made her efcape.) The Queen refigned her crown formally 
at Edinburgh, July the twenty-fourth, 1567, to her fon ; 
and, during his infancy, named the Earl of Murray re- 
gent: and the Council removing to Stirling, the refigna- 
tion was prefented and received by feveral of the aeBily, 
in the name of the three eftates. The Earl of Morton 
took the coronation-oath in the name of the Prince, who 
was anointed and crowned by the Bifhop of Orkney, who’ - 
had a few days before married Bothwell to the Queen. 
The bond they entered into upon that was, that the 
Queen, being weary of the government, and defiring to 
fee her fon fettled in the kingdom in her life-time, had 
refigned the crown to him: they therefore promifed, and 
bound themfelves to affift the King in fetting him on the 
throne, and putting the crown upon his head ; and that 
they would give him their oaths of homage, with all 
dutiful obedience to him, as became true fubjects, and’ 
would concur in eftablifhing him in his: kingdom, and _ 
refift all fuch as fhould oppofe him. To this bond were 
two hundred hands, of the moft eminent families in:the 
kingdom: twenty-five of them were then Earls and Lords, 
and fifteen others, who have been fince that time: ad- 
vanced to the nobility. ig 
* Befides this bond, they entered into another, in April} 1569, 
1569, by which they not only acknowledged the'King’s) 
authority, but likewife (during his minority) the authority 
of the Earl of Murray as regent, reriouncing all other 
authority. They all {wore to this; and, if they failed 
in obferving it, were contented-to be counted falfe, per- 
jured, and defamed for ever. This was figned by feveral 
Pp lords, 
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Boox lords, who had not figned the former. Thefe were for 
Iv. the greateft part Proteftants, but many Papifts joined with 
them ; fo that whatever was done againft the Queen was 
1559: done, not upon the grounds of the Reformation, but upon 
a national account, in which all fides concurred. . 
Thereafons In all this, the Queen of England had fecretly a hand, 
that moved how much foeyer it was difguifed, or denied. The in 
Queen El: tereft of ftate was clearly on her fide ; for the houfe of 
be jealous Guife, who had formed: great projects in France, laid a 
of the King main part of their fcheme in advancing the Queen of 
ofScotland. Scotland to the crown of England; and, in view of that, 
many plots were formed to deftroy that glorious Queen. ~ 
They practifed likewife on the King of Scotland, pro- 
mifing, that, if his mother was advanced to the crown of 
England, he fhould ftill be King of Scotland. They en- 
gaged him to continue unmarried, though he was the - 
only perfon of his family. They durft not venture on 
a Popith match, till their great defign on the crown of 
France had fucceeded; and would by no means fuffer 
him to marry into a Proteftant family. ; 
The Queen of England, with her wife Council, under- 
ftanding all this practice, raifed thofe jealoufies of his 
religion, and made fuch difcoveries of the fecret corre- 
fpondence he was in with the houfe of Guife, that to this 
all the troubles that the Kirk gave him were chiefly 
owing. . eee 
But as thefe praétices had a fatal conclufion with re- 
lation to the unfortunate Queen Mary ; fo when, on the 
murder of the Duke of Guife, and the fuccefles of the 
beginning of Henry the Fourth of France’s reign, all the 
projects of that ambitious and perfecuting houfe were at 
an end, the King of Scotland married a daughter of Den- 
mark, and continued ever after in a confidence with the 
Queen of England, which fecured to him the fucceflion 
‘to that crown. . é : 
Thecon- © With this the hiftory is concluded, which is gone be- 
elufion. yond the firft defign of it, which was only to open the 
firtt fettlement of the Reformation in the Ifle of Great- 
Britain, in order to give an account of fome other im-- 
portant matters, which bear a very near relation to it. 
And now it may be looked upon as an authentic hiftory 
of a feries of great tranfactions, honeftly, though often - 
feebly conduéted, with good intentions and happy be- 
ginnings, though not carried on to the perfection that 
‘was defigned and withed for. bee 
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